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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Lecky’s History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne was first pub- 
*lished in 1869. In the History of Rationalism he had dealt mainly with modern 
Europe. In the new work he turned his attention to a penod roughly corresponding 
to that covered by Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

To some extent Lecky’s treatment of the respective characteristics of pagan and 
Christian dthics will bear comparison with Gibbon Both writers, while doing 
justice to the fine side of paganism, as exemplified in the Stoic philosophy, recognise 
the fatal maladies — an economy based on slavery and a political system destructive 
of pubhc spirit — which doomed the Roman Empire to destruction. Lecky’s treat- 
ment of Christianity lacks the inimitable irony of Gibbon’s famous fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters, and m the judgment of many Rationahsts makes unwarrantable 
concessions to the new religion. But his handling of Christian miracles is such as 
his History of Rationalism would lead us to expect, and liis exposition of the 
natural causes which led to the victory of Christianity is quite on the lines of his 
great predecessor. As to the effects of that victory, Lecky points out that “ the 
golden age of Roman law was not Christian, but pagan,” that under the Christian 
emperors the number of capital ofiences became considerably greater than before,” 
and that the legislative alleviations of slavery, often supposed to be characteristic 
of the Christian regime, were in fact extremely slight.” On the other hand, we 
have the morbid growth of asceticism, the cult of poverty and dirt, the negation of 
natural affection, and the rest of that blasphemy against hfe of vrhich Lecky gives 
revolting and well-documented particulars. By the close of the penod with which 
he deals, religion was a question of munificence to monasteries,” and the heroes of 
ecclesiastical historians were men who combined unmitigated ruffianism and 
treachery with a politic aggrandisement of the Catholic hierarchy. 

Like the History of Rationalism, the History of European Morals inevitably 
” dates.” At the time when it was wntten, few recogmsed that morals were 
subject to evolution. Lecky’s preliminary chapter, in which he attacks the utili- 
tarians and argijes for an intuitive basis of morals independent of time and place, 
will strike many readers as antiquated But his merits outweigh his limitations 
In. our day militant reaction is busy attributing all our difficulties to the decay of 
religious belief and inviting us to return to medieval orthodoxy. Lecky serves a 
purpose by helping us to see exactly what that "orthodoxy was, and so enables us to 
avoid the trap. 

Archibald Robertson. 

January x, X946. 
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PREFACE 


The question with which an historian 
of Morals is chiefly concerned are the 
changes that have taken place in the 
moral standard and in the moral type. 
By the first, I understand the degrees in 
which, in different ages, recognised 
virtues have been enjoined and practised. 
By the second, I understand the relative 
importance that in different ages has 
been attached to different virtues. Thus, 
for example, a Roman of the age of 
Pliny, an Englishman of the age of 
Henry VIIL, and an Englishman of our 
own day, would all agree in regarding 
humanity as a virtue, and its opposite as 
a vice ; but their judgments of tlie acts 
which are compatible with a humane 
disposition would be widely different. A 
humane man of the first period might 
derive a keen enjoyment from those 
gladiatorial games which an English- 
man, even in the days of the Tudors, 
would regard as atrociously barbarous ; 
and this last would, in his turn, acquiesce 
in many sports which would now be 
emphatically condemned. And, in addi- 
tion tt» this change of standard, there is 
a continual change in the order of pre- 
cedence which is given to virtues. 
Patiiotism, chastity, charity, and humility 
are examples of virtues, each of whicli 
has in some ages been brought forward 
as of the most supreme and transcendent 
importance, and the very basis of a 
virtuous character, and in other ages 
been thrown into the background and 
reckoned among the minor graces of a 
noble life. The heroic virtues, the ami- 
able virtues, and what are called more 
especially the religious virtues, form dis- 
tinct groups, to which, in different periods, 
different degrees of prominence have been 


assigned ; and the, nature, causes, and 
consequences of these -^changes in the 
moral type are among the most important 
branches of history. 

In estimating, however, the’inoral con- 
dition of an age, it is not sufficient to 
examine the ideal of moralists. It bs 
necessary also to enquire how far that 
ideal has been realised among the people. 
The corruption of a nation is often re- 
flected in the indulgent and selfish ethics 
of its teachers ; but it sometimes pro- 
duces a reaction, and impels the moralist 
to an asceticism which is the, extreme 
opposite of the prevailing spirit of society. 
The means which moral teachers possess 
of acting upon their fellows, vary greatly 
in their nature and efficacy, and the age 
of the highest moral teaching is often 
not that of the highest general level of 
practice. Sometimes we find a kind of 
aristocracy of virtue, exhibiting the most 
refined excellence in their teaching and 
in their actions, but exercising scarcely 
any appreciable influence upon the mass 
of the community. Sometimes we find 
moralists of a much less heroic order, 
whose influence has permeated every 
section of society. In addition, therefoie, 
to the type and standard of morals incul- 
cated by the teachers, an historian must 
investigate the realised morals of the 
people. 

The three questions I have nQw briefly 
indicated are those which I have especi- 
ally regarded in examining the moral 
history of Europe between Augustus and 
Charlemagne. As st preliminary to this 
enquiry I have discussed at some length 
the rival theories concerning the nature 
and obligations of morals, and have also 
endeavoureif to show what virtues are 
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especially appropriate to each successive 
stage of civilisation, in order that we 
may afterwards ascertain to what extent 
the natural evolution has been affected 
by special agencies. I have then fol- 
lowed the moral history of the Pagan 
Empire, reviewing the Stoical, the 
Eclectic, and the Egyptian philosophies 
that in turn flourished, showing in what 
respects they were the products or ex- 
pressions of the genet ai condition of 
society, tracing their influence in many 
departments of legislation and literature, 
and investigating the causes of the deep- 
seated corruption which baffled all the 
efforts of emperors and philosophers. 
The triumph of the Chiistian religion in 
Europe next demands our attention. In 
treating this subject I have endeavoured, 
for the most part, to exclude all con- 
siderations oi a purely theological or 
controversial character, all discussions 
concerning the origin of the faith in 
Palestine, and concerning the first type 
of its doctrine, and to regard the Church 
liimply as a moral agent exercising its 
influence in Europe. Confining myself 
within these limits, I have examined the 
manner in which the circumstances of the 
Pagan Empire impeded or assisted its 
growth, the nature of the opposition it 
had to encounter, the transformations it 
underwent under the influence of pros- 
per! t 5 % of the ascetic enthusiasm, and of 
the barbarian invasions, and the many 
ways in which it determined the moral 
condition of society. The growing sense 
of the sanctity of human life, the history 
of charity, the formation of the legends 
. of the hagiology, the effects of asceticism 
upon civic and domestic virtues, the 
.moral influence of monasteries, the ethics 
of the intellect, the virtues and vices of 
the decaying Christian Empire and of the 
barbarian kingdoms that replaced it, the 
gradual apotheosis of secular rank, and 
the first stages of that military Chris- 
tianity which attained its climax at the 
Crusades, have been all discussed witlf 
more or less detail, and I have concluded 
my work by reviewing the changes that 
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have taken place in the position of 
women, and in « he moral questions con- 
nected with the relations of the sexes. 

In investigating these numerous sub- 
jects it has occasionally, though rarely, 
happened that my path has intersected 
that which I have pursued in a former 
work, and in two or three instances 1 
have not hesitated to repeat facts to which 
I had there briefly leferred, I have 
thought that such a course was prefer- 
able to presenting the subject shorn of 
some material incident, or to falling into 
what has always the appearance of an 
unpleasing egotism, by appealing un- 
necessarily to my own writings. Although 
the history of the period I have traced has 
never, so far as I am aware, be*en written 
from exactly the point of view which I 
I have adopted, I have, of course, been foi 
the most part moving over familiar 
ground, which has been often and ably 
investigated ; and any originality that 
may be found in this work must lie, not 
so much in the facts which have been 
exhumed, as in the manner in which 
they have been grouped, and in the signi- 
ficance that has been ascribed to them. 

I have endeavoured to acknowledge the 
more important works from which 1 have 
derived assistance ; and if I have not 
always done so, I trust the reader will 
ascribe it to the great multitude of the 
special histories relating to the subjects 
I have treated, to my unwillingness to 
overload my pages with too numerous 
references, and perhaps, in some cases, 
to the difficulty that all who have been 
much occupied wdth a single department 
of history must sometimes have, in dis- 
tinguishing the ideas which have sprung 
from their own reflections from those 
which have been derived from books. 

There is one writer, however, whom I 
must especially mention, for his name 
occurs continually in the following pages, 
and his memory has been more frequently, 
and in these latter months more sadly, 
present to my mind than any other, 
BHlliant and numerous as are the works 
of the late Dean Milman, it was those 
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only who had the great privilege of his 
friendship who could fully realise the 
amazing extent atid variety of his know- 
ledge ; the calm, luminous, and delicate 
judgment which he carried into so many 
spheres ; the inimitable grace and tact 
of his conversation, coruscating with the 
happiest anecdotes, and the brightest and 
yet the gentlest humour , and, what was 
perhaps more remarkable than any single 
faculty, the admirable harmony and sym- 
metry of his mind and character, so free 
from all the disproportion, and eccen- 
tticity, and exaggeration that sometimes 
‘make even genius assume the form of a 
splendid disease. They can never forget 
those yet higher attributes, which ren- 
dered him so unspeakably reverend to all 
who knew .him w^ell — his fervent love of 
truth, his wide tolerance, his large, 
generous, and masculine judgments of 
men and things; his almost instinctive 
perception of the good that is latent in 
each opposing party, his disdain for the 
noisy triumphs and the fleeting popularity i 
of mere sectarian strife, the fond and 
touching affection with which he dwelt 
upon the images of the past, combining, 
even in extreme old age, with the keenest 
and most hopeful insight into the pro- 
gressive movements of his time, and with 
a rare power of winning the confidence 

London: March, i86g. 


and reading the thoughts of the ‘youngest 
about him. That such a writer should 
have devoted himself to the department 
of history which, more than any other, 
has been distorted by ignorance, puerility, 
and dishonesty, I conceive to be one of 
the happiest facts in English literature, 
and (though sometimes diverging from 
his views) in many parts of the following 
work I have largely availed myself of his 
researches. 

I cannot conceal from myself that this 
book is likely to encounter much, and 
probably angry, contradiction from dif- 
ferent quartets and on different grounds. 
It is strongly opposed to a school of moral 
philosophy which is at present extremely 
influential in England ; and, in addition 
to the many faults that may be found in 
its execution, its very plan must make it 
displeasing to many. Its subject neces- 
sarily includes questions on which it is 
exceedingly difficult for an English writer 
to touch, and the portion of history with 
which it is concerned has been obscured 
by no common measure of misrepresenta- 
tion and passion. I have endeavoured to 
carry into it a judicial impartiality, and I 
trust that the attempt, however imper- 
fect, may not be wholly useless to my 
readers. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION 

I HAVE availed myself of the interval since the last edition to subject this book to a 
minute and careful revision, removing such inaccuracies as I have been able myself 
to discover, as well as those which have been brought under my notice by reviewers 
or correspondents. I must especially acknowledge the great assistance I have 
derived in this task from my German translator, Dr. H. Jolowicz — now, unhappily^ 
no more — one of the most conscientious and accurate scholars with whom I have 
ever been in communication. In the controversial part of the first chapter, which 
has given rise to a good deal of angry discussion, four or five lines which stood in 
the former editions have been omitted, and three or four short passages have been 
inserted, elucidating or supporting positions which have been misunderstood or 
contested* 


January, 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MORALS 


A BRIEF enquiry into the nature and 
foundations of morals appears an obvious, 
and. Indeed, almost an indispensable, pre- 
liminary to any examination of the moral 
progress of Europe. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, such an enquiry is beset with serious 
difficulties, arising m part from the ex- 
treme multiplicity of detail which systems 
of moral philosophy present, and in part 
from a fundamental antagonism of prin- 
ciples, dividing them into two opposing 
groups. The great controversy, spring- 
ing: from the rival claims of intuition and 
utility to be regarded as the supreme 
regulator of moral distinctions, may be 
dimly tiaced in the division between ftato 
and Aristotle ; it appeared more clearly 
in the division between the Stoics and the 
Epicureans ; but it has only acquired its 
full distinction of definition, and the im- 
portance of the ^questions depending on 
it has only been fully appreciated, in 
modern times, under the influence of 
such writers as Cud worth, Clarke, and 
Butler upon the one side, and Hobbes, 
Helv^tius, and Bentham on the other. 

Independently of the broad intellectual 
•difficulties which must be encountered in 
treating this question, there is a difficulty 
of a personal kind, which it may be 
advisable at once to meet. There is a 
disposition in some moralists to resent, 
as an imputation against their own 
characters, any charge of immoral con- 
sequences that may be bx'ought against 
tlie principles they advocate. Now it is a 
peculiarity of this controversy that every 
moralist is compelled, by th^ very nature 


of the case, to bring such charges against 
the opinions of his opponents. The busi- 
ness of a moral philosophy is to account 
for and to justify our moral sentiments, 
or, in other words, to show how we come 
to have our notions of duty, and to supply 
us with a reason for acting upon them. 
If it does this adequately, it is impreg- 
nable, and therefore a moralist who 
repudiates one system is called upon to 
show that, according to its principles, 
the notion of duty, or the motives for 
performing it, could ^ never have been 
generated. The Utilitarian accuses his 
opponent of basing the entire system of 
morals on a faculty that has no existence, 
of adopting a principle that would make 
moral duty vary with the latitude and the 
epoch, of resolving all ethics into an idle 
sentiment. The intuitive moralist, for 
reasons I shall hereafter explain, believes 
that the Utilitarian theory is profoundly 
immoral. But to suppose that either oi 
these charges extends to the character of 
the moralist is altogether to misconceive 
the position which moral theories actually 
hola in life. Our moral sentiments do 
not fiow from, but lon^ precede, our 
ethical systems ; and it is usually only 
after our characters have been fully formed 
that we begin to reason about mem. It 
is both possible, and very common for the 
reasoning to be very defective, without 
any corresponding imperfection in the 
disposition of the man. 

The two rival theories of morals are 
ktlown by many names, and are sub- 
divided into many groups. One of them 
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is generally described as the stoical, 
the intuitive, the independent or the sen- 
timental ; the other as ^ the epicurean, 
the inductive, the utilitarian, or the 
selfish. The moralists of the former 
school, to state their opinions in the 
bioadest form, believe that v/e have a 
natural power of perceiving that some 
qualities, such as benevolence, chastity, 
or veracity, are better than others, and 
that we ought to cultivate them, and to 
repress their opposites. In other words, 
they contend, that by the constitution of 
our nature, the notion of right carries 
with it a feeling of obligation ; that to 
say a course of conduct is our duty, is in 
itself, and apart from all consequences, 
an intelligible and sufficient reason for 
practising it ; and that we derive the 
rirst principles of our duties trom intui- 
tion. The moralist of the opposite school 
denies that we have any such natural 
perception. He maintains that we have 
by nature absolutely no knowledge ^ of 
merit and demerit, of the comparative 
excellence of our feelings and actions, 
and that we derive these notions solely 
from an observation of the course of life ; 
which is conducive to human happiness. | 
That which makes actions good is, that j 
they increase the happiness or diminish | 
the pains of mankind. That which con- | 
stitutes their demerit is tlieir opposite 
tendency. To procure “ the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number” is 
therefore the highest aim of the moralist, 
the supreme type and expression of virtue. 

It is manifest, however, that this last 
school, if it proceeded no further than I 
hav^ stated, would have failed to accom- 
plish the task which every moralist must 
undertake. It is easy to understand that 
experience may show that certain actions 
are conducive to the happiness of man- 
kind, and that these actions may in 
consequence be regarded as supremely 
excellent. The question still remains, 
why we are bound to perform them. If 
men, who believe that virtuous actions 
are those which experience shows to be 
useful to society, believe also that they 
are under a natural obligation to seefe 
the happiness of others, rather than their 
own, when the two interests conflict, they 
have certainly no claim to the title of 
inductive moralists. They recognise ^ 
moral faculty, or natural sense of moral 
obligation or duty, as truly as Butler or as 
Cudworth. And, indeed, a position vfery 
similar to this has been adopted by 


several intuitive moralists. Thus Hutche- 
son, who is the very founder in modern 
times of the doctrine of “a moral sense,” 
and who has defended the disinterested 
character of virtue more powerfully than 
perhaps any other moralist, resolved all 
virtue into benevolence, or the pursuit of 
the happiness of others ; but he main- 
tained that the excellence and obligation 
of benevolence are revealed to us by a 
“ moral sense.” Hume, in like mannei 
pronounced utility to be the criterion and ‘ 
essential element of all virtue, and is so 
far undoubtedly a Utilitarian : but he 
asserted also that our pursuit of virtue is 
unselfish, and that it springs from a 
natural feeling of approbation or dis- 
approbation distinct from reason, and 
produced by a peculiar sense, or taste, 
which rises up within us at the contem- 
plation of virtue or of vice.* A similar 
doctrine has more recently been advocated 
by Mackintosh. It is supposed by many 
that it is a complete description of the 
Utilitarian system of morals, that it 
judges all actions and dispositions by 
their consequences, pronouncing them 
moral in proportion to their tendency to 
promote, immoral in proportion to their 
tendency to diminish, the happiness of 
man. But such a summary is clearly 
inadequate, for it deals only with one of 
the two questions which every moralist 
must answer. A theory of morals must 
explain not only what constitutes a duty, 

» The opinions of Hume on moral questions arc 
grossly njisrepresented by many writers, who persist 
m describing: them as substantially identical with those 
of Beatham. How far Hume was from denying- the 
existence of a moral sense the following passages wiU 
show: ** The final sentence, it is probable, which pro- 
nounces characters and actions amiable or odious, 
praiseworthy or blameable depends on some internal 

sense or feeling which nature l).a$ made universal in 
the whole species." {Enotdry eoncemmg Morals^ § i.) 
** The hypothesis we embrace. . defines virtue to he 
whatever mental action or quality giv^ to the spectator 
the pleasing sentiment of approbation." Ap- 

pend I ) The crime or immorality is no particular 
fact or relation which can^ be the object of the under- 
standing, but arisM entirely from the sentiment of 
disapprobation, which, the structure of human 
nature, we unavoidably feel on the apprehension of 
barbarity or treachery."^ ‘‘Reason instructs 

us m the several tendencies of actions, and humanity 
makes a distinction in favour of those which are useful 
and beneficial.” (/^.) “As virtue is an end, and is 
desirable on its own account without fee or reward, 
merely for the immediate satisfaction it conveys, it is 
requisite that there should be some sentiment which it 
touches, some internal teste or feeling, or whatever 
you please to call it, which distinguishes moral good 
and evil, and which embraces the one and rejects the 
other " ilbtd ) The two wnters to whom Hume was 
most indebted were Hutcheson and Butler. In some 
interesting letters to^ the former (Burton’s Lt/e 0/ 
vol. i V he discusses the points on whiudi he 
dxfifered from them. 
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but also how we obtain the notion of there 
being such a thing as duty. It must tell 
us not merely what is the course of 
conduct we ought to pursue, but also 
what is the meaning of this word ** ought/’ 
and from what source we derive the idea 
it expresses. 

Those who have undertaken to prove 
that all our morality is a product of expe- 
rience, have not shrunk from this task, 
and have boldly entered upon the one 
Tpath that was open to them. The notion 
of there being any jsuch feeling as an 
original sense of obligation distinct from 
the anticipation of pleasure or pain, they 
treat as a mtere illusion of the imagina- 
tion. All that is meant by^ saying we 
ought to do an action is, that if we do not 
do it, we shall suffer. A desire to obtain 
happiness and to avoid pain is the only 
possible motive to action. The reason, 
and the only reason, why we should per- 
form virtuous actions, or, in other words, 
seek the good of others, is that on the 
whole such a course will bring us the 
greatest amount of happiness. 

We have here then a general statement 
of the doctrine which bases morals upon 
experience. If we ask what constitutes 
virtuous, and what vicious actions, we are 
told that the first are those which increase 
the happiness or diminish the pains^ of 
mankind ; and the second are those which 
have the opposite effect. If we ask what 
is the motive to virtue, we are told that it 
is an enlightened self-interest. The words 
happiness, utility, and interest include, 
however, many different kinds of enjoy- 
ment, and have given rise to many differ- 
ent modifications of the theory. 

Perhaps the lowest and most repulsive 
form of this theory is that which was pro- 
pounded by Maqjdeville, in his Enquiry 
into the Origin of Moral Virtue! Accord- 
ing to this writer, virtue sprang in 

» ‘*The chief thing therefore which lawgivers and 
other wi&c men that have laboured for the establish- 
ment oi society have endeavoured, has been to make 
the people they were to govern believe that it was 
more beneficial for everj'body to conquer than to 
indulge his appetites, and much better to mmd the 
public than what seemed his private interest Observ- 
ing that none were either so savage as not to be 
charmed with praise, or so despicable as patiently to 
bear contempt, they justly concluded that flattery must 
be the most powertui argument that could be used to 
human creatures. Making use of this bewitching 
engine, they extolled the excellency of our nature above 
other animals by the help of which we were capable 
of performing the most noble achievements. Having, 
by this artful flattery, insinuated themselves into the 
hearts of men. they began to instruct them in the 
notions of honour and shame, &c.'* 

Origin q/ 


the first instance from the cunning of 
rulers. These, in order to govern men, 
found it necessary to persuade them that 
it was a noble thing to restrain, instead 
of indulging their passions, and to devote 
themselves entirely to the good^ of the 
community. The manner in which they 
attained this end was by acting upon the 
feeling of vanity. They persuaded men 
that human nature was something nobler 
than the nature of animals, and that 
devotion to the community rendered a 
man pi e-eminently great. By statues', 
and titles, and honours ; by contmualiy 
extolling such men as Regulus or Decius ; 
by representing those who were addicted 
to useless enjoyments as a low and 
despicable class, they at last so inflamed 
the vanity of men as to kindle an intense 
emulation, and inspire the most heroic 
actions. And soon new influences came 
into play. Men who began by restraining 
their passions, in order to a^cquire the 
pleasure of the esteem ot others, found 
that this restiaint saved them from many 
painful consequences that would have 
naturally ensued from over-indulgence, 
and this discovery became a new motive 
to virtue.. Each member of the^ com- 
munity, moreover, found that he himself 
derived benefit from the self-sacrifice of 
others, and also that when he was seeking 
his own interest, without regjard to others, 
no persons stood so much in his way as 
those who were similarly employed, and 
he had thus a double reason for diffusing 
abroad the notion of the excellence of 
self-sacrifice. The result of all this was 
that men agreed to stigmatise under the 
term “ vice ” whatever was injurious, and 
to eulogise as “ virtue ” whatever was 
beneficial to society. 

The opinions of Mandevllle attracted, 
when they were published, an attention 
greatly beyond their intrinsic merit, but 
they are now sinking rapidly into desei ved 
oblivion. The author, in a poem called 
The Fable of the Bees, and in comments 
attached to it, himself advocated a thesis 
altogether inconsistent with that I ha\e 
described, maintaining that “ private vices 
were public benefits,” and endeavouring- 
in a long series of very feeble and some- 
times very grotesque arguments, to prove 
that vice was in the highest degree bene- 
ficial to mankind. A far greater writer 
had, however, already framed a scheme of 
morals which, if somewhat less repulsive, 
was in no degree less selfish tlian that of 
Mandeville ; and the opinions of Hobbes 
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concerning the^ essence and origin of 
virtue, have, with no very great varia- 
tions, been adopted by what majr be 
termed the narrower school of Utilita- 
rians. 

; According to these writers we ai^e 
governed exclusively by our own interest.* 
Pleasure, they assure us, is the only 
good,® and moral good and moral evil 
mean nothing more than our voluntary 
conformity to a law that will bring it to 
us.3 To love good simply as good, is 
impossible/ When we speak of the good- 
ness of God, we mean only His goodness 
to us 5 Reverence is nothing more than 

* I conceive that when a man deliberates whether 
be shall do a thing or not do it, he does nothing else 
but consider whether it be better for hunself to do it or 
not to do it" (Hobbes, On liberty and Necessity) 
** Good and ev il are names that sigmty our appetites 
and aversions ’’ (/b/d , part i, ch. xv ) 

“ Obligation is the necessity of doing or omitting ao> 
action m ordej to be happy." (Gay’s dissertation pre- 
fixed to King's Origin of Evil^ p 36 ) “ The only 
reason or motive by which individuals can possiblv be 
induced to the practice ot virtue must be the tceling 
immediate or the prospect of future private happiness " 
(Brown, On the^ Ch&racieristtcs, p. 159.) “h,n tout 
temps, en tout Ueu, tant en mati^re de morale qu’en 
matnire d’espnt, c’cst I'lnt^rfit personnel qui dicte le 
jugement des particuhers, et rint<6rSt g^n^ral qui dicte 
ceiui des nations Tout homme ne prend dans ses 
jugements conseil que de son mt^rfit,” (Helv^tius, pe 
l*Esprtts discours u.) ** Nature has placed mankind 
under the governance of two sovereign inasters, pain 
and pleasure. It Is for them alone to point out what 
we uu^t to do,^ as well as to determine what we shall 
do . . The principle of utili^ recognises this subjec- 
tion, and assumes it for the foundation of that system 
the object of which is to rear the fabric of telioty by 
tbe hands of reason and of law. Systems wbica 
attempt to question it deal in sounds instead oi sense,^ 
in caprice instead ot reason, in darkness instead of 
h^ht.^ (Bentham's Principles of Morals and Legi^la- 
tiony ch. 1.) ** By the principle of utility is meant that 
principle which approves or aisapprovcs of everj action 
whatsoever, according to the tendency which it appears 
tu have to augment or^ dimmish the happiness ot the 
party whose interest is in question" {/btd.) *'Je 
regarde I'amour ^clair^ de nous-mdmes comme le 
pnncipe de tout sacrifice moral." (D'Alembert, quoted 
by D Stewart, Active and Moral Powers, vol i p. aaa) 

^ Pleasure is in itself a good; nay, even, setting 
aside immunity from pam, the only good ; pain is in 
itself an evil, and, indeed, without exception, tbe only 
evil, or else the words good and evil have no meaning.^' 
(Bentham's Principles of Morals and Legtslaiton, ch. x.) 

3 ** Good and evil are nothing but pleasure and pain, 
or that which occasions or procures pleasure or pain to 
us. Moral good and evil then is only the conformity or 
disagreement of our voluntary actions to some law 
whereby good or evil is drawn on us by the will and 
power of the law-maker, which good and evil, pleasure 
or pain, attending our observance or breach of the law 
by the decree of the law-maker, » that we call reward 
cr punishment." (Locke's Essay, book ji, ch. xxvui ) 
'''Take away pleasures and pa«ns, not only happing, 
but justice, and duty, and obligation, and virtue, all of 
which have been so elaborately held up to view as 
independent of them, are so many emptj smmds." 
(Bentham's Springs of Action, ch. i § 15 > 

4 ** il lui est ausst unposaibie d'almer le bien pour le 

bien, qua d'almer le mai pour le mal." (Helv^fetius, De 
VEapni, disc. ii. ch. t.) ^ 

5 *‘Even the goodness which we apprehend m God 
Aimjgbt> Us His goodness to us," (Hobbes, On Human 


our conviction, that one who has^ power 
to do us both good and harm, will only 
do us good.* The pleasures of piety arise 
from the belief that we are about to 
receive pleasure, and the pains of piety 
from the belief that we are about to suffer 
pain, from the Deity.® Our very affec- 
tions, according to some of these writers, 
are all forms of self-love. Thus charity 
springs partly from our desire to obtain 
the esteem of others, partly from the 
expectation that the favours we have^ 
bestowed will be reciprocated, and partly, 
too, from the gratification of the sense ot 
power, by the proof that we can satisfy 
not only our own desires but also the 
desires of others.^ Pity is an emotion 
arising from a vivid realisation of sorrow 
that may befall ourselves, suggested by 
the sight of the sorrows of others. We 
pity especially those who have not 
deserved calamity, because we consider 
ourselves to belong to that category ; and 
the spectacle of suffering against which 
no foresight could provide, reminds us 
most forcibly of wiiat may happen 
to ourselves.* Friendship is the sense 

Nature, ch. vii. § 3 ) So Waterfand, ** To love God is 
in effect the same thing as to love happiness, eternal 
happiness ; and the ]o\ e of happiness is still the love of 
ourselves. " ( Third Sermon an Self-laoe ) 

* “ Reverence is the conception we have concerning 
another, that he bath the power to do unto us both 

g ood and hu rt, but not the will to do us hurt." (Hobbes, 
'« Human Nature, ch, viii. § 7.) 

The pleasures of piety are the pleasures that 
accompany the beliet of a man’s being m the aci^uisi- 
tion, or in possession of the goodwill or favour ot the 
Supreme Being , and as a fruit ot it, ot his being in the 
way^ of enjoying pleasures to be received by God's 
special appointment either in this life or in a life to 
come." (Bentham’s Principles of Morals and LegthlOf 
tton, ch. v.) The^ pains of piety are the pams that 
accompany the belief of a man's being obnoxious to 
the displeasure^ of the Supreme Being, and in conse- 
quence to certain pains to be inflicted by His especial 
^pointment, either in this lite or in a life to come 
These may be also called the paifis of religion." (ibtd, ) 

3 '‘There can he no greater argument to a man of 
his own power than to find himself able not only to 
accomplish his own desires, but also to assist other 
men^ m theirs ; and this is that conception wherein 
consisteth charity.” (Hobbes, On Hum. Nat , cb. ix. 

§ r7.) ** No man giveth but with intention of good to 
himself, because gift is voluntary ; and of all voluntary 
acts, the object to every man is his own good.’’ 
(Hobbes’ Leviathan, part 1. ch, xv.) “ Dream not that 
men will move their little finger to serV)$i you, unless 
their advantage in so doing be obvious to them. Men 
never did so, and never will while human nature is 
made of its present matenala." (Beatliam’s Deontology, 
vol. ii. p. 133.) 

4 “Pity isimagmatiort or fiction of future calamity 
to ourselves, proceeding from the sense of another 
man's calamity. But when it lighteth on such as we 
think ha've not deserved the same, the compassion is 
greater, because there then appeareth more probability 
that the same may happen to us ; for the evil that 
happencth to an innocent man may happen to every 
man ’’ (Hobb^, On Hum, Nat. ch, ix. § to.) “ La 
pitie est souvdnt un sentimeut de nos propres maua 
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of the need of the person befriended ^ 
From such a conception of human 
nature it is easy to divine what system of 
morals must flow. No character, feehni?, 
or action is naturally better than others, 
and as long as men are in a savage con- 
dition, morality has no existence. For- 
tunately, however, we are all dependent 
for many of our pleasures upon others. 
Co-operation and organisation are essen- 
tial to our happiness, and these are im- 
• possible without some restraint being 
placed upon our appetites Laws are 
enacted to secure this restraint, and being 
sustained by rewards and punishments, 
they make.it the interest of the indi- 
vidual to regard that of the community. 
According to Hobbes, the disposition of 
man is so anarchical, and the importance 
oi restraining it so transcendent, that 
absolute government alone is good ; the 
commands of the sovereign are supreme, 
and must therefore constitute the law of 
morals. The other moralists of the 
school, though repudiating this notion, 
have given a very great and distinguished 
place to legislation in their schemes of 
ethics ; for all our conduct being deter- 
mined by our interests, virtue being 
simply the conformity of our own inte- 
rests with those of the community, and a 
judicious legislation being the chief way 
of securing this conformity, the functions 
of the moralist and of the legislator are 
almost identical.* But in addition to the 

dans les maux d‘autrui C'est une habile pr^vo>ancc 
des malheurs 06 nous pouvons tonibt^r Nousdonnon', 
des secours aux autres pour les cng-ag-cr A nouj> en 
donner en de semblables occasions, et res setvwes qu« 
nous leur rendons sont, A proprement parler, des bien<^ 
que nous nous faisons A nous-mSmes par avance * 
(La Rochefoucauld, Ma^tmes^ 364 ) Butler has re- 
marked that it Hobbes’ account were true, the most 
tearful would be the most compassionate nature, but 
this IS perhaps not quite just, for Hobbes* notion of 
pity implies the union of two not abs.ilutely identical, 
though nearly allied, mlluences, timidity and imagina- 
tion The theory ot Adam Smith, though closely con- 
nected with, difters totally m consequences from that 
ol Hobbes on this point He says, “WTien I condole 
with you for the loss of your son, in order to enter into 
your grief, I do not consider what 1 , a person of such 
a character and profession, should suifer if 1 had a 
son, and if that son should die— I consider what I 
should suffer it I was really you. I not only change 
circumstances with you, but I cliange persons and 
characters Aly grief, therefore, is entirely upon your 
account A man may sympathise with a woman m 
child-bed, though it is impossible he should conceive 
lumseirsuffenng her pains in his own proper person 
and character.” {Moral Seniimanis, part vu ch. 1 $ 3 ) 

^ Ce que les hommes ont nomm^ amiti^ n’est qu'une 
socidtd, qu'un management rAciproque dmter^’s et 
qu’un Achange de bons ofRces Ce n’est euhn qu’un 
commerce oh I’amour-propre se propose toujours 
quelque chose A gagiier ” (La Rochefoucauld, 

See this idea developCa at large in Helv^ius ) 

9 ** La science de la morale u est autre chose que la 


I rewards and punishments of the penal 
code, tho:5e arising from public opinion — 
fame or infamy, the friendship or hostility 
of those about us—aie enlisted on the side 
of virtue. The educating influence of 
laws, and the growing perception of the 
Tdentity of interests of the different mem- 
bers of the community, create a public 
opinion favourable to all the qualities 
which are “the means of peaceable, soci- 
able, and comfortable living Such are 
justice, gratitjJe modesty, equity, and 
mercy , and such, too, are purity and 
chastity, which, considered in themselves 
alone, are in no degree more excelleni 
than the coarsest and most indiscriminate 
lust, but which can be shown to be con- 
ducive to the happiness oi society, and 
become in consequence virtues ^ This 
education of public opinion grows con- 
tinually stronger with civilisation, and 
gradually moulds the characters of men, 
making them more and more disinte- 
rested, heroic, and unselfish A dis- 
intensted, unselfish, and heroic man, it 
is explained, is one who is strictly en- 
grossed in the pursuit of Iris own pleasure, 
but who pursues it m such a manner as 
to include in itsgratihcasion the happiness 
of others. 3 

sciiM.ee mi'mfde la li'gi'l'iiion.” (HelvAtius, BeVE&pfti, 

« 17 ) 

* this docintu IS e\potmded at length in all the 
more I works ol and his school The following 

pas'i.tge 1!!. a air pt u nei of their meaning* “Moral 
phiU'sopliy IS nothing else but the science ot what is 
goixl ind evil .n tne con vcrs.ifion and socielj of onau- 
ki id Good and evd arc n.imes that Mgmly our 
appetites and aversions, which in dii^crent temperji. 
customs, and doctrines ot men are different from 
whence arise disputes, controver*iies, nnd at last' war 
\nu therelo'e, so long as man is m this condition of 
mere nature (which is a condition ot war), bis private 
ippeiitr i-v the measure ot ^ood and evil And conse- 
qucntlj ah men agree in this, that pca^e is good and 
therot«>re aKo that the ways or moans o^ peace, which 
(as I havr showed betore) are justice, gratitude, modestx , 
equity, men y, and the rest of the laws ot nature, are 
good and their contrary vices eviJ ” (Hobbes 
/^erna^/aN, part 1 ch XV ) See, too, a striking 
pa*,- tgc in Bentham’s Duofttoiogy, vol u p xj-e 

3 As an ingenious wnter in the Saturday Rtsvirw 
(Aug 10, 1867) expresses it “ Chastity is merely a 
S4>ci .1 law created to encourage the alliances that most 
promote the permanent welfare ot the race, and to 
maintain woman in a social position which it is thought 
advisab'e slie should hold'’ See, too, on this view, 
Hume’s Enquiry eoncer-nmg- Morah, % 4, and also note 
X i “ To what otlier puipose do all the ideas of chastity 
and movlestv serve V Nisi utile est quod facimus, 
fiustra est gloria.” 

J “All pleasure is necessarily self-regarding, for it is 
impossible to have any feelings out ot our own mind. 
But there are modes of delight t^'at bring also satisfac- 
tion to others, rrom the round that they take in their 
course. Such are the pleasures oi benevolence. Others 
imply no participation by an> second party, as, for 
example, eating, dnaking, bodily warmth, property, 
am# power, while a third dasv, are *ed by the pains 
and privations of fellow being n, aii the delights of 
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It is a very old assertion, that a man 
who prudently sought his own interest 
would live a life of perfect virtue. This 
opinion is adopted by most of those Utili- 
tarians who are least inclined to lay great 
stress upon religious motives ; and as they 
maintain that every man necessarily pur- 
sues exclusively his own happiness, we 
return by another path to the old Platonic 
doctrine, that all vice is ignorance. Virtue 
is a judicious, and vice an injudicious, 
pursuit of pleasure. Virtue is a branch 
of prudence, vice is nothing more than 
impiudence or miscalculation.* He who 
seeks to improve the moral condition of 
mankind has two, and only two, ways of 
accomplishing his end. The first is, to 
make it more and more the interest of 
each to conform to that of the others ; 
the^ second is, to dispel the ignorance 
which prevents men from seeing their 
true interest.® If chastity or truth, or 
any other of what we regard as virtues, 
could be shown to produce on the whole 
more pain than they destroy, or to deprive 
men ot more pleasure than they afford, 
they would not be virtues, but vices.s If 

sport and tyranny Ihe condemnatory phrase, selfish- 
ness,^ applies with esijecial emphasis to the la‘it-- 
mentioncd class, and, in a qualified degree, to the 
second group , while such terms as unselfishness, dis- 
interestedness, self-devotion, are applied to the vicari- 
ous position wherein we seek our own satisfaction m 
that of others," (Bain, On the Entoitons and 
p. 1x3 ) 

^ “Vice may be defined to be a miscalculation of 
chances, a mistake m estimating the value oi pleasures 
and pains. It is false moral arithmetic." (Bentham’s 
Deontology, vol i. p. 131 ) 

* “La Ti^compense, la punition, la gloire et I'lnfamie 
soumises k ses volontessont quatre csp^ces de divmites 
avec lesquelies ie Isi^islateur pevit toujours op^rer le 
bien public et cr^er uo& hommes ulustres en tous ies 
genres ^ Toute 1 ^tude des morahstes consists k deter- 
miner r usage qu’on doit faire de ces recompenses et de 
tes pimitions et les secours qu’on peut tirer pour her 
rmWrfitt personnel k I’ml^rdt g6n6ral ’’ (Helvitius, De 
I li aa.) “ La justice de nos jugements et de 

nos actions n’est jamais que la rencontre heureuse de 
notre int^rfit avec I’lnt^rfit public.” (Ibid 11. 7) “To 
prove that the immoral action is a miscalculation of 
self-interest, to show how erroneous an estimate the 
vicious man makes of pains and pleasures, is the pur- 
pose of the intelligent moralist Unless he can do tins 
he does nothing ; for, as has been stated above, for a 
man not to pursue what he deems likely to produce to 
him the greatest sum of enjoyment ns, in the very 
nature of things, impossible.” (Bentham’s Deontology,) 

3 “ if the ettiect of virtue were to prevent or destroy 
more pleasure than it produced, or to produce more 
pam than it prevented, its more appropnate name 
would be wickedness and folly; wick^ness as it 
effected others^ folly as respected him who practised 
it.” (Bentham s Deontology, vol ip. 142) “Weigh 
pams, weigh pleasures, and as the balance stands will 
staaa the question of right and wrong.” {Ibid vol i. 
P *37 ) “ Moraiis philosophiai caput est, Faustme fib, 
ut bcias quibus ad beatam vitam pervemri ratiouibus 
possit.” (Apuleius, Ad. Doct. Flatonis, li.) “Atque 
ipsa utilitas, justi props mater et sequi.” (Horace, 

I, 111 


it could be shown that it is not for our 
own interest to practise any of what are 
admitted to be virtues, all obligation to 
practise them would immediately cease.* 
The whole scheme of ethics may be 
evolved from the four canons of Epicurus. 
The pleasure which produces no pain is to 
be embraced. The pain which produces' 
no pleasure is to be avoided. The plea- 
sure is to be avoided which prevents a 
greater pleasure, or produces a greater, 
pam. The pain is to be endured which 
averts a greater pain, or secures a greater 
pleasure.® 

So far I have barely alluded to any but 
terrestrial motives. These, in Jthe opinion 
of many of the most illustrious of the 
school, are sufficient, but others — as we 
shall see, I think, with great reason — are 
of a different opinion. Their obvious 
resource is in the rewards and punish- 
ments of another w'orld, and these they 
accordingly present as the motive to 
virtue, Ol all the modifications of the 
selfish theory, this alone can be said to 
furnish interested motives for virtue which 
are invariably and incontestably adequate. 
If men introduce the notion of infinite 
punishments and infinite rewards dis- 
tributed by an omniscient Judge, they 
can undoubtedly supply stronger reasons 
for practising virtue than can ever be 
found for practising vice. While admit- 
ting, therefore, in emphatic terms, that 
any sacrifice of our pleasure, without the 
prospect of an equivalent reward, is a 
simple act of madness, and unworthy of 
a rational being, 3 these writers maintain 

t “ We can be obliged to nothing but wliat we our- 
selves are to gam or lose something b> , lor nothing 
else can be ‘ violent motive ’ to us. As we should not 
be obliged to obey the laws or the magistrate unless 
rewards or punishments, pleasure or pam, somehow or 
other, depended upon our obedience , so neither should 
we, without the same reason, be obliged to do what is 
right, to practise virtue, or to obey the commands of 
God ” (Faley’s Motal Philosophy, book ii. cU h.) 

* See Gassendi, PhUon^ophiee Epwun Syntagma 
These four canons are a skilful condensation of the 
argument of Tqrquatus in Cicero, De Fin. i a See, 
too. a very striking letter by Epicums himself, given 
in his hte by Diogenes Laertius. 

3 “ Sanus igitur non est, qui nulla spe majore pro- 
posita, us bonis quibus caeten utuntur m vita, labores 
et cruciatus et misenas anteponat Noti aliter his 
boms prsssentibus abstinendum est quam si sint ahqua 
majora, propter quae tanti sit et voluptates omittere et 
maJa omma sustinere.” (Lactantius, Div. Inst. vi. g ) 
Macaulay, m some youthful essajs against theUtiU- 
tanan theory (which he characteristically described as 
“Not much more laughable than phrenology, and 
immeasurably more humane than cock-fighting "), 
maintains the theological form of selfishness in very 
strong terms. “ What prOpo*sition is there respecting 
human nature which is absolutely and universally true? 
We know of only one, and that is not only true but 
identical, that men always act from self-interest.” 
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that we may reasonably sacrifice the en- 
joyments of this life, because we shall be 
rewarded by far greater enjoyment in the 
next. To gain heaven and avoid hell 
should be the spring of all our actions,' 
and virtue is simply prudence extending 
its calculations beyond the grave.® This 
calculation is what we mean by the 
“ religious motive.’* s The belief that the 
nobility and excellence of virtue could 
incite us, was a mere delusion of the 
Pagans. 4 

(Review of Mill’s Essay o*i Government) “Of this 
we may be sure, that the words ‘ greatest happiness ’ 
will never in anj; man's mouth mean more tnan the 
greatest happiness of others, which is consistent with 
what he thinks his own This direction (Do as you 
would be done by) would be utterly unmeaning, as it 
actually is m Mi Bentham’s philosophy, unless it were 
accompanied by a sanction In the Christian scheme 
accordingly it is accompanied by a sanction of immense 
force. To a man whose greatest happiness in this 
world is inconsistent with the greatest happiness ol 
the greatest number is held out the prospect of an 
infinite happiness hereafter, from which ha excludes 
himself b> wronging his fellow - creatures here ” 
iAns 7 ver to t/ie “ JVesimtnsfer Review's *’ Defence 
q/MtlL) 

» “All virtue and piety are thus resolvable into a 
principle of self-love. It is what Scripture itself 
resolves them into b\ founding them upon faith in 
God’s promises, and hope m things unseen In th.s 
way it may be rightly said that there is no such thing 
as disinterested virtue 1 1 is with reference to ourselves 
and for our own sakes that we love even God Himself.” 
(Waterland, Third Sermon on Self-love.) “ To nsk the 
happiness of the whole duration of our being in any 
case whatever, were it possible, would be foolish ” 
(Robert Hall’s Sermon on Modern Infidelity ) “ In the 
moral system themeansare virtuous practice; the end, 
happiness ” (Warburton's Divine Legaiton^ book ii. 
Appendix.) 

a “There is always understood to be a difference 
between an act of prudence and an act of duty. Thus, 
if 1 distrusted a man who owed me a sum of mone>, I 
ehould reckon it an act of prudence to get another 
person bound with him , but I should hardly call it an 
act of dutj' . Now in what, >oa will ask, does the 
difference consist, inasmuch^ as, according to our 
account of the matter, both in the one case and the 
other, in acts of duty as well as acts of prudence, w'c 
consider solely what we ourselves shall gam or lose by 
the act? The differerce, and the only difference, is 
this : that in the one case we con«iider what we shall 
jgam^ or lose m the present world ; in the other case we 
consider also what we shall gam or lose in the world to 
come ” (Paley’s Moral Philosophy^ ii 3.) 

3 “Hence we may see the weakness and mistake of 
those falsely religious who are scandalised at our 
being determined to the pursuit of virtue through any 
degree of rep^ard to its happy consequences in this hie* 
For it IS evident that the religious motive is precisely 
of* the same kind, only stronger, as the happiness 
expected is greater and more lasting.” (Brown’s 
Essays on the Characteristics^ p. 2.10.) 

^ “If a Christian, who has the view of happiness 
anoi misery in another life, be asked why a man must 
keep his word, he will give this as a reason : because 
God, who has the power of eternal life and death, 
requires it of us. But if an Hobbist be asked why, he 
will answer : because the public requires it, and the 
Leviathan will punish you it you do not. And if one of 
the old heathen philosophers had been asked, he would 
Jbave answered ; because it was dishonest, below the 
diignity^ of man, and opposite to virtue, the highest 
j^fection of human nature, to do otherwise. ” (Locke’s 
Essajit i, 3, ) • 

PART I. 


Considered simply in the light of a 
prudential scheme, there are only two 
possible objections that could be brought 
against this theory. It might be said 
that the amount of virtue required for 
entering heaven was not defined, and that 
therefore it would be possible to enjoy 
some vices on earth with impunity. To 
this, however, it is answered that the very 
indefiniieness of the requirement rendeis 
zealous piety a matter of prudence, and 
also that there is probably a graduated 
scale of rewaids and punishmenis adapted 
to every variety of merit and demerit.* It 
might be said too that present pleasures 
are at least certain, and that those of 
another world are not equally so. It is 
answered that the rewards and punish- 
ments offered in another world are so 
transcendently great that, according to 
the rules of ordinary prudence, df there 
were only a probability, or even a bare 
possibility, of their being real, a "viise 
man should regulate his course with a 
view to them.* 

Among these writers, however, some 
have di\ erged to a certain degree from the 
broad stream of utilitarianism, declaring 
that the foundation of the moral law is 
not utility, but the will or arbitrary decree 
of God. This opinion, which was pro- 
pounded by the schoolman Ockham, and 
by several other writers of his age,® has 
in modern times found many adherents,** 
and been defended through a variety of 
motives. Some have upheld it on the 

» Thus Palcy remarks that “ The Chiistian religion 
hath not ascertained the precise quantity of virtue 
necessary to salvation,” And he then proceeds to ui ge 
the probability of graduated scales of^ rewards and 
punishments {Mo? al Pku'osohhy, hook i ch. vn ) 

® This view was developed by Locke ^Essay on the 
Human Understandings book 11 ch xxi ) Pascal, m 
a well-known passage, applied the same argument to 
Christianity, urging that the rewards and punishments 
it promises are so great that it is the part of a wise 
man to embrace the creed, even though be believes it 
improbable, if there be but a possibility m its favour 

3 Cudworth, in his Immutable Morals^ has collected 
the names of a number of the schoolmen who held this 
view. See, too, an interesting note in Miss Cobbe's 
very learned Essay on Intuitive Moiah. pp,^ 18, 19 

4 E.g , Soame Jenyns, Dr. Johnson, Crusius, Pascal, 
Palev, and Austin Warbnrton is generally quoted in 
the list, but not, I think, quite fairly. See his theory, 
which is rather complicated {Divine Legation^ 1 4). 
Waterland appears to have held this view, and also 
Condillac. See a very remarkable chapter on morals 
in his TratU des Anvmauxt part li. ch. vii. Closely 
connected with this doctnne is the notion that the 
morality of God is genencally different ^ from the 
morality of men, which, having been held with more or 
less distinctness b> many theologians (Archbishop King 
being perhaps the most prominent), has found m our 
own day an able defender in Dr. Mansel. Much infor- 
mation on the history of this doctrine will be found in 
Dr. hlansel's Second Letter to Professor Goldwin 
Smith (Oxford, i86a). 
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philosophicai ground that a law can be 
nothing but the sentence of a lawgiver ; 
others from a desire to place morals in 
permanent subordination to theology ; 
others in order to answer objections to 
Christianity derived from apparently im- 
moral acts said to have been sanctioned 
by the Divinity ; and others because, 
having adopted strong Calvinistic senti- 
ments, they were at once profoundly 
opposed to utilitarian morals, and at the 
same time too firmly convinced of the 
total depravity of human nature to admit 
the existence of any trustworthy moral 
sense.* 

In the majority of cases, however, these 
writers have proved substantially utilita- 
rians. When asked how we can know 
the will of God, they answer that in as far 
as it is not included in express revelation, 
it must be discovered by the rule of 
utility ; fpr nature pro\ es that the Deity 
is supremely benevolent, and desires the 
welfare of men, and therefore any con- 
duct that leads to that end is in conformity 
with His Will.* To the question why the 
Divine will should be obeyed, there are 
but two answers. The first, which is that 
of the intuitive moralist, is tliat we are 
under a natural obligation of gratitude to 
our Creator. The second, which is that 
of the selfish moralist, is that the Creator 
has infinite rewards and punishments at 
His disposal. The latter answer appears 
usually to have been adopted, and the 
most eminent member has summed up 
with great succinctness the opinion of his 
school , “ The good of mankind,” he says, 

is the subject, the will of God the rule, 
and everlasting happiness the motive and 
end of ail virtue.”* 

J Leibnitz noticed the frequency with which Sapralap* 
sarian Calvinists adopt this doctnne. {.Thiodicie^ part 
u. § 176.) Archbishop Whately, who from bis connec- 
tion with the Irish clergy had admirable opportunities 
of studying the tendencies of C^vinism, makes a 
similar remark as the result of his own experience. 
{JVhaUly* » Liffj vol. iL p. 33^.) 

a ** God designs the happiness of all His sentient | 
creatures.... Knowing the tendencies of our actions, 
and knowing His benevolent purpose, we know His 
taat commands.” {hnfsXm' 9 , Lectures <ffijurtsprud€nca, 
vol. i p. 31.) **The commands nhicb lie has revealed 
we must gather from the terms wherein they are 
promulgated. The commands which He has not 
revealed we must construe by the principle of utilitj ” | 
{Ibid. p. 96. So Paley's Mffral P/uiaso^j^t book u 

ch. IV. V.) 

3 Paley‘s Moral Phtlosophy^ book L ch, vii. The I 
question of the ditinterest^ness of the love we should 
bear to God was agitated in the Catholic Church, 
Bossuet taking selhsh, and F^nelon the unselBdi 
side. The opinions of F^nelon and MoHnos on the 
subject were authoritatively condemned. Xn Ensfland, 
the less dogmatic character of the national faith, and 
also the tact that the great anti-Christian writer, 


We have seen that the disdnctive 
characteristic of the inductive school of 
moralists is an absolute denial of the 
existence of any natural or innate moral 
sense or faculty enabling us to distin- 
guish between the higher and lower parts 
of our nature, revealing to us either 
the existence of a law of duty or the 
conduct that it prescribes. We have seen 
that the only postulate of these writers is 
that happiness, being universally desired, 
is a desirable thing, that the only merrl 
they recognise in actions or feelings is 
their tendency to promote human happi- 
ness, and that the only motive to a vir- ' 
tuous act they conceive possible is the real 
or supposed happiness of the agent. The 
sanctions of morality thus constitute its 
obligation, and apart from them the word 
“ ought ” is absolutely unmeaning. Those 
sanctions, as we have considered them, 
are of different kinds and degrees of 
magnitude. Paley, though elsewhere 
acknowledging the others, regarded the 
religious one as so immeasurably the 
first j that he represented it as the one 
motive of virtue.* Locke divided them 
into Divine rewards and punishments, 
legal penalties and social penalties ; * 
Bentham into physical, political, moral 
or popular, and religious — ^the first being 
the bodily evils that result from vice, the 
second thd enactments of legislators, the 
third the pleasures and pains arising from 
social intercourse, the fourth the rewards 
and punishments of another world.* 
During the greater part of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the controversy 
in England between those who derived the 

Hobbes, W4S the advocate of extreme selfishness lu 
morals, had, X think, a favourable influence upon the 
ethics of the Church. Hobbes gave the first great 
impulse to moral philosophy m England, and hts 
opponents were naturally intpelled to an unselfish 
theory. Bishop Cumberland led the way, resolving 
virtue (like Hutcheson) into benevolence. The 
majonty of divines, however, till the present [the 
nineteenth] century, have, I think, been on the semsh 
side. 

> Moral Pktlo&iphyt ii. 3. 

* Essay on ihs tinman lJ[nderstanding^ fi. iS 
3 Principles 0/ Morals and Legtslaitonf ch ui, Mr. 
Mill observes that *‘Beniham‘8 idea oi the world is 
that of a collection of persons pursuing ea^ his 
separate interest or pleasure, and tiie* prevention ot 
whom from jostling one another more than ts unavoid- 
able may be attempted by hopes and fears derived from 
three sources— the law, reli§rion, and public opinion. 
To these three powers coii'-idei^ as binding human 
conduct, he gave the name of sanctions ; the political , 
sanction operating fa> the rewards and penalties of the 
law ; the religious sanction by those expected from the 
ruler of the universe; and the popular, which he 
characteristically calls also the moral sanction, operat- 
ing through the pains and pleasures arising from the > 
favour or disfavour of our tellow-creatures^’ {Pisser« 
taitons vol i* pp. 36*~3&3,) 
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moral code from experience and those who 
derived it from intuitions of the reason, or 
from a special faculty, or from amoral sense, 
or from the power of sympathy, turned 
mainly upon the existence of an unselfish 
element in our nature. The reality of 
this existence having been maintained by 
’Shaftesbury, was established with an un- 
precedented, and I believe an irresistible, 
force by Hutcheson ; and the same ques- 
*tion occupies a considerable place in the 
writings of Butler, Hume, and Adam 
Smith. The selfishness of the school of 
Hobbes, though in some degree mitigated, 
may be li aced in every page of the writ- 
ings of Bentham ; but some of his dis- 
ciples have in this respect deviated very 
widely from their master, and in their 
hands the whole tone and complexion of 
utilitarianism have been changed.* The 
two means by which this transformation 
has been effected are the recognition of 
our unselfish or sympathetic feelings, 
and the doctrine of the association of 
ideas. 

That human nature is so constituted 
that we naturally take a pleasure in the 
sight of the joy of others is one of those 
facts which to an ordinary observer might 
well appear among the most patent that 
can be conceived. We have seen, how- 
ever, that it was emphatically denied by 
Hobbes, and during the greater part of 
the last century it was fashionable among 
writers of the school of Helvdtius to en- 
deavour to prove that ail domestic or 
social affections were dictated simply by 
a need of the person who was beloved. 
The reality of the pleasures and pains of 

‘ Hume on this, as on most other points, em- 
pha,tica,ll> opposed to the school of Hobbes, and c\en 
declared that no one could honestly and m good faith 
deny the reality ot an unselfish element in man. Fol- 
lowing in the steps ot Butler, he explained it in the 
following passage: ** Hunger and thirst have eating 
and drinking for their end, and from the gratification 
of these primary appetites arises a pleasure which may 
become the object of another species of desire or inclina- 
tion that IS secondary and interested. In the same 
manner there are mental passions by which we are 
impelled immediately to seek particular objects, such 
as fame or power or vengeance, without any regard to 
interest, and when these objects are attained pleasing 
enjoyment ensues .Now where is the dimculty of 
conceiving that this may likewise be the case with 
benevolence and friendship, and that from the original 
frame of our temper we may feel a desire of another’s 
happiness or good, which by means of that aifection 
becomes our own good, and is afterwards pursued, 
from the combined motives of benevolence and self- 
enjoyment ? " (Hume’s Enqinry cQnccrfunf[ Morals, 
Appendix 11 .) Compare Butler ; ** If there be any 
appetite or any inward principle besides self-love, why 
utay triere not be an affection towards the good of our 
fellow-creatures, and delight from that affection’s being 
pi^atified aud uneasiness from tmngs going contrary to 
It#*' {Sermtrn oyt Compassion,) • 


sympathy was admitted by Benlhani , * 
but, in accordance with the whole spirit 
of his philosophy, he threw them as much 
as possible into the background, and, as 
I have already noticed, gave them no 
place in his summary of the sanctions of 
virtue. The tendency, however, of the 
later members of the school has been to 
recognise them fully,® though they differ 
as to the source from which they spring. 
According to one section our benevolent 
affections are derived from our selfish 
feelings by an associatio^n of ideas in a 
manner which I shall presently describe. 
According to the other, they are an original 
part of the constitution of our nature. 
However they be generated, their exist- 
ence is admitted, their cultivation is a 
main object of morals, and the pleasure 
derived from their exercise a leading 
motive to virtue. The differences bettveen 
the intuitive moralists and their rivals on 
this point are of two kinds. B6th acknow- 
ledge the existence in human nature of 
both benevolent and malevolent feelings, 
and that we have a natural power of dis- 
tinguishing one from the other ; but the 
first maintain and the second deny that 
vre have a natural power of perceiving 
that one is better than the other. Botli 
admit that we enjoy a pleasure in acts of 
benevolence to others, but most writers 
of the first school maintain that that 
pleasure follows unsought for, while 
writers of the other school contend^ that 
the desire of obtaining it is the motive of 
the action. 

But by far the most ingenious and at 
the same time most influential system of 
utilitarian morals is that which owes its 
distinctive feature to the doctrine of asso- 
ciation of Hartley. This doctrine, which 

* “By sympathetic sensibility is to be unJcrslood 
the propensity that a man has to deiive pleasure Irom 
the happiness, and pam from the unhappiness, of other 
sensitive beings.” (Bentham’s Prmctples of Morals 
and Legulaiwn, ch vi.) “ The sense of sympathy is 
universal. Perhaps there never existed a human being 
who had reached full age %vithout the experience of 
pleasure at another’s pleasure, of uneasiness at 
another’s pain ..Community of interests, similarity 
of opinion, are sources from whence it springs, 
{Dconiology, vol i pp. 169-170 ) 

a “ The idea of the pain of another is naturally pam- 
fut The idea of the pleasure of another is naturally 
pleasurable . In this, the unselfish part of our nature, 
lies a foundation, even independently of inculcation 
from without, for the generation of moral feelings.” 
(Mill’s Dissertations, voL h p. S37.) See, too, Bain’s 
E-nwtions aKd the WiU, pp. aSg, 313 ; and especially 
Austin's Lectures on Jurisprudence*^ The first volume 
oi this bnlUant work contains, I think without excep- 
tion, the best modern statement of the utilitarian 
theory m its most plausible form — a statement ec^ually 
ren&rkable for its ability, its candour, and its umtorna 
courtesy to opponents. 
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among tiie modern achievements of ethics 
occupies on the utilitarian side a position 
corresponding in importance to the doc- 
trine of innate moral faculties as distin- 
guished from innate moral ideas on the 
intuitive side, was not absolutely un- 
linown to the ancients, though they never 
perceived either the extent to which it 
may be carried or the important conse- 
quences that might be deduced from it. 
Some traces of it may be found in Aris- 
totle,* and some of the Epicureans ap- 
plied it to friendship, maintaining that, 
d.lthough we first of all love our friend on 
account of the pleasure he can give us, 
we come soon to love him for his own 
'sake, and apart from all considerations 
of utility,® Among moderns Locke has 
the merit of having devised the phrase, 
“association of ideas but he applied 
it only to^ome cases of apparently eccen- 
tric sympathies or antipathies. Hutche- 
son, howeirer, closely anticipated both 
the doctrine of Hartley and the favourite 
illustration of the school ; observing that 
we desire some things as themselves 
pleasurable and others only as means to 
obtain pleasurable things, and that these 
latter, which he terms “secondary de- 
sires,” may become as powerful as the 
former. “ Thus, as soon as we come to 
apprehend the use of wealth or power to 
gratify any of our original desires we 
must also desire them. Hence arises the 
universality of these desires of wealth 
and ijower, since they are the means of 
gratifying all our desires.”^ The same 
principles were carried much farther by a 
clergyman named Gay, in a short disserta- 
tion which is now almost forgotten, but 
to which Hartley ascribed the first sug- 
gestion of his theory,* and in which 
indeed the most valuable part of it is 
clearly laid down. Differing altogether 
from Hutcheson as to the existence of any 

* See a collection of passag^es from Aristotle, bear- 
ing on the subject, in Mackiato!>h’s Dissertation, 

» Cicero De Finthus, i. 5 This view is adopted in 
Tucker’s 0/ Nature (^. 1843), voU i p. 167. See, 

too, Mill's Analysts of the Human. Mind, vol. u. p. 174. 

3 Essay, book 11. ch. xxxiu. 

4 Hutcheson, On the Passtons, § r. The “ secondary 
desires ” of Hutcheson are closely related to the “ reHcx 
affections"^ of Shaftesbury. “Not only the outward 
beings which offer themselves to the 'sense fxe the 
objects of the affection ; but the very actions them- 
selves, and the affections of pity, kindness, gratitude, 
and their contraries, being brought into the mind by 
reflection, become objects. So that by means ot this 
reflected sense there arises another kind of affection 
t«»\varJs those very affections tliemseiv^' (Shaftes- 
bury's Enquiry concerning- Virtue, book i. par^ lu § 

5 'See the preface to Hartley On hfan, Ga>'s essay 
is prefixed to Law's translation of Archbishop King 
^ the Origin 0/ Evil, 


innate moral sense or principle of bene- 
volence in man, Gay admitted that the 
arguments of Hutcheson to prove that the 
adult man possesses a moral sense were 
irresistible, and he attempted to reconcile 
this fact with the teaching of Locke by 
the doctrine of “ secondary desires.” He 
remarks that in our reasonings we do not* 
always fall back upon first principles or 
axioms, but sometimes start from pro- 
positions which, though not self-evident,, 
we know to be capable of proof. In the 
same way in justifying our actions we do 
not always appeal to the tendency to pro- 
duce happiness which is their one ultimate 
justification, but content ourselves by 
showing that they produce some of the 
known “means to happiness.” These 
“ means to happiness,” being continually 
appealed to as justifying motives, come 
insensibly to be regarded as ends, pos- 
sessing an intrinsic value irrespective of 
their tendency ; and in this manner it is 
that we love and admire virtue even when 
unconnected with our interests.* 

The great work of Hartley expanding 
and elaborating these views was pub- 
lished in 1747. It was encumbered by 
much physiological speculation into which 
it is needless for us now to enter, about 
the manner in which emotions act upon 
the nerves, and although accepted enthu- 
siastically by Priestley and Belsham, and in 
some degree by Tucker, I do not think that 
its purely ethical speculations had much 
influence until they were adopted by some 
leading utilitarians in the present [nine- 
teenth] century.® Whatever may be thoug h t 

* The case is this We fiist perceive or imagine 
some real good; t e , jfitness to promote our happiness 
in those things which we love or apptove of Hence 
those things and pleasures are so tied together and 
associated m our minds, that one cannot present itself, 
but the other will also occur. -And the association 
remains even after tliat which at £rst gave them the 
Conner* on is quite forgotten, or perhaps does not 
exist, but the contrary,’ (Gay’s p In) “All 

affections whatsoever are finally resolvable into reason, 
pointing out private happiness, and are conversant 
only about tilings apprehended to be means tending to 
this end ; and whenever this end is not perceived, they 
are to be accounted for from the association of ideas, 
and may properly enough be called habits,” {Ibid,* 
p. xxxi ) ^ 

« Principally by Mr.^ames Mill, whose chapter on 
association, m his Analysts 0/ the Human Mind, may 
probably rank with Paley’s beautiful chapter on 
happiness, at the bead of all modern writings on 
the utilitarian side — either of them, 1 think, being far 
more valuable than anything Bentham ever wrote on 
morals. This last writer — whose contempt for his pre- 
decessors was only equalled by his ignorance oi their 
works, and who has added surprisingly little to moral 
science (considering the reputation he attained), except 
a barbarous nomenclature and an interminable series 
of classifications evincing no real subtle^ of thought 
—makes, as faifas 1 am aware, no use of the doctnqie ^ 
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of the truth, it is impossible to withhold 
some admiration from the intellectual 
grandeur of a system which, starting 
from a conception of human nature as 
low and as base as that of Mandeville or 
Hobbes, professes without the introduc- 
tion of a single new or nobler element, by 
a strange process of philosophic alchemy, 
to evolve out of this original selfishness 
the most heroic and most sensitive virtue. 
The manner in which this achievement is 
effected is commonly illustrated by the 
passion of avarice. Money in itself pos- 
sesses absolutely nothing that is admir- 
able or pleasurable, but being the means 
of procuring*us many of the objects of our 
desire, it becomes associated in our minds 
with the idea of pleasure ; it is therefore 
itself loved ; and it is possible for the 
love of money so completely to eclipse or 
supersede the love of all those things which 
money procures, that the miser will forego 
them all, rather than part with a fraction 
of his gold.* 

The same phenomenon may be traced, 
it is said, in a multitude of other forms.* 
Thus we seek power, because it gives us 
the means of gratifying many desires. It 
becomes associated with those desires, 
and is, at last, itself passionately loved. 
Praise indicates the affection of the 
eulogist, and marks us out for the affec- 
tion of others. Valued at first as a means, 
it is soon desired as an end, and to such 
a pitch can our enthusiasm rise, that we 
may sacrifice all earthly things for post- 
humous praise which can never reach our 
ear. And the force of association may 
extend even farther. We love praise. 


because it procures us certain advan- 
tages. We then love it more than these 
advantages. We proceed by the same 
process to transfer our affections to those 
things which naturally or generally pro- 
cure praise. We at last love what is 
praiseworthy more than praise, and will 
endure perpetual obloquy rather than 
abandon it.* To this process, it is said, 
all our moral sentiments must be asciibed. 
Man has no natural benevolent feelings. 
He is at first governed solely by his inte- 
rest, but the infant learns to associate its 
pleasures with the idea of its mother, the 
boy with the idea of his family, the man 
with those of his class, his church, his 
country, and at last of all mankind, and 
in each case an independent affection is 
at length formed.® The sight of suffering 
in others awakens in the child a painful 
recollection of his own sufferings, which 
parents, by appealing to the infant ima- 
gination, still further streng'then, and 
besides, “ when several children are edu- 
cated together, the pains, the denials of 
pleasure, and the sorrows which affect 
one gradually extend in some degree to 
all and thus the suffering of others 
becomes associated wdlh the idea of our 
own, and the feeling of compassion is 
engendered.® Benevolence and justice 
are associated in our minds with the 
esteem of our fellow-men, with reci- 
procity of favours, and with the hope of 
future reward. They are loved at first 
for these, and finally for themselves, 'while 
opposite trains of association produce 
opposite feelings towards malevolence 
and injustice.** And thus virtue, con- 


of ajfisociation Paley states it with his usual admir- 
able clearness : Having" experienced in some instances 
a particular conduct to be beneHcial to ourselves, or 
observed that it would be so, a sentiment of approba- 
tion rises up in our minds, which sentiment afterwards 
accompanies the idea or mention of the same conduct, 
although the private adlvantaffe which first existed no 
longer exist.” (Paley, MoreU Phtlos. i. s) Palev, 
however, made less use of this doctnne than might 
have been expected from so enthusiastic an admirer of 
Tucker. In our own day it has been much used by 
Mr. J S Hill. 

* This illustration, which was first employed by 
Hutcheson, is very happily developed by Gay (p. hi.). 
It was then used by Hartley, and finally Tucl^er repro- 
duced the whole theory with the usual illustration 



tion” instead of “association” of ideas. See his 
curious chapter on the subject, a/ I^Taiure^ 

book 1 . ch. xvui. 

« “It is the nature of translation to throw desire 
from the end upon the means, which thenceforward 
become an end capable of exciting an appetite without 
prospect of the consequences whereto Uiey lead. Our 
habits and most of the desires that occupy human life 
are of this translated kind.” (Tucker's L^htofNaiufitt 
vol. ii. [ed. 1842], p. sSz ) 


» Mill’s Analysis of the Human Mind, The desire 
for posthumous fame is usually cited by intuitive 
moralists as a proof of a naturally disinterested 
element m man. 

* Analysis, 

3 Hartley, Cfn Man, vol. i. pp. 474-475 

4 ** Benevolence . has also a high degree of honou r 
and esteem annexed to it, procures us many advan- 
tages and returns of kindness, both from the person 
obliged and others, and is most closely connected with 
the hopes of reward in a future state, and of self-appro- 
bation or the moral sense , and the same things hold 
with respect to generosity in a much higher degree. 
It IS easy, therefore, to see how such associations may 
be formed as to engage us to forego great pleasure, 
or endure great pain tor the sake of otners, bow these 
associations may be attended with so great a degree 
of pleasure as to overrule the positive pain endured or 
the negative one from the foregoing of a pleasure, 
and yet how there may be no direct explicit expectation 
of reward either from God or man, by natural conse- 
quence or express appointment, not even of the con- 
comitant pleasure that engages pie agent to undertake 
the benevolent and generous action ; and this 1 take to 
^a^roof from the doctnne ot association that there 
is and must be such a thing as pure disinterested 
benevolence; also a just account of the origin and 
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cidered as a whole, becomes the supreme 
object of our affections. Of all our plea- 
sures, more are derived from those acts 
which are called virtuous than from any 
other source. The virtuous acts of others 
procure us countless advantages. Our 
own virtue obtains for us the esteem of 
men and return of favours. ^All the 
epithets of praise are appropriated to 
virtue, and all the epithets of blame to 
vice. Religion teaches us to connect 
hopes of infinite joy with the one, and 
fears of infinite suffering with the other. 
Virtue becomes therefore pecuHarh/ asso- 
ciated with the idea of pleasurable things, 
it is soon loved, independently of and 
more than these we feel a glow of 
pleasure in practising it, and an intense 
pain in violating it. Conscience, which 
is thus generated, becomes the ruling 
principle .of our lives/ and having learnt 
to sacrifice all eartfily things rather than 
disobej' it/we rise, by an association of 
ideas, into the loftiest region of heroism.® 
The influence of this ingenious, though 
I think in some respect fanciful, theory 
depends less upon the number than upon 
the ability of its^ adherents. Though 
little known, I believe, beyond England, 
it has in England exercised a great fas- 
cination over exceedingly dissimilar 
minds, 3 and it does undoubtedly evade 
some of the objections to the other forms 
of the inductive theory. Thus, when 
intuitive moralists contend that our 
moral judgments, being instantaneous 
and effected under the manifest impulse 

oature of it.” (Hartley, On Man ^ vol i pp, 473-474.) 
See too Mill’s Analj/sts, vol. ii. p. *52 
* IMtU’s AnalysiSf vol. u. pp. suw-a+T. 
a "‘With selt-intores>t,*' said Hartley. ‘*maa must 
bcgrm ; he may end ia self-annihilation”; or as Cole- 
ridge happily puts it, “ Legality precedes morality in 
every individual, even as the Jewish dispensation 
preceded the Christian in the world at large.’* (Notes 
Tkeologtcal and Political, p 340.) It mi^ht bd retorted 
w,th much truth, that we begin by practising morality 
as a duty— we end b> practising it as a pleasure, with- 
out an> reference to duty. Coleridge, who expressed 
ior tne Benthamite theories ayery cordial detestation, 
son.etimes glided into them, himself. ** The happiness 
of man,” he says, ** .s the end of virtue, and truth is 
the knoiviedge of tlie means.” (T/te Friend^ ed. *850, 
vol ii. p' 192 ) “ "What can be the object of human 

virtue but tibe happiness of sentient, still more of moral 
beings?” {Notes Theol. and PohU 351.) Leibnitz 
sajs. **Quand on aura appris 4 zaire des actions 
louables par ambition, on les fera apri^s par 
tioa,” I* Art de ccnnatire let JNommesu) 

Z JSs* Maclcincosh and James Mill. Coleridge in 
his younger da^s was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Hartley , but chiefiy, I believe, on account of his theory 
of vibrations. He named his son after him, ana 
described him in one of his poems as 
, He of mortal kind 

Wisest, the first who marked the ideal tribes 
Up the fine fibres through the sentient brain,”'* 
(Reltgious usings,) 


of an emoiion of sympathy or repulsion, 
are as far as possible removed from that 
cold calculation of interests to which the 
utilitarian reduces them, it is answered, 
that the association of ideas is sufficient 
to engender a feeling which is the proxi- 
mate cause of our decision.* Alone, of 
all the moralists of this school, the dis- 
ciple of Hartley lecognises conscience as 
a real and important element of our 
nature,® and maintains that it is possible 
to love virtue for itself as a form of, 
happiness without any thought of ulterior 
consequences. 3 The immense value this 
theory ascribes to education gives it an 
unusual practical importance. When we 
are balancing between a crime and a 
virtue, our wills, it is said, are necessarily 
determined by the greater pleasure. If 
we find more pleasure in the vice than in 
the virtue, we inevitably gravitate to evil. 
If we find more pleasure in the virtue than 
in the vice, we are as irresistibly attracted 
towards good. But the strength of such 
motives may be immeasurably enhanced 
by an early association of ideas. If we 
have been accustomed from childhood to 
associate our ideas of praise and pleasure 
with virtue, we shall readily yield to 
virtuous motives ; if with vice, to vicious 
ones. This readiness to yield to one "or 
other set of motives constitutes disposi- 
tion, which is thus, according^ to these 
moralists, altogether an artificial thing, 

* This position is elaborated in a passage too long 
for quotation ^by Mr Austin. (Lectures on Juris-^ 
prudence, vol. i. p 44 ) 

a Hobbes defines conscience as “the opinion of 
evidence” (On Human Nature, ch vi. § 0); Locke 
as '*our own opinion or judgment of the moral 
rectitude or pravity of our own actions” (Essay, 
book i. ch m. § 8) In Bentham there is very little 
on the subject; but in one place he informs us that 
** conscience is a thing of fictitious existence, supposed 
to occupy a seat in the mind ” ^Deontology, vol. ». p 
137); and m another he ranks “love of duty” (which 
he describes as an “impossible motive, in so far as 
duty is synonymous to obligation ”) as a variety of the 
“love or power" (Springs of Action, 11.). Mr Bam 
sajs “conscience ts an imitation within ourselves of 
the government without us." (Emotions and Will, 
p, 313.) 

3 “However much they jutihtarians] may beli^-e (as 
they do) that actions and dispositions sott only virtuous 
because they promote another end than virtue, yet 
this being grantai ...they not only place virtue at the 
very head of the things which are good as means to 
the ultimate end, but they also recognise as a psycho- 
logical fact the possibility of its being to the individual 
a good in itself .Virtue, according^ to the utilitarian 
doctrine, is not naturally and onginally part of the 
end, but it is capable of becoming so . . What was 
once desired ns an instrument for the attainment of 
happiness has come to be desired. . ^ as part of happi- 
ness . Human nature is so constituted as to desire 
nothing which is not either a part of happiness or a 
means of happiness.” (j. S. Mill's Utthtananism, 
pp. S4» SS> S6. 
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the product of education, and effected by 
association of ideas.” 

It wiil be observed, however, that this 
theory, refined and imposing as it may 
appear, is still essentially a selfish one. 
Even when sacrificing all earthly objects 
through love of virtue, the good man is 
seeking his greatest enjoyment, 
indulghig a kind of mental luxury which 
gives him_ more pleasure than what he 
foregoes, just as the miser finds more 
pleasure in accumulation than in any 
form of expenditure.® There has been, 
indeed, one attempt to emancipate the 
theory from this condition, but it appears 
to me altogether futile. It has been said 
that men in*the first instance indulge in 
baneful excesses on account of the pleasure 
they afford, but the habit being contracted, 
continue to practise them after they have 
ceased to afford pleasure, and that a simi- 
lar law ma}'' operate in the case of the 
habit of virtuo.3 But the reason why men 

* ‘‘A man is tempted to commit adultery with the 
wife of his friend. The composition of the motive is 
obvious. He does not obey tiie motne Why? He 
obeys other motives which are stronger 1 hough 

pleasures are associated with the immoral act, ^ains 
are associated with it also — the pams ot the injured 
husband, the pams of the wile, the moral indignation 
of mankind, the future reproaches of his own mmd 
Some men obey the first lather than the second motive. 
The reason is obvious In these the association of the 
act with the pleasure is from habit unduly strong, the 
assoaation of the act with pains is from want of habit 
unduly weak. This is the case ot a bad education . 
Among the different classes ot motives there are men 
who are more easily and strongly operated on by some, 
others by others. We have also seen that tbs is 
entirely owing to hab‘ts of association. Ihis facility 
of being acted upon by motives of a particular desenp 
tion is that which w e call disposition.*' (Mill’s Analysts^ 
\ol. n. pp. 212, 213, Ac) Adam Smith says, X tlimk 
with much wisdom, that the great secret or education 
ig to direct vanity to proper objects." {Moral Sonii~ 
part VI §3.) 

® “ Goodness in ourselves is the prospect of satisfac- 
tion annexed to the welfare of others, so tliat we please 
them for the pleasure we receive ourselves m so doing, 
or to avoid the uneasiness we should feel in omitting 
it But God IS coi'ipleSeiy happy m Himself, nor can 
His happiness receiv e increase or diminution from any- 
thing befalling His, creatures , wherefore His goodness 
IS pure, disinterested bount>, without any return of joy 
or satisfaction to Himself Therefore it is no wonder 
w^e have imperfect notions of a quality whereof we 
have no experience in our own nature" (Tucker's 
Light o/Naturgy vol. i. p 355 ) ** It is the privilege of 
God alone to act upon pure, disinterested bounty, w ith- 
ottt the least addition thereby to His own enjoyment ** 
{I 6 id» vol li. p 279.) On the other hand, Hutcheson 
asks: y If there be such disposition in the Deity, where 
is the impossibility of some small degree of this public 
love in His creatures, and why must they be supposed 
incapable of acting but from self-love?" {Enquiry 
toncenting Moral Goody § 2 ) 

3 ** We gradually, through the influence of associa- 
tion, come to desire the means without thinking of the 
end ; the action itself necomes an object of desire, and 
is performea without reference to any motive beyond 
itself. Thus far, it may still be objected that the action 
having, through association, become pleasurable, we 
are as much as before moved to act fay the anticipation 


who have coiilracted a habit continue to 
practise it after it has ceased to give them 
positive enjoyment is because to desist 
creates a restlessness and uneasiness 
which amounts to acute mental pain. 
To avoid that pain is the motive of the 
action. 

The reader who has peiused the pas- 
sages I have accumulated in the notes 
will be able to judge wuth what degree of 
justice utilitarian writers denounce wdtli 
indignation the imputation of selfishness 
as a calumny against their system. It is 
not, I think, a strained or unnatural use 
of language to describe as selfish or inter- 
ested all actions which a man performs, 
in order himself to avoid suffering or 
acquire the greatest possible enjoyment. 
If this be so, the term selfish is strictly 
applicable to all the branches of this sys- 
tem.* At the same time it must be 
acknowledged that there is a broad 
difference between the refined •hedonism 
of the utilitarians we ha\e last noticed 
and the writings of Hobbes, of Mande- 
ville, or of Paley. It must be ackno\v- 
ledged, also, that not a few intuitive or 
stoical moralists have spoken of the 
pleasure to be derived from virtue in 

of pleasure— -namely, the pleasure of the action itself. 
But granting this, the m.itter does not end here. As 
we proceed in the formation of habits, and become 
accustomed to will a particular act because it is 
pleasurable, w e at last continue to will it ♦vithout any 
reference to its being pleasurable . In this manner it 
IS that habits of hurttul excess continue to be practised, 
although they have ceased to be pleasurable, and in this 
manner also it is that the habit ot willing to persevere 
in the course which he has chosen does not desert the 
moral hero, even when the reward . is anything but 
an equivalent for the suffering he undergoes, or the 
wishes he may have to renounce." (Mill’s LogiCy 4th 
edition, vol u. pp 416, 417 ) 

* ** In regard to interest in the most extended, which is 
the original and only strictly proper, sense ot the word 
disinterested, no human act has ever been or ever can 
be disinterested . In the only sense m which disin- 
terestedness can with truth be predicated of human 
actions, It is employed to denote, not the absence of 
all interest . but only the abst.nce of all interest ot the 
self-regarding class. Not but that it is very trequently 
predicated of human action in cases in which divers 
interests, to no one ol which the appellation of self- 
regarding can with propriety be denied, have been 
exercising their induence, and in particular tear of 
God, or hope from God, and fear of ill-repute, or hope 
ot good repute. It what is above be correct, the most 
disinterested of men is not less under the dominion of 
interest than the, most interested The only cause of 
his being styled disinterested is its not having been 
observed that the sort of motive (suppose it sympathy 
for an individual or class) has as truly a corresponding 
interest belonging to it as any other species ot motive 
has. Of this contradiction l^twcen the truth of the 
case and the language employed m speaking of it, the 
cause IS that in the one case men have not been in the 
habit of making — as m point of consistency they ought 
to have made— of the word interest that use which in 
the o|^er case they have been in the habit of making of 
it," ( jBeotham’s Springs 0/ Action, u. § a.) 
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lang^uag:e Utile if at all different fiom 
these %vnters.® The main object of the 
earlier members of the inductive school 
\vas to depress human nature to their 
standard, by resolving all the noblest 
actions into coarse and selSsh elements. 
The main object of some of the more 
influential of the later members of this 
school has been to sublimate their con- 
ceptions of happiness and interest in such 
a manner as to include the highest dis- 
plays of heroism. As we have seen, they 
fully admit that conscience is a real thing, 
and should be the supreme guide of our 
lives, though they contend that it springs 
originally from selfishness, transformed 
under the influence of the association of 
ideas. They acknowledge the reality of 
the sympathetic feelings, though they 
usually trace them to the same source. 
They cannot, it is true, consistently with 
their principles, recognise the possibility 
of conduct which is in the strictest sense 
of the word unselfish, but they contend 
that it is quite possible for a man to find 
his highest pleasure in sacrificing himself 
for the good of others, that the association 
of virtue and pleasure is only perfect when 
it leads habitually to spontaneous and un- 
calculating action, and that no man is in 
a healthy moral condition who does not 
find more pain in committing a crime 
than he could derive pleaspre from any 
of its consequences. The theory in its 
principle remains unchanged, but in the 
hands of some of these writers the spirit 
has wholly altered. 

Having thus given a brief, but, I trust, 
clear and faithful account of the different 
modifications of the inductive theory, I 
shall proceed to state some of the prin- 
cipal objections that have been and may 
be brought against it. I shall then 
endeavour to define and defend the 
opinions of those who believe that our 
moral feelings are an essential part of 
our constitution, developed by, but not 
derived from education ; and I shall con- 
clude this chapter by an enquiry into the 
order of their evolution; so that having 
obtained some notion of the natural his- 
tory of morals, we may be able, in the 

* Among: others Bishop Butler, who draws some 
ver> subtle distinctions on the subject in bis first 
sermon **on the love of our neighbour.'* Dugald 

Stewart remarks that, “although we apply the epithet 
selfish to avarice and to low and private sensuality, we 
never apply it to the desire of knowledge or to the 
pursu’ts oi virtue, which are certainly sources of more 
exquisite pleasure than riches or sensuality can bestow,” 
{Active ana Moral PtmterSf vol. up* xp.) 


I ensuing chapters, to judge how far their 
normal progress has Iieen accelerated or 
retarded by seligious or political agencies. 

“ Fsycholog}^^’ it has been truly said, 
“ is but developed consciousness.’’ ' When 
moralists assert, that what we call virtue 
derives its reputation solely from its utility, 
and that the interest or pleasure of the 
agent is the one motive to practise it, our 
first question is naturally how far this 
theory agrees with the feelings and wilja 
the language of mankind. But if tested 
by this criterion, there never was a doc- 
trine more emphatically condemned than 
utilitarianism. In all "its stages, and in 
all Its assertions, it is in direct opposition 
to common language and to common 
sentiments. In all nations and in all 
ages, the ideas of interest and utility on 
the one hand and of virtue on the other, 
have been reg:arded by the multitude as 
perfectly distinct, and all languages 
recognise the distinction. The terms 
honour, justice, rectitude, or virtue, and 
their equivalents in every language, pre- 
sent to the mind ideas essentially and 
broadly differing from the terms pru- 
dence, sagacity, or interest. The two 
lines of conduct may coincide, but they 
are never confused, and we have not the 
slightest difficulty in imagining them 
antagonistic. When we say a man is 
governed by a high sense of honour, or 
by strong moral feeling, we do not mean 
that he is prudently pursuing either his 
own interests or the interests of society. 
The universal sentiment of mankind 
represents self-sacrifice as an essential 
element of a meritorious act, and means 
by self-sacrifice the deliberate adoption of 
the least pleasurable course without the 
prospect of any pleasure in return. A 
selfish act may be innocent, but cannot 
be virtuous, and to ascribe all good deeds 
to selfish motives is not the distortion but 
the negation of virtue. No Epicurean 
could avow before a popular audience 
that the one end of his life was the 
pursuit of his own happiness without an 
outburst of indignation and contempt.* 
No man could consciously make this— 
which according to the selfish theory is 
,the only rational and indeed possible 
motive of action— the deliberate object of 
all his undertakings, without his char- 
acter becoming despicable and degraded. 
Whether we look within ourselves or 
examine the conduct either of our 

* Sir W. “ Cicero De Ftn* lib iL 
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enemies or of our friends, or adjudicate 
upon the characters in history or in 
fiction, our feelings on these matters 
are the same. In exact proportion as 
we believe a desire for personal enjoy- 
ment to be the motive of a good act ii» 
the merit of the agent diminished. If 
we believe the motive to be wholly selfish 
the merit is altogether clesnoyed. If \\e 
believe it to be wholly disinterested the 
merit is altogether unalloyed. Hence 
the admiration bestowed upon Prome- 
theus, or suffering virtue constant beneath 
the blows of Almighty malice, or on the 
atheist who with no prospect of future 
reward suffered a fearful death, rather 
than abjure an opinion wh.ch could be of 
no benefit to society, oecause he believed 
it to be the truth. Selfish moralists de>iy 
the possibility of that Vv inch all ages, ail 
nations, ail popular judgments pronounce 
to have been the chaiacteristic of every 
noble act that has ever been performed 
Now, when a philosophy which seeks by 
the light of consciousness to decipher the 
laws of our moral being proves so dia- 
metrically opposed to the conclusions 
arrived at by the great mass of mankind, 
who merely follow their consciousness 
without endeavouring to frame systems 
of philosophy, that it makes most of the 
distinctions of common ethical language 
absolutely unmeaning, this is, to say the 
least, a strong presumption against its 
truth. If Moli^re’s hero had been speak- 
ing prose all his life without knowing it, 
this was simply because he did not under- 
stand what prose was, la the present 
case we are asked to beheve that men 
have been under a total delusion about 
the leading principles of their lives which 
they had distinguished by a whole vocabu- 
lary of terms. 

It is said that the case becomes difierent 
when the pleasure sought is net a gross 
or material enjoyment, but the satisfaction 
of performed virtue. I suspect that if 
men could persuade themselves that the 
one motive of a virtuous man was the 
certainty that the act he accomplished 
would be followed by a glow of satisfac- 
tion so intense as more than to com- 
pensate for any sacnfice be might have 
made, the difference would not be as 
great as is supposed. In fact, liowever — 
and the consciousness of this lies, I con- 
ceive, at the root of the opinions of men 
upon the subject — the pleasure of virtue 
is one which can only be obtained on the 
^express condition of its no| being the 


object sought. Phenomena of this kind 
are fa;n*har to us all. Tiius, for example, 
it has often oeen observed tha.t prayer, by 
a law of our nature and apart from ah 
supernatural intervention, exercises a 
refiex Infiuer.ce of a. ve^'y beneficial chai- 
acter upon the minds oi the -worshippers. 
The man who ofiers up h.s petitions with 
passionate earnestness, with unfaltering 
faith, and with a vivid realisation of the 
presence of an Unseen Being, has risen 
to a condition of mini whicn is itself 
eminently favourable both tc his own 
happiness and to the expansion of his 
moral qualities. Eut he who expects 
nothing more will never aitain this. To 
him whxO neither believes nor hopes that 
his petitions wii! receive a response such 
a mental state is Impossible. No Protes- 
tant before an image of the Virgin, no 
Christian before a pagan idol, could 
possibly attain it. If pravers were offered 
up solely with a viev^ to this benefit, they 
would be absolutely sterile and would 
speedily cease Thus again, certain poli- 
tical economists ha\e contended that to 
give money in cliarxty is worse than use- 
less, that it is positively noxious to socict} ; 
hut they have added that the gratification 
of our benevolent affections is pleasing to 
ourselves, and that the pleasure we derive 
from this source may be so much greater 
than the evil resulting from our gilt, that 
we mayjusth, accordmg to the “greatest 
happiness principle,” purchase this large 
amount of gratification to ourselves by a 
slight injury to our neighbours. The 
political econoiny involved m this very 
characteristic specimen of utilitarian 
ethics I shall hereafter examine. At 
present it is sufiicient to observe that no 
one vv ho consciously practised benevolence 
solely from this motive coula obtain the 
pleasure in question. We receive enjo}- 
ment from the thought that vre have done 
good. We never could receive that enjoy- 
ment if vv^e believed and realised that vve 
vv-ere doing harm. The same thing is 
pre-eminently true of the satisfaction of 
conscience, A feeling of satisfaction 
follows the accomplishment of duty for 
itself, but if the duty be performed solely 
through the expectation of a mental 
pleasure conscience refuses to ratify the 
bargain. _ 

There is no fact more conspicuous in 
human nature than the broad distinction, 
both in kind and degree, drawn betvv een 
the moral and the other parts of our 
nature. But this on utilitarian principles 
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lis altogether unaccouaiable. If the ex- 
cellence of \irtue consists solely in its 
utility or tendency to promote the happi- 
ness of men, we should be compelled to 
canonise a crov*'’d of acts which are utterly 
rctnote from all our ordinary notions of 
morality. The whole tendency of^ poli- 
tical economy and philosophical history 
which reveal the physio^oi^y of societies, 
is to show that the happiness and w^eifare 
of mankind are evolved much more from 
our selfish than from what are termed 
our virtuous acts. The prosperity ^ of 
nations and the progress of civilisation 
are mainly due to the exertions of men 
who, while pursuing strictly their own 
interests, w^ere unconsciously promoting 
the interests of the community. The 
selfish instinct that leads men to accumu- 
late confers ultimately more advantage 
upon the world than the generous instinct 
that leads men to give. A great historian 
has contended with some force that intel- 
lectual development is more important to 
societies than moral development. Yet 
who e\er seriously questioned the reality 
of the distinction that separates these 
things ? The reader will probably exclaim 
that the key to that distinction is to be 
found in the motive ; but it is one of the 
paradoxes of the utilitarian school that 
the motive of the agent has absolutely no 
influence on the morality of the act. 
According to Bentham, there is but one 
motive possible, the pursuit of our own 
enjoyment. The most virtuous, the most 
vicious, and the most indifferent of 
actions, if measured by this test, would 
be exactly the same, and an investigation 
of motives should therefore be altogether 
excluded from our moral judgments.' 

» “ As there is not any sort of pleasure that is not 
itself a good, nor any sort ot pain the exemption from 
which is not a good, and as nothing but the expectation 
of the eventual enjoyment of pleasure in some shape, 
or of exemption from pam m some shape, can operate 
m the character of a motive, a necessai‘y consequence 
IS that it by motive be meant of motive, there is 
not any such thing as a bad motive.'* (Bentham's 
of Adam, ii, § 4.) The first clauses of the 
following passage I have already quoted* “Pleasure 
IS itself a good, nay, setting aside immunity from pain, 
die only good Pain is in itself an evil, and indeed, 
without exception, the only evil, or else^ the words 
good and evil have no meaning. And this is alike true 
ot eveiy sort of pain, and of every sort of pleasure. It 
follows theretore immediately and incontestably that 
there is no such thing as any sort of motive that is in 
itselt a bad one." iPinn copies of Morals and Legrsla'- 
Umt, ch. ix ) “The search after motive is one 01 the 
prominent causes ot men's bewilderment in the investi- 
gation of questions ot morals.... But this is a pursuit 
in which ever> moment employed is a moment wasted. 
All motives are abstractedly good No man has ever 
had, can. or could have a motive different from Jhe 
pursuit ot pleasure or of shunning pain." {Deonlology, 


Whatever test we adopt, the dilflculty of 
accounting for the unique and pre-eminent 
position mankind have assigned to virtue 
v^^iii remain. If we judge by tendencies, 
a crowd of objects and of acts to which 
no mortal ever dreamed of ascribing 
\irtue, contribute largely to the happiness 
of man. If we judge by motives, the 
moralists we are reviewing have denied 
all generic difference between prudential 
and virtuous motives. It we judge by 
intentions, it is certain that, however 
much truth or chastity may contribute to 
the happiness of mankind, it is not with 
philanthropic intentions that those virtues 
are cultivated. 

It is often said that intuitive moralists 
in their reasonings are guilty of con- 
tinually abandoning their principles by 
themselves appealing to the tendency of 
certain acts to promote human happiness 
as a justification, and the charge is 
usually accompanied by a challenge to 
show any confessed virtue that has not 
that tendency. To the first objection it 
may be shortly answered that no intuitive 
moralist ever dreamed of doubting that 
benevolence or charity, or, in other words, 
the promotion of the happiness of man, 
is a duty. He maintains that it not only 
is so, but that we arrive at this fact by 
direct intuition, and not by the discovery 
that such a course is conducive to our 
own interest.^ But while he cordially 
recognises this branch of viitue, and 
while he has therefore a perfect right to 
allege the beneficial effects of a virtue in 
its defence, he refuses to admit that all 
virtue can be reduced to this single prin- 
ciple. With the general sentiment of 
mankind he regards charity as a good 
thing only because it is ot use to the 
world. With the same general sentiment 
of mankind he believes that chastity and 
truth have an independent value, distinct 
from their influence upon happiness. To 
the question whether every confessed 
virtue is conducive to human happiness 
it is less ea^ to reply, for it is usually 
extremely difficult to calculate the remote 
tendencies of acts, and in cases where, in 

vol. 1. p. iszfi.) Mr, Mill’s doctrine appears somewhat 
different from this, but the difference is I think only 
apparent Ho says : “ The motive has nothing to do 
with the morality of the action, though much with the 
! worth of the agent," and he afterwards explains this 
last statement by saying that the “motive makes a 
great difference in our moral estimation of the agent, 
espeoaily if it indicates a good or a bad habitual dis- 
position, a bent of character from which useful or from 
which hurtful actions are hkely to arise," {Utili- 
iarimttsfn, swad pp a6-a7.) 
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the common apprehension of mankind, 
the morality is^ very clear, the conse- 
quences are often \ery obscure. Not- 
withstanding the claim o2 great precision 
which utilitarian writers so boastfully 
make, the standard by which tliey profess 
to measure morals is itself absolute!}’' 
incapable of deBnition or accurate expla- 
nation. Happiness is one of the "liost 
indeterminate and undefinable words in 
t*he language, and what are the condi- 
•tions of “ the greatest possible happiness ” 
no one can precisely say. No two nations, 
perhaps no two individuals, would find 
them the same,* And even if everts 
virtuous act*weie incontestably useful, ft 
by no means follows that its virtue is 
derived from its utility. 

It may be readily* granted that as a 
general rule those acts whicli call 
virtuous are unquestionably productive 
of happiness, if not to the agent, at least 
to mankind in general ; but we have 
already seen that they have by no means 
that monopoly or pre-eminence of utility 
which, on utilitarian principles, the unique 
position assigned to them would appear 
to imply. It may be added that if we 
were to proceed in detail to estimate acts 
b^ their consequences we should soon be 
led to very startling conclusions. In the 
first place, it is obvious that if virtues are 
only good because they promote, and 
vices only evil because they impair, the 
happiness of mankind, the degrees of 
excellence or criminality must be strictly 
proportioned to the degrc&s of utility or 
the reverse.® Every action, every dispo- 
sition, every class, every condition of 
society must take its place on the moral 
scale precisely in accordance with the 
degree in which it promotes or diminishes 
human happiness. Now it is extremely 
questionable whether some of the most 
monstrous form®* of sensuality t\hich it is 
scarcely possible to name cause as much 
unhappiness as some infirmities of temper, 
or procrastination or hastiness of judg- 
ment. It is scarcely doubtful that a 
modest, diffident, and retiring nature, 
distrustful of its own abilities and shrink- 
ing with humility from con filet, produces 
on the whole less benefit to the world 

* This truth has been admiraoly illustrated oy Mr 
Herbert Spencer (Social Siai cs, pp x-8) 

a »* Oa (Rvalue ia grandeur de la vertu en comparant 
les biens obtenus aux maux au pnx desquels on .es 
achate : I'exc^dant en bien niesure la \aleur de la vertu, 
conime Texeddant en mal mesure le degrd de name que 
doit inspirer le vice.*' (Ch, Comte, TraiU de Li^ala^ 
ivm^ hv. ii. ch. xu.) 


than the self-asserlxOn of yn -s 

and arrogant natu’re, wl:Ioh is impel wd 
to s\ery struggle, and de' elopes e^er}* 
capacity. Gratitude has no doubc done 
much to soften and sweeten the intCx'- 
course cf life, bet "he ccrrespond.ng feel- 
‘"g of re'/enge was for centuries me cno 
bulwark against social anarch}, and t.-* 
even now one of the ch.of restiaints to 
crimed Cn the grtat treat: e of public 
life, especially pc. c ' cr..ai convul- 
sions when passions aie fiercei} roused, 
It is neither tlie man of dt-j.cate scrupu- 
losity and sincere impa^SuLl}’, nor yet 
the single-minded religious e.iihas.ast 
ir.capable of dissimulation or prcciaslina- 
t:on, w!io confers most benefit upon the 
world. It is much rather tae astute 
statesman earnest about bis ends but 
unscrupulous about his rreans, equally 
free from the trammels of cor science and 
from the blindness of zeal, v ho go'xrns 
because he paith yields to the passions 
and the prejudices of hiS time. B jc how- 
ever much some mouern v liters may 
idolise the heroes of success, bowe'.er 
much they may despise and ridicule those 
far nobler men, whose wide tole: ance and 
scrupulous honour rendered them unfit 
leaders in tlie fray, it has scarcely yet 
been contended that the delicate con- 
scientiousness which in these cases im- 
pairs utility consututes vice. If utifity is 
the sole rCiCasure of \irtue, it is difficult 
to understand how we could look with 
moral disapprobation on any class who 
prevent greater evils "ban they cause. 

• M Dumont, tbe tra i4.1a‘or of D. nth^n, has 
e!aDorated m a ratner famous p^s^agre the uc’l.tanaa 
notions about ve '.geance “ Tcute espece de sat.stac- 
non cntralnapt une peme pour ie dslinouaut prodait 
'I'xturellement un plais^r de\eng:eance pour la partie 
Ce plaisir est un gam II rappelie Ja p^rajjole 
de Samson Cost !e doux qui sort du terrible C e^t 
ie miel recueilli dans la iqueule da I.or Produit <;an<5 
frais, risu'tat net d’tme operaMoa nucessa *-e i d at tres 
t’tre^, e’est une jouissance A calti'ver comme toute 
autre; car le plajsir de la veng-eance considtSr^e 
abstra’temeat nest comme tout aut^e pla.s.r qu'un 
bien en Iui»mjrie ” (Pimctpe^ du Code ■f>eiiai ame 
paitie, ch xii ) Acco'*di*ig- to a \ery acute hvmg 
writer of this school, “ The cr mm?! lav. stands *-o the 
passion of revenge la much the same relation as 
marriage to the^txual appet to ’* (J. F. StcpVe" Ow 
zJe Criminal Law of Eng^andi p. gg ) iMr. M ii 
observes that, “I" the golden ru^e of Jesus of 
Nazareth we reaa the complete sp.r.t oi tne ethics 
of utility*' (l/li'i^anamsfKi p z\) It is but fair to 
g» ve a specimen ot the oppobite order of extravagance 
“Sowell convinced Vlas' Father Claver of the eternal 
happiness of almost all vvhonr» rc assisted," sajs this 
saintl> miss’onarj's b ogr?pber, “that speaking once 
ot some persons who bad delivered a criminal into the 
hands or justice, he said, ‘ God fat give them ; but they 
havq,secured the salvation of this man at the jirobahle 
risk of their o^vn ’ " (New man’s Avghcan D'jjic-uiiu*- 
p. aos ) 
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But with such a principle we mi^ht find 
strange pilestesscs at the utilitarian 
shrine. “Aufer meretrices de rebus hu- 
manis,” said St. Augustine, ‘‘turbavens 
omnia libidinibus.”* 

Let us suppose an enquirer who in- 
tended to regulate his life consistently by 
the utilitarian principle ; let us suppose 
him to have overcome the first great difil- 
cuity of his school, arising from the 
apparent divergence of his own interests 
from his duty, to have convinced himself 
that that divergence does not exist, and 
to have accordingly made the pursuit of 
duty his single object : it remains to con- 
sider what kind of course he would pursue. 
He is informed that it is a pure illusion to 
suppose that human actions^ have any 
other end or rule than happinep, that 
nothing is intrinsically good or intrinsi- 
cally bad apart from its consequences, that 
no act which is useful can possibly be 
vicious, and that the utility of an act con- 
stitutes and measures its value. One of 
his first observations will be that in very 
many special cases acts such as murder, 
theft, or falsehood, which the world calls 
criminal, and which in the majority of 
instances would undoubtedly be hurtful, 
appear eminently productive of good. 
Why then, he may ask, should they not 
in these cases be performed ? The answer 
he receives is that they would not really 
be useful, because we must consider the | 
remote as well as the immediate con- 
sequences of actions, and although in 
particular instances a falsehood or even a 
murder might appear beneficial, it is one 
of the most important interests of mankind 
that the sanctity of life and property 
should be preserved, and that a high 
standard of veracity should be maintained. 
But this answer is obviously insufficient. 
It is necessary to show that the extent to 
which a single act of what the world calls 
crime would weaken these great bulwarks 
of society is such as to counterbalance the 
immediate good which it produces. If it 
does not, the balance will oe on the side of 
happiness, the murder or theft or false- 
hood will be useful, and therefore, on 
utilitarian principles, will be virtuous. 
Now even in the case of public acts, the 
effect of the example of an obscure indi- 
vidual is usually small, but if the act be 
accomplished in perfect secrecy, tlie evil 
effects resulting from the example will be 

* De Ordine^ ij. 4, The experiment has more ^an 
once been tned at Venice, Pisa, ^c., and always with 

the results St. Auirustine predicted. 


entirely absent. It has been said that it 
would be dangerous to give men per- 
mission to perpetrate what men call 
crimes in secret. This may be a very 
good reason why the utilitarian should 
not piodaim such a principle, but it is no 
reason why he should not act upon it. If 
a man be convinced that no act which is 
useful can possibly be criminal, if it be in 
his power by perpetrating what is called 
a crime to obtain an end of great imme- 
diate utility, and if he is able to secure such 
absolute secrecy as to render it perfectly 
certain that his act cannot become an 
example, and cannot in consequence 
exercise any influence on the general 
standard of morals, it appears demon- 
strably certain that on utilitarian prin- 
ciples he would be justified in performing 
it. If what we call virtue be only virtuous 
because it is useful, it can only be virtuous 
•when it is useful. The question of the 
morality of a large number of acts must 
therefore depend upon the -probability of 
their detection, ‘ and a little adroit 
hypocrisy must often, not merely in 
appearance but in reality, convert a vice 
into a virtue. The only way by which it 
has been attempted with any plausibility 
to evade this conclusion has been by 
asserting that the act would impair the 
disposition of the agent, or in other words 
predispose him on other occasions to per- 
form acts which are generally hurtful to 
society. But in the first place a single act 
has no such effect upon disposition as to 

* The reader will here observe the very transparent 
sophistry of an assertion which is repeated nauseam 
by utilitarians. They tell us that a regard to the 
remote consequences of our actions would lead us to 
the conclusion that we should never perform an act 
which would not be conducive to human happiness if it 
were universally performed, or, as Mr, Austin expresses 
it, that ** the question is if acts of this class were 
generally done or generally forborne or omitted, what 
would be the probable effect on the general happiness 
or good ? '* {Lectures on Jurisprudence^ vol. i p. 3s ) 
The question is nothing of the kind. If 1 am convinced 
that utility alone constitutes virtue, and if I am medi- 
tating any particular act, the sole question of morality 
must be whether that act is on the whole useful, pro- 
duces a net result of happiness. To determine this 
question I must consider both the immediate and the 
remote consequences of the act ; but the latter are not 
ascertained by asking what would be the result if every- 
one aid as 1 do, but by asking how far, as a matter of 
fact, my act is likely to produce imitators, or affect the 
conduct and future acts of others. It may no doubt be 
convenient and useful to form classifications based on 
I the general tendency of different courses to promote 
or diminish happiness, but such classifications cannot 
alter the morality of particular acts. It is quite dear 
that no act which pr^uces on the whole more pleasure 
than pain can on utilitarian principles be vicious. It 
is, I think, equally dear that no one could act consis- 
tently on such a principle without being led to conse- 
quences which in the common judgment of mankind 
are grossly and scaudalously immoral. 
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counteract a great immediate good, especi- 
ally when, as we have supposed, that act is 
not a revolt against what is believed to be 
right, but is performed under the full belief 
that it is in accordance with the one rational 
rule of morals, and in the next place, as 
far as the act would form a habit it would 
appear to be the habit of in all cases 
regulating actions by a precise and 
minute calculation of their utility, which 
is the very ideal of utilitarian virtue. 

, If our enquirer happens to be a man of 
strong imagination and of solitary habits, 
it is very probable that he will be accus- 
tomed to live much in a world of imagina- 
tion, a world peopled with beings that 
are to him as real as those of flesh, with 
its joys and sorrows, its temptations and 
its sins. In obedience to the common 
feelings of our nature, he may have 
struggled long and painfully against sins 
of the imagination, which he was never 
seriously tempted to convert into sins of 
action. But his new philosopiiy will be 
admirably fitted to console his mind. If 
remorse be absent the indulgence of the 
most vicious imagination is a pleasure, 
and if this indulgence does not lead to 
action it is a clear gam, and therefore to 
be applauded. That a course may be 
continually pursued in imagination with- 
out leading to corresponding actions he 
will speedily discover, and indeed it has 
always been one of the chief objections 
brought against fiction that the constant 
exercise of the sympathies in favour of 
imaginary beings is found positively to 
indispose men to practical benevolence. ‘ 
Proceeding farther in his course, our 
moralist will soon find reason to qualify 
the doctrine of remote consequences, 
which plays so large a part in the cal- 
culations of utilitarianism. It is said 
that it is criminal to destroy human 
beings, even when the crime would 
appear productive of gieat utility, for 
every instance of murder weakens the 
sanctity of life. But experience shows 
that it is possible for men to be perfectly 
indifferent to one particular section of 
human life without this indifference 
extending to others. Thus, among the 
ancient Greeks, the murder or exposition 
of the children of poor parents was con- 
tinually practised with the most absolute 
callousness, without exercising any appre- 

* There are some very ^ood remarks on the possi- 
bility of living: a life of imagination wholly distinct 
from the life of action in Mr. Bain’s Bmotwns and 
Wdl, p. 240. • 


ciable influence upon the respect for adult 
life. In the same manner what may be 
termed religious unveracity, or the habit 
of propagating what are deemed useful 
superstitions, with the consciousness of 
their being false, or at least suppressing 
or misrepresenting the facts that might 
invalidate them, does not in any degree 
imply industrial unveracity. Nothing is 
more common than to find extreme dis- 
honesty in speculation coexisting with 
scrupulous veracity in business. If any 
vice might be expected to conform strictly 
to the utilitarian theory, it would be 
cruelty ; but cruelty to animals may exist 
without leading to cruelty to men ; and 
even where spectacles in which animal 
suffering forms a leading element exer- 
cise an injurious influence on character, 
it is more than^ doubtful whether the 
measure of human unhappiness they may 
ultimately produce is at all equivalent to 
the passionate enjoyment th%^ immedi- 
ately afford. 

This last consideration, however, makes 
it necessary to notice a new, and, as it 
appears to me, almost grotesque develop- 
ment of the utilitarian theory. The duty 
of humanity to animals, though for a long 
period too much neglected, may, on the 
principles of the intuitive moralist, be 
easily explained and justified. Our cir- 
cumstances and characters produce in us 
many and various affections towards ail 
with whom we come in contact, and our 
consciences pronounce these affections to 
be good or bad. We feel that humanity 
or benevolence is a good affection, and 
also that it is due in different degrees to 
different classes. Thus it is not only 
natural but right that a man should care 
for his own family more than for the 
world at large ; and this obligation 
applies not only to parents who are 
responsible for having brought their 
children into existence, and to children 
who owe a debt of gratitude to their 
parents, but also to brothers who have 
no such special tie. So too we feel it to 
be both unnatural and wrong to feel no 
stronger interest in our fellow-country- 
men than in other men. In the same 
way we feel that there is a wide interval 
between the humanity it is both natural 
and right to exhibit towards animals, and 
that which is due to our own species. 
Strong philanthropy could hardly coexist 
with cannibalism, and a man who had no 
hesUation in destroying human life for 
the sake of obtaining the skins of the 
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victims, or of freeing himself from some 
trifling inconvenience, would scarcely be 
eulogised for his benevolence. Yet a man 
may be regarded as very humane to 
animals who has no scruple in sacrificing 
their lives for his food, his pleasures, or 
his convenience. 

Towards the close of the last [the 
eighteenth] century an energetic agitation 
in favour of humanity to animals arose in 
England, and the utilitarian moralists, 
who were then rising into influence, 
caught the spirit of their time and made 
very creditable efforts to extend it.* It is 
manifest, however, that a theory which 
recognised no other end in virtue than the 
promotion of human happiness could sup- 
ply no adequate basis for the movement. 
Some of the recent members of the school 
have accordingly enlarged their theory, 
maintaining that acts are virtuous when 
they prodqce a net result of happiness, 
and vicious when they produce a net result 
of suffering, altogether irrespective of the 
question whether this enjoyment or suf- 
fering is of men or animals. In other 
words, they place the duty of man to 
animals on exactly the same basis as the 
duty of man to his fellow-men, maintain- 
ing that no suffering can be rightly in- 
flicted on brutes which does not produce 
a larger amount of happiness to man.® 

The first reflection suggested by this 
theory is, that it appears difficult to un- 
derstand how, on the principles of the 
inductive school, it could be arrived at. 
Benevolence, as we have seen, according 
to these writers begins in interest. We 
first of all do good to men, because it is 
lor our ^ advantage, though the force of 
the habit may at last act irrespective of 
interest. But in the case of animals 
which cannot resent barbarity, this foun- 
dation of self-interest does not for the most 

* Bentham e^spetiaHy rcturs to this subject fr^uently, 
S'c Sir J Bowruiy’s, edition ot bis works (Edinburgh. 
1S43), vol I p? 143, 143, 563 ; vol, X. pp S 49 “S 5 o* 

* •* Granted that any practice causes 'more pam to 
animals than it g.ves pleasure to man j is that piactice 
moral or immoral? And if ea.actly in proportion as 
human beings raise their heads out of the slough of 
»elh^hness they do nor with one voice answer ‘im« 
tnora!,’ let the moralitj oi the principle of utility be for 
ever conde.nred." (Mill’s Disi>erU vol. «. p. 483 ) “ We 
depnve them [animals] ot life, and this is justinable — 
their pains do not equal our enjoyments. There is a 
balance of good " (Bentham's Deontology ^ vol, i p 14.) 
Mr Jtiill accordingly aennes the principle of utility, 
without any special reference to man. “The creed, 
wh ch accents, as* tne foundation of morals, utility or the 
greatest happiness principle, holds that actions are nght 
in proport on as tiiey tend to promote happiness, 'Vong 
as they tend to produce the reverse ot happmeiss.^* 
(irtiUaf’uxf, pp 9-10 > 


part* exist. ^ Probably, however, an asso- 
ciation of ideas might help to solve the 
difiiculty, and the habit of benevolence 
I generated originally from the social rela- 
tions of men might at last be extended to 
the animal world ; but that it should be so 
to the extent of placing the duty to animals 
on the same basis as the duly to men, i 
do not anticipate, or (at the risk of being 
accused of great inhumanity), I must 
add, desire. I cannot look forward to a 
time when no one will wear any article^ 
of dress formed out of the skin of an 
animal, or feed upon animal flesh, till 
he has ascertained that the pleasure he 
derives from doing so exceeds the p^n 
inflicted upon the animal, as well as the 
pleasure of which by abridging its life he 
has deprived it.® And supposing that, 
with such a calculation before him, the 
utilitarian should continue to feed on the 
flesh of animals, his principle might carry 
him to further conclusions, from w^hich I 
confess^ I should recoil. If, when Swift 
was writing his famous essay in favour 
of employing for food the redundant 
babies of a half-starving population, he 
had been informed that, according to the 
more advanced moralists, to eat'a child, 
and to eat a sheep, rest upon exactly the 
same ground ; that in the one case, as in 
the other, the single question for the 
moralist is, whether the repast on the 
whole produces more pleasure than pain, 
it must be owned that the discovery would 
have greatly facilitated his task. 

The considerations I have adduced will, 

I think, be sufficient to show that the 
utilitarian principle, if pushed to its full 

The exception ot course bemg domestic animals, 
ivbich may be injured by ill-treatment ; but even this 
exception is a very partial one. No selfish reason 
could prevent any amount oi cruelty to animals that 
were about to be killed, and even in the case of previous 
ill-usage the calculations of selfishness will depend 
greatly upon the price of the animal. I have been 
told that on some parts ot the continent diligence 
horses are systematicallv under-fed, and worked to a 
speedy death, their cheapness rendering such a couise 
the most economical. 

» Bentham, as we have seen, is of opinion that the 
gastronomic pleasure nould pioduce the requisite 
excess of enioyment. Hartley, who has some amiable 
and beautifiil remarks on the duty of kindness to 
animals, without absolutely condemning, speaks with 
much aversion of the custom of eating “ our brothers 
and sisters/' the animals ^Oh Matzt vol. u. pp. ssa- 
283 ^ Paiey, observing that it is quite possible tor men 
to live without fiesh-dset, concludes that the only 
sufficient justification for eating meat is an express 
divme revelation in the Book of Genesis. {Moral 
Phtloe*^ book li. ch. xi.) ^ Some resiBonors evade the - 
main issue by contending that they kill animals 
because they would otherwise overrun the earth ; but 
this, as Windham said, “is an indifferent reason for 
l^ing fish," * 
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logical consequences, would be by no 
means as accordant with ordinary moral 
notions as is sometimes alleged ; that it 
would, on the contrary, lead to conclu- 
sions utterly and outrageously repugnant 
to the moral feelings it is intended to ex- 
plain. I will conclude this part of my 
argument by very briefly adverting to two 
great fields in which, as I believe, U would 
prove especially revolutionary. 

The first of these is the field of chastity. 
It will be necessary for me in the course 
of the present work to dwell at greater 
length than I should desire upon ques- 
tions connected with this virtue. At 
present, I Viil merely ask the reader to 
conceive a mind from which all notion of 
the intrinsic excellence or nobility of purity 
was banished, and to suppose such a mind 
comparing, by a utilitarian standard, a 
period in which sensuality was almost 
unbridled, such as the age of Athenian 
glory or the English Restoration, with a 
period of austere virtue. The question 
which of these societies was morally the 
best would thus resolve itself solely into 
the question in which there was produced 
the greatest amount of enjoyment and 
the smallest amount of suffering. The 
pleasures of domestic life, the pleasures 
resulting from a freer social intercourse,* 
the different degrees of suffering inflicted 
on those who violated the law of chastity, 
the ulterior consequences of each mode of 
life upon well-being and upon population, 
would be the chief elements of the com- 
parison. Can anyone believe that the 
balance of enjoyment would be so un- 
questionably and so largely on the side 
of the more austere society as to justify 
the degree of superiority which is assigned 
toit?» 

* In commenting^ upon the French lict.nt'0''isbncss of 
the eigfhteenth certury, Hume bays, sn a passage wh’ch 
has excited a great deal of animaoverbion : “Ou** 
neighbours, it seems, have resolved to sacrifice some 
of the domestic to the social pleasures , and to prefer 
ease, freedom, and an open commerce to strict fidelity 
and constancy. These ends are both good, and are 
somewhat difficult to reconcile ; nor must we be sur- 
prised if the customs of nations incline too much some- 
times to the one side, add sometimes to the other," 
{Dialogue,) 

» There are few things more pitiable than the 
blunders into which writers have fallen when trjing to 
base the plain virtue of chastity on utilitarian calcula- 
tions, Thus since the writings of Malthus it has been 
generally recognised that one of the very fiist condi- 
tions of all material prosperity is to check earlj 
marriages, to restrain the tendency of population to 
multiply more rapidly than the means ot subsistence. 
Knowing this what can be more deplorable than to 
find moralists making such arguments as these the 
very foundation of morals? — “The first and great 
mischief, and by consequence the guik, of promiscuous 
concubinage consists in its tendency to dimmish mar- 


The second sphere is that of speculative 
truth. No class of men have niore highiy 
valued an unflinching hostility to super- 
stition than utilitarians. Yet it is more 
than doubtful whether upon their prin- 
ciples it can be justified. Many super- 
stitions do undoubtedly answer to the 
Greek conception of slavish “ fear of the 
gods,” and have been productive of un- 
speakable misery to mankind ; but there 
are veiy^ many others of a different ten- 
dency. Superstitions appeal to our hopes 
as well as to our fears. They often meet 
and gratify the inmost longings of the 
heart. They offer certainties when reason 
can only afford possibilities or proba- 
bilities. They supply conceptions on 
which the imagination loves to dwell. 
Tliey sometimes even impart a new sanc- 
tion to moral truths. Creating wants 
which they alone can satisly;and fears 
which they alone can quell, they often 
become essential elements of happiness, 
and their consoling efficacy is most felt 
in the languid or troubled hours when 
it is most needed. We owe more to our 
illusions than to our knowledge. The 
imagination, which is altogether con- 
structive, probably contributes more to 
our happiness than the reason, which in 
the sphere of speculation is mainly critical 
and destructive. The rude charm which 
in the hour of danger or distress the 
savage clasps so confidently to his breast, 
the sacred picture which is believed to 
shed a hallowing and protecting influence 
over the poor man^s cottage, can bestow 
a more real consolation in the darkest 
hour of human suffering than can be 
afforded by the grandest theories of philo- 
sophy. The first desire of the heart is to 
find something on which to lean. Happi- 
ness is a condition of feeling, not a con- 
dition of circumstances, and to common 
minds one of its first essentials is the 
exclusion of painful and harassing doubt. 
A system of belief may be false, super- 
stitious, and reactionary, and may yet 
be conducive to human happiness if it 

nages" iPaIe3’s Moral Philo<^ophy^ hook m part lu 
ch. 11.^ “I bat IS always the most happy condition of 
a nation, and that nation is most accurately obeying 
the laws of our constitution, m which the number of 
the human race is most rapidly increasing. Now it is 
certain that under the law of cbastit3% that is, when 
individuals are exclusively united to each other, the 
increase of population will be more rapid than under 
any other circumstances " (Way^land's Elements of 
Moral .SV7<J«ce, p. 298, nth ed , Boston, xSjo.) I am 
soigry to bring such subject beiore the reader, but it 
is impossible to write a history of morals withoqt 
doing so. 
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furnishes great multitudes ot men with 
what they believe to be a key to the uni- 
verse, if it consoles them in those seasons 
ot agonising bereavement when the con- 
solations of enli§:htened reason are but 
empty words, if it supports their feeble 
and tottering minds in the gloomy hours 
of sickness and of approaching death. A 
credulous and superstitious nature may 
be degiaded, but in the many cases where 
superstition does not assume a persecuting 
or appalling form it is not unhappy, and 
degradation, apart from unhappiness, can 
have no place in utilitarian ethics. No 
error can be more grave than to imagine 
that when a critical spirit is abroad the 
pleasant beliefs will all remain, and the 
painful ones alone will perish.^ To intio- 
duce into the mind the consciousness of 
ignorance and the pangs of doubt is to 
inflict or endure much suffering, which 
may even survive the period of transition. 

“ Why is it,’^ said Luther’s wife, looking 
sadly back upon the sensuous creed which 
she had left, “ that in our old faith we 
prayed so olten and so warmly, and that 
our, prayers are now so few and so 
cpld?”* It is related of an old monk 
named Serapion, who had embraced the 
heresy of the anthropomorphites, that he 
was convinced by a brother monk of the 
folly of attributing to the Almighty a 
human form* He bowed his reason 
humbly to the Catholic creed ; but when 
he knelt down to pray, the image which 
his imagination had conceived, and on 
wdiich for so many years his affections 
had been concentrated, had disappeared, 
and the old man burst into tears, ex- 
claiming, “ You have deprived me of my 
God.”* 

These are Indeed facts which must be 
deeply painful to all who are concerned 
with the history of opinion. The possi- ! 
bility of often adding to the happiness of 
men by diffusing abroad, or at least 
sustaining pleasing falsehoods, and the 
suftering that must commonly result from 
their dissolution, can hardly reasonably 
be denied. There is one, and but onct 
adequate reason that can always justify 
men in critically reviewing what they 
have been taught. It is the conviction 
that opinions should not be regarded as 
mere mental luxuries, that truth should 
be deemed an end distinct from and supe- 
rior to utility, and that it is a moral duty 

* See Luther's Ta^le j\lk 

“ IMleinout, Mens i>Qur servtr ^ VJfItst, eecUstas* 
itqtee, tome x, p 57. 


to pursue it, whether it leads to pleasure 
or whether it leads to pain. Among the 
man}'' wise sayings which antiquity as- 
senbed to Pythagoras, few are more 
remarkable than his division of virtue 
into two distinct branches — to be truthful 
and to do good.' 

Of the sanctions which, according to 
the utilitarians, constitute tlie sole motives 
to virtue, there is one, as I have said, 
unexceptionabi}^ adequate. Those who 
adopt the religious sanction can always 
appeal to a balance of interest in favour 
of virtue; but as the great majority of 
modern utilitarians confidently sever their 
theory from all theological considerations, 
I will dismiss this sanction with two or 
three remarks. 

In the first place, it is obvious that 
those who regard the arbitrary will of the 
Deity as the sole rule of morals, render it 
perfectly idle to represent the Divine 
attributes as deserving of our admiration. 
To speak of the goodness of God, either 
implies that there is such a quality as 
goodness, to which the Divine acts con- 
form, or it is an unmeaning tautology. 
Why should we extol, or how can we 
admire, the perfect goodness of a Being 
whose will and acts constitute the sole 
standard or definition of perfection?* The 
theory which teaches that the arbitrary 
will of the Deity is the one rule of morals, 
and the anticipation of future rewards 
and punishments the one reason for con- 
forming to it, consists of two parts. The 
first annihilates the goodness of God ; the 
second, the virtue of man. 

Another and equally obvious remark is, 
that while these theologians represent the 
hope of future rewards, and the fear of 
future punishments, as the only reason 
for doing right, one of our strongest 
reasons for believing in the existence of 
these rewards and punishments is our 
deep-seated feeling of merit and demerit. 
That the present disposition of affairs is 

* T<5 re kai rb eiepyersty, (j®han, 

Var* Hist, xti. S9 ) Longinus m like manner UivtdeiS 
Mrtue into ebepy^a-ia Kal dXT^Seca, {Ds Subhm § x,) 
The opposite view in England is continually expressed 
in the saying, ** You should never pulldown an opinion 
until you have something to put m its place,” which 
can only mean, if you are convinced that some religious 
or other hypothesis is false, you are morally bound to 
repress or conceal your conviction until you have dis- 
covered positive affirmations or explanations as un- 
qualified and consolatory as those you have destroyed 

« See this powerfully stated by Sfaattesbury, {/»• 
ftiiry concet^itng VsHite, book i part m ) The same 
objection applies to Dr, Mansel's modification of the 
theological doctrme— vu., that the ongin of morals is 
not the will but tae nature of God, 
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in many respects unjust, that suffering 
often attends a course which deserves 
reward, and happiness a course which 
deserves punishment, leads men to infer 
a future state of retribution. Take away 
the consciousness of desert, and the 
inference would no longer be made. 

A third remark, which I believe to be 
equally true, but which may not be 
acquiesced in with equal readiness, is 
that without the concurrence of a moral 
•faculty it is wholly impossible to prove 
from nature that supreme goodness of 
the Creator which utilitarian theologians 
assume. We speak of the benevolence 
shown in the joy of the insect glittering 
in the sunbeam, in the protecting instincts 
so liberally bestowed among the animal 
world, in the kindness of the parent to its 
young, in the happiness of little children, 
in the beauty and the bounty of nature ; 
but is there not another side to the 
picture ? The hideous disease, the count- 
less forms of rapine and of suffering, the 
entozoa that live within the bodies and 
feed upon the anguish of sentient beings, 
the ferocious instinct of the cat that pro- 
longs with delight the agonies of its 
victim, all the niultiitudinous forms of 
misery that are manifested among the 
innocent portion of creation, are not these 
also the works of nature ? We speak of 
the Divine veracity. What is the whole 
history of the intellectual progress oi the 
world but one long struggle of the intel- 
lect of man to emancipate itself from the 
deceptions of nature ? Every object that 
meets the eye ot the savage awakens his 
curiosity only to lure him into some 
deadly error The sun that seems a 
diminutive light revolving around his 
world ; the moon and the stars that 
appear formed only to light his path ; the 
strange fantastic diseases that suggest 
irresistibly the notion of piesent dzemons; 
the terrific phenomena of nature which 
appear the results, not of blind forces, 
but of isolated spiritual agencies — all 
these things fatally, inevitably, invincibly 
impel him into superstition. Through 
long centuries the superstitions thus 
generated have deluged the world with 
blood. Millions of prayers have been 
vainly breathed to what we now know 
were inexorable laws of nature. Only 
after ages of toil did the mind of man 
emancipate itself from those deadly errors 
to which by the deceptive appearances of 
nature the long infancy of humanity is 
universaliy doomed. ^ 


Andjn the laws of wealth how dif- 
ferent are the appearances froni the 
realities of things 1 Who can estimate 
the wars that have been kindled, the 
bitterness and the wretchedness that have 
been caused, by errors relating to the 
apparent antagonism of the interests 
ot nations which were so natural that 
for centuries they entangled the very 
strongest intellects, and it w'as scarcely 
till our own day that a tardy science came 
to dispel them ^ 

What shall we say to these things? 
If induction alone were our guide, if we 
possessed absolutely no knowledge of 
some things being in their own nature 
good, and others in their own nature evil, 
how could w^e rise from this spectacle of 
nature to the conception of an all-perfect 
Author? Even if we could discover a 
predominance of benevolence - in the 
creation, we should still regard the 
mingled attributes of nature as a reflex 
of the mingled attributes of its Contriver. 
Our knowledge of the Supreme Excel- 
lence, our best evidence even^ of the 
existence of the Creator, is derived not 
from the material universe but from our 
own moral nature,* It is not of reason 
but of faith. In other words, it springs 
from that instinctive or moial^ nature 
which is as truly a part of our being as is 
our reason, which teaches us what reason 
could never teach, the supreme and trans- 
cendent excellence of moral good, which 
rising dissatisfied above this world of 
sense, proves itself by the veiy intensity 
of its aspiration to be adapted for another 
sphere, and which constitutes at once the 
evidence of a Divine element within us, 
and the augury of the future that is 
before us.® 

These things belong rather to the 
sphere of feeling than of reasoning. 
Those who are most deeply persuaded 
of their truth, will probably feel that they 
are unable by argument to express 
adequately the intensity of their convic- 
tion, but they may point to the recorded 
experience of the best and greatest men 
in all ages, to the incapacity of terrestrial 
things to satisfy our nature, to the mani- 

* ** The one great and binding ground of the belief 
of God and a hereaUer js the law of conscience.*' 
(Coleridge, JVoies Iheologtcal and Pahiicah p, 3^7) 
That our moral faculty is our one reason for maintain- 
ing the supreme benevolence of the Deity was a 
iavounte position ot Kant. 

» “Nescio quomodo inhasret in mentibus quasi 
sseculoruin quoddam augurtum futurorum ; idque m 
maximis mgenus altissimisque animis et exsistit 
maxune etappa ret factll’ine/' (Cicero, i *4.) 
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fest tendency, both in individuals and 
nations, of a pure and heroic Jife to 
kindle, and of a selnsh and corrupt life to 
cloud, these aspirations, to the historical 
fact that no philosophy and no scepticism 
have been able permanently to repress 
them. The lines of our moral nature 
tend upwards. In it we have the common 
root of religion and of ethics, for the same 
consciousness that tells us that, even when 
it is in fact the weakest element of our 
constitution, it is by right supreme, com- 
manding and authoritative, teaches us 
also that it is Divine. All the nobler 
religions that have governed mankind, 
have done so by virtue of the affinity of 
their teaching with this nature, by speak- 
ing, as common religious language cor- 
rectly describes it, “to the heart,” by 
appealing not to self-interest, but to that 
Divine element of self-sacrifice which is 
latent in eyery soul.* The reality of this 
moral nature is the one great question of 
natural theology, for it involves that con- 
nection between our own and a higher 
nature, without which the existence of a 
First Cause were a mere question of 
archaeology, and religion but an exercise 
of the imagination. 

I return gladly to the secular sanctions 
of utilitarianism. The majority of its 
disciples assure us that these are sufficient 
to establish their theory, or, in other w’ords, 
that our duty coincides so strictly wxtli 
our interest, when rightly understood, 
that a perfectly prudent would necessarily 
become a perfectly virtuous man.® Bodily 
vice, they tell us, ultimately brings bodily 
weakness and suffering. Extravagance 
is followed by ruin ; unbridled passions 
by the loss of domestic peace ; disregard 
for the interests of others by soci^ or 
legal penalties ; while on the other hand, 
the most moral is also the most tranquil 

X ** It IS a calumny to say that men are roused to 
heroic actions by ease, hope of pleasure, recompeose— 
sugar-plums of any kind in this world or the nett. In 
the meanest mortal there hcs something nobler. The 
poor swearing soldier hired to be shot has his ‘honour 
of a soldier,* different from drill, regulations, and the 
shilling a day. It is not to taste sweet things, but to 
do noble and true things, and vindicate himself under 
God's heaven as a God-made man, that the poorest 
son of Adam dimly longs. Show him the way of doing 
that, the dullest day-drudge kindles into a hero. They 
wrong man greatly wno say he is to be seduced by 
ease Difficulty, abnegation, martyrdom, death, are 
the allurements that act on the heart of man. Kindle 
the inner genial hte of him, you have a flame that 
burns up all lower considerations," (Carlyle's Nero- 
worshtpt p. *3^ ed 1858 ) 

3 “ Clamat Epicurus, is queen vos nimis voluptatibus 
esse deditum dicitis, non posse ;ucunde yivi nisi sapten- 
ter, boneste, justeque vivatur, nec sapienter, honeste, 
juste nisi jucunde. (Cicero, -Fjm*. 1, jS.) 


disposidon, benevolence is one of the 
truest of our pleasures, and virtue may 
become by habit an essential of enjoy- 
ment. As the shopkeeper who has made 
his fortune, still sometimes continues at 
the counter, because the daily routine has 
become necessary to his happiness, so the 
“ moral hero ” may continue to practice 
that virtue which was at first the mere 
instrument of his pleasures, as being in 
itself more precious than all besides.* 

This theory of the perfect coincidence' 
of virtue and interest rightly understood, 
which has always been a commonplace 
of moralists, and has been advocated by 
many who were tar from* wishing to 
resolve virtue into prudence, contains no 
doubt a certain amount of truth, but only 
of the most general kind. It does not 
apply to nations as wholes, for although 
luxurious and eifeminate vices do un- 
doubtedly corrode and enervate national 
character, the histories of ancient Rome 
and of not a few modern monarchies 
abundantly prove that a career of con- 
sistent rapacity, ambition, selfishness, and 
fraud may be eminently conducive to 
national prosperity.® It does not apply to 
imperfectly organised societies, where the 
restraints of public opinion are unfelt and 
where force is the one measure of right. 
It does not apply except in a very partial 
degree even to the most civilised of man- 
kind. It is, indeed, easy to show that 
in a polished community a certain low 
standard of virtue is essential to pros- 
perity, to paint the evils of unrestrained 
passions, and to prove that it is better to 
obey than to violate the laws of society. 
But if, turning from the criminal or the 
drunkard, we were to compare the man 
who simply falls in with or slightly sur- 

* “ The virtues to be complete must have fixed their 
residence ia the heart and become appetites impelling 
to actions without further thought than the gratifica- 
tion of them^; so that after their expedience ceases 
they BtiU continue to operate by the desire they raise. 

.1 knew a mercer who, having gotten a competency 
of fortune, thought to retire and enjoy himself in 
quiet ; but, finding he could not be easy without busi- 
ness, was forced to return to the shop and assist hts 
former partners gratis in the nature of a journeyman. 
Why then should it be thought strange that a man 
long inured to the practice of moral duties should per- 
severe in them out of liking, when they can yield hun 
no further advantage?" ^ucker*s Ltghi of Nature^ 
vol* i p. 069 ) Mr, J. S. Mill, in his Utditanantsm^ 
dwells much on the heroism which he thinks this view 
of morals may produce. 

y See Lactantius, Inst Div* vi 9. Montesquieu, in 
his picadence de VEmpire romain^ has shown in 
detail the manner in which crimes of Roman 
]^liticians contributed to the greatness of their nation. 
Modern history' furnishes only too many illustrations 
of the same truth. 
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passes the average morals of those about 
him, and indulges in a little vice which 
is neither injurious to his own health nor 
to his reputation, with the man who 
earnestly and painfully adopts a much 
higher standard than that of his time or 
of his class, we should be driven to 
another conclusion. Honesty, it is said, is 
the best policy — a fact, however, which 
depends very much upon the condition of 
the police force — but heroic virtue must 
rest upon a different basis. If happiness 
in any of its forms be the supreme object 
of life, moderation is the most emphatic 
counsel of our being ; but moderation is as 
opposed toriieroism as to vice. There is 
no form of intellectual or moral excellence 
which has not a general tendency to pro- 
duce happiness if cultivated in modera- 
tion. There are very few which, if 
cultivated to great perfection, have not a 
tendency directly the reverse. Thus a 
mind that is sufficiently enlarged to range 
abroad amid the pleasures of intellect 
has no doubt secured a fund of inex- 
haustible enjoyment ; but he ivho inferred 
from this that the highest intellectual 
eminence was the condition most favour- 
able to happiness would be lamentably'' 
deceived. The diseased nervous sensi- 
bility that accompanies intense mental 
exertion, the weary, wasting sense of 
ignorance and vanity, the disenchantment 
and disintegration that commonly follow 
a profound research, have filled literature 
with mournful echoes of the words of the 
royal sage, ** In much wisdom is much 
grief, and he that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow.” The lives of men of 
genius have been for the most part a 
conscious and deliberate realisation of the 
ancient myth — the tree of knowledge and 
the tree of life stood side by side, and 
they chose the tree of knowledge rather 
than the tree of life. 

Nor is it otherwise in the realm of 
morals,* The virtue which is most con- 
ducive to happiness is plainly that which 
can be realised without much suffering, 
and sustained without much effort. Legal 
and physical penalties apply only to the 
grosser and more extreme forms of vice. 
Social penalties may strike the very 
highest forms of virtue,® That very 

» ** That quick sensibility which is the g^roundwork 
of all advances towards perfection increases the pun- 
gency of patns and vexations,” (Tucker’s Ltg^ht €f 
Nature^ li. 16, § 4.) 

a This position is forcibly illustrated by Mr, Maurice 
in his fourth lecture On Conscience (xS6S). It is mani- 
fest that a tradesman resisting a dishonest or illegal 


sentiment of unity with mankind which 
utilitarians assure us is one day to be- 
come ^ so strong as to overpower all 
unsocial feelings, would make it more 
and more impossible for men consistently 
with their happiness to adopt any course, 
whether very virtuous or very vicious, 
that would place them out of harmony 
with the general sentiment of society. 
It may be said that the tranquillity of a 
perfectly virtuous mind is the highest 
form of happiness, and may be reason- 
ably preferred, not only to material 
advantages, but also to the approbation of 
society ; but no man can fully attain, and 
few can even approximate, to such a 
condition. When vicious passions and 
impulses are very strong, it is idle to tell 
the sufferer that he would be more happy 
if his nature were radically different from 
what it is. If happiness be his- object, he 
must regulate his course with a view to 
the actual condition of his’ being, and 
there can be little doubt that his peace 
would be most promoted by a compromise 
with vice. The selfish theory of morals 
applies only to the virtues of tempera- 
ment, and not to that much higher form 
of virtue which is sustained in defiance 
of temperament,* We have no doubt a 
certain pleasure in cultivating our good 
tendencies, but we have by no means the 
same pleasure in repressing our bad ones. 
There are men whose whole lives are 
spent in willing one thing and desiring 
the opposite. In such cases as these 
virtue clearly involves a sacrifice of happi- 
ness ; for the suffering caused by resisting 
natural tendencies is much greater than 
would ensue from their moderate gratifi- 
cation. 

The plain truth is that no proposition 
can be more palpably and egregiously 
false than the assertion that, as far as 
this world is concerned, it is invariably 
conducive to the happiness of a man to 
pursue the most virtuous career. Cir- 
cumstances and disposition will make one 
man find his highest happiness in the hap- 
piness, and another man in the misery, of 
his kind ; and if the second man acts 
according to his interest, the utilitarian, 
however much he may deplore the result, 
has no right to blame or condemn the 

trade custom, an Irish peasant in a disturbed^ district 
revolting agamst the agrarian conspiracy ot his class, 
or a solctier m many couatnes conscientiously refusing 
in obedience to the iaw to fight a duel, would incur the 
ful^ force of social penalties, because be failed to do 
that which was illegal or criminal. 

X See Brown On the Characterisit£$^ pp. 206-209. 
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agent. For that agent is following his 
greatest happiness, and this, in the e3"es 
of utilitarians, in one form or another, is 
the highest, or to speak more accurately 
the only, motive by which human nature 
can he actuated. 

We may remark too that the disturb- 
ance or pain which does undoubtedly 
usually accompany what is evil bears no 
kind of proportion to the enormity of the 
guilt. An irritability of temper, which is 
chiefly due to a derangement of the nervous 
system, or a habit of procrastination or in- 
decision, will often cause more suffering 
than some of the worst vices that can 
corrupt the heart.* 

But it may be said this calculation of 
pains and pleasures is defective through 
the omission of one element. Although 
a man who had a very strong natural 
impulse towards some vice would appear 
more likely to promote the tranquillity of 
his nature 'by a moderate and circum- 
spect gratification of that vice, than by 
endeavouring painfully to repress his natu- 
ral tendencies, yet he possesses a consci- 
ence which adjudicates upon his conduct, 
and its sting or its approval constitutes a 
pain or pleasure so intense as more tlian 
to redress the balance. Now, of course, 
no intuitive moralist will deny, what for a 
long time his school may be almost said 
to have been alone in asserting, the reality 
of conscience, or the pleasures and pains 
it may afford. He simply denies, and he 
appeals to consciousness in attestation of 
his position, that those pains and plea- 
sures are so powerful or so proportioned 
to our acts as to become an adequate basis 
for virtue. Conscience, whether we regard 
it as an original faculty or as a product 
of the association of ideas, exercises two 
distinct functions. It points out a differ- 
ence between right and wrong, and when 
its commands are violated it inflicts a 
certain amount of suffering and dis- 
turbance. The first function it exercises 
persistently through life. The second it 
only exercises under certain special cir- 
cumstances. It is scarcely conceivable 
that a man in the possession of his facul- 
ties should pass a life of gross depravity 

* “ A toothache produces more violent convulsions 
of pain than a phtlnsis or a dropsy. A gloomy dispo- 
sition ...may be^ found in ver> worthy characters 
though tt is sufficient alone to embitter life . A selfish 
villain may possess a spring and alacrity^ of temper, 
which is indeed a good quality, but which is rewarded 
much beyond its merit, and when attended with good 
fortune will compensate for the uneasiness and remorse 
ansmg from all the other vices.’* (Hume’s Bssotsts: 
Th^ Septic ) 


and crime without being conscious that 
he was doing wrong 5 but it is extremely 
possible for him to do so without this 
consciousness having any appreciable 
influence upon his tranquillity. The con- 
dition of their consciences, as Mr. Carlyle 
observes, has less influence on the happi- 
ness of men than the condition of their 
livers. Considered as a source of pam, 
conscience bears a striking resemblance 
to the feeling of disgust. Notwithstand- , 
ing the assertion of Dr. Johnson, I 
venture to maintain that there are mul- 
titudes to whom the necessity of dis- 
charging the duties of a butcher would 
be so inexpressibly painful an4 revolting 
that, if they could obtain flesh diet on no 
other condition, they would relinquish it 
for ever. But to those who are inured to 
the trade this repugnance has , simply 
ceased. It has no place in their emotions 
or calculations. Nor can it be reasonably 
questioned that most men, by an assiduous 
attendance at the slaughter-house, could 
acquire a similar indifference. In like 
manner, the reproaches of conscience are 
doubtless a very real and important form 
of suffering to a sensitive, scrupulous, and 
virtuous girl who has committed some 
trivial act of levity or disobedience ; but 
to an old and hardened criminal they are a 
matter of the most absolute indifference. 

Now it is undoubtedly conceivable that 
by an association of ideas men might 
acquire a feeling that would cause that 
which would naturally be painful to them 
to be pleasurable, and that which would 
naturally be pleasurable to be painful.* 
But the question will immediately arise, 
Why should they respect this feeling? We 
have seen that, according to the inductive 
theory, there is no such thing as natural 

* At the same time, the following pas.'i.ige contains, 

I think, a great deal of wisdom, and oi a kind pecu- 
liarly needed in England at the present day: “The 
nature of the subject turmshes the strongest presump- 
tion that no better system will ever, for the future, be 
invented, m order to account for the origin of the 
benevolent from^ the selfish affections and reduce all 
the various emotions of the human mind to a perfect 
simplicity. The case is not the same in this species of 
philosophy as in physics Man> an hypothesis m 
nature, contrary^ to fir^t appearances, has been found, 
on more accurate scrutiny , solid and satisfactory . ^ 
But the presumption always lies^ on the other side in 
all enquiries concerning the origin of our passions, and 
of the internal operations of the human mind. The 
simplest and most obvious cause which can there be 
assigned for any phenomenon is probably the true one. 
The affections are not susceptible of any impres- 
sion from the refinements of reason or imagination; 
and it is always found that a vigorous exertion of the 
latter faculties, necessarily, from the narrow capacity 
of the human mind, destroys all activity m tlie former.’* 
(Hume’s Enqmrj^CQncerntng Morak^ Append, 11.) 
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duty. Men enter into life solely desirous 
of seeking their own happiness. The 
whole edifice of virtue arises from the 
observed fact that, oying* to the consti- 
tution of our nature and the intimacy of 
our social relations, it is necessary for our 
happiness to abstain from some coui'^es 
that would be immediately pleasurable, 
and to pursue others that are immediately 
the reverse. Self-interest is the one ulti- 
Tmate reason for virtue, however much the 
moral chemistry of Hartley may disguise 
and transform it. Ought, or ought not, 
means nothing more than the prospect of 
acquiring or of losing pleasure. The fact 
that one liftc of conduct promotes, and 
another^ impairs, the happiness of others 
is, according to these moralists, in the last 
analysis, no reason whatever for pursuing 
the former or avoiding the latter, unless 
such a course is that which bi ings us the 
greatest happiness. The happiness may 
arise from the action of society upon our- 
selves, or from our own naturally bene- 
volent disposition, or, again, from an 
association of ideas, which means the 
force of a habit we have formed ; but in 
any case our own happiness is the one 
possible or conceivable motive of action. 
If this be a true picture of human nature, 
the reasonable course for every man is to 
modify his disposition in such a manner 
that ne may attain the greatest possible 
amount of enjoyment. If he has formed 
an association, of ideas, or contracted a 
habit which inflicts more pain than it 
prevents, or prevents more pleasure than 
it affords, his reasonable course is to dis- 
solve that association, to destroy that 
habit. This is what he “ought” to do 
according to the only meaning that word 
can possess in the utilitarian vocabulary. 
If he does not, he will justly incur the 
charge of imprudence, which is the onlj 
charge utilitarianism can consistently 
bring against vice. 

That it would be for the happiness as it 
would certainly be in the power of a man 
of a temperament such as I have lately 
described, to quench that conscientious 
feeling, which by its painful reproaches 
prevents him from pursuing the course 
that would be most conducive to his tran- 
quillity, I conceive to be self-evident. 
And, indeed, on the whole, it is more 
than doubtful whether conscience, con- 
sidered apart from the course of action it 
prescribes, is not the cause of more pain 
than pleasure. Its reproaches are more 
felt than its approval. The%elf-conipla- 


cency of a virtuous man, reflecting with 
delight upon his own exceeding merit, is 
frequently spoken of in the writings of 
moral philosophers,* but is rarely found 
m actual life, where the most tranquil is 
seldom the most perfect nature, where 
the sensitiveness of conscience increases 
at least in proportion to moral growth, 
and wheie in the best men a feeling of 
modesty and humility is always present to 
check the exuberance of self-gratulation. 

In every sound system of morals and 
religion the motives of virtue become 
more powerful the more the mind is con- 
centrated upon them. It is when they 
are lost sight of, when they are obscured 
by passion, unrealised or forgotten, that 
they cease to operate. But it is a peculiarity 
of the utilitarian conception of virtue that 
it is wholly unable to resist the solvent of 
analysis, and that the more the mind 
realises its origin and its nature, the more 
its influence on character must decline. 
The pleasures of the senses will always 
defy the force of analysis, for they have a 
real foundation in our being. They have 
their basis in the eternal nature of things. 
But the pleasure we derive from the 
practice of virtue rests, according to this 
school, on a wholly different basis. It is 

* “ The pleasing: consciousness and self-approbation 
that rise up m the mind of a virtuous man, exclusively 
of any direct, explicit consideration of advantag-e 
likely to accrue to himself from his possession of those 
grood quxihties” (Hartley, On. Man, vol i. p 493), form 
a theme upon which moralists of both schools are fond 
of dilating:, m a strain that reminds one irresistibly of 
the selt-coraplatency of a famous nurse^ hero, while 
retiecting upon his own merits over a Christmas-pie. 
Thus Adam Smith s^s. “The man who, not from 
frivolous fanc>, but from proper moti\es, has per- 
formed a greoerous action, when he looks forward to 
those whom he has served, feds himself to be the 
natural object of their love and gratitude, and, by 
sympathy w ith them, of the esteem and approbation of 
all mankind. And when he looks backward to the 
motive from which he acted, and surveys it in the 
Ug:ht m winch the indifferent spectator will survey it, 
he still continues to enter into it, and applauds himself 
by sympathy with the approbation of tins supposed 
impartial judg:e In both these points of view his con- 
duct appears to him esery way agreeable . I^Iisery 
and wretdiedness can never enter the breast m which 
dwells complete self-'satis taction “ {Theorjf 0/ Moral 
Senitments, part u ch. 11. § a ; part lii. ch. 111 ) I sus- 
pect that many moralists confuse the self-gratulation 
which they suppose a virtuous man to feel with the 
delight a religious man experiences from the sense of 
the protection and favour of the Deity. But these two 
ieelmg^ are cleaHy distinct, and it wnll, 1 believe, be 
found that the latter is most strongly experienced by 
the very men who most sincerely disclaim all sense of 
ment. “Were the perfect man to exist," said that 
good and great writer, Archer Butler, “he himself 
would be the last to know it ; for the highest stage of 
advancement is the lowest descent m humility." At all 
events, the reader will observe that on utilitarian prin- 
ciples nothing could be more pernicious or cnmmal 
thaj|j that modest, humble, and diffident spirit, which 
aimintshes the pleasure of sell-gratuiation, one of the 
highest utilitarian motives to virtue. 
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the result of casual and artihcial associa- 
tion, of habit, of a confusion by the 
imagination of means with ends, of a 
certain dignlt}^ with which society invests 
qualities or actions that are useful to 
itself. Just in proportion as this is felt, 
just in proportion as the mind separates 
the idea of virtue from that of natural 
excellence and obligation, and realises 
the purely artificial character of the con- 
nection, just in that proportion will the 
coercive power of the moral motive be 
destroyed. The utilitarian rule of judging 
actions and dispositions by their tendency 
to promote or diminish happiness, or the 
maxim of Kant that man should always 
act so that the rule of his conduct might 
be adopted as a law by all rational beings, 
may be very useful as a guide in life ; but 
in order that they should acquire moral 
weight, it* is necessary to presuppose the 
sense of moral obligation, the conscious- 
ness that duty, wdien discovered, has a 
legitimate claim to be the guiding prin- 
ciple of our lives. And it is this element 
which, in the eye of reason, the mere arti- 
ficial association of ideas can never furnish. 

If the patience of the reader has enabled 
him to accompany me through this long | 
train of tedious arguments, he will, I 
think, have concluded that the utilitarian 
theory, though undoubtedly held by many 
men of the purest and by some men of 
almost heroic virtue, would, if carried to 
its logical conclusions, prove subversive 
of morality, and especially, and in the 
very highest degree, unfavourable to self- 
denial and to heroism. Even if it explains 
these, it fails to justify them ; and con- 
science, being traced to a mere confusion 
of the means of happiness with its end, 
would be wholly unable to resist the 
solvent of criticism. That this theory of 
conscience gives a true or adequate 
description of the phenomenon it seeks 
to explain, no intuitive moralist will 
admit. It is a complete, though common, 
mistake to suppose that the business of 
the moralist is merely to explain the 
genesis of certain feelings we possess. 
At the root of all morals lies an intel- 
lectual judgment which is clearly distinct 
from liking or disliking, from pleasure or 
from pain. A man who has injured his 
position by some foolish but perfectly 
innocent act, or who has inadvertently 
violated some social rule, may experience 
an emotion of self-reproach or of shame 
quite as acute as if he had committed a 
crime. But he is at the same time clearly 


conscious that bis conduct is not a fit 
subject for moral reprobation, that the 
grounds on which it may be condemned 
are of a dirTerenl and of a lower kind. 
The sense of obligation and of legitimate 
supremacy, which is the essential and 
characteristic feature of conscience, and^ 
which distinguishes it from all the other" 
parts of our nature, is wholly unaccounted 
for by the association of ideas. To say 
that a certain course of conduct is" 
pleasing, and that a certain amount of " 
pain results from the weakening of feel- 
ings that impel men towards it, is plainly 
different from what men mean when 
they say we ought to pursue it. The 
virtue of Hartley is, in its last analysis, 
but a disease of the imagination. * It may 
be more advantageous to society than 
avarice ; but it is formed in the same 
manner, and has exactly the same degree 
of binding force.* 

These considerations will help to supply 
an answer to the common utilitarian 
objection that to speak of duty as distinct 
from self-interest is unmeaning, because 
it is absurd to say that we are under an 
obligation to do anything when no evil 
consequences would result to us from not 
doing it. Rewards and punishments, it 
may be answered, are undoubtedly neces- 
sary to enforce, but they are not necessary 
to constitute, duty. This distinction, 
whether it be real or not, has at all events 
the advantage of appearing self-evident to 
all who are not philosophers. Thus, 

* Hartley has* tried m one place to evade this con- 
clusion by an appeal to the doctrine of final causes. 
He says that the tact that conscience is not an ongfinal 
principle of our nature, but is formed mechanically in 
the manner I have described, does not invalidate the 
fact that it is intended for our guide, ‘*for all the 
things which have evident final causes are plainly 
brought about by mechanical means and he appeals 
to the milk in the breast, which is intended for the 
sustenance of the young, but which is nevertheless 
mechanically produced. ((?« A/au, vol. u. pi> 33S-339*) 
But it is plain that this mode of reasoning would 
justify us in attributing an authontative character to 
any habit — , to that of a\arice — which these writers 
assure us is la the manner of its formation an exact 
parallel to conscience. The later followers of Hartley 
certainly cannot be accused of any excessive predilec- 
tion for the doctnne of final causes, yet we sometimes 
find them asking what great difference it can make 
I whether (when conscience is admitted by both parties 
to be real) it is regaided as an ori^^'inal pnnciple of our 
nature or as a product of association ? Simply this. 

If by the constitution of our nature we are subject to a 
law of duty which is different from and higher than 
our interest, a man who violates this law through 
interested motives is deserving of reprobation. If on 
the other hand there is. no natural law of duty, and if 
the pursuit of our interest is the one onmnal prmciple 
of our being, no one can be censured who pursues it, 
and the first criterion of a wise man will be his deter- 
mination to eradicate every habit (conscientious or 
otherwise) whidT impedes him in doing so. 
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when a parly of colonists occupy a new 
territory, they divide the unoccupied land 
among themselves, and they murder, or 
employ for the gratification of their lusts, 
the savage inhabitants. Both acts are 
done witli perfect impunity, but one is 
felt to be innocent and the other wrong. 
A lawful government appropriates the 
land and protects the aboriginals, sup- 
porting its enactments by penalties. In 
the one case the law both creates and 
enforces a duty, in the other it only 
enforces it. The intuitive moralist simply 
asserts that we have the power of per- 
ceiving that certain courses of action are 
higher, nobler, and better than others, I 
and that by die constitution of our being, , 
this fact, which is generically distinct 
from the prospect of pleasure or the 
reverse, may and ought to be, and con- 
tinually is, a motive of action. It is no 
doubt possible for a man to prefer the 
lower course, and in this case we say he 
is deserving of punishment, and if he 
remains unpunished we say that it is 
unjust. But if there were no power to 
reward or punish him, his acts would not 
be indifferent They would still be intel- 
ligibly described as essentially base or 
noble, shameful though there were none 
to censure, admirable though there were 
none to admire. 

That men have the power of preferring 
other objects than happiness is a proposi- 
tion which must ultimately be left to the 
attestation of consciousness. That the 
pursuit of virtue, however much happiness 
may eventually follow in its train, is, in 
the first instance, an example of this 
preference, niust be established by that 
common voice of mankind which has 
invariably regarded a virtuous motive as 
generically different from an interested 
one. And, indeed, even when the conflict 
between strong passions and a strong 
sense of duty does not exist, it is impos- 
sible to measure the degrees of virtue by 
the scale of enjoyment. The highest 
nature is rarely the happiest. Petronius 
Arbiter was, very probably, a happier man 
than Marcus Aurelius. For eighteen 
centuries the religious instinct of Chris- 
tendom has recognised its ideal in the 
form of a Man of Sorrows.” 

Considerations such as I have now 
urged lead the intuitive moralists to reject 
the principles of the utilitarian. They 
acknowledge, indeed, that the effect of 
actions upon the happiness of mankind 
forms a most important element in deter- 


mining their moral quality, but they 
maintain that without natural moral per- 
ceptions we never should have known that 
it was our duty to seek the happiness of 
mankind when it diverged from our own, 
and they deny that virtue was either 
originally evolved from, or is necessarily 
proportioned to, utility. They acknow- 
ledge that in the existing condition of 
society there is at least a general coinci- 
dence beU^een the paths of virtue and of 
prosperity, but they contend that the 
obligation of virtue is of such a nature 
that no conceivable convulsion of affairs 
could destroy it, and that it would con- 
tinue e\en if the government of the world 
belonged to supreme malice instead of 
supreme benevolence. Virtue, they be- 
lieve, is sometiiing more than a calcula- 
tion or a habit. It is impossible to 
conceive its fundamental principles re- 
versed. Notwithstanding the' strong 
tendency to confuse cognate fe^elings, the 
sense of duty and the sense of utility 
remain perfectly distinct in the appre- 
hension of mankind, and we are quite 
capable of recognising each separate in- 
gredient in the same act. Our respect 
for a gallant but dangerous enemy, our 
contempt for a useful traitor, our care in 
the last moments of life for the interests 
of those who survive us, our clear distinc- 
tion between intentional and unintentional 
injuries, and between the consciousness 
of imprudence and the consciousness 
of guilt, our conviction that the pursuit 
of interest should always be checked by 
a sense of duty, and that^ selfish and 
moral motives are so essentially opposed 
that the presence of the former necessarily 
weakens the latter, our indignation at 
those who, when honour or gratitude call 
them to sacrifice their interests, pause to 
calculate remote consequences, the feeling 
of remorse which differs from every other 
emotion of our nature — ^in a word, the 
universal, unstudied sentiments of man- 
kind all concur in leading us to separate 
widely our virtuous affections from our 
selfish ones. Just as pleasure and pain 
are ultimate grounds of action, and no 
reason can be given why we should seek 
the former and avoid the latter, except 
tliat it is the constitution of our nature 
that we should do so, so we are conscious 
tliat the words right and wrong express 
ultimate intelligible motives, that these 
motives are generically different from the 
others, that they are of a higher order, 
andHhat they carry with them a sense of 
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obligation. Any scheme of morals that 
omits these facts fails to give an accarate 
and adequate description of the states of 
feeling which consciousness reveals. The 
consciences of men in every age would 
have echoed the assertion ot Cicero that 
to sacrihce pleasure with a view of obtain- 
ing any form or modification of pleasure 
in return, no more answers to our idea of 
virtue than to lend money at interest to 
our idea of charity. The conception of 
pure disinterestedness is presupposed in 
our estimates of virtue. It is the root of 
ail the emotions with which we contem- 
plate acts of heroism. We feel that man 
IS capable of pursuing what he believes to 
be right although pain and disaster and 
mental suffering and an early death be 
the consequence, and although no pros- 
pect of future reward lighten upon his 
tomb. This is the highest prerogative of 
our beirfg, the point of contact between 
the human nature and the divine. 

In addition to the direct arguments in 
its support, the utilitarian school owes 
much of its influence to some very power- 
ful moral and intellectual predispositions 
in its favour — the first, which we shall 
hereafter examine, consisting of the ten- 
dency manifested in certain conditions of 
society towards the qualities it is most 
calculated to produce, and the second, of 
the almost irresistible attraction which 
unity and precision exercise on many 
minds. It was this desire to simplify 
human nature, by reducing its various 
faculties and complex operations to a 
single principle or process, that gave its 
great popularity to the sensational school 
of the last [the eighteenth] century. It 
led most metaphysicians of that school 
to deny the duality of human nature. It 
led Bonnet and Condillac to propose an 
animated statue, endowed with the five 
senses as channels of ideas, and with ! 
faculties exclusively employed in trans- 
forming the products of sensation, as a ! 
perfect representative of humanity. It j 
led Helv6tius to assert that the original I 
faculties of all men were precisely the ! 
same, all the difference between what we 
call genius and what we call stupidity 
arising from differences of circumstances, 
and all the difference between men and 
animals arising mainly from the structure 
of the human hand. In morals, theories 
of unification are peculiarly plausible, and 
1 think peculiarly dangerous, because, 
owing to the interaction of our moral 
sentiments, and the manv transforina- 


tions that each, can undergo, there are 
few c^ffections that might not under some 
conceivable ciicu instances become the 
parents of every other. When Hobbes, 
in the name of tlie philosophy of self- 
interest, contended that Pity is but the 
imagination of future calamity to our- 
selves, produced by the sense of another 
man’s calamity;”' when Hutcheson, in 
the name of the philosophy of benevolence, 
argued that the vice of intemperance is that 
it impels us to violence towards others, 
and weakens our capacity for doing then! 
good;® when other moralists, defending 
the excellence of our nature, maintained 
that compassion is so emphatically the 
highest of our pleasures that a desire of 
gratifying it is the cause of our acts 
of barbarity each of these theories, 
extiavagant as it is, contains a germ of 
undoubted psychological truth. It is true 
that a mind intensely apprehensive of 
future calamities would on that account 

* On Human Natw ix § jo 

® Knquuy concti ntng Good find Hvtl, 

3 This theory is noticed by Hutcheson, and a writer 
in the Spectator (No 436) suggests that it may explain 
the attraction of pnze-nghts. The case of the pleasure 
derived from fictitious sorrow is a distinct question, 
and has been admirably treated in Lord Karnes* 
Essays on Morahty* Bishop Butler notices {Second 
Sermon on Co^npas^ion) that it is possible for the very 
intensity of a feeling ot compassion to divert men from 
charity by making them “industriously turn away 
from the miserable '*, and it is well known that Goethe, 
on account of this very susceptibility, made it one of 
the rules of his life to avoid everything that could 
suggest painful ideas Hoboes makes the following 
very characteristic comments on some famous lines of 
Lucretius. “From what passion proceedeth it that 
men take plea^'iire to behold irom the shore the danger 
of those that are at sea in a tempest or in fight, or 
from a sate castle to behold two armies charge one 
another m the field ? It is certainly in the whole sum 
joy, else men ■would never flock to such a spectacle. 
Nevertheless, there is both joy and gnef, for as there 
is novelty and remembrance of our own security 
present, which is delight, so there is also pity, which is 
grief, But the delight is so far predominant that men 
usually are content in such a case to be spectators of 
the miserj’^ of their fneuds.” {Ot* Human Nature^ cb. 
ix. § 19.) Good Christians, according to some theolo- 
gians, are expected to enjioy this pleasure m great 
perfection m heaven “We may believe m the next 
world also the goodness as well as the happiness of 
the blest will be confirmed and advanced by reflections 
naturallj' arising fiom the view of the misery which 
some shall undergo, which seems to be a good reason 
for the cieation of those beings who shall be finally 
miserable, and for the continuation of them in their 
miserable existence 1 hough in one respect the view 
of the misery which the damned undergo might seem 
to detract from the happiness of the blessed through 
pity and commiseration, yet under another, a nearer 
and much more affecting consideration— viz., that all 
this IS the misery they themselves were otten expos^ 
to and m danger of incurring, wh> may not the sense 
of their ovin escape so far overcome the sense of 
another*s rum as quite to extinguish the pain that 
usually attends the idea ot it, and even render it pro- 
ductive of some real happiness? To this purpose, 
Lucretius’ Suave mam, etc. (Law’s notes to his 
Translation of King's On^n of Evil, pp 477, 479 ) 
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receiv^ a shock at the sight of the 
calamiiies of others. It is true that a 
very keen and absorbing senrimeat of 
benevolence would be in itself sufficient 
to di\ert men from any habit that im- 
paired their power of gratifying it. It 
IS true that compassion involves a cer- 
" tain amount of pleasure, and conceuable 
that that pleasure might be so intensified 
that we might seek "it by a crime. The 
.error in these theories is not that they 
, exaggerate the possible efficacy of the 
motives, but that they exaggerate then 
actual intensity in human nature, and 
describe falsely the process by which the 
results they seek to explain have been 
ai rived at. The function of observation 
in moral philosophy is not simply to attest 
the moral sentiments wc possess, leaving 
it to the reason to determine deductively 
how they may have been formed ; it is 
rather to follow them through all the 
stages of their formation. 

And^ here I may observe that the term 
inductive^ like most others that are em- 
ployed in moral philosophy, may give rise 
to serious misconception. It is properly 
applied to those moralists who, disbeliev- 
ing the existence of any moral sense or 
faculty revealing to us what is right and 
Wiong, maintain that the origin of those 
ideas is simply our experience of the 
tendency of different lines of conduct to 
promote or impair true happiness. It j 
appears, however, to be sometimes I 
imagined that inductive moralists alone I 
think that it is by induction or experience 
that we ought to ascertain what is the 
origin of our moral ideas. But this I 
conceive to be a complete mistake The 
basis of morals is a distinct question from 
the basis of theories of morals. Those 
who maintain the existence of a moral 
faculty do not, as is sometimes said, as- 
sume this proposition as a first principle 
of their arguments, but the^ arrive at it 
by a process of induction quite as severe 
as any that can be employed by their 
opponents.* They examine, analyse, and 
classify their existing moral feelings, i 
ascertain in what respects those feelings 
agree with or differ from others, trace 
them through their various phases, and 
only assign them to a special faculty when 
they think they have shown them to be 
incapable of resolution, and generically 
different from all others.® 

* Scjsl tf.F., Reid’s Essays on the Active Poiverst 
essay iiu ch. y. 

» The error 1 have traced in this jJtorasfaph will be 


^ This separation is all that is meant by 
a moral faculty. We are apt to regard 
the term as implying a distinct and well- 
defined 01 gan, bearing to the mind the 
same kind cf relation as a limb to the 
body. But of the existence of such 
organs, and of the propriety of such 
material imagery, we know nothing. 
Perceiving in ourselves a will, and a 
crowd of intellectual and emotional phe- 
nomena that seem wholly different from 
the properties of matter, we infer the 
existence of an immaterial substance 
which wills, thinks, and feels, and can 
classify its own operations with consi- 
derable precision. The term faculty is 
simply an expression of classification. If 
we say that the moral faculty differs from 
the aesthetic faculty, we can only mean 
that the mind forms certain judgments of 
moral excellence, and also cerpun judg- 
ments of beauty, and that these two 
mental processes are clearly distinct. To 
ask to what part of our nature moral 
perceptions should be attributed is only 

found running- through a great part of what Mr. 
Buckle has written upon morals — 1 Uiinlc the weakest 
portion of his great wprk See, tor exanmle, an 
elaborate coniusion on the subject, History of Civdtsa- 
iunit vol. a. p 429 Mr. Buclde maintains that all the 
philosophers ot what is commonly called “the Scotch 
school'^ (a school founded by the Irishman Hutcheson, 
and to wnJch Hume does not belong) were incapable 
of inductive reasoning, because they maintained the 
existence of a moral sense or faculty, or of first princi- 
ples, incapable of resolution , and he enters into a 
learned enquiry into the causes which made it impos- 
sible for Scotch writers to pursue or appreciate the 
inductive method It is curious to contrast this \ lew 
with the language of one who, whatever m.ay be the 
value of his original speculations, is, I conceive, among 
the very ablest philosophical critics of the present 
[nineteenth] century. “ Les philosophes ecossais adop- 
tdrent les precedes que Bacon avait recommandd 
d’apol quer i I’dtude du monde physique, et les trans- 
portsirent dans I’^tude du monde moral Ils firent voir 
que I'lnduction baconienne, c’est-i-dire, I’lnduction 
priic^d^e d'une observation scrupuleuse des ph^no- 
m6nes, est en philosophie com me en physique la seule 
methods Hgiume C’est un de leurs titres les plus 
honorables d’avoir insists sur cette demonstration, et 
d’avoir en m6me temps joint I’exemple au prdeepte 
il est vrai que le z^le des philosophes Ecossais en 
fa\cur de la methode d’observation leur a presque fait 
di^passer le but Ils ont incline i renfermer la psjeho- 
logie dans la description niinuticuse et continuelle de 
ph^nomines de I’Ame, sans riSfl^chir assez que cette 
description doit faire place a I'lnduction et au raisonne- 
ment d^ductif, et qu’une philosophic qui se bornerait d. 
Tobservation serait ausst stdrile que celle ^ui s'amuse- 
rait 4 construire des h>poth&ses sans avoir prdalable- 
ment observiJ." (Cousin, Hist, ds la Phdos Morale au 
xvtutne Siecle^ Tome 4, pp. 14-16 ) Dugald Stewart had 
said much the same thing, but he was a Scotchman, 
and therefore, according to ISIr. Buckle of Civ.^ 

vol il. pp 485-486), incapable of understanding what 
induction was. I may add that one of the principal 
objections M. Cousm makes against Locke is that hb 
investigated the origin of our ideas before analysing 
minutely their nature, and the propriety of this method 
IS one of the points on which Mr. Mill (Examination 
of '^ir W, Hamilton's PkUosopky) is at issue with M. 
Cousin. 
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to ask to what tram of jiiental phenomena 
they bear the closest resemblance. 

If this simple, but often neglected, 
consideration be borne in mind, the appa- 
rent discordance of intuitive moralists 
will appear less profound than might at 
first sight be supposed, for each section 
merely elucidates some one characteristic 
of moral judgments. Thus Butler insists 
upon the sense of obligation that is in- 
volved in them, contends that this sepa- 
rates them from all other sentiments, and 
assigns them in consequence to a special 
faculty of supreme authority called con- 
science. Adam Smith and many other 
writers were especially struck by their 
sympathetic character. We are naturally 
attracted by humanity and repelled by 
cruelty, and this instinctive, unreasoning 
sentiment constitutes, according to these 
moralists, the difference between right 
and wrong. Cud worth, however, the 
English procursor of Kant, had already 
anticipated, and later metaphysicians 
have more fully exhibited, the inade- 
quacy of such an analysis. Justice, 
humanity, veracity, and kindred virtues 
not merely have the power of attracting 
us ; we have also an intellectual perception 
that they are essentially and immutably 
good, that their nature does not depend 
upon, and is not relative to, our constitu- 
tions ; that it is impossible and incon- 
ceivable they should ever be vices, and 
their opposites virtues. They are, there- 
fore, it is said, intuitions of the reason. 
Clarke, developing the same rational 
school, and following in the steps of 
those moralists who regard our nature as 
a hierarchy of powers or faculties, with 
different degrees of dignity and an appro- 
priate order of supremacy and subordina- 
tion, maintained that virtue consisted in 
harmony with the nature of things. 
Wollaston endeavoured to reduce it to 
truth, and Hutcheson to benevolence, i 
which he maintained is recognised and 
approved by what his respect for the 
philosophy of Locke induced him to call 
“a moral sense,” but what Shaftesbury 
had regarded as a moral ** taste.” The 
pleasure attending the gratification of 
this taste, according to Shaftesbury and 
Henry More, is the motive to virtue. [The 
doctrine of a moral sense or faculty was 
the basis of the ethics of Reid. Hume 
maintained that the peculiar quality of 
virtue is its utility, but that our affections 
are purely disinterested, and that we 
arrive at our knowledge, of what is vir- 


tuous by a moral sense iaip!anted*ia our 
nature, which leads us instinctively to 
approve of all acts that are beneficial to 
others. Expanding a pregnant hint which 
had been thrown out by Butler, he laid 
the foundation for a union ot the schools 
of Clarke and Shaftesbury, by urging that 
our moral decisions are not simple, but ^ 
complex, containing both a judgment of 
the reason and an emotion of the heart. 
This fact has been elucidated still further ^ 
by later writers, who have observed that ^ 
these two elements apply in varying 
degrees to different kinds of virtue. 
According to Lord Karnes, our intel- 
lectual perception of right and wrong 
applies most strictly to virtues *like justice 
or veracity, which are of what is called 
“perfect obligation,” or, in other words, 
are of such a nature that their violation 
is a distinct crime, while the emotion of 
attraction or affection is shown most 
strongly towards virtues of imperfect 
obligation, like benevolence or charity. 
Like Hutcheson and Shaftesbury, Lord 
Karnes notices the analogies between our 
moral and assthetical judgments. 

These last analogies open out a region 
of thought widely different from that we 
have been traversing. The close connec- 
tion between the good and the beautiful 
has been always felt, so much so that 
both were in Greek expressed by the same 
word, and in the philosophy of Plato 
moral beauty was regarded as the arche- 
type of which all visible beauty is only the 
shadow or the image. We all feel that 
there is a strict propriety in the term 
moral beauty. We feel that there are 
different forms of beauty which have a 
natural correspondence to different moral 
qualities, and much of the charm of poetry 
and eloquence rests upon this harmony. 
We feel that we have a direct, immediate, 
intuitive perception that some objects, 
such as the sky above us, are beautiful, 
that this perception of beauty is totally 
different, and could not possibly be derived, 
from a perception of their utility, and 
that it bears a very striking resemblance 
to the instantaneous and unreasoning 
admiration elicited by a generous or 
heroic action. We perceive, too, if we 
examine with care the operations of our 
own mind, that an aesthetical judgment 
includes an intuition or intellectual per- 
ception, and an emotion of attraction or 
admiration very similar to those which 
compose a moral judgment, ,The very 
idea of beajuty, .again, implies that it 
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should be admired, as the idea of happi- 
ness implies that it should be desired, anJ 
the idea of duty that it should be per- 
formed. There is also a striking corre- 
spondence between the degree and kind 
of uniformity we can in each case discover. 
That there is a difference between right 
and wrong, and between beauty and ugli- 
ness, are both propositions which are 
universally felt. That right is better 
Uian wrong, and beauty than ugliness, 
are equally unquestioned. When we go 
further, and attempt to define the nature 
of these qualities, we are met, indeed, by 
great diversities of detail, but by a far 
larger amojLint of^ substantial unity. 
Poems^ like the Iliad or the Psalms, 
springing in the most dissimilar quarters, 
have commanded the admiration of men 
through all the changes of some 3,000 
years. The charm of music, the harmony 
of the female countenance, the majesty 
of the starry sky, of the ocean or of the 
mountain, the gentler beauties of the 
murmuring stream or of the twilight 
shades, were felt, as they are felt now, 
when the imagination of the infant world 
first embodied itself in written words. 
And in the same way types of heroism, 
and of virtue, descending from the re- 
motest ages, command the admiration of 
mankind. We can sympathise with the 
emotions^ of praise or blame revealed in 
the ^ earliest historians, and the most 
ancient moralists strike a responsive 
chord in every heart. The broad lines 
remain unchanged. No one ever con- 
tended that justice was a vice or injustice 
a virtue ; or that a summer sunset was a 
repulsive object, or that the sores upon a 
human body were beautiful. Always, 
too, the objects of sesthetical admiration 
were divided into two great classes, the 
sublime and the beautiful, which in 
ethics have their manifest counterparts 
in the heroic and the amiable. 

If, again, we examine the undoubted 
diversities that exist in judgments of 
virtue and of beauty, we soon discover 
that in each case a large proportion of 
them are to be ascribed to the different 
degrees of civilisation. The moral stan- 
dard changes within certain limits, and 
according to a regular process, with the 
evolutions of society. There are virtues 
very highly estimated in a rude civilisa- 
tion which sink into comparative insig- 
nificance in an organised society, while, 
conversely, virtues that were deemed 
secondary in the first become primary in 


the^ other. There are e* en virtues tbpt it 
is impossible for any but highly culti- 
vated minds to recognise. Questions of 
virtue and vice, such as the difference 
between humanity and barbarity, or 
between temperance and intemperance, 
are sometimes merely questions of degree, 
and the standard at one stage of civilisa- 
tion may be much higher than at another. 
Just in the same way a steady modifica- 
tion of tastes, while a recognition of the 
broad features of beauty remains un- 
changed, accompanies advancing civilisa- 
tion. The preference of gaudy to subdued 
tints, of colour to form, of a florid to a 
chaste style, of convulsive attitudes, 
gigantic figures, and strong emotions, 
may be looked for with considerable 
confidence in an uninstructed people. The 
refining influence of cultivation is in no 
sphere more remarkable thaq in the 
canons of taste it produces, and there are 
feiv better measures of the civilisation of a 
people than the conceptions of beauty it 
forms, the type or ideal it endeavours to 
realise. 

Many diversities, however, both of moial 
and assthetical judgments, may be traced 
to accidental causes. Someone who is 
greatly admired, or who possesses great 
inSuence, is distinguished by some 
peculiarity of appearance, or introduces 
some peculiarity of dress. He will soon 
find countless imitators Gradually the 
natural sense of beauty will become 
vitiated ; the eye and the taste will adjust 
themselves to a false and artificial stan- 
dard, and men will at last judge according 
to it with the most absolute spontaneity. 
In the same way, if any accidental cir- 
cumstance has elevated an indifferent 
action to peculiar honour, if a religious 
system enforces it as a virtue or brands it 
as a vice, the consciences of men will 
after a time accommodate themselves to 
the sentence, and an appeal to a wider 
than a local tribunal is necessary to 
correct the error. Every nation, again, 
from its peculiar circumstances and posi- 
tion, tends to some particular type, both 
of beauty and of virtue, and it naturally 
extols its national type beyond all others. 
The virtues of a small poor nation, living 
among barren mountains, surrounded' by 
powerful enemies, and maintaining its 
independence only by the most inflexible 
discipline, watchfulness, and courage, will 
be in some degree different from those ol 
a ideh people removed from all fear oi 
invasion and placed in the centre ol 
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commerce. The fornisir wili look with a 
very lenient eye on acts of barbarity or 
treachery, which to the latter vrould 
appear unspeakably horrible, and will 
value very highly certain virtues of dis- 
cipline which the other will comparatively 
neglect. So, too, the conceptions of 
beauty formed by a nation of negroes will 
be diMerent from those formed by a nation 
of whites;* the splendour of a tropical 
sky or the savage grandeur of a northern 
ocean, the aspect of great mountains or 
of wide plains, will not only supply nations 
with present images of sublimity or 
beauty, but will also contribute to form 
their standard and affect their judgments. 
Local customs or observances become so 
interwoven with our earliest recollections 
that we at last regard them as essentially 
venerable, and even in the most trivial 
matters if requires a certain effort to 
dissolve the association. There was much 
wisdom as Well as much wit in the picture 
of the novelist who described the English 
footman’s contempt for the uniforms of 
the French, “blue being altogether ridicu- 
lous for regimentals, except in the blue 
guards and artillery *’ ; and I suppose 
there are few Englishmen into whose first 
confused impression of France there does 
not enter a half-instinctive feeling of re- 
pugnance caused by the ferocious appear- 
ance of a peasantry who are all dressed 
like butchers.* 

It has been saids that “ the feelings of 
beauty, grandeur, and whatever else is 
comprehended under the name of taste, 
do not lead to action, but terminate in 
delightful contemplation, which consti- 
tutes the essential distinction between 
them and the moral sentiments, to which 
in some points of view they may doubtless 
be likened.” This position I conceive to 
be altogether untenable. Our aesthetical 
judgment is of the nature of a preference. 
It leads us to prefer one class of objects to 
another, and, whenever other things are 
equal, becomes a ground for action. In 
choosing the persons with whom we live, 
the neighbourhood we inhabit, the objects 
that surround us, we prefer that which is 

* M. Ch Comte, in his verj learned Trmti de Ugts^ 
lation,^ liv, mi. ch !V., has made an extremdy curious 
coilection of instances in which different nations have 
made their own distinctive peculiarities of colour and 
fo rm the ideal of beauty. 

a How particularly fine the hard theta is in our 
English terminations, as in that grand word death, tor 
which the Germans giuttunse a sound that i^uis you xn 
7nmd of notmng hui a loaihsoTtte ioadf (Colendsre's 
Tttbie Talk, ?. iSi > ^ 

3 Mackintosh, Disssri p. 33 S 


beautiful to that which is the reverse, and 
in every case in which a choice bctvv een 
beauty and deformity is in question, and 
no counteracting motive intervenes, we 
choose the former and avoid the latter. 
There are, no doubt, innumerable events 
in life in w^hich this question does not 
arise, but there are also very many irl 
which we are not called upon to make a 
moral judgment. We say a man is 
actuated by strong moral principle who 
chooses according to its dictates m every, 
case involving a moral judgment that 
comes naturally before him, and who, in 
obedience to its impulse, pursues special 
courses of action. Corresponding pro- 
positions may be maintained with perfect 
truth concerning our sense of beauty. In 
proportion to its strength does it guide 
our course in ordinary life, and determine 
our peculiar pursuits. We may, indeed, 
sacrifice our sense of material beauty to 
considerations of utility with much more 
alacrity than our sense of moral beauty ; 
we may consent to build a shapeless house 
sooner than to commit a dishonourable 
action, but we cannot voluntarily choose 
that which is simply deformed rather 
than that which is beautiful without a 
certain feeling of pain ; and a pain of 
this kind, according to the school of 
Hartley, is the precise '"definition of 
conscience. Nor is it at all difficult to 
conceive men with a sense of beauty so 
strong that they would die rather than 
outrage it. 

Considering all these thingjs, it is not 
surprising that many moralists should 
have regarded moral excellence as simply 
the highest form of beauty, and moral 
cultivation as the supreme refinement of 
taste. But although this manner of re- 
garding it is, as I think, far more plausible 
than the theory which resolves virtue into 
utility, although the Greek moralists and 
the school of Shaftesbury have abundantly 
proved that there is an extremely close 
connection between these orders of ideas, 
there are two considerations which appear 
to show the inadequacy of this theory. 
We are clearly conscious of the propriety 
of applying the epithet “beautiful” to 
virtues such as charity, reverence, or 
devotion, but we cannot apply it writh the 
same propriety to duties of perfect obliga- 
tion, such as veracity or integrity. The 
sense of beauty and the affection that 
follows it attach themselves rather to 
I modes of enthusiasm and feeling than to 
the course of simple duty which constituteJS 
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a merely truthful and upright man.* 
Besides this, as the Stoics and Butler 
have shown, the position of conscience in 
our nature is wholly unique, and clearly 
separates morals from a study of the 
beautiful. While each of our senses or 
appetites has a restricted sphere of opera- 
tion, it is the function of conscience to 
survey the whole constitution of our being, 
and assign limits to the gratification of 
all our various passions and desires. 
Differing not in degree, but in kind from 
the other principles of our nature, we feel 
that a course of conduct which is opposed 
to it may be intelligibly described as 
unnatural, even when m accordance with 
our most natural appetites, for to con- 
science is assigned the prerogative of 
both judging and restraining them all. 
Its jDOw^r may be insignificant, but ns 
title is undisputed, and “if it had might 
as it has right, it would govern the 
world.*’* It is this faculty, distinct from, 
and superior to, all appetites, passions, 
and tastes, that makes virtue the supreme 
law of life, and adds an imperative 
character to the feeling of attraction it 
inspires. It is this which was described 
by Cicero as the God ruling within us ; 
by the Stoics as the sovereignty of reason ; 
by St. Paul as the law of nature, by 
Butler as the supremacy of conscience. 

The distinction of different parts of our 
nature, as higher or lower, which appears 
in the foregoing reasoning, and which 
occupies so important a place in the in- 
tuitive system of morals, is one that can 
only be defended by the way of illustra- 
tions. A wi iter can only select cases in 
which such distinctions seem most appa- 
rent, and leave them to the feelings of his 
reader. A few examples will, I hope, be 
sufficient to show that, even in our plea- 
sures, we are not simply determined by 
the amount qf enjoyment, but that theie 
is a difference of kind which may be 
reasonably described by the epithets 
higher or lower. 

If we suppose a being from another 
sphere, wdio derived his conceptions from 
a purely rational process, without the in- 
tervention of the senses, to descend to our 
world, and to enquire into the principles 
of human nature, I imagine there are 
few points that would strike him as more 
anomalous, or which he would be more 

* Lord Katnes's Essays on Morality (ist edition), 
PP* ss-s®* 

a See ]Bwtler*» Three Sermons on M^man Nature^ 
and the preface. 


absolutely unable to realise, than the 
different estimates in which men hold 
the pleasures derived from the two senses 
of tasting and hearing. Under the first 
is comprised the enjoyment resulting from 
the action of certain kinds of food upon 
the palate ; under the second, the charm 
of music. Each of these forms of plea- 
sure is natural, each can be greatly 
heightened by cultivation, in each case 
the pleasure may be vivid but is very 
transient, and in neither case do evil con- 
sequences necessarily ensue. Yet, with 
so many undoubted points of resemblance, 
when we turn to the actual w orld we find 
the difference betw^een these two orders 
of pleasure of such a nature that a com- 
parison seems absolutely ludicrous. In 
what then does this difference consist? 
Not, surely, in the greater intensity of 
the enjoyment deri\ed from music, for in 
many cases this su perioritj does not exist.* 
We are all conscious that, in*our com- 
paiison of these pleasures, there is an 
element distinct from any consideration 
of their intensity, duration, or conse- 
quences. We naturally attach a faint 
notion of shame to the one, while we as 
naturally glory in the other. A very keen 
sense of the pleasures of the palate is 
looked upon as in a certain degree dis- 
creditable. A man will hardly boast that 
he is very fond of eating, but he has no 
hesitation in acknowledging that he is 
very fond of music. The first taste 
lowers, and the second elevates, him in 
his own eyes and in those of his neigh- 
bours. 

Again, let a man of cheerful disposition 
and of a culti\ated but not very fastidious 
taste observe his own emotions and the 
countenances of those around hnn during 
the representation of a clever traged) and 
of a clever farce, and it is probable that 
he will come to the conclusion that his 
enjoyment in the latter case has been 
both moie unmingled and more intense 
than in the former. He has felt no 
lassitude, he has not endured the amount 
of pain that necessarily accompanies the 

* speaking of the animated statue which he regarded 
as a repres,eatative of man, ConJiluic sa>s ** Le gofit 
peut ordinairement contnbuer plus que i odorat ^ son 
bonheur et a son malheur II y contnbue mSme 
encore plus que tes sons h.irinonieux, parce que le 
besom de nournture lui rend ics saveurs plus neces- 
saires, et par coni>^<juent les Im fait gofiter avec plus 
de vivacite La faim pourra la rendre malheu reuse, 
maisdes qu\ lie aura remarqui lea sensations propres 

I’ai^i&er, elk yddterminera davantage son attention, 
les d^irera avec plus de violence et en jouira avec plus de 
o^lirc. ” ( TraiU aes SmsationSt prcmiisre partio ch x ) 






pleasure of pathos, he has experienced a 
vivid, absorbing pleasure, and he has 
traced similar emotions in the violent 
demonstrations of his neighbours. Yet 
he will readily admit that the pleasure 
derived from the tragedy is of a higher 
order than that derived from the farce. 
Sometimes he will find himself hesitating 
which of the two he will choose. The 
love of mere enjoyment leads him to the 
one. A sense of its character in- 

clines lilm to the other. 

A similar distinction may be obseived 
in other departments. Except in the 
relation of the sexes, it is probable that 
a more intense pleasure is , usually ob- 
tained from the grotesque and the eccen- 
tric than from the perfections of beauty. 
The pleasure den\ed from beauty is not 
violent in its nature, and it is in most 
cases peculiarly mixed with melancholy. 
The feelings of a man who is deeply 
moved by' a lovely landscape are rarely 
those of extreme elation. A shade of 
melancholy steals over his mind. His 
eyes fill with tears. A vague and un- 
satisfied longing fills his soul. Yet, 
troubled and broken as is this form of 
enjoyment, few persons would hesitate 
to pronounce it of a higher kind than any 
that can be derived from the exhibitions 
of oddity. 

If pleasures were the sole objects of 
our pursuit, and if their excellence were 
measured only by the quantity of enjoy- 
ment they afford, nothing could appear 
more obvious than that the man would be 
esteemed most wise who attained his 
object at least cost. Yet the whole course 
of civilisation is in a precisely opposite 
direction. A child derives the keenest and 
most exquisite enjoyment from the sim- 
plest objects. A flower, a doll, a rude game, 
the least artistic tale, Is sufficient to 
enchant it. An uneducated peasant is 
enraptured with the wildest story and the 
coarsest wit Increased cultivation almost 
always produces a fastidiousness which 
renders necessary the increased elabora- 
tion of our pleasures. We attach a certain 
discredit to a man who has retained those 
of childhood. The very fact of our deriving 
pleasure from certain amusements creates 
a kind of humiliation, for we feel that they 
are not in harmony with the nobility of 
our nature.* 

> Th»s IS one of the favourite thoughts of Pascal, 
who, however, sn his usual fashion upon it in a 

somewhat morbid aud exa^^gerated straia, *^C’est 
use bien grande nus^re que de poui.oir prendre platsrr 


Our judgments of societies resemble in 
this respect our judgments of individuals. 
Few persons, 1 think, who have compared 
the modes of popular life in stagnant and 
undeveloped countries like Spain with 
those in the great centres of industrial 
civilisation will venture to pronounce with 
any confidence that the quantum or aver- 
age of actual realised enjoyment is greater 
in the civilised than in the semi-civilised 
society. An undeveloped nature is by no 
means necessarily an unhappy nature? 
and, although we possess no accurate 
gauge of happiness, we may, at least, be 
certain that its degrees do not coincide 
with the degrees of prosperity. The tastes 
and habits of men in a backward society 
accommodate themselves to the narrow 
circle of a few pleasures, and probably 
find in these as complete satisfaction as 
more civilised men in a wider range ; and 
if there is in the first condition somewhat 
more of the weariness of monotony, there 
is in the second much more of the anxiety 
of discontent. The superiority of a highly 
civilised man lies chiefly in the fact that 
he belongs to a higher order of being, for 
he has approached more nearly to the end 
of his existence, and has called into action 
a larger number of his capacities. And 
this is in itself an end. Even if, as is 
not improbable, the lower animals are 
happier than man,* and semi-barbarians 
than civilised men, still it is better to be a 
man than a brute, better to be born amid 
the fierce struggles of civilisation than in 
some stranded nation apart from all the 
flow of enterprise and knowledge. Even 
in that material civilisation which utilita- 
rianism delights to gloiify, there is an 
element which the philosophy of mere 
enjoyment cannot explain. 

Again, if we ask the reason of the vast 
and indisputable superiority which the 
general voice of mankind gives to mental 
pleasures, considered as pleasuies, over 

k des choses si basses els I m^prisables . . L’homme est 
encore phis 4 plaindre de ce qu’il pent se divertir k ces 
dioses SI frivoies et st basses, que de ce qu’U s'adhge 
de ses mis^res effectives . . D'oti vient que cet bomme, 
qui a perdu depuis peu son fils unique, et qui, accabiti 
de proems et de querelles, 4tatt ce matin si trouble, n'f 
pCnse plus maintenant ? Ne vous en ^tonnea pas; d 
est tout occupy k voir par cix passera un cerf que ses 
chiens poursulvent ...Cest une joie de malade et de 
tr^n^tique.” {Pens^es, Mis^re de Fhomme ) ^ 

* * ‘ Quas singula improvidam mortalitatem invol vunt, 
solum ut inter ista cerium sit, nilul esse certi, neo 
tniserius quidquam homme aut superbius. Csetens 
quippe animantium sola victus cura est, in quo sponte 
naturae benigmtas sufHcit : uno quidem vd prasferenda 
cunctis bonis, quod de glona, de pecuma, ambitlono 
superque de morte, non cogdant. (Flio. Hisk 
' li g.) * 
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physical ones, we shall find, I think, no 
adequate or satisfactory answer on the 
supposition that pleasures owe all their 
value to the quantity of enjoyment they 
afford. The former," it is truly said, are 
more varied and more prolonged than the 
.latter ; but, on the other hand, they are 
attained with more effort, and they are 
diffused over a far narrower circle. No 
one who compares the class of men who 
derive their pleasure chiefly from field 
’sports or other forms of physical enjoy- 
ment with those who derive their pleasure 
from the highest intellectual sources ; no 
one who compares the period of boyhood, 
when enjoyfnents are chiefly animal, with 
early manhood, when they are chiefly 
intellectual, will be able to discover in the 
different levels of happiness any justifica- 
tion of the great interval the world places 
between these pleasures. No painter or 
novelist who wished to depict an ideal 
of perfect happiness would seek it in a 
pi ofound student. Without entering into 
any doubtful questions concerning the 
relations of the body to all mental states, 
it may be maintained that bodily condi- 
tions have in general more influence upon 
our enjoyment than mental ones. The 
happiness of the great majority of men 
is far more affected by health and by 
temperament,* resulting from physical 
conditions, which, again, physical enjoy- 
ments are often calculated to produce, 
than by any mental or moral causes ; and 
acute physical sufferings paralyse all the 
energies of our nature to a greater extent 
than any mental distress. It is probable 
that the American inventor of the first 
anaesthetic has done more for the real 
happiness of mankind than all the moral 

* Palcy, in hi's very ingenious, and in some respects 
admirable* chapter on happiness tries to prove the 
mfenonty of animal pleasures by showing the short 
time their enjoyment actually lasts, the extent to ' 
which they are dulled by repetition, and the cases m 
which they incapacitate man for other pleasures. But ! 
this calculation omits the influence of some animal 
enjoyments upon health and temperament The fact, I 
howe\er, that health, which is a condition of body, ts 
the chief source of happiness, Paley fully admits. ! 
“ Health,'* he says, ** is the one thing needful . . . When j 
we are in perfect health and spints we feel in ourselves j 
a happiness indMendent of any particular outward | 
gratification 'Hhis is an enjoyment which the Deity 
has annexed to life,, and probably constitutes in a great 
measure the happiness of infants and brutes, of 
oysters, periwinkles, and the like; for which I have 
sometimes been at a loss to find out amusement." On 
the test of happiness he very fairly says: ’*A 1 ! that 
can be said is that there remmns a presumption m 
favour of those conditions of life in which men generally 
appear most cheerful and contented ; for though the 
apparent happiness of mankind be not always a true 
measure of their real happiness, it is ttje best measure 

we have." Putlaso^hyt i, 6.) 


philosophers from Socrates to Mill. Moral 
causes may teach men patience, and tlie 
endurance of felt suffering, or may even 
alleviate its pangs; but there are tempera- 
ments due to physical causes from which 
most sufferings glance almost unfelt. It 
is said that when an ancient was asked, 
“What use is philosophy?” he answered, 
“It teaches men how to die,” and he 
verified his words by a noble death ; but 
it has been proved on a thousand battle- 
fields, it has been proved on a thousand 
scaffolds, it is proved through all the wide 
regions of China and India, that the dull 
and animal nature which feels little and 
realises faintly, can meet death with a 
calm that philosophy can barely rival.* 
The truth is that the mental part of our 
nature is not regarded as superior to the 
physical part because it contributes most 
to our happiness. The superiority is of a 
different kind, and may be. intelligibly 
expressed by the epithets higher and 
lower. 

And, once more, there is a class of 
pleasures resulting from the gratification 
of our moral feelings which we- naturally 
place in the foremost rank. To the great 
majority of mankind it will probably 
appear, in spite of the doctrine of Paley, 
that no multiple of the pleasure of eating 
pastry can be an equivalent to the pleasure 
derived from a generous action. It is not 
that the latter is so inconceivably intense. 
It is that it is of a higher order. 

This distinction of kind has been 
neglected or denied by most utilitarian 
writers;® and although an attempt has 

* A writer who devoted a great part of his life to 
studying the deaths of men la different countries, 
classes, and. churches, and to collecting from otlie.r 
physicians information on the subject, says : “ A 
mesure qu'on s'^Ioignedes grands foyers de civilisation, 
qu’on se rapproche des plaines et des montagnes, le 
caracr^re de la mort prend de plus en plus faspect 
calme du ciel par un beau cri&puscule du soir , Ln 
g&n^ral la mort s'accomplit d’une mani^re d’autant 
plus simple et naturelle on cst plus hbre des innom- 
brables l.ens de la civilisation.’’ (Lauvergne, De 
VAgonxe de la Morl^ tome i. pp. *3i“J3.2 ) . 

» “ I will omit .much usual declamation upon the 
dignity and capacity of our nature, the superiority ot 
the soul to the body, of the rational to the animal part 
of our constitution, upon the ivorthmess, refinement, 
and delicacy of some sati:!>factions, or the meanness, 
grossness, and sensuality ot others; because 1 hold 
that pleasures dtfifer m nothing but in continuance and 
intensity." (Paley’s Moral Philosophy^ book i. cn. vi ) 
Bentham in like manner said ; “ Quantity ot pleasure 
being equal, pushpin is as good as poetry," and he 
maintained that the value of a pleasure depends, on— its 
(x) intensity, (a) duration. (3) certainty, (4) propinquity, 
(s) purity, (6) fecundity, (7) extent. {6prmgs of A dim ) 
The recop:nition of the.**punty‘’ of a pleasure might 
seem, to mply the distinction for wbi^h 1 have con- 
tend^ in the text, but this is not so The purity of a 
pleasure ur ps u, according to ISentbam is ** tbs 
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recently been made to introduce it into the 
system, it appears manifestly incompatible 
with its principle, if the reality of the 
distinction be admitted, it shows that our 
. wills are so far from tending necessanl 
to that which produces most enjo\mcnt 
that we ha\e the power, even in our 
pleasures, of recognising a higher and a 
wholly different quality, and of making 
that quality rather than enjoyment the 
object of our choice. If it be possible for 
a man in choosing between two pleasures 
deliberately to select as preferable, apart 
from all consideration of consequences, 
that which he is conscious gives least 
enjoyment because he recoirnises in it a 
greater worthiness, or elevation, it is 
certain that his conduct is either wholly 
irrational, or that he is acting on a 
principle of judgment for which “the 
greatest happiness ” philosophy is unable 
to account. Consistently with that philo- 
sophy, the *terms higher and lower as 
applied to different parts of our nature, to 
different regions of thought or feeling, 
can have no other meaning than that of 
productive of more or less enjoyment. 
But if once we admit a distinction of 
quality as well as a distinction of quantity 
in our estimate of pleasure, all is changed. 
It then appears evident that the different 
parts of our nature to which these 
pleasures refer, bear to each other a 
relation of another kind, which may be 
clearly and justly described by the terms 
higher and lower ; and the assertion that 

chance it has of not bemgf followed by sensations of 
the opposite kind : that is pain it it be a pleasure* 
pleasure it it be a pain ” {Morals and Legisiatton^ 
1. §8) Mr. Buckle {Hist of yo\ u pp. 

399-400) writes m a#omewliat similar strain, but less 
unequivocally, for he^admits that mental pleasures are 
“ more ennobling"” than physical ones. The older 
utilitarians, as far as I have observed, did not even 
advert to the question. This being the case, it must 
ha\e been a matter of surpn&e as well as ot gratifica- 
tion to most intuitive motaUsts to find Mr. Mill fully 
recognising the existence ot difterent kinds of pleasure, 
and admitting that the suoeriority of the higher kinds 
does rot spring from their being greater in amount. 
{Utihtanamsm^ pp. 11-ia.) If it be meant by this 
that we have the power of recop^nising some pleasures 
as superior to others in kind, irrespective of all con- 
sideration of their intensity, their cost, and their con- 
sequences, X submit that the admission is con7pIetel> 
incompatible with the utilitarian theory, and that Mr. 
Mill has only succeeded m introducing Stoical detneuts 
into his system by loosening its very foundation. The 
impossibUity^ of establishing an aristocracy of enjo>- 
ments in which, apart from all considerations of con- 
sequences, some which give less pleasure and are less 
widely diffused are regarded as intrinsically superior 
to others which give more pleasure and arc more 
general, without admitting into our estimate a moral 
.element which on utilitarian prindples is wholly illegi- 
timate, has been powerfully shown since the first 
edition of this book by Professor Grote in his Fjc&m’- 
imtion (f ih^ ilHhiarxtm. Fhtlos^hy^ chap. 111, 


our reason ro\eais to us intuitively and 
directly th’S hierarchy of our being, is a 
fundamental position of the greatest 
schools of intuitive moralists. According 
to these writers, wh^n we say that our 
moral and intellectual is superior to our 
animal nature, that the benevolent affec- 
tions are superior to the selfish ones, ihat' 
conscience has a legitimate supremacy 
over the other parts of our being ; this 
language is not arbitrary, or fantastic, 
or capricious, because it is intelligible. - 
When such a subordination is announced 
It coi responds with feelings we all possess, 
lalls in with the natural course of our 
juclgmeni*^ with our habitual and un- 
studied language. 

The arguments th it have been directed 
against the theory of natural moral per- 
ceptions are of two kinds, the first, which 
I have already noticed, being designed to 
show that all our moral judgments may 
be resolved into considerations of utility ; 
the second resting upon the diversity of 
these judgments in different nations and 
stages of civilisation, which, it is said, is 
altogether Inexplicable upon the supposi- 
tion of a moral faculty. As these varia.*- 
tions form the great stumbling-block in 
the way of the doctrine I am maintaining, 
and as they constitute a very important 
part of the hislory of morals, 1 shall make 
no apology for noticing them in some 
detail. 

In the first place, there are many cases 
in which diversities of moral judgment 
arise from causes that are not moral, but 
purely intellectual. Thus, for example, 
when theologians pronounced loans at 
interest contrary to the law of nature and 
plainly extortionate, this error obviously 
arose from the false notion of the uses of 
money. They believed that it was a 
sterile thing, and that he who has restored 
what he borrowed has cancelled all the 
benefit he received frpm the transaction. 
At the time when the first Christian 
moralists treated the subject, special cir- 
cumstances had rendered the rate of 
interest extremely high, and consequently 
extremely oppressive to the poor, and this 
fact, no doubt, strengthened the prejudice; 
but the root of the condemnation of usury 
was simply an error in political economy. 
When men came to understand that 
money is a productive thing, and that the 
sum lent enables the borrower to create 
sources of wealth that will continue when 
the loan has been returned, they perceived 
* that tltere was no natural injustice in 
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exacting* payment for this advantage, and 
usury either ceased to be assailed, or was 
assailed only upon the ground of positive 
commands. 

Thus,^ again, the question of the 
criminality of abortion has been consider- 
ably affected by physiological speculations 
as to the time when the foetus in the 
womb acquires the nature, and therefore 
the rights, of a separate being. The 
general opinion among the ancients seems 
to* have been that it was but a part of 
the mother, and that she had the same 
light to destroy it as to cauterise a tumour 
upon her body. Plato and Aristotle both 
admitted the practice. The Roman law 
contained no enactment against voluntary 
abortion till the time of Uipian. The 
Stoics thought that the infant received 
its soul when respiration began. The 
J ustinian code fixed its animation at forty 
days after conception. In modern legisla- 
tions it is treated as a distinct being from 
the moment of conception.* It is obvious 
that the solution of such questions, though 
affecting our moral judgments, must be 
sought entirely outside the range of moral 
feelings. 

in the next place, there is a broad 
distinction to be diawn between duties 
which rest immediately on the dictates of 
conscience and those which are based 
upon positive commands. The iniquity 
of theft, murder, falsehood, or adultery 
rests upon grounds generically distinct 
from^ those on which men pronounce it to 
be sinlul to eat meat on Friday, or to 
work on Sunday, or to abstain from 
religious assemblies. The reproaches 
conscience directs against those who are 
guilty of these last acts are purely hypo- 
thetical, conscience enjoining obedience 
to the Divine commands, but leaving it to 
reason to determine what those commands 
may be. The distinction between these 
two classes of duties becomes apparent 
on the slightest reflection, and the varia- 
tions in their relative prominence form 
one of the most important branches of 
religious history. 

Closely connected with the preceding 
are the diversities which result from an 
ancient custom^ becoming at last, through 
its very antiquity, or through the confu- 
sion of means with ends, an object of 
religious reverence. Among the many 

* BOcbner, F&ree et Matihre^ pp. 163-164 There is 
a very cunous collection of the speculations of the 
ancient philosophers on this subject in'* Plutarch‘8 
treatise, De Piueviu Phtios, 

PART I, 


safeguards of female purity m the Roman 
republic was an enactment forbidding 
women even to taste wine, and this very 
intelligent law, being enforced wiih the 
earliest education, became at last, by 
habit and traditionary^ reverence, so incor- 
porated with the moral feelings of the 
people that its violation was spoken of as 
a monstrous crime. Aulus Gel I i us has 
preserved a passage in whicli Cato ob- 
serves, “ that the husband has an abso- 
lute authority over his wife ; it is for him 
to condemn and punish her if she has 
been guilty of any shameful act, such as 
drinking wine or committing adultery.’’* 
As soon as the reverence for tradition was 
diminished, and men ventured to judge 
old customs upon their own merits, they 
were able, by steadily reflecting upon 
this belief, to reduce it to its primitive 
elements, to separate the act froiri the 
ideas with which it had been associated, 
and thus to perceive that it was not neces- 
sarily opposed to any of those great moral 
laws or feelings which their consciences 
revealed, and which were the basis of all 
their reasonings on morals. 

A confused association of ideas, which 
is easily exposed by a patient analysis, 
lies at the root of more serious anomalies. 
Thus, to those who reflect deeply upon 
moral history, few things, 1 suppose, are 
more humiliating than to contrast the 
admiration and profoundly reverential 
attachment excited by a conqueror, who, 
through the promptings of simple vanity, 
through love of fame, or through greed 
of territory, has wantonly caused the 
deaths, the sufferings, or the bereave- 

* Aulus GelUus, Nodes, x 23. The law la given by 
Dion Halicam Valerius iSIaximus «ays , ** yiru usus 
olira Romanis teminii, jg-notus fuit. ne scilicet inaliquod 
dedecus prolaberentur : quia proxtmus a Lsbero patre 
intemperantta: gradus ad tnconcessam Venerem esse 
consucvit” (Val Max ii. i» S 5) This is also noticed 
by Phny (//w/ Nat^ xiv, 14), who ascribes the law to 
Romulus, and who mentions tw o cases in which women 
w ere said to have been put to death for this oifenco, 
and a third in which the offender was deprived of her 
dowry. Cato s^id that the ancient Komans were 
accustomed to kiss thtir wives for the purpose of dis- 
covenag whether thev had been dnaking wine. Tne 
Bona Dea, it is said, was originally a woman named 
Fatua, who was famous for her modesty and fidelity to 
her husband, but who, unfortunately, having once 
found a cask of wine in the house, got drunk, and was 
in consequence scourged to death by her husband. He 
afterwards repented of his act, and paid divme honours 
to her memory, and as a memorial of he** death a cask 
of wine was aiwa> s placed upon the akar during the 
rites* (Lactantius, Dw. Insi» i. sa ; The Milesians, 
also, and the inhabitants of Marseilles are said to ha\e 
bad laws forbidding women to drink wine (^han, HisL 
Var» ii. 38). TertulUan describes the prohibition of 
wine am'mg the Roman women as in his time obsolete, 
and a taste for it was one of the great trials of St. 
Monica {Aug. Coaf, x. 8), 
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meats of thousands, with the abhorrence 
produced by a single act of murder or 
robbery committed by a poor and ignorant 
man, perhaps under the pressure of ex- 
treme want or intolerable wrong. The 
attraction of genius and power, which the 
vulgar usually measure by their material 
fruits, the advantages acquired by the 
nation to which he belongs, the belief 
that battles are decided by providential 
interference, and that military success is 
therefore a proof of Divine favour, and 
the sanctity ascribed to the regal office, 
have all no doubt conspired to veil the 
atrocitjr of the conqueror’s career ; but 
there is probably another and a deeper 
influence behind. That which invests 
war, in spite of all the evils that attend 
it, with a certain moral grandeur is the 
heroic self-sacrifice it elicits With per- 
haps the single exception of the Church, 
it is the sphere in which mercenary 
motives have least sway, in which per- 
formance is least weighed and measured 
by strict obligation, in which a disinter- 
ested enthusiasm has most scope, A 
battle-field is the scene of deeds of self- 
sacrifice so transcendent, and at the same 
time so dramatic, that, in spite of all its 
horrors and crimes, it awakens the most 
passionate moral enthusiasm. But this 
feeling, produced by the thought of so 
many who have sacrificed their life-blood 
for their flag or for their chief, needs 
some definite object on which to rest. 
The multitude of nameless combatants 
do not strike the imagination. They do 
not stand out, and are not realised, as 
distinct and living figures conspicuous to 
the view. Hence it is that the chief, as 
the most prominent, becomes the repre- 
sentative warrior ; the martyr’s aureole 
descends upon his brow, and thus, by a 
confusion that seems the very irony of 
fate, the enthusiasm evoked by the self- 
sacrifice of thousands sheds a sacred 
glow around the very man whose pro- 
digious egotism had rendered that sacri- 
fice necessaiy. 

Another form of moral paradox is 
derived from the fact that positive reli- 
pons may override our moral perceptions 
in such a manner that we may consciously 
admit a moral contradiction. In this 
respect there is a strict parallelism be- 
tween our intellectual and our moral 
faculties.. It is at present' the professed 
belief of at least three-fourths of the 
Christian Church, and was for soffie cen- 
turies the firm belief of the entire Church, 


that on a cerlam night the Founder of 
the Christian faith, being seated at a 
supper table, held His own body in His 
own hand, broke that body, distributed it 
to His disciples, who proceeded to eat it, 
the same body remaining at the same 
moment seated intact at the table, and 
soon afterwards proceeding to the garden 
of Gethsemane. The fact of such a doc- 
trine being believed does not imply that 
the faculties of those who hold it are of 
such a nature that they perceive no coh- 
tradiction or natural absurdity in these 
statements. The well-known argument 
derived from the obscurity of the meta- 
physical notion of substance is intended 
only in some slight degree to soften the 
difficulty. The contradiction is clearly 
perceived, but it is accepted by faith as 
part of the teaching of the Church. 

What transubstantiation is in the order 
of reason the Augustinian doctrine of the 
damnation of unbaptised infants, and the 
Calvinist ic doctrine of reprobation, are in 
the order of morals. Of these doctrines 
it is not too much to say that, in the form 
in which they have often been stated, 
they surpass in atrocity any tenets that 
have ever been admitted into any pagan 
creed, and would, if they formed an 
essential part of Christianity, amply jus- 
tify the term “pernicious superstition,” 
which Tacitus applied to the faith. That 
a little child who lives but a few minutes 
after birth and dies before it has been 
sprinkled with the sacred water is in 
such a sense responsible for its ancestors 
having 6,000 years before eaten some 
forbidden fruit that it may with perfect 
justice be resuscitated and cast into an 
abyss of eternal fire in expiation of this 
ancestral crime, that an all-righteous and 
all-merciful Creator, in the full exercise 
of those attributes, deliberately calls into 
existence sentient beings whom He has 
from eternity irrevocably destined to end- 
less, unspeakable, unmitigated torture, 
are propositions which are at once so 
extravagantly absurd and so ineffably 
atrocious that their adoption might well 
lead men to doubt the universality of 
moral perceptions. Such teaching is, in 
fact, simply demonism, and demonism in 
its most extreme form. It attributes to 
the Creator acts of injustice and of bar- 
barity which it would be absolutely impos- 
sible for the imagination to surpass, acts 
before which the most monstrous excesses 
of humaj^ cruelty dwindle into insignifi- 
cance ; acts which are, in fact, consider- 
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ably worse than any that theologians 
have attributed to the devil. If there 
were men who, while vividly realising the 
nature of these acts, naturally turned to 
them as the exhibitions of perfect good- 
ness, all systems of ethics founded upon 
ijnnate moral perceptions would be false. 
But happily this is not so. Those who 
embrace these doctrines do so only 
because they believe that some inspired 
Church or writer has taught them, and 
•because they are still in that stage in 
which men consider it more irreligious to 
question the infallibility of an apostle 
than to disfigure by any conceivable im- 
putation the*character of the Deity. They 
accordingly esteem it a matter of duty, 
and a commendable exercise of humility, 
to stifle the moral feelings of their nature, 
and they at last succeed in persuading 
themselves that their Divinity would be 
extremely offended if they hesitated to 
ascribe to Him the attributes of a fiend. 
But their moral feelings, though not un- 
impaired by such conceptions, are not 
on ordinary subjects generically different 
from those of their neighbours. With an 
amiable inconsistency they can even find 
something to revolt them m the lives of a 
Caligula or a Nero. Their theological 
estimate of justice and mercy is isolated. 
Their doctrine is accepted as a kind of 
moral miracle, and, as is customary with 
a certain school of theologians, when they 
enunciate a proposition which is palpably 
self-contradictory they call it a mystery 
and an occasion for faith. 

^ In this instance a distinct moral contra- 
diction is consciously admitted. In the 
case of persecution, a strictly moral and 
logical inference is drawn from a very 
immoral proposition which is accepted as 
part of a system of dogmatic theology. 
The two elements that should be con- 
sidered in punishing a criminal are the 
heinousness of his guilt and the injury 
he inflicts. When the greatest guilt and 
the greatest injury are combined, the 
greatest punishment naturally follows. 
No one would argue against the existence 
of a moral faculty on the ground that men 
put murderers to death. When, there- 
fore, theologians believed that a man was 
intensely guilty who held certain opinions, 
and that he was causing the*tJamnation 
of his fellows if he propagated them, there 
was no moral difficulty in concluding 
that the heretic should be put to death. 
Selfish considerations may ha.ve diiected 
persecution against heresy rather than 


against vice, but the Catholic dociiliies 
of the guilt of error and of the infallibility 
of the Church were amply sufficient to 
justify it. 

It appears, then, that a dogmatic 
system which is accepted on rational or 
other grounds, and supported by pros- 
pects of rewards and punishments, may 
teach a code of ethics differing from that 
of conscience ; and that in this case the 
voice of conscience may be either dis- 
regarded or stifled. It is, however, also 
true that it may be perverted. When, 
for example, theologians during a long 
period ha\e inculcated habits of credulity 
rather than habits of enquiry ; when they 
have persuaded men that it is better to 
cherish prejudice than to analyse it, 
better to stifle every doubt of what they 
have been taught than honestly to inves- 
tigate its value, they will at last succeed 
in forming habits of mind that will 
instinctively and habitually recoil from all 
impartiality and intellectual honesty. If 
men continually violate a duty, they may 
at last cease to feel its obligation. But 
this, though it forms a great difficulty in 
ethical enquiries, is no argument against 
the reality of moral perceptions, for it is 
simply a law to which all our powers are 
subject. A bad intellectual education 
will produce not only erroneous or imper- 
fect information, but also a false ply^ or 
habit of judgment. A bad sesthelical 
education will produce false canons of 
taste. Systematic abuse will pervert and 
vitiate even some of our physical percep- 
tions. In each case the experience of 
many minds under many conditions must 
be appealed to to determine the standard 
of right and wrong, and long and diffi- 
cult discipline is required to restore the 
diseased organ to sanity. We may decide 
particular moral questions by reasoning, 
but our reasoning is an appeal to certain 
moral principles which are revealed to us 
by intuition. 

The principal difficulty, imagine, 
which most men have in admitting that 
we possess certain natural moral percep- 
tions arises from the supposition that it 
implies the existence of some mysterious 
agent like the daemon of Socrates, which 
gives us specific and infallible informa- 
tion in particular cases. But this I 
conceive to be a complete mistake. All 
that is necessarily meant by the adherents 
of this school is comprised in two propo- 
sitions. The first is that our will is not 
governed exclusively by tlie law of plea- 
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sure and pain, but also by the law of 
duty, which we feel to be^ distinct from 
the former, and to carry with it the sense 
of obligation. The second is that the 
basis of our conception of duty is an in- 
tuitive perception that among the various 
feelings, tendencies, and impulses that 
constitute our emotional being there are 
some which are essentially good and ought 
to be encouraged, and some that are 
essentially bad and ought to be re- 
pressed/ They contend that it is a psy- 
chological fact that we are intuitively 
conscious that our benevolent affections 
are superior to our malevolent ones, truth 
to falsehood, justice to injustice, gratitude 
to inp^ratitude, chastity to sensuality, and 
that in all ages and countries the path of 
virtue has been towards the higher and 
not towards the lower feelings. It may 
be that the sense of duty is so weak as to 
be scarcely perceptible, and then the 
lower part of our nature will be supreme. 
It may happen that certain conditions of 
society lead men to direct their anxiety 
for moral improvement altogether in one 
or two channels, as was the case in an- 
cient Greece, where civic and intellectual 
virtues were very highly cultivated, and 
the virtue of chastity was almost neg- 
lected, It may happen that different 
parts of our higher nature in a measure 
conflict, as when a very strong sense of 
justice checks our benevolent feelings. 
Dogmatic systems may enjoin men to 
propitiate certain unseen beings by acts 
which are not in accordance with the 
moral law. Special circumstances may 
influence, and the intermingling of many 
different motives may obscure and com- 
plicate, the moral evolution ; but above 
all these one great truth appears. No 
one who desires to become holier and 
better imagines that he does so by becom- 
ing more malevolent, or more untrutliful, 
or more unchaste. Everyone who desires 
to attain perfection in these departments 
of feeling is impelled towards benevo- 
lence, towards veracity, towards chastity.* 
Now it is manifest that according to 
. this theory the moral unity to be expected 
' in different ages is not a unity of stan- 
dard, or of acts, but a unity of tendency. 
Men come into the world with their bene- 
volent affections very inferior in power to 

z ** La loi fondameatole de la morale &git sur toutes 
!es aations bien connues. XI y a mtUe dindreuces daas 
les interprdtatioas de eette lot en miUe orcoastances ; 
mats !e fond subsxste toujours le rndme, et ce fo||d est 
I’idde du juste et dc rinjuste." (yditake, JUJPh&Qsa^h* 


their selflsh ones, and the function of 
morals is to invert this order. The ex- 
tinction of 3.11 selfish feeling is impossible 
for an individual, and, if it were general, 
it would result in the dissolution of 
society. The question of morals must 
always be a question of propoition or of 
degree. At one time the benevolent affec- 
tions embrace merely the family; soon 
the circle, expanding, includes first a 
class, then a nation, then a coalition of 
nations, then all humanity, and finally its" 
influence is felt in the dealings of man 
with the animal world. In each of these 
stages a standard is formed, different 
from that of the preceding stage, but in 
each case the same tendency is recognised 
as virtue. 

We have in this fact a simple, and it 
appears to me a conclusive, answer to the 
overwhelming majority of the objections 
that are continually and confidently urged 
against the intuitive school. That some 
savages kill their old parents, that in- 
fanticide has been practised without 
compunction by even civilised nations, 
that the best Romans saw nothing wrong 
in the gladiatorial shows, that political 
or revengeful assassinations have been 
for centuries admitted, that slavery has 
been sometimes honoured and sometimes 
condemned, are unquestionable proofs 
that the same act may be regarded in one 
age as innocent, and in another as crimi- 
nal. Now, it is undoubtedly true that in 
many cases an historical examination 
will reveal special circumstances explain- 
ing or palliating the apparent anomaly. 
It has been often shown that the gladia- 
torial shows were originally a form of 
human sacrifice adopted through religious 
motives ; that the rude nomadic lives of 
savages rendering impossible the preser- 
vation of aged and helpless members of 
the tribe, the murder of parents was 
regarded as an act of mercy both by the 
murderer and the victim ; that before an 
effective administration of justice was 
organised, private vengeance was the sole 
preservative against crime,* and political 
assassination against usurpation ; that the 
insensibility of some savages to the crimi- 
nality of theft arises from the fact that 
they were accustomed to have all things 
in common^ ; that the Spartan law legal- 

* The feeling: in its favour beingr often inteasifiedi by 
filial affection, y What is the most beautiful thing: on 
the earth said Osiris to Horus. ‘"To avenge a 
parent's wrongjj^," was the reply. (Plutarch, Da Ifide 

Ossrui*„) 
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Win^ theft arose partly from a desire to 
foster nuiitary ^ dexterity among* the 
people, but chiefly from a desire to 
discourage wealth ; that slavery was 
Introduced through motives of mercy, 
to^ prevent conquerors from killing their 
piisoners/ All this is true, but there is 
another and a more general answer. It 
is not to be expected, and it is not main- 
tained, that men ni all ages should have 
agreed about the application of their 
moral piinciples All that is contended 
for is that these principles are themselves 
tlie same. Some of what appear to us 
monstrous acts of cruelty were dictated 
by^ that very feeling of humanity the 
universal perception of the merit of which 
they are cited to disprove,® and even w^hen 
this is not the case all that can be 
inferred is that the standard of humanity 
was very low. But still humanity was 
recognised as a virtue, and cruelty as a 
vice. 

At this point I may observe how com- 
pletely fallacious is the assertion that a 
progressive morality is impossible upon 
the supposition of an original moral 
faculty.3 To such statements there are 
two very simple answers. In the first 
place, although the intuitive moralist 
asserts that certain qualities are neces- 
sarily virtuous, he fully admits that the 
degree in which they are acted upon, or 
in other words the standard of duty, may 
become progressively higher. In the next 

* Hence the Justinian code and also St Augrustine 
{Di Ctv, Detf XIX 15) derived serves from “servare,” 
to preserve, because the victor preserved bis prisoners 
alive, 

» ** Les habitants du Congo tuent les malades qu’ils 
imagment ne pouvoir en revenir; cVr/, dtsent ils^ four 
leur iparguer les douleurs de Vagonte, Dans Tile 
Formose, lorsqu'un homme cst dangereusement 
malade, on lui passe un noeud coulant au co2 et on 
pour l’arra(;ker h ladouleur." (Helviitius, 
De VEsprtU «. 13.) A similar explanation ma}’’ be 
often found for customs which are quoted to prove 
that the nations where they existed had no sense of 
chastity. *‘C’est pareillement sous la sauvegarde des 
lois que les Siamoises, la gorge et les cuisses k moiti6 
d^couvertes, portties dans les rues sur les palanquins, 
s’y pr^sentent dans des attitudes trhs lascives. Cette 
loi rut 6tabHe par une de leurs remes nommie Tirada, 
qui, pour d&goiiier les homines d'un amour plus 
dishonnitet crut devoir employer tout© la puissance de 
la beautA" {Ds I' Esprti^ 11. 14.) 

3 “The contest between the morality which appeals 
to an external standard, and that which grounds itself i 
on internal conviction, is the contest of progressive 
mor^ity against stationa^, of reason and argument 
against the deification of mere opinion and habit." 
(Mitra Dissertaiumst vol. ii. p. 47a ; a passage with a 
true Bentham nn^.) See, too, vol. i. p 158. There 
is, however, a schism on this point in the utilitarian 
camp. The views which Mr. Buckle has expressed in 
his most eloquent chapter on the comparative influence 
of intellectual and moral agencies in avilisation diverge 
widely from those of Mr. MilL 


place, although he refuses to resoKe all 
virtue into utility, he admits as fully as 
his opponents that benevolence, or the 
promotion of the happiness of man, is a 
virtue, and that, therefore, discoveries 
which exhibit more clearly the true in- 
terests of our kind may throw new light 
upon the nature of our duty. 

The considerations I have urged with 
refeience to humanity apply with equal 
force to the various relations of the sexes. 
When the passions of men are altogether 
I unrestrained, community of wives and all 
eccentric forms of sensuality will be ad- 
mitted. When men seek to improve their 
nature in this respect, their object will be 
to abridge and confine the empire of sen- 
suality. But to this process of improve- 
ment there are obvious limits. In the 
first place, the continuance of the species 
IS only possible by a sensual act.* In the 
next place, the strength of this passion 
and the w^eakness of humanity are so 
great that the moralist must take into 
account the fact that in all societies, and 
especially in those in which free scope 
had long been given to the passions, a 
large amount oi indulgence will arise 
which is not due to a simple desire of 
propagating the species. If then incest 
is prohibited, and community of wives 
replaced by ordinary polygamy, a moral 
improvement will have been effected and 
a standard of virtue formed. But this 
standard soon becomes the starting-point 
of new progress. If we examine the 
Jewish law, we find the legislator pro- 
hibiting adultery, regulating the degrees 
of marriage, but at the same time autho- 
rising polygamy, though with a caution 
against the excessive multiplication of 
wives. In Greece monogamy, though not 
without exceptions, had been enforced, 
but a concurrence of unfavourable influ- 
ences prevented any high standard being 
attained among the men, and in their 
case almost every form of indulgence 
beyond the limits of marriage was per- 
mitted. In Rome the standard was far 
higher, ^ Monogamy was firmly estab- 
lished. The ideal of female morality 
was placed as high as among Christian 
nations. Among men, how*ever, while 
unnatural love and adultery were regarded 
as wrong, simple unchastity before mar-, 
riage was scarcely considered a fault. In 
Catholicism marriage is regarded in a 
twofold light — as a means for the propa- 
gation of the species and as a concession 
to the weakness of humanity — and all 
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other sensual enjoyment is stringently 
prohibited. 

In these cases there is a great differ- 
ence between the degrees of eatLOBst^ess 
with which men exert themselves in me 
repression of their passions and in the 
amount of a ndulg ei^e which is conceded 
to their lowe’T’Tiatuhe but there is no 
difference in the direction of the virtuous 
impulse. While, too, in the case of adul- 
tery and in the production of children, 
questions of interest and utility do un- 
doubtedly inter\^ene, we are conscious 
that the general progress turns upon a 
totally different order of ideas. The feeh* 
ing of all men and the language of all 
nations, the sentiment which though 
often weakened is never wholly effaced, | 
that this appetite, even in its most legiti-f, 
mate gratification, is a thing to be veiled f* 
and withdrawn from sight, all that is^ 
known under the names of decency and ij 
indecency, concur in proving that we have | 
an innate, intuitive, instinctive perception j, 
that there is something degrading in the|' 
sensual part of our nature, something toj 
which a feeling of shame is naturallyl 
attached, something that jars with oud 
conception of perfect purity, something wei 
could not with any propriety ascribe to an^ 
all-holy being. It may be questioned 
whether anyone was ever altogether desti- 
tute of this perception, and nothing but the 
most inveterate passion for system could 
induce men to resolve it into a mere 
calculation of interests. It is this feeling 
or instinct which lies at the root of the 
whole movement I have described, and it 
is this too that produced that sense of the 
sanctity of perfect continence which the 
Catholic Church has so warmly encour- 
aged, but which may be traced through 
the most distant ages and the most 
various creeds. We find it among the 
Nazarenes and Essenes of Judaea, among | 
the priests of Egypt and India, in the 
monasteries of Tartary, in the histories i 
of miraculous virgins that are so numer- 
ous in the mythologies of Asia. Such, for 
example, was the Chinese legend that tells 
how, when there was but one man with one 
woman upon earth, the woman refused to 
sacrifice her virginity even in order to 
people the globe, and the gods, honouring 
her purity, granted that she should con- 
ceive beneath the gaze of her lover’s eyes, 
and a virgin-mother became the parent of 

K **£stenim sensu^tas qasedatn ms ammas Inferior. 
.... Ratio vero vis ammae est superior.** (Peter Lom- 
bard, Sint, u. 24^ 


humanily * In the midst of the sensuality 
of ancient Greece chastity was the' pre- 
eminent attribute of sanctity ascribed to 
Athene and Artemis. “ Chaste daughter 
of Zeus,” prayed the suppliants in Ms- 
ch}^lus, “ thou whose calm eye is never 
troubled, look down upon us I Virgin, 
defend the virgins.” The Parthenon, or 
virgin’s temple, was the noblest religious 
edifice of Athens. Celibacy was an es- 
sential condition in a few of the orders of 
priests and in several orders of priestesses". 
Plato based his moral system upon the 
distinction between the bodily or sensual 
and the spiritual or rational part of our 
nature, the first being the si^n of our de- 
gradation and the second of our dignity. 
The whole school of Pythagoras made 
chastity one of its leading virtues, and 
even laboured for the creation of a 
monastic system. The conception of the 
celestial Aphrodite, the uniter of souls 
unsullied by the taint of matter, lingered 
side by side with that of the earthly 
Aphrodite or patroness of lust; and if 
there was a time when the sculptors 
sought to pander to the excesses of pas- 
sion, there was another in which all their 
art was displayed in refining and ideal- 
ising it. Strabo mentions the existence 
in Thrace of societies of men aspiring to 
perfection by celibacy and austere lives. 
Plutarch applauds certain philosophers 
who vowed to abstain for a year from 
wine and women in order “to honour 
God by their continence.”* In Rome 
the religious reverence was concentrated 
more especially upon married life. The 
great prominence accorded to the Penates 
was the religious sanction of domesticity. 
So, too, at first was the worship, so 
popular among the Roman women, of the 
Bona Dea — the ideal wife who, according 
to the legend, had, when on earth, never 
looked in the face or known the name of 
any man but her husband. 3 “ For altar 
and’ hearth ” was the rallying cry of the 
Roman soldier. But above all this we 
find the traces of a' higher ideal. We r 
find it in the intense sanctity attributed to 
the vestal virgins, whose continence was 
guarded by such fearful penalties, and 

* Helv^tius, Di VEsprii^ discours iv. See, too, 0r. 
Draper’s extremely remarkable Mtstory of IntelUciual 
Development m Europe (New York, 1864), pp. 48, 53. 

a Plutarch, Be Cohthenda Ira, ^ 

3 Lactantius, Bve, Inst, u as. The mysteries of the 
Bona Dea became, however, after a time, the occasion 
of great disorders. See Juvenal, Sat, vi. M. Magma 
has examine^ the nature of these rites {Ongtnes du 
Tkidirif pp. «S7-»S9)* 
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si’pposeu lo be so closely linked with the 
prosperity of tne State, whose prayer was 
relieved to possess a miracaiojs" power, 
and who were permitted to drive through 
the streets of Rome at a time when that 
privilege was refused even to the Empress * 
We 5;id it in the legend of Claudia, who, 
when the ship bearing the image of the 
mother of the Gods had been "stranded 
in the Tiber, attached her girdle to its 
prow, and viiiJiCcatea her challenged 
chastiLV by drawing willi her virgin band 
the ponderous mass v hich strong men 
had sought in vain to move. We 5nd it 
in the prophetic gift so often attributed to 
virgins,® in the law which sheltered them 
from the degradation of an execution, 3 
in the language of Statius, uho described 
rnarrlage itself as a fault In Chris- ^ 
tlanity one great source of the attraction, 
of the faith has been the ascription of 
virginity to its female ideal. Tiie Catholi c 
monastic system has bee n scTc^struc^d 
as to draw many thousands fronT the 
sphere of active duty; ijts irrevocable 
h a ve doubtless Jed to m iich^ufTer- 
ii§ and^not a ii^tle crime ; its opposition 
to thenormanretelopmento.four imngled 
nature lias of^n resulted in grave aberra- 
tions of tTie"Tmaginaii^n^ and lUi^pl^ed 
iti^ban ujiqp gipJThS.§Uc_^Ji^tmns and 
syn^i^ies whiclihave a very high mjDral 
v'afue flStfrTn its ce ntrarco'nc e^oh, that 
the purely animal si3e* of our being,,, is 

* The history ot the vestals, which forms one oi the 
most cunous p?ges m the moral history of Rome, has. 
been fully treated by the Abbe Nadal, m an extreme’y 
interesting and well-written memoir, read before the 
Acadimie aes Belles Lettres, and republished in *725 
It was believed that tne prayer of a vestal could arrest 
a fugitive slave in his flight, provided he had not got 
past the city walls Pliny mentions this behet as 
general in his time The records of the order contained 
many miracles wrought at diftereat times to save tne 
vestals or to vindicate their questioned punty, ana also 
one miracle whi*.h is verv remarkable as furnishing a 
precise oarallel to that of tjie Jew who was struck dead 
lor touching the ark to pre\ ent its falling 

® As, lor example, the Sibyls and Cassandra. The 
same prophetic power vvas attributed m India to 
virgins (Clem Alexandnr Strom, iii 7 ) 

3 This custom continued to the worst period of the 
Empire, though it was shamefully and characteristically 
evaded. After the fall of Sejanus the senate had ro 
compunction in putting his innocent daughter to death, 
but their religious feelings were stiocked at the idea ot 
a virgin falling beneath tne axe So by way of im- 
proving matters “fi'ia constuprata est pnus a carniflce, 
quasi impium esset virgmem m carcere penre ” (Dion 
Cassius, hni 11 ) See, too, Tacitus. Annal v 9 If 
a vestal met a prisoner going to execution, the prisoner 
was spared, provided the vestal declared that the encoun- 
ter was accidental. On the reverence the ancients pa’d 
to virgins see Justus Lipsius, De Vesta et Vestahbus 

4 See his picture of the first night of marriage . — 

Taciti subit ille supremus 
Virgimtatis amor, pnmasque modestia culpas 
Confundit vultus Tunc ora ngantui^onestis 
imbribus.*’ ho 11.-133-34) 


*k and a side, it reflects, I 

believe, “with ’perfect tfdeli ty the /eeliugs 
of our nature.® 

To these considerations some others of 
a different nature may be added. It is 
not true that some ancient nations le- 
garded polygamy as good in the same 
sense as others regarded chastity. There 
is a great difference between deeming a 
state permissibJe and proposing it as a 
condition of sanctity, if jSioham.iiedans 
people paradise with images of sensuality, 
It IS not Decause these form their ideal of 
holiness It is because they regard earth 
as the sphere of virtue, heaven as that of 
simple enjoyment If some pagan nations 
deified sensuality, this was simply be- 
cause the deification of the forces of 
nature, of which the prolific energy is 
one of the most conspicuous, is among 
the earliest forms of religion, and long 
precedes the identification of the Deity 
with a moral ideal * If tliere have been 
nations who attached a certain stigma to 
virginity, this has not been because they 
esteemed sensuality intrinsically holier 
than chastity, but because a scanty, war- 
like people whose position in the world 
depends chiefly on the number of its 
warriors will naturally make it its main 
object to encourage population. This 
was especially the case with the ancient 
Jews, who always regarded extreme popu- 
lousness as indissolubly connected with 
national prosperity, whose religion was 
essentially patriotic, and among whom 
the possibility of becoming an ancestor of 

s Bees (which V'rgil said had in them something of 
the divine nature) were supposed by the ancients to be 
the special emblems or moaels of chastity It was a 
common belief that the bee mother begot her joung 
without losing her virginity Thus *0 a fragment 
ascribed to Petronius w e reasl — ^ 

“ Sic sine concubitu textis apis e\cita ceris 
Fervet, et audaci milite ca'^tra replet '* 

(Petroa De Vana Antmahz*m Generations ) So, too. 
Vir^l, — 

*• Quod neque corcubitu indulgent nee corpora segnes 
In Venerem solvunt aut foetus nixibus edunt ” 

{Georg IV. 198-199 ) Plutarch says that an unchaste 
person cannot approach bees, for they immediately 
attack him and cover mm with stings. Fire was also 
regarded as a tj pe of virginity. Thus Ov id, speaking 
ot the vestals, sa> s • — 

‘* Nataque de flamma corpora nu^la vides 
Jure igitur vsrgo est, quae semina nulla rernittit 
Nec capit, et comites virgimtatis amat ” 

“The Egyptians believed that there are no males 
among vultures, and they accordnglv made that bird 
an emblem of nature ” (Ammianus Marcelhnus, xvi. 4 ) 

® “ La diviait4 dtant considdr^e comme renfermant 
en elle toutes les qualities, toutes les forces inteMeo 
tuelles et morales de 1 homxne, chacune de ces forces ou 
de ces qualit^s, conque s^pardment, s'offratt comm cun 
Etre divm.. ..De-li aussi Ics contradictions les plus 
clioquantes dans les notions que les anciens avaient 
des aUnbuts div ins ^Mau»*y, H^st des Religions de 
la Grece aniigife, tome 1 pp S7S~S79 ) 
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the Messiah had imparted a peculiar dig- 
nity to child-birth. Yet even among the 
pews the Essenes regarded virginity as 
'^tlie ideal of sanctity?. 

; The reader will now be in a position to 
perceive the utter futility of the objections 
which from the time of Locke have been 
continually brought against the theory 
of natural moial perceptions, upon the 
ground that some actions -which were 
admitted as lawful in one age have been 
regarded as immoral in another. All 
these become absolutely worthless when 
it is‘ perceived that in every age virtue 
has consisted in the cultivation of the 
same feelings, though the standards of 
excellence attained have been different. 
The terms higher and lower, nobler or 
less noble, purer or less pure, represent 
moral facts with much greater fidelity 
than tile terms right or WTong, or virtue 
or vice. There is a certain sense in which 
moral distinctions are absolute and im- 
mutable. There is another sense in which 
they are altogether relative and transient. 
There are some acts which are so mani- 
festly and grossly opposed to our moral 
feelings that they are regarded as wrong 
in the very earliest stages of the cultiva- 
tion of these feelings. There are distinc- 
tions, such as that between truth and 
falsehood, which from their nature 
assume at once a sharpness of definition 
that separates them from mere virtues of 
degree, though even in these cases there 
are wide variations in the amount of 
scrupulosity that is in different periods 
required. But, apart from positive com- 
mands, the sole external rule enabling 
men to designate acts, not simpl3r as 
better or worse, but as positively right 
or wrong, is, I conceive, the standard of 
society; not an arbitrary standard like 
that which Mandeville imagined, but the 
level which society has attained in the 
cultivation of what our moral faculty tells 
us is the higher or virtuous part of our 
nature. He who falls below this is 
obstructing the tendency which is the 
essence of' virtue. He who merely attains 
this may not be justified in his own con- 
science, or, in other words, by the 
standard of his ovrn moral development, 
but, as far as any external rule is con- 
cerned, he has done his duty. He who 
rises above this has entered into the 
region of things which it is virtuous to 
do, but not vicious to neglect — 2l region 
known among Catholic theologians by 
the name of “counsels of perfection.” 


No discussions, I conceive, can be more 
idle than whether slavery, or the slaughter 
of prisoners in war, or gladiatorial shows, 
or polygamy, are essentially wrong. They 
may be wrong now — they were not so 
once — and when an ancient countenanced 
by his example one or other of these, he 
was not committing a crime. The un- 
changeable proposition for which we con- 
tend is this — that benevolence is always 
a virtuous disposition — that the sensual 
part of our nature is always the lower part. 

At this point, however, a very difficult 
problem naturally arises. Admitting that 
our moral nature is superior to our intel- 
lectual or physical nature ; admitting, 
too, that by the constitution of our being 
we perceive ourselves to be under an 
obligation to develop our nature to its 
perfection, establishing the supreme 
ascendency of moral motives : the ques- 
tion still remains whether the disparity 
between the different parts of our being 
is such that no material or intellectual 
advantage, however great, may be rightly 
purchased by any sacrifice of our moral 
nature, however small. This is the great 
question of casuistry, the question which 
divines express by asking whether the 
end ever justifies the means ; and on this 
subject there exists among theologians a 
doctrine which is absolutely unrealised, 
which no one ever dreams of applying to 
actual life, but of which it may be truly 
said that, though propounded with the 
best intentions, it would, if acted upon, 
be utterly incompatible with the very 
rudiments of civilisation. It is said that 
an undoubted sin, even the most trivial, is a 
thing in its essence and in its conse- 
quences so unspeakably dreadful that no 
conceivable material or intellectual ad- 
vantage can counterbalance it ; that 
rather than it should be committed, it 
would be better that any amount of 
calamity which did not bring with it sin 
should be endured, even that the whole 
human race should perish in agonies.* 
If this be the case, it is manifest that the 
supreme object of humanity should be 
sinlessness, and it is equally manifest 
that the means to this end is the absolute 

* “The Church holds that it were better for sun and 
moon to drop from heaven, for the earth to fail, and 
for all the many nulhons who are upon it to die of 
starvation in extremest agony, so far as temporal 
afhiction goes, than that one soul, I will not say should 
be lost, but should commit one single venial sin. 
should tell oae wilful untruth, though it harmed no 
one, or steal one poor farthing without excuse.** 
(Newman's Di£lcidhiSt p. 190.) 
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suppressioa of the desires. To expand 
the circle of wants is necessarily to 
multiply lernpiations, and thesefore to 
increase the number of sins. It may, 
indeed, elevate the moral standard, for a 
torpid sinlessness is not a high moral 
condition ; but if everj^ sin be what 
fhese theologians assert, if it be a thing 
deserving eternal agony, and so incon- 
ceivably frightful that the ruin of a world 
is a less evil than irs commission, even 
» moral advantages are utterly incommen- 
surate with it. No heightening of the 
moral tone, no depth or ecstasy of devo- 
tion, can for a moment be placed in the 
balance. The consequences of this doc- 
trine, if applied to actual life, would be 
so extravagant that their simple state- 
ment is a refutation, A sovereign, when 
calculating the consequences of a war, 
should reflect that a single sin occasioned 
by that war, a single blasphemy of a 
wounded soldier, the robbery of a single 
hencoop, the violation of the purity of a 
single woman, is a greater calamity than 
the ruin of the entire commerce of his 
nation, the loss of her most precious 
provinces, the destruction of all her 
power. He must believe that the e\il of 
theincreaseol unchastity, which invariably 
results from the formation of an army, is 
an immeasurably greater calamity than 
any material or political disasters that 
army can possibly avert. He must be- 
lieve that the most fearful plague or 
famine that desolates his land should be 
regarded as a matter of rejoicing, if it 
has but the feeblest and most transient 
influence in repressing vice. He must 
believe that if the agglomeration of his 
people in great cities adds but one to the 
number of their sins, no possible intel- 
lectual or material advantages can pre- 
vent the construction of cities being a 
fearful calamity. According ^ to this^ 
principle every elaboration of life, every! 
amusement that brings multitudes to-1 
gether, almost every art, every accession ; 
of wealth that awakens or stimulates 
desires, is an evil, fol: all these become 
the sources of some sins, and their ad- 
vantages are for the most part purely 
terrestrial. The entire structure of civili- 
sation is founded upon the belief that 
it is a good thing to cultivate intellectual 
and material capacities, even at the cost 
of certain moral evils which we are often 
able accurately to foresee.* The time 


may come when the man Vi’bo la^s the 
foundation-stone of a manufacture will 
be able to predict with assurance in what 
proportion the drunkenness and the 
unchastity of his city will be increased by 
his enterprise. Yet he will still pursue 
that enterprise, and mankind will pro- 
nounce it to be good. 

The theological doctrine on the subject, 
considered in its full stringency, though 
professed by man}, is, as I have said, 
realised and consistently acted on by no 
one ; but the practical judgments of 
mankind concerning the extent of the 
superiority of moral over all other in- 
terests vary greatly, and this variation 
supplies one of the most serious objec- 
tions to intuitive moralists. The nearest 
practical approach to the theological 
estimate of a sin may be found in the 
ranks of the ascetics. ^ Their whole 
system rests upon the belief that it is a 
thing so transcendently dreadful as to 
bear no proportion or appreciable relation 
to any earthly interests. Starting from 
this belief, the ascetic makes it the 
exclusive object of his life to avoid sin- 
ning. He accordingly abstains from all 
the active business of societjr, relinquishes 
all worldly aims and ambitions, dulls by 
continued discipline his natural desires, 
and endeavours to pass a life of complete 
absorption in religious exercises. And 
in all this his conduct is reasonable and, 
consistent. The natural course of every 
man who adopts this estimate of the 
enormity of sin is at every cost to avoid 
all external influences that can prove 
temptations, and to attenuate as far as 
possible his own appetites and emotions. 
It is in this respect that the exaggerations 
of theologians paralyse our moral being. 
For the diminution of sips, however im- 
portant, is but one part of moral progress. 
Whenever it is forced into a dispropor- 
tionate prominence we find tame, languid, 
and mutilated natures, destitute of all 
fire and energy, and this tendency has 
been still further aggravated by the ex- 
treme prominence usually given to the 
virtue of gentleness, which may indeed 
be attained by men of strong natures and 
vehement emotions, but is evidently more 
congenial to a somewhat feeble and 
passionless character. 

Ascetic practices are manifestly and 

called “The Limitations ot Morality,” lo a very 
iagenious and suggestive little work of the Benthamite 
scho^, called Essays hy a Barrister (reprinted trom 
the Saturday Reinefafy, 


* There is a remarkable dissertation on this subject 
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rapidly disappearing, and their decline is 
a striking proof of the evanescence of the 
moral notions of which they were the 
expression ; but in many existing questions 
relating to the same matter we lind per- 
plexing diversity of judgment. We find 
it in the contrast between the system 
of education usually adopted by the 
Catholic priesthood, which has for its 
pre-eminent object to prevent sins,^ and 
ior Its means a constant and , minute 
supervision, and the English system of 
public schools, which is certainly not the 
most fitted to guard against the possibility 
of sin, or to foster any very delicate 
scrupulosity of feeling ; but is intended, 
and popularly supposed, to secure the 
healthy expansion of every variety of 
capacity. We find it in the widely 
different attitudes which good men in 
different periods have adopted towards 
religious opinions they believe to be false ; 
some, like the reformers, refusing to 
participate in any superstitious service, 
or to withhold on any occasion, or at any 
cost, their protest against what they 
regarded as a He ; others, like most 
ancient, and some modern philosophers 
and politicians, combining the most 
absolute personal incredulity with an 
assiduous observance of superstitious 
rites, and strongly censuring those who 
disturbed delusions which are useful or 
consolatory to the people ; while a third 
class silently, but without protest, with- 
draw themselves from the -observances, 
and desire that their opinions should have 
a free expression in literature, but at the 
same time discourage all proselytising 
efforts to force them rudely on unpre- 
pared minds. We find it in the frequent 
conflicts between the political economist 
and the Catholic priest on the subject of 
early marriages, the former opposing 
them on the ground that it is an essential 
condition of material well-being that the 
standard of comfort should not be de- 
pressed, the latter advocating them on 
the ground that the postponement of 
marriages, through prudential motives, 
by any large^ body of men, is the fertile 
mother of sin. We find it most con- 
spicuously in the marked diversities of 
tolerance manifested in different com- 
munities towards amusements which may 
in themselves be perfectly innocent, but 
which prove the sources or the occasions 
oi vice. The Scotch Puritans probably 
represent one extreme, the Parj^sian 
society of the Empire the other, while 


the position ' of average Englishmen is 
perhaps equidistant between them Yet 
this difference, great as it is, is a differ- 
ence not of principle, but of degree. No 
Puritan seriously desires to suppress 
every clan - gathering, every highland 
game which may have occasioned an 
isolated fit of drunkenness, though h^ 
may be unable to show that it has pre- 
vented any sin that would otherwise have 
been committed. No Frenchman will 
question that there is a certain amount, 
of demoralisation which should not be 
tolerated, however great the enjoyment 
that accompanies it. Yet the one dwells 
almost exclusively upon the. moral, the 
other upon the attractive, nature of a 
spectacle. Between these there are 
numerous gradations, which are shown 
in frequent disputes about the merits and 
demerits of the racecourse, the ball, the 
theatre, and the concert. Where then, 
it maj^ be asked, is the line to be drawn ? 
By what rule can the point be determined 
at which an amusement becomes vitiated 
by the evil of its consequences ? 

To these questions the intuitive moral- 
ist is obliged to answer that such a line 
cannot be drawn, that such a rule does 
not exist. The colours of our moral 
nature are rarely separated by the sharp 
lines of our vocabulary. They fade and 
blend into one another so imperceptibly 
that it is impossible to mark a precise 
point of transition. The end of man is 
the full development of his being in that 
symmetry and proportion which nature 
has assigned it, and such a development 
implies that the supreme, the predomi- 
nant, motive of his life should be moral. 
If in any society or individual this 
ascendency does not exist, that society 
or that individual is in a diseased and 
abnormal condition. But the superiority 
of the moral part of our nature, though 
unquestionable, is indefinite, not infinite, 
and the prevailing standard is not at all 
times the same. The moralist can only 
lay down general principles. Individual 
feeling or the general sentiment of society 
must draw the application. 

The vagueness that on such questions 
confessedly hangs over the intuitive 
theory has always been insisted upon by 
members of the opposite school, who in 
“ the greatest happiness principle ” claim 
to possess a definite formulary, enabling 
them to draw boldly the frontier line 
between the lawful and the illicit, and 
to removes moral disputes from tlte 
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doinain of feeling to that of demon- 
stration. But this claim, which forms 
the great attraction of the utilitarian 
school, is, if I mistake not, one of the 
grossest of impostures We compare 
with accuracy and confidence the value 
of the most various material commodities, 
for we mean by this term exchangeable 
value, and we have a common measure 
of exchange. But we seek in vain for 
jsuch a measure enabling us to compare 
different kinds of utility or happiness. 
Thus, to take a very familiar example, 
the question may be proposed whether 
excursion trains from a country district to 
a seaport town produce more good than 
evil, whether a man governed by moral 
principles should encourage or oppose 
them. They give innocent and healthy 
enjoyment to many thousands, they en- 
large in some degree the range of their 
ideas, they can hardly be said to prevent 
any sin that would otherwise have been 
committed, they give rise to many cases 
of drunkenness, each of which, according 
to the theological doctrine we have re- 
viewed, should be deemed a more 
dreadful calamity than the earthquake 
of Lisbon or a visitation of the cholera, 
but which have not usually any lasting 
terrestrial effects ; they also often produce 
a measure, and sometimes no small 
measure, of more serious vice, and it is 
probable that hundreds of women may 
trace their first fall to the excursion train. 
We have here a number of advantages 
and disadvantages, the first being intel- 
lectual and physical, and the second 
moral. Nearly all moralists would ac- 
knowledge that a few instances of 
immorality would not prevent the ex- 
cursion train being, on the whole, a good 
thing. All would acknowledge that very 
numerous instances would more than 
counterbalance its advantages. The in- 
tuitive moralist confesses that he is unable 
to draw a precise line showing where 
the moral evils outweigh the physical 
benefits. In what possible respect the 
introduction of Benthamite formularies 
improves the matter I am upable to 
understand. No utilitarian would reduce 
the question to one of simple majority, or 
would have the cynicism to balance the 
ruin of one woman by the day’s enjoy- 
ment of another. The impossibility of 
drawing in such cases a distinct line of 
division is no argument against the intui- 
tive moralist, for that impossibility is 
shared to the full extent by his rival. 


There are, as we have seen, two kiads of 
interest with which utilitarian moraiists 
aie concerned — llic private interest which 
they believe to be the ultimate motive, 
and the public interest which they believe 
to be the end, of all virtue. With refer- 
ence to the the intuitive moralist 

denies that a selfish act can be a virtuous 
or meiltoiious one If a man, when 
about to commit a theft, became suddenly 
conscious of the presence of a policeman, 
and from fear of arrest and punishment 
weie to abstain from the act he would 
othei wise have committed, this abstinence 
would not appear in the eyes of mankind 
to possess any moral value ; and if he 
were detei mined partly by conscientious 
motives and partly by fear, the presence 
of the latter element would, in proportion 
to its strength, detract from his merit 
But although selfish considerations are 
distinctly oppos>ed to virtuous ones, it 
would be a mistake to imagine they can 
never ultimately have a purely moral in- 
fluence. In the'flrst place, a well-ordered 
system of threats and punishments marks 
out the path of virtue with a distinctness 
of definition it could scarcely have other- 
wise attained. In the next place, ^ it often 
happens that when the mind is swayed 
by a conflict of motives, the expectation 
of reward or punishment will so reinforce 
or support the virtuous motives as to 
secure their victory ; and, as every tri- 
umph of these motives increases their 
strength and weakens the opposing prin- 
ciples, a step will thus have been made 
towards moral perfection, which will 
render more probable the future triumph 
of unassisted virtue. 

With reference to the interests of 
society, there are two distinct assertions 
to be made. The first is that, although 
the pursuit of the welfare of others is 
undoubtedly one form of virtue, it does 
not include all virtue ; or, in other words, 
that there are forms of virtue which, 
even if beneficial to mankind, do not 
become virtuous on that account, but 
have an intrinsic excellence which is not 
proportioned to or dependent on their 
utility. The second is that there may 
occasionally arise considerations of ex- 
treme and overwhelming utility that 
may justify a sacrifice of these virtues. 
This sacrifice may be made in various 
ways— as, when a man undertakes an 
enterprise which is in itself perfeedy 
innobent, but which, in addition to its 
great material advantages, will, as he 
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well kno vvSj produce a certain measure of 
crime ; or when, abstaining from a pro- 
test, he tacitly countenances beliefs which 
he considers untrue because he regards 
them as transcend ently useful ; or again 
when, for the benefit of others, and under 
circumstances of great urgency, he utters 
a direct falsehood, as, for example, when 
by such means alone he can save the life 
of an innocent man.’ But the fact that 
in these cases considerations of extreme 
utility are suffered to override considera- 
tions of morality is in no degree incon- 
sistent with the facts that the Tatter differ 
in kind from the former, that they are 
of a higher nature, and that they may 
supply adequate and legitimate motives 
of action not only distinct from, but even 
in opposition to, utility. Gold and silver 
are different metals. 'Gold is more valu- 
able than silver; yet a very small quantity 
of gold may be advantageously exchangea 
for a very large quantity of silver. 

The last class of objections to the 
theory of natural moral perceptions which 
it is necessary for me to notice arises 
from a very mischievous equivocation in 
the word natural.* The term ** natural 
man ” is sometimes regarded as synony- 
mous with man in his primitive or 
barbarous condition, and sometimes as 
expressing all in a civilised man that is 
due to nature as distinguished from 
artificial habits or acquirements. This 
equivocation is especially dangerous, 
because it implies one of the most ex- 
travagant excesses to which the sensa- 
tional philosophy could be pushed — the 
notion that the difference between a | 
savage and a civilised man is simply a | 
difference of acquisition, and not at all a 
difference of development. In accord- 

* The following passage, though rather vague and 
rhetorical, is not unimpressive: “Oui, dit Jacobi, je 
mentirais comme Desdemona mourante, je tromperais 
comme Oreste quand il vcut mounr 4 la place de 
Pylade, j’assqsstnerais comme Timol^on, je serais par- 
jure comme Epaminondas et Jean de Witt, je me deter- 
minerais au suicide comme Caton, je serais sacrilege 
comme David, car j’ai la certitude en moi-mdme qu*en 
pardonnant 4 ces fautes suivant la lettre Thomme 
exerce le droit souverain que la majestA de son 6tre lui 
cont 4 re , il appose le sceau de sa divine nature sur la 
grdce qu’il accorde. ” (Barchou de Penhoen, Mist, de la 
l^hilos. allentandty tome i p 295.) 

9 This equivocation seems to ihe to lie at the root of 
the famous dispute whether man is by nature a social 
being, or whether, as Hobbes averred, the state of 
nature is a state of ^ war Few persons who have 
observed the recent light thrown on the subject will 
question that the primitive condition of man was that 
of savage life, and fewer still will question that savage 
life IS a state of war. On the other hand, it is, I think, 
equally^ certain that man necessarily becomes af social 
being in exact proportion to the development of the 
capacities of his nature. 


ance with this notion, those who deny 
original moral distinctions have ran- 
sacked the accounts of ti'avellers for 
examples of savages who appeared desti- 
tute of moral sentiments, and have 
adduced them as conclusive evidence of 
their position. Now it is, I think, 
abundantly evident that these narratives 
are usually exceedingly untrustworthy,’ 
They have been in most cases collected 
by uncritical and unphilosophical travel-, 
iers, who knew little of the language and* 
still less of the inner life of the people 
they described, whose means of informa- 
tion were acquired in simply traversing 
the country, who were more struck by 
moral paradox than by unostentatious 
virtue, who were proverbially addicted to 
embellishing and exaggerating the singu- 
larities they witnessed, and who veryrarely 
investigated their origin . 1 1 should not be 
forgotten that the French moralists of the 
last [elghteenthjcentury, whoinsisted most 
strongly on this species of evidence, were 
also tlie dupes of one of the most curious 
delusions in the whole compass of literary 
history. Those unflinching sceptics who 
claimed to be the true disciples of the 
apostle who believed nothing that he had 
not touched, and whose relentless criti- 
cism played with withering effect on all 
the holiest feelings of our nature, and on 
all the tenets of traditional creeds, had 
discovered one happy land where the 
ideal had ceased to be a dream. They 
could point to one people whose pure and 
rational morality, purged from all the 
clouds of bigotry and enthusiasm, shone 
with an almost dazzling splendour above 
the ignorance and superstition of Europe. 
Voltaire forgot to gibe, and Helv^tius 
kindled into enthusiasm, when China and 
the Chinese rose before their minds, and 
to this semi-barbarous nation they habitu- 
ally attributed maxims of conduct that 
neither Roman nor Christian virtue had 
ever realised. 

But putting aside these considerations, 
and assuming the fidelitj^ of the pictures 
of savage life upon which these writers 
rely, they fail to prove the point for which 
they are adduced. The,^ moralists I am 

X One of the best living^ authorities on this que^ion 
writes : ** The asserted existence of savages so low as 
to have no moral standard is too groundless to be dis- 
cxissed. Every human tribe has its general views as to 
what conduct Is right and what wrong, and each 
generation hands the standard on to the next. Even 
m the details of their moral^ standards, wide as their 
differences are, therp is yet wider agreement through- 
out the humsiCh race.*’ (Tylor on Primitive Society, 
Cmtem^ary Remew^ Apnl, 1873, P ?<»«•) 
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defending assert that we possess a natural 
power of distinguishing between the 
higher and lower parts of our nature. 
But the eye of the mind, like the eye of 
the body, may be closed. Moral and 
rational faculties may be alike dormant, 
and they will certainly be so if men are 
wholly immersed in the gratification of 
their senses. Man is like a plant, which 
requires a favourable soil for the full ex- 
pansion of its natural or innate powers.* 
Yet those powers, both rational and 
moral, are there, and when quickened 
into action each will discharge its ap- 
pointed functions. If it could be proved 
that there ai'e savages who are absolutely 
destitute of the progressive energy which 
distinguishes reason from instinct, and of 
the moral aspiration which constitutes 
virtue, this would not prove that rational 
or moral faculties form no part of their 
nature. If it could be shown that there 
is a stage of barbarism in which man 
knows, feels, and does nothing that might 
not be known, felt, and done by an ape, 
this would not be sufficient to reduce him 
to the level of the brute. There would 
still be this broad distinction between 
them — the one possesses a capacity for 
development which the other does not 
possess. Under favourable circumstances 
the savage will become a reasoning, pm- 
gressive, and moral man ; under no 
circumstances can a similar transforma- 
tion be effected in the ape. It may be as 
difficult to detect the oak-leaf in the acorn 
as in the stone ; yet the acorn may be 
converted into an oak : the stone will 
always continue to be a stone.* 

» The distinction between innate faculties evolved by 
experience and innate ideas independent ot experience, 
and the analogy between the expansion of the former 
and that ot the bud into the flower, has been very 
happily^ treated by Reid. {On the Active PiKvers, 
essay xii. chap. viii. p. 4.) Professor Sedgwick, criticis- 
ing Locke’s notion of the soul being originally like a 
sheet of white paper, beautifully says : Naked man 
comes from his mother's womb, endowed with limbs 
and senses indeed well fitted to the material world, yet 
owerless from want of use; and as for knowledge, 
IS soul IS one unvaned blank ; >et has this blank been 
already touched by a celestial hand, and when plunged 
in the colours which surround it, it takes not its tinge 
from accident but design, and comes forth covered 
with a glorious pattern {On the Studies qf the 
University, p 54) Leibnitz says: “L’esprit n’est 
point une table rasdi. 11 est tout plein de caract^res 
que la sensation ne peut que d^couvrir et mettre en 
lumiSre au lieu de les y impnmer. Je me suis scrvi de 
la comparaison d’une pierre de marbre qui a des veines 
plut6t que d’une pierre de marbre tout unie . . S’il y 
nvait dans la pierre des veines qui marquassent la 
figure d'Hercule prdi^rablement 4 d’autres figures .. 
liercule y serait com me mnd en quel<|ue faqoa, quoi- 
qu’il fallfllt du travail pour ddcouvnr ces veines.” 
{Critique de I Essai sur I'Entendement^ 

> The argument against the intuitive moralists 


The foregoing pages will, I trust, have 
exhibited with sufficient clearness the 
nature of the two great divisions of moral 
philosophy — the school which proceeds 
from the primitive truth that all men 
desire happiness, and endeavours out of 
this fact to evolve all ethical doctrines, 
and the school which traces our moral 
systems to an intuitive perception that 
certain parts of our nature are higher or 
better than others. It is obvious that 
this difference concerning the origin of 
our moral conceptions forms part of the 
very much wider metaphysical question, 
whether our ideas are deiived exclusively 
from sensation or whether they spring in 
part from the mind itself. The latter 
theory in antiquity was chiefiy represented 
by the Platonic doctrine of pre-existence, 
which rested on the conviction that the 
mind has the power of drawing from its 
own depths certain conceptions or ideas 
which cannot be explained by any post- 
natal experience, and must therefore, it 
was said, have been acquired m a pre- 
vious existence. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury it took the form of a doctrine of 
innate ideas. But though this theory^, in 
the form in which it was professed by 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury and assailed 
by Locke, has almost disappeared, the 
doctrine that we possess certain faculties 
which by their own expansion, and not 
by the reception of notions from without, 
are not only capable of, but must neces- 
sarily attain, certain ideas, as the bud 
must necessarily expand into its own 
specific flower, still occupies a distin- 
guished place in the world of speculation, 
and its probability has been greatly 
strengthened by recent observations of 
the range and potency of instinct in 
animals. From some passages in his 
Essay ^ it appears that Locke himself had 

derived from savage life was employed at some length 
by Locke. Palcy then adopted it, taking a hi&tory of 
base ingratitude related by Valerius Maximus, and 
asking whether a savage would view it with disappro- 
bation. {Moral Phil, book 1. ch 5 ) Dugald Stuwart 
(Active and Moral Powers, vol. i. pp. a^o-231) and 
other writers have ver> fully answered this, but the 
same objection has been revived in another form by 
Mr. Austin, who supposes {Lectures on Jurisprudence, 
vol. 1 pp. 83-83) 3. savage who first meets a hunter 
carrying a dead deer, kills the hunter and steals the 
deer, and is atterwards himself assailed by another 
hunter whom he kills. Mr. Austin asks whether the 
savage would perceive a moral difference between 
these two acts of homicide ? Certainly not. In this 
early stage of development, the savage recognises a 
duty of justice and humanity to the members of his 
tribe, but to no one beyond this circle He is in a 
“stat^of war” with the foreign hunter. He has a 
right to kill the hunter, and the hunter an equal right 
to kill him. 
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a confused perception of this distinction,^ 
which was by no means unknown to 
previous writers ; and after the publica- 
tion of the philosophy of Locke it was 
clearly exhibited by Shaftesbury and 
Leibnitz, and incidentally noticed by 
Berkeley, long before Kant established his 
distinction between the form and the 
matter of our knowledge, between ideas 
which are received a priori and ideas 
which are received a posteriori. The 
existence or non-existence of this source 
of ideas forms the basis of the opposition 
between the inductive philosophy of 
England and the French philosophy of 
the eighteenth century on the one hand, 
and the German and Scotch philosophies, 
as well as the French eclecticism of the 
nineteenth century, upon the other. The 
tendency of the first school is to restrict 
as far as possible the active powers of the 
human mind, and to aggrandise as far 
as possible the empire of external circum- 
stances. The other school dwells especi- 
ally on the instinctive side of our nature, 
and maintains the existence of certain 
intuitions of the reason, certain categories 
or original conceptions, which are pre- 
supposed in all our reasonings, and 
cannot be resolved into sensations. The 
boast of the first school is that its search- 
ing analysis leaves no mental phenomenon 
unsolved, and its attraction is tlie extreme 
simplicity it can attain. The second school 
multiplies faculties or original principles, 
concentrates its attention mainly upon 
the nature of our understanding, and | 
asserts very strongly the initiative force i 
both of our will and of ©ur intellect. 

We find this connection between a 
philosophy based upon the" senses and a 
morality founded upon utility from the 
earliest times. Aristotle Mvas distinguished' 
among the ancients for the emphasis with 
which he dwelt upon the utility of virtue, 
and it was from the writings of Aristotle 

I Everyone who is acquainted with metaphysics 
knows that there has been an almost endless contro- 
versy about Locke's meaning on this point. The fact 
seems to be that Locke, like most great originators of 
thought, and indeed more than most, often failed to 
peremve the ultimate consequences of his pnnciples, 
and partly through some confusion of thought, and 
partly through unhappiness of exprei^sion, has lett 
passages '‘involving the conclusions of both schools. 
As a matter of history, the sensual school of Condillac 
grew prolessedly out of hts philosophy. In defence of 
tile legitimacy of the process by which these writers 
evolved their conclusions from the premisses of Locke,^ 
the reader m,iLy consult the very able lectures of 
M, Cousin on Locke. The other side has been treated, 
among others, fay Dugald Stewart, in his DusertaMon^ 
by Proi'essor Webb in his JmeUecittedtsmo/ 
by Mr Rogers la an essay repnnted from the 
bargh Ruvutm* 


that the schoolmen derived the famous 
formulary which has become the motto 
of the school of Locke. Locke himself 
devoted especial research to the refuta- 
tion of the doctrine of a natural moral 
sense, which he endeavoured to over- 
throw by a catalogue of immoral prac- 
tices that exist among savages ; and the 
hesitation he occasionally exhibited in his 
moral doctrines corresponds not unfaith- 
fully to the obscurity thrown over his 
metaphysics by the admission of reflectioA 
as a source of ideas. If his ojiiponent 
Leibnitz made pleasure the object of 
moral action, it was only that refined 
pleasure which is produced by the con- 
templation of the happiness of others. 
When, however, Condillac and his fol- 
lowers, removing reflection from the 
position Locke had assigned it, reduced 
the philosophy of sensation to its simplest 
expression, and when the Scotch and 
German writers elaborated the principles 
of the opposite school, the moral ten- 
dencies of both were indisputably mani- 
fested. Everywhere the philosophy of 
sensation was accompanied by the morals 
of interest, and the ideal philosophy by 
an assertion of the existence of a moral 
faculty ; and -every influence that has 
affected the prevailing theory concerning 
the origin of our ideas, has exercised a 
corresponding influence upon the theories 
of ethics. 

The great movement of modern 
thought, of which Bacon was at once 
the highest representative and one of the 
chief agents, has been truly said to 
exhibit a striking resemblance, and at 
the same time a striking contrast, to the 
movement of ancient thought, which was 
effected chiefly by the genius of Socrates, 
In the name of utility Socrates diverted 
the intellect of antiquity from the fantastic 
cosmogonies with which it had long been 
occupied, to the study of the moral nature 
of man. In the name of the same utility 
Bacon laboured to divert the modern 
intellect front the idle metaphysical 
speculations of the schoolmen to natural 
science, to which tiewljr discovered in- 
struments of research, his o\vn sounder 
method, and a cluster of splendid intel- 
lects, soon gave an unprecedented im- 
pulse. To the indirect influence of this 
movement, perhaps, even more than to 
the direct teaching of Gassendi and 
Locke, may be ascribed the great ascend- 
ency of ^nsational philosophy among 
modern nations, and it is also connected 
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with some of the most important dif- j 
ferences between ancient and modern ! 
history. Among the ancients the human 
mind was chiefly directed to philosophical 
speculations, in which the law seems to 
be perpetual oscillation, wdiile among 
the moderns it has rather tended towards 
physical science, and towards inventions, 
in which the law is perpetual progress. 
National power, and in most cases even 
national independence, implied among 
the ancients the constant energ}^ of high 
intellectual or moral qualities. When 
the heroism or the genius of the people 
had relaxed when an enervating philo- 
sophy or the lassitude that often accom- 
panies civilisation arrived, the whole 
edifice speedily tottered, the sceptre was 
transferred to another state, and the same 
history was elsewhere reproduced A 
great nation bequeathed indeed to its 
successors works of transcendent beauty 
in art and literature, philosophies tnat 
could avail only when the mind had risen 
to their level, examples that might stimu- 
late the heroism of an aspiring people, 
warnings that might sometimes arrest it 
on the path to ruin. But ali these acted 
only through the mind. In modern 
times, on the other hand, if we put aside 
religious inSaences, the principal causes 
of tne superiority of civilised men are to 
be found in inventions which when once 
discovered can never pass away, and the 
effectb of which are in consequence in a 
great measure removed from the fluctua- 
tions of moral life. The cause wdiich 
most disturbed or accelerated the normal 
progress of society in antiquity was the 
appearance of great men; m modern 
times it has been the appearance of great 
inventions. Printing has secured the 
intellectual achievements of the past, and 
furnished a sure guarantee of future 
progress. Gunpowder and military 
machinery have rendered the triumph of 
barbarians impossible. Steam has united 
nations in the closest bonds. Innumer- 
able mechanical contrivances have given 
a decisive preponderance to that industrial 
element which has coloured all the devel- 
opments of our civilisation. The leading 
characteristics of modern societies are in 
consequence marked out much more by 
the triumphs of inventive skill than by the 
sustained energy of moral causes. ^ 

Now it will appear evident, I think, to 
those who reflect carefully upon their 
own minds, and upon Jjie course of 
history, that these three things— the study 


of physical science, inventive skill, and 
industrial enterprise — are connectei in 
such a manner that when in any nation 
there is a long-sastained tendency towards 
one the others will naturally follow. This 
connection is partly that of cause and 
effect, for success" in either of these 
branches facilitates success in the otiiers, 
a knowledge ot natural laws being the 
basis of many of the most important 
inventions and being itself acquired by 
the aid of instruments of research, wiiile 
industry is manifestly indebtea to both. 
But besides this connection there is a 
connection of congruity. The same cast 
or habit of thought develops itself in these 
three forms. They ali represent the 
natural tendencies of what is commonly 
called the practical as opposed to the 
theoretical mind, of the inductive or ex- 
perimental as> opposed to the deductive 
or ideal, of the cautious and the plodding 
as opposed to the imaginative and the 
ambitious, of the mind that tends natur- 
ally to matter as opposed to that w'hich 
I dwells naturally on ideas. Among the 
I ancients the d'staste ibr physical science, 
which the belief in the capricious divine 
government of all natural phenomena pro- 
duced, and the distaste for industrial enter- 
prise which slavery produced, conspired to 
favour the philosophical tendency, w^hile 
among the moderns physical science and 
the habils of industrial life continually 
react upon one another. 

There can be no question that the 
intellectual tendencies of modern times 
are far superior to those of antiquity, both 
in respect to the material prosperity they 
effect and to the uninterrupted progress 
they secure. Upon the other hand, it is, 
I think, equally unquestionable that this 
superiority is purchased by the sacrince 
of something of dignity and elevation of 
character. It is when the cultivation ot 
mental and moial qualities is deemed the 
primary object, wdien the mind and its 
interests are most removed from the 
things of sense, that great characters are 
most frequent, and the standard of hero- 
ism is most high. In this, as in other 
cases, the iaw^ of congruity is supreme. 
The mind that is concentrated^ most on 
the properties of matter is predisposed to 
derive all ideas from the senses, while 
that which dwells naturally upon its own 
operations inclines to an ideal philosophy, 
and the pre\ ailing system of morals 
dreads largely upon the distinction. 

In the next place, we may observe that 
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the practical consequences^ so far as 
ethics are coiicernea/ of the opposition 
between the two great schools of morals 
are less than might be infen ed from the 
intellectual chasm that sepaiates them. 
Moralists grow up^ in the atmosphere of 
society, and experience all the common 
feelings of other men. Whatever theory 
of the genesis of morals they may form, 
they commonly recogpise as right the 
broad moral principles of the world, and 
they endeavour — though , I have attempted 
to show, not always successfully — to prove 
that these principles may be accounted 
for and justified by thew system. The 
great practical diilerence between the 
schools hes, not in the difference of the 
virtues they inculcate, but in the different 
degrees of prominence they assign to 
each, in the different casts of mind they 
lepresent and promote. As Adam Smith 
observed, a system like that of the Stoics, 
which makes self-control the ideal of 
excellence, is especially favourable to the 
heroic qualities ; a system like that of 
Hutcheson, which resolves virtue into , 
benevolence, to the amiable qualities ; and 
utilitarian systems to the industrial vir- 
tues. A society in which any one of 
these three forms of moral excellence is 
especially prominent has a natural ten- 
dency towaids the corresponding theory 
of ethics; but, on the other hand, this 
theory, when formed, reacts upon and 
strengthens the moral tendency that 
elicited it. The Epicureans and the 
Stoics can each claim a great historical 
fact in their favour. When every other 
Greek school modified or abandoned the 
teaching of its founder, the disciples of 
Epicurus at Athens preserved their here- 
ditary faith unsullied and un changed. ** 
On the other hand, in the Roman Em- 
pire, almost every great character, almost 

» I make this qualificatioa, because I believe that the 
denial ot a moral n«?ture m man capable of percciviag* 
the distinction between duty and interest and the right- 
ful supremacy ot the former, is both philosophically and 
actually subversive of natural theolo^. 

^ See the forcible passage in the hie of Epicurus by 
Diogenes Laertius. So Mackintosh : is remark- 

able that, while, of the three professors who sat in the 
Porch from Zeno to Po&idooius, every one either 
soltened or exaggerated the doctrines of his prede> 
cessor, and while the heautiiul and reverqpd philo- 
sophy or Plato had m his aw n Academy degenerated 
into a scepticism^ which did not spare morality itself, 
the system ot Epicurus remained without change ; his 
disciples continued for ages to show personal honour 
to bis memory in a manner which may seem unaccount- 
able among tho^se who were taught to measure pro- 
priety by a calculation of palpable and outward useful-j 
ness." {Dissertation on Ethical Phtlosopht^ p. Sotted. 

St;.(Atoo, Tennemann, Manml de la Phthso^hte, \ 
ed. Cousin; lome i. p, six.) 


every effort in the cause of liberty, ema- 
nated from the ranks of Stoicism, while 
Epicureanism was continually identified 
with corruption and with tyranny. The 
intuitive school, not having a clear and 
simple external standard, has often 
proved someivhat liable to assimilate, 
with superstition and mysticism, to be- 
come fantastic, unreasoning, and unprac- 
tical ; while the prominence accorded to 
interest, and the constant interv^ention of 
calculation in utilitarian systems, have a. 
tendency to depress the ideal, and give a 
sordid and unheroic ply to the character. 
The first, dwelling on the moral initiative, 
elevates the tone and standard of life. 
The second, revealing the influence of 
sunoundirig circumstances upon char- 
acter, leads to the most important prac- 
tical reforms.' Each school has thus 
proved in some sense at once the corrective 
and the complement of the other. Each, 
when pushed to its extreme results, pro- 
duces evils which lead to the reappearance 
of its rival. 

Having now considered at some length 
the nature and tendencies of the theories 
according to which men test and classify 
their moral feelings, we may pass to an 
examination of the process according to 
which these feelings are developed, or, in 
other words, of the causes that lead 
societies to elevate their moral standard 
and determine their preference of some 
particular kinds of virtue. The observa- 
tions I have to offer on this subject will be 
of a somewhat miscellaneous character ; 
but they will all, I trust, tend to show 
the nature of the changes that constitute 
moral history, and to furnish us with 
some general ^jrindples which may be ap- 
plied in detail in the succeeding chapters. 

It is sufficiently evident that, in propor- 
tion to the high organisation of society, 
the amiable and the social virtues will be 
cultivated at the expense of the heroic 
and the ascetic. A courageous endurance 

* Thus, the magniScent chapters of Helv^tius on 
the moral eifects of despotism form^ one of the best 
modem contributions to political ethics. We have a 
curious illustration of the emphasis with which this 
school dwells on the moral importance of institutions 
in a memoir of M. De Tracy, On the Best Plan of 
National Education^ which appeared first towards the 
close of the French Revolution, and was reprinted 
during the Restoration* The author, who was one oi 
the most distinguished of the disciples of Condillac, 
argued that the most effiaent of all ways of educating 
a j^ple is the establishment of a good system of 
police, for the constant association of the ideas of 
crime and punishment m the minds of the masses is the 
one effectual method of creating moral habits, which 
will continue to €ct when the tear of punishment is 
removed. 
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of siiffeiing Is probably the first form of 
human virtue, the one conspicuous m- 
stance in savage life of a course of conduct 
opposed to natural impulses, and pursued 
through a belief that it is higher or nobler 
than the opposite. In a disturbed, dis- 
organised, and warlike society acts of 
great courage and great endurance are 
very frequent, and determine to a very 
large extent the course of events ; but in 
proportion to the organisation of com- 
munities the occasions for their display, 
and their influence when displayed, are 
alike restricted. Besides this, the tastes 
and habits of civilisation, the innumer- 
able inventions designed to promote 
comfort and diminish pain, set the cur- 
rent of society in a direction altogether 
different from heroism, and somewhat 
emasculate, though they refine and soften, | 
the character. Asceticism, again — in- j 
eluding under this term not merely the 
monastic system, but also all efforts to 
withdraw from the world in order to 
cultivate a high degree of sanctity — 
belongs naturally to a society wdiich is 
somewhat rude, and In which isolation is 
frequent and easy. When men become 
united in very close bonds of co-opera- 
tion, when industrial enterprise becomes 
very ardent, and the prevailing impulse 
is strongly towards material wealth and 
luxurious enjoyments, virtue is regarded 
chiefly or solely in the light of the in- 
terests of society ; and this tendency is 
still further strengthened by the educa- 
tional influence of legislation, winch 
imprints moral distinctions very deeply i 
on the mind, but at the same time 
accustoms men to measure them solely i 
by an external and utilitarian standard.’' 

* An important intellectual revolution is at present 
taking: place in Eng-land The ascendency in literarj 
and philosophical^ questions which belonged to the 
writers of books is manifestly passing in a very great 
degree to weekly and even daily papers, which have 
long been supreme tn politics, and have begun w itbm 
the last ten years systerpatically to treat ethical and 
philosophical questions. From their immense circula- 
tion, their incontestable ability, and the power they 
possess of continually reiterating their distinctive 
doctrines — from the impatience, too, of long and 
elaborate writings, which newspapers generate in the 
public— it has come to pass that these periodicals 
exercise probably a greater influence than any other 
productions of the day, in forming the ways of think- 
ing of ordinary educated Englishmen. The many con- 
sequences, good and evil, of this change it will be the 
duty of future literary historians to trace, but there is 
one which is, I think, much felt m the sphere of ethics. 
An important effect of these journals has been to 
evoke a large amount of literary talent in the lawyer 
class, ^len whose professional duties would render it 
impossible for them to write long books are quite 
capable of treating philosophical subjects in the iorm 
ot short essays, and ha\e m fact become conspicuous 


The first table of the law gives way lo 
the second. Good is not loved for itself, 
but as the means to an end. All that 
virtue which is required to form upright 
and benevolent men is in the highest 
degree useful to society, but the qualities 
which constitute a saintly or spiritual 
character, as distinguished from one that 
is simply moral and amiable, have not the 
same direct, uniform, and manifest ten- 
dency to the promotion of happiness, and 
they are accordingly^ httle valued.* In 
savage life, the animal nature being 
supreme, these higher qualities are un- 
known. In a very elaborate n'aterial 
civilisation the prevailing atmosphere is 
not favourable either to their production 
or their appreciation. Their place has 
usually been in an intermediate stage. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
virtues that are the natural product of auul- 
tivated society. Independently of all local 
and special circumstances, the transition 
of men from a barbarous or semi-civilised 
to a highly organised state necessarily 
brings with it the destruction or abridg- 
ment of the legitimate sphere of revenge, 
by transferring the office of punishment 
from the wronged person to a passionless 
tribunal appointed society a growing 
substitution of pacific for warlike occu- 
pations, the introduction of refined and 
intellectual tastes which gradually dis- 
place amusements that derive their zest 
from their barbarity, the rapid multipli- 
cation of ties of connection between all 
classes and nations, and also the 
strengthening of the imagination by 
intellectual culture. This last faculty, 
considered as the power of realisation, 
forms the chief tie between our moral 
and intellectual natures. In order to pity 
suffering we must realise it, and the 
intensity of our compassion is usually 
^Proportioned to the vividness of our reali- 
sation.s The most frightful catastrophe in 

in these penodicals. There has seldom, I thmk, before, 
been a time when law vers occupied such an important 
literary position as at present, or when leg-al wavs ot 
thinking: had so great an influence over English philo- 
sophy? and this tact has been eminently favourable to 
the progress of utilitarianism. 

* There are some good remarks on this point m the 
veiy stnlcing chapter on the present ^ condition of 
Christianity la Wiiberforce’s Practical Fiew 
» See Reid's Essays on the Active PowerSt ui. 4 
3 1 say usually proportioned, because it is, 1 believe, 

f ossible for men to realise buffering intensely, and to 
enve pleasure trom that very fact. This is especially 
the case with vindictive cruelty, but it is not, I think, 
altogether confined to that sphere. This question we 
shall have occasion to examine when discussing the 
gladiatonal shows. Most cruelty, however, springs 
Iromcalloussess, which is simply dullness of irtagmaiiou. 
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South America, an earthqaake, a ship- 
wreck, or a battle will elicit less com- 
passion than the death of a single 
individual who has been brought promi- 
nently before our eyes. To this cause 
must be chiefly ascribed the extraordinary 
measure of compassion usually bestowed 
upon a conspicuous condemned criminal, 
the aflection and enthusiasm that centre 
upon sovereigns, and many of the glaring 
inconsistencies of our hist 5 rical judg- 
ments, The recollection of some isolated 
act of magnanimity displaj^ed by Alex- 
ander or Caesar moves us more than the 
thought of the 30,000 Thebans whom the 
Macedonian sold as slaves, of the 2,000 
prisoners he crucified at Tyre, of the 
1, 100,000 men on whose corpses the Roman 
rose to fame. Wrapt in the pale winding- 
sheet of general terms, the greatest tra- 
gedies of history evoke no vivid images 
in our minds, and it is only by a great 
effort of genius that an historian can 
galvanise them into life. The irritation 
displayed by the captive of St. Helena in 
his bickerings with his gaoler affects 
most men more than the thought oi the 
nameless thousands whom his insatiable 
egotism had hurried to the grave. Such 
is the frailty of our nature that we are more 
moved by the tears of some captive prin- 
cess, by some trifling biographical incident 
that has floated down the stream of 
history, than by tlie sorrows of all the 
countless multitudes who perished be- 
neath the sword of a Tamerlane, a Bajazet, 
or a Zenghis Khan. 

If our benevolent feelings are thus the 
slaves of our imaginations, if an act of 
realisation is a necessary antecedent and 
condition of compassion, it is obvious that 
any influence that augments the range 
and power of this realising faculty is 
favourable to the amiable virtues, and it 
is equally evident that education has hi 
the highest degree this effect. To an 
uneducated man all classes, nations, 
modes of thought and existence foreign 
to his own are unrealised, while every 
increase of knowledge brings with it an 
increase of insight, and therefore of 
sympathy. But the addition to his know- 
ledge is the smallest part of this change. 
The realising faculty is itself intensified. 
Every hook he reads, every intellectual 
exercise in which he engages, a^icustoms 
him to rise above the objects immediately 
present^ to his senses, to extend his 
realisations into new spheres, and "Repro- 
duce in his imagination the thoughts. 


feelings, and characters of others, with a 
vividness inconceivable to the savage. 
Hence, in a great degree, the tact with 
wdiich a refined mind learns to dis- 
criminate and adapt itself to the most 
delicate shades of feeling, and hence, too, 
the sensitive humanity with which, in 
proportion to their civilisation, men 
realise and recoil from cruelty. 

We have here, however, an important 
distinction to draw. Under the name of 
cruelty are comprised two kinds of vice, 
altogether different in their causes and in 
most of their consequences. There is the 
cruelty which springs from callousness 
and brutality, and there is the cruelty of 
vindictiveness. The first belongs chiefly 
to hard, dull, and somewhat lethargic 
characters ; it appears most frequently m 
strong and conquering nations and in 
temperate climates, and it is due in a 
very great degree to defective realisation. 
The second is rather a feminine attribute ; 
it is usually displayed in oppressed and 
suffering communities, in passionate 
natures, and in hot climates. Great 
vindictiveness is often united with great 
tenderness, and great callousness with 
great magnanimity ; but , a vindictive 
nature is rarely magnanimous, and a 
brutal nature is still more rarely tender. 
The ancient Romans exhibited a remark- 
able combination of great callousness 
and great magnanimity, while, by a 
curious contrast, the modern Italian 
character verges manifestly towards the 
opposite combination. Both forms of 
cruelty are, if I mistake not, diminished 
with advancing civilisation, but by dif- 
ferent causes and in different degrees. 
Callous cruelty disappears^ before the 
sensitiveness 01 a cultivated imagination. 
Vindictive cruelty is diminished b^ the 
substitution of a penal system for private 
revenge. 

The same intellectual culture that facili- 
tates the realisation of suffering, and 
therefore produces compassion, facilitates 
also the realisation of character and 
opinions, and therefore produces charity. 
The great majority of uncharitable judg- 
ments in the world may be traced to a 
deficiency of imagination. The chief 
cause of sectarian animosity is the inca- 
pacity of most men to conceive hostile 
systems in the fight in which they appear 
to their adherents, and to enter into the 
enthusiasm they inspire. The acquisi- 
tion of thij§ power of intellectual sympathy 
is a common accompaniment of a large 
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and cultivated mind, and wherever it 
exists, it assuages the rancour of con- 
troversy. The severity of our judgment 
of criminals is also often excessive, 
because the imagination finds it more 
easy to realise an action than a state of 
jnhid. Anyone can conceive a fit of 
drunkenness or a deed of violence, but 
few persons who are by nature very sober 
or verj^ calm can conceive the natural 
disposition that predisposes to it A good 
man brought up among all the associa- 
tions of^ virtue reads of some horrible 
crime, ^ his imagination exhausts itself in 
depicting its circumstances, and he then 
estimates the guilt of the criminal by 
asking himself, “ How guilty should / be, 
were I to perpetrate such an act?” To 
realise with any adequacy the force of a 
passion we have never experienced, to 
conceive a type of character radically 
different from our own — above all, to form 
any just appreciation of the lawlessness 
and ^ obtuseness of moral temperament, 
inevitably generated by a vicious educa- 
tion — requires a power of imagination 
which is among the rarest of human 
endowments. Even in judging our own 
conduct this feebleness of imagination is 
sometimes shown ; and an old man recal- 
ling the foolish actions, but having lost 
the power of realising the feelings, of his 
youth, may be very unjust to his own 
past. That which makes it so difficult 
for a man of strong \Icious passions to 
unbosom himself to a naturally virtuous 
man, is not so much the virtue as the 
ignorance of the latter. It is the convic- 
tion that he cannot possibly understand 
the force of a passion he has never felt. 
That which alone renders tolerable to the 
mind the thought of judgment by an all- 
pure Bein^, is the union of the attribute 
of omniscience with that of purity, for 
perfect knowledge implies a perfect power 
of realisation. The further our analysis 
extends and the more our realising facul- 
ties are cultivated, the more sensible we 
become of the influence of circumstances 
both upon character and upon opinions, 
and of the exaggerations of our first 
estimates of moral inequalities. Strong 
antipathies are thus gradually softened 
down. Men gain much in charity, but 
they lose something in zeal. 

We may push, I think, this vein of 
thought one step farther! Our imagina- 
tion, which governs our affections, has 
in its earlier and feebler ^tages little 
power of grasping ideas, except in a 


personified and concrete form, and ibe 
power of rising to abstractions is one of 
the best measures of intellectual progress. 
The beginning of writing is the hiero- 
glyphic or symbolical picture ; the begin- 
ning of worship is fetishism or idolatry ; 
the beginning of eloquence is pictorial, 
sensuous, and metaphorical ; the begin- 
ning of philosophy is the m^th. The 
imagination in its first stages concen- 
trates itself on individuals ; gradually 
by an effort of abstraction it rises to an 
institution or well-defined organisation; 
It is only at a very advanced stage that it 
can grasp a moral and intellectual princi- 
ple. Loyalty, patriotism, and attachment 
to a cosmopolitan cause are, therefore, 
three forms of moral enthusiasm respec- 
tively appropriate to three successive 
stages of mental progiess, and they have, 
I think, a certain analogy to idolatrous 
worship, church feeling, and moral 
culture, which are the central ideas of 
three stages of religious history. 

The reader will readily understand that 
generalisations of this kind can pretend 
to nothing more than an approximate 
truth. Our knowledge of the laws of 
moral progress is like that of the laws of 
climate. We lay down general rules 
about the temperature to be expected as 
we approach or recede from the equator, 
and experience shows that they are sub- 
stantially correct ; but yet an elevated 
plain, or a chain of mountains, or the 
neighbourhood of the sea, will often in 
some degree derange our calculations. 
So, too, in the history of moral changes, 
innumerable special ag^encies, such as 
religious or political institutions, geo- 
graphical conditions, traditions, anti- 
pathies, and affinities, exercise a certain 
retarding, accelerating, or deflecting 
influence, and somewhat modify the 
normal progress. The proposition for 
wliich I am contending is simply^ that 
there is such a thing as a natural history 
of morals, a defined and regular order 
in which our moral feelings are unfolded; 
or, in other words, that there are certain 
groups of virtues which spring spon- 
taneously out of 'the circumstances and 
mental conditions of an uncivilised people, 
and tliat there are others which are the 
normal and appropriate products of civili- 
sation. The virtues of uncivilised men 
are recognised as virtues by civilised men, 
but thej are neither exhibited in the same 
perfection nor given the same position in 
the scale of duties. Of these moral 
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changes none are more obvious than the 
gradual decadence of heroism, both 
active and passive, the increase of com- 
passion and of charity, and the transition 
from the enthusiasm of loyalty to those 
of patriotism and liberty. 

Another form of virtue which usually 
increases with civilisation is veracity, a 
term which must be regarded as includ- 
ing something more than the simple 
avoidance of direct falsehood. In the 
ordinary intercourse of life it is readily 
understood that a man ib offending 
against truth, not only when he utters a 
deliberate falsehood, but also when in his 
statement of a case he suppresses or 
endeavours to conceal essential facts, or 
makes positive assertions without having 
conscientiously verified their grounds. 
The eailiest form in which the duty of 
veracity is enforced is probably the ob- 
servance of vows, which occupy a position 
of much prominence in youthful religions. 
With the subsequent progress of civilisa- 
tion we find the successive inculcation of 
three forms of veracity, which may be 
termed respectively industrial, political, 
and philosophical. By the first I under- 
stand that accuracy of statement or 
fidelity to engagements which is com- 
monly meant when we speak of a truthful 
man. Though in some cases sustained 
by the strong sense of honour which 
accompanies a military spirit, this form of 
yeracity is usually the special virtue of an 
industrial nation, for although industrial 
enterprise affords great temptations to 
deception, mutual confidence, and there- 
fore strict truthfulness, are in these 
occupations so transcendently important 
that they acquire in the minds of men a 
value they had never before possessed. 
Veracity becomes the first virtue in the 
moral type, and no character is regarded 
with any kind of approbation in which it 
is wanting. It is made more than any 
other the test distinguishing a good from 
a bad man. We accordingly find that 
even where the impositions of trade are 
very numerous the supreme excellence of 
veracity is cordially admitted in theory, 
and it is one of the first virtues that every 
man aspiring to moral excellence en- 
deavours to cultivate. This constitutes 
probably the chief moral superiority of 
nations pervaded by a strong industrial 
spirit over nations like the Italians, the 
Spaniards, or the Irish, among whom 
that spirit is wanting. The usual 
characteristic of the latter nations is a 


certain laxity or instability of character, 
a proneness to exaggeration, a want of 
truthfulness in little things, an infidelity 
to engagements from which an English- 
man, educated m the habits of industrial 
life, readily infers a complete absence of 
moral principle. But a larger philosophy 
and a deeper experience dispel his error. 
He finds that where the industrial spirit 
has not penetrated, truthfulness rarely 
occupies in the popular mind the same 
prominent position in the catalogue of' 
virtues. It is not reckoned among the 
fundamentals of morality, and it is 
possible and even common to find in 
these nations — what would be scarcely 
possible in an industrial society — men 
who are habitually dishonest and un- 
truthful in small things, and whose lives 
are nevertheless influenced by a deep 
religious feeling, and adorned by the 
consistent practice of some of the most 
difficult and most painful virtues. Trust 
in Providence, content and resignation in 
extreme poverty and suffering, the most 
genuine amiability and the most sincere 
readiness to assist their brethren, an 
adherence to their religious opinions 
which no persecutions and no bribes can 
shake, a capacity for heroic, transcendent, 
and prolonged self-sacrifice, may be found 
in some nations in men who are habitual 
liars and habitual cheats. 

The promotion of industrial veracity is 
probably the single form in which the 
growth of manufactures exercises a 
favourable influence upon morals. It is 
possible, however, for this virtue to exist 
in great perfection without any corre- 
sponding growth of political veracity, or, 
in other words, of that spirit of impar- 
tiality which in matters of controversy 
desires that all opinions, arguments, and 
facts should be fully and fairly stated. 
This habit of what is commonly termed 
“fair play*’ is especially the characteristic 
of free communities, and it is pre-emi- 
nently fostered by political life. The 
practice of debate creates a sense of the 
injustice of suppressing one side of a 
case, which gradually extends through 
all forms of intellectual life, and becomes 
an essential element in the national 
character. But beyond all this there is a 
still higher form of intellectual virtue. 
By enlarged intellectual culture, especi- 
ally by philosophic studies, men come al 
last to pursue truth for its own sake, to 
esteem it a duty to emancipate themselves 
from party s]^irit, prejudices, and passion, 
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and through love of truth to culthalea 
judicial spirit in controv’-ersy. They 
aspire to the inieilect not of a sectarian 
but of a philosopher, to the intellect not 
of a partisan but of a statesman. 

Of these three forms of a truthful spirit 
the two last may be said to belong ex- 
clusively to a highly civilised society. 
The last, especially, can hardly be attained 
by any but a cultivated mind, and is one 
,of the latest flowers of virtue that bloom 
in the human heart. The growth, how- 
ever, both of political and philosophical 
veracity has been unnaturally retarded by 
the Disposition of theologians, who made 
it during many centuries a main object of 
their policy to suppress all writings that 
were opposed to their views, and who, 
when this power had escaped their gi asp, 
proceeded to discourage in every way 
impartiality of mind and judgment, and 
to associate it with the notion of sin. 

To the observations I have already 
made concerning the moral effects of 
industrial life I shall at present add but 
two. The fust is that an industrial spirit 
creates two wholly different types of 
character — a thrifty character and a 
speculating character. Both types grow 
out of a strong sense of the value and a 
strong desire^ for the attainment of 
materia! comforts, but they are pro- 
foundly different, both in their virtues and 
their vices. The chief characteristic of 
the one type is caution, that of the other 
enterprise. Thriftiness is one of the bust 
regulators of life. It produces order, so- 
briety, moderation, self-restraint, patient 
industry, and all that cast of \iilues 
which is designated by the term respect- 
ability; but it has also a tendency to 
form contracted and ungenerous natures, 
incapable of enthusiasm or lively sym- 
pathy. The speculating character, on 
the other hand, is restless, fier)^ and 
uncertain, very liable to fall into great 
and conspicuous vices, impatient of 
routine, but by no means unfavourable 
to strong feelings, to great generosity or 
resolution. Which of these two forms 
the industrial spirit assumes depends 
upon local circumstances. Thriftiness 
flourishes chiefly among men placed out- 
side the great stream of commerce, and 
in positions where wealth is only to be 
acquired by slow and steady industry, 
while the speculating character is most 
common in the great centres of enterprise 
and of wealth. * 

In the next place, it may be remarked 


that industrial habits bring forethought 
into a new position in the moral t}pe, 
in early stages of theological belief men, 
regarding e\ ery incident that happens to 
them as the result of a special divine 
decree, sometimes esteem it a test of 
faith and a foriii of duty to take no pre- 
cautions for the future, but to leave 
questions of food and clothing to provi- 
dential interposition. On the other hand, 
in an industrial civilisation, prudent fore- 
thoughtis legarded not simply as lawful, 
but as a duty, and a duty of the very 
highest order. A good man of the 
industrial type deems it a duty not to 
marry till he has ensured the maintenance 
of a possible family ; if he possesses 
children, he regulates his expenses, not 
simply by the relation of his income to 
his immediate wants, but vjnth a constant 
view to the education of his sons, to the 
portioning of his daughters, to the future 
necessities and careers of each member 
of his family. Constant forethought is 
the guiding principle of his whole life. 
No single circumstance is regarded as a 
better test of the civilisation of a people 
than the extent to which it is diffused 
among them. The old doctrine virtually 
disappears, and is interpreted to mean 
nothing more than that we should accept 
with resignation what no efforts and no 
forethought could avert. 

This change is but one of several in- 
fluences which, as civilisation advances, 
diminish the spirit of reverence among 
mankind. Reverence is one of those 
feelings which, in utilitarian systems, 
would occupy at best a very ambiguous 
position ; for it is extremely questionable 
V. hether the great evils that have grown 
out of it in the form of religious supersti- 
tion and political servitude have not made 
it a source of more unhappiness than hap- 
piness. Yet, however doubtful niay be 
its position if estimated by its bearing on 
happiness and on progress, there are few 
persons who are not conscious that no 
character can attain a supreme degree of 
excellence in which a reverential spirit is 
wanting. Of all the forms of moral 
goodness it is that to which the epithet 
beautiful may be most emphatically a{5- 
plied. Yet the habits of advancing civi- 
lisation are, if I mistake not, on the whole 
inimical to its growth. For reverence 
grows out of a sense of constant depend- 
ence. It is fostered by that condition of 
religious thought in which men believe 
that each incident that befalls them is 
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directly and specially ordainedj and when 
ever}^ event is, therefore, fraught with a 
moral import. It is fostered by that 
condition of scientific knowledge in 
which every portentous natural pheno- 
menon is supposed to be the result of a 
direct divine interposition, and awakens, 
inr consequence, emotions of humility and 
awe. It is fostered in that stage of 
political life when loyalty or reverence for 
the sovereign is the dominating passion, 
when an aristocracy, branching forth 
from the throne, spreads habits of defer- 
ence and subordination through every 
village, when a revel utiona^, a derno- 
cratic, and a sceptical spirit are alike 
unknown. Every great change, either 
of belief or of circumstances, brings with 
it a change of emotions. The self-asser- 
tion of liberty, the levelling^ of democracy, 
the dissectmg-knife of criticism, the eco- 
nomical revolutions that reduce the rela- 
tions of classes to simple contracts, the 
agglomeration of population, and the 
facilities of locomotion that sever ^ so 
many ancient ties, are all incompatible 
with the type of virtue^ which existed 
before the power of tradition was broken, 
and when the chastity of faith was yet 
unstained. Benevolence, uprightness, 
enterprise, intellectual honesty, a love of 
freedom, and a hatred of superstition are 
growing around us, but we look in vain 
for that most beautiful character of the 
past, so distrustful of self and so trustful 
of others, so simple, so modest, and so 
devout, which even when, Ixion-like, it 
bestowed its affections upon a cloud, 
made its very illusions the source of some 
of the purest virtues of our nature. In a 
few minds the contemplation of the sub- 
lime order of nature produces a reveren- 
tial feeling, but to the great majority of 
mankind it is an incontestable though 
mournful fact that the discovery of con- 
trolling and unchanging law deprives 
phenomena of their moral significance, 
and nearly all the social and political 
spheres in which reverence was fostered 
have passed away. Its most beautiful 
displays are not in nations like the 
Americans or the modem French, who 
have thrown themselves most fully into 
the tendencies of the age, but rather in 
secluded regions like Styria or the Tyrol. 
Its artistic expression is found in no 
work of modern genius, but in the me- 
diaeval cathedral, which, mellowed but 
not impaired by time, still gazes on as in 
its deathless beauty through the centuries 


of the past A superstitious age, like 
every other phase of human history, has 
its distinctive virtues, which must neces- 
sarily decline before a new stage of pro- 
gress can be attained. 

The virtues and vices growing out of 
the relation between the sexes are difficult 
to treat in general terms, both on account 
of the obvious delicacy of the subject, 
and also because their natural history is 
extremely obscured by special causes. 
In the moral evolutions we have as yet' 
examined, the normal influences are most 
powerful, and the importance of de- 
ranging and modifying circumstances is 
altogether subsidiary. The expansion of 
the amiable virtues, the decline of heroism 
and loyalty, and the growth of industrial 
habits spring out of changes which 
necessarily take place under almost all 
forms of civilisation,* and the broad 
features of the movement are, therefore, 
in almost all nations substantially the 
same. But in the history of sensuality 
special causes, such as slavery, religfious 
doctrines, or laws affecting marriage, 
have been the most powerful agents. 
The immense changes effected in this 
field by the Christian religion I shall 
hereafter examine. In the present 
chapter I shall content myself with two 
or three very general remarks relating to 
the nature of the vice, and to the effect 
of different stages of civilisation upon its 
progress. 

There are, I conceive, few greater 
fallacies than are involved in the method, 
so popular among modern writers, of 
judging the immorality of a nation by its 
statistics* of illegitimate births. Indepen- 
dently of the obvious defect of this method 
in excluding simple prostitution from our 
comparison, it altogether neglects the 
fact that a large number of illegitimate 
births arise from causes totally different 
from the great violence of the passions. 
Such, for example, is the notion prevail- 
ing in many country districts of England 
that the marriage ceremony has a retro- 
spective virtue cancelling previous im- 
morality; and such, too, is the custom 
so general among some classes on the 
Continent of forming permanent connec- 
tions without the sanction either of a 
legal or a religious ceremony. However 
deeply such facts may be reprehended and 
deplored, it would be obviously absurd to 

* The pnndpal exception betng: where slavery, 
cO‘existing‘ witif advanced civilisation, retards or pre- 
vents the srowUi of industrial habits. 
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infer fiom Ih&in ihat the nations in. wh’di 
they are most proininant are most con- 
spicuous for the unco ntroi Led violence 
of their sensual passions. In Sweden, 
which long- ranked among tiie lowest in 
the moral scale if measured by tfie num- 
ber of illegitimate births, the chief cause 
appears to have been th.e uiPacuities with 
which legislators surrounded marriage.* 
Even in displa}s of actual and violent 
passion mere are distinctions to be arawn 
which statistics are wholly unable to 
reach. The coarse, cynical, and osten- 
tatious sensuality w hicii forms the most 
repulsive feature of the French character; 
the dreamy, languid, and assthetlcal sen- 
suaiit> of the Spaniard or the Italian; the 
furtive and retiring sensuality of some 
northern nations, though aii forms of the 
same vice, are widely di'^feient feelings, 
and exercise widely different eiTects upon 
the prevailing disposition. 

in addition to the very important In- 
fluence upon public morals which climate, 
i think, undoubtedly exercises in stimu- 
lating or allaying the passions, it has a 
powerful indirect action upon the position, 
character, and tastes of women by deter- 
mining the pre\alcnce of indoor or out- 
of-door life, and s^so the classes among 
whom the gift of oeauty is diitused In 
northern countries the prevailing cas^ of 
beauty depends rather on colour than on 
form. It consists chiefly of a freshness 
and delicacy of complexion which se\eie 
labour and constant exposure necessarily 
destroy, and which is, therefore, rarelv 
found in the higiiest perfection among 
the very poor. But the southern t} pe is 
essentially democratic. The fierce rays 
of the sun only mellow and mature its 
charms. Its most perfect examples may 
be found in the hovel as in the palace, ana 
the eflects of this diffusion of beauty may 
be traced both in the manners and the 
morals of the people. 

It is probable that the observance of 
this form of virtue is naturally most strict 
in a rude and semi-civil ised but not bar- 
barous people, and that a very reiined 
civilisation is not often favourable to its 
growth. Sensuality is the vice of young 
men and^ of old nations. A languid 
epicureanism is the normal condition of 
nations which have attained a high intel- 
lectual or social civilisation, but which, 
through political causes, have no adequate 
sphere for the exertion of their energies. 

* See Mr, Lamp’s Travels jft Swtden A similar 
cause IS said to have had a snidar effect in Bavaria 


The temptation arising from the great 
of some, and from the feverish 
lorgsng for luxury and exciting pleasures 
in others, which exists in all large towms, 
has been peculiar^) fatal to fen^ale virtue, 
and the who^e tendency of the public 
amuseirents of civilisation is in the same 
direct.on. The rude cornoats which form 
the Chief enjo; ^nents of barbanans pro- 
duce C'‘delt}. The dramatic and artistic 
tastes and the social habits of reiined men 
p.*oduce sensuahty. Education raises 
many poor women to a stage of refine- 
ment that makeb them suuable com- 
panions for men of a higher rank, and 
not suitable for those of their own. 
Indubi.r’'a» pursuits have, indeed, a favour- 
able influence :.i promoting habits ot self- 
resiramt and especial]}' in checking the 
licence of mihtarv life; but, on the other 
hand, they greatly increase temptation 
by encouraging postponement of mar- 
riage, and in communities, even more 
than in iadiv.duais, moral inequalities 
are much more due to differences of 
temptation than to difierences of self- 
restraint In large bodies of men a con- 
siderable increase of temptation always 
brings w'ith it an increase, though not 
necessarily a proportionate increase, of 
vice. Among the checks on excessive 
multiplication the historical influence of 
voluntat'y continence has been, it must 
be feared, ery small. Physical and 
moral evils have alone been decisive, and, 
as these form the two opposite weights, 
W’^e unhappily very frequently And that 
the diminution of the one has been fol- 
lowed by ihe increase of the other. The 
nearly universal custom of early mar- 
riages among the Irish peasantry has 
alone rendered possible that high stan- 
dard of female chastit}, that intense and 
jealous sensitiveness respecting female 
honour, for which, among many failings 
and some vices, the Irish poor have long 
been pre-eminent in Europe ; but these 
ven marriages are the most conspicuous 
proofs of the national improvidence, and 
one of the most fatal obstacles to industrial 
prosperity. Had the Irish peasants been 
less chaste, they would have been more 
prosperous. Had that fearful famine, 
wdilch in the present [nineteenth] cen- 
tury desolated the land, fallen upon a 
people who thought more of accumulating 
subsistence than of avoiding sin, multi- 
tudes might now be living who perished 
by literal starvation on the dreary hills of 
Lim^ick or Skibbereen, 
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The example of Ireland furnishes us, 
however, witn a remarkable instance of 
the manner in which the influence of a 
mozal feeling- may act beyond the circum- 
stances that gave it birth. There is no 
fact in Irish history more singular than 
the complete and, I believe, unparalleled 
absence among the Irish priesthood of 
those moral scandals which in every 
continental country occasionally prove 
the danger of vows of celibacy. The 
unsuspected purity of the Irish priests in 
this respect is the more remarkable be- 
cause, the government of the country 
being ^ Protestant, there is no special 
inquisitorial legislation to ensuse it, be- 
cause of the almost unbounded influence 
of the clergy over their parishioners, and 
also because if any just cause of suspicion 
existed, in the fierce sectarianism of Irish 
public opinion it would assuredly be 
magnified. Considerations of climate 
are quite inadequate to explain this fact ; 
but the chief cause is, I think, sufficiently 
obvious. The habit of marrying at the 
first development of the passions has 
produced among the Irish peasantry, 
from whom the priests for the most part 
spring, an extremely stiong feeling of 
the iniquity of irregular sexual indul- 
gence, which retains its power even over 
those who are bound to perpetual celibacy. 

It will appear evident from the fore- 
going^ considerations that, while the 
essential nature of virtue and vice is 
unaltered, there is a perpetual, and in 
some branches an orderly and necessary 
change, as society advances, both in the 
proportionate value attached to different 
virtues in theory, and in the perfection in 
which they are realised in practice. It 
will appear, too, that, while there may 
be in societies such a thing as moral 
improvement, there is rarely or never, on 
a large scale, such a thing as unmixed 
improvement. We may gain more than 
we lose, but we always lose something. 
There are virtues which are continually 
dying away with advancing civilisation, 
and even the lowest stage possesses its 
distinctive excellence. There is no spec- 
tacle more piteous or more horrible to a 
good man than that of an oppressed 
nationality writhing in anp^ish beneath 
a tyrant’s, yoke ; but there is no condition 
in which passionate, unquestioning self- 
sacrifice and' heroic courage and the 
true sentiment of fraternity are more 
grandly elicited,^ and it is probable that 
the triumph of liberty will in these forms 


not only lessen the moral performances, 
but even weaken the moral capaciiies of 
mankind. War is, no doubt, a fearful 
e\il, but it is the seed-plot of magnani- 
mous virtues, which in a pacific age must 
wither and decay. Even die gambling- 
table fosters among its more skilful 
votaries a kind of moral nerve, a capacity 
for bearing losses with calmness, and 
controlling the force of the desires, which 
is scarcely exhibited in equal perfection in 
any other sphere. 

There is still so great a diversity of 
civilisation in existing nations that tra- 
versing tracts of space is almost like 
traversing tracts of time, for it brings us 
in contact with living representatives of 
nearly every phase of past civilisation. 
But these differences are rapidly dis- 
appearing before the unparalleled diffusion 
and simplification of knowledge, the still 
more amazing progress in means of 
locomotion, and the political and military 
causes that are manifestly convei;ting 
Europe into a federation of vast cen- 
tralised and democratic States. Even to 
those who believe that the leading 
changes are on the whole beneficial there 
is much that is melancholy in this revolu- 
tion, Those small States which will soon 
have disappeared from the map of Europe, 
besides their vast superiority to ^ most 
great empires in financial prosperity, in 
the material well-being of the inhabitants, 
and in many cases in political liberty, 
pacific tastes, and intellectual progress, 
form one of the chief refuges of that 
spirit of content, repose, and retrospective 
reverence which is pre-eminently wanting 
in modern civilisation, and their security 
is in every age one of the least equivocal 
measures of international morality. The 
monastic system, however pernicious 
when enlarged to excess, has undoubtedly 
contributed to the happiness of the world 
by supplying an asylum especially suited 
to a certain type of character ; and that 
vindictive and short-sighted revolution 
which is extirpating it from Europe is 
destroying one of the best correctives of 
the excessive industrialism of our age. 
It is for the advantage of a nation that it 
should attain the most advanced existing 
type of progress, but it is extremely 
questionable whether it is for the ad- 
vantage of the community at large that 
all nations should attain the same tjye, 
even when it is the most advanced. The 
influence of very various circumstances is 
absolutely ^necessary to perfect moral 
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development, Kence one of the great 
political advantages of class representa- 
tion, which brings within the range of 
politics a far greater 'i^ariety both of 
capacities and moral qualities than can 
be exhibited when one class has an ex- 
clusive or overwhelmingly preponderating 
influence, and also of heterogeneous 
empires, in which different degrees of 
civilisation produce different kinds of 
excellence wmich react upon and complete 
one another In the rude work of India 
and Australia a t}pe of character is 
formed which England could ill afford to 
lose. 

The remarks I have now made will be 
sufficient, I hope, to throw some light 
upon those great questions concerning 
the relations of intellectual and moral 
progress which have of late yeats at- 
tracted so large an amount of attention. 
It has been contended that the historian 
of human progress should concentrate 
his attention exclusively on the intellectual 
elements ; for there is no such things as 
moral historj% morals being essentially 
stationary, and the rudest barbarians 
being in this respect as far advanced as 
ourselves. In opposition to this view I 
have maintained that* while what may be 
termed the primal elements of morals arc 
unaltered, there is a perpetual change in 
the standard which is exacted, and also 
in the relative value attached to particular 
virtues, and that these changes constitute 
one of the most important branches of 
general history. It has been contended 
by other writers that, although such 
changes do take place, and although they 
play an extremely great part in the world, 
they must be looked upon as the result olf 
intellectual causes, changes in knowledge 
producing changes in morals. In this 
view, as we have seen, there is some 
truth, but it can only, I think, be accepted 
with great qualification. It is one of the 
plainest of facts that neither the individuals 
nor the ages most distinguished for intel- 
lectual achievements have been most dis- 
tinguished for moral excellence, and that 
a high intellectual and material civilisa- 
tion has often co-existed with much 
depravitj% In some respects the condi- 
tions of intellectual grow’^th are not 
favourable to moral growth. The 
agglomeration of men in great cities — 
which are always the centres of progress 
and enlightenment — is one of the most 
important causes of material and intel- 
lectual advance ; but great towns are the 


peculiar seed-pbts of vice, and it is 
extremely questionable whether they oro- 
duce any special and equivalent efflores- 
cence of virtue, for even the social virtues 
are probably more cultivated in small 
populations, where men live sn more 
intimate relations. Many of the most 
splendid outbursts of moral enthusiasm 
may be traced to an overwhelming force 
of conviction rarely found in very culti 
vated minds, which arc keenly sensible 
to possibilities of error. coaPictsng argu- 
ments, and qualifying cu'ciiinstances. 
Civilisation has, on Uie whole, been more 
successful in repressing crime than in 
repressing vice. It is very favourable to 
l!ie gentler, charitable, and social virtues, 
and, wdiere slavery docs not exist, to the 
industrial virtues, and it is the especial 
nurse of the intellectual virtues ; but it 
is in general not equally favourable to the 
production of seli-sacnflce, enthusiasm, 
reverence, or chastity. 

The moral changes, however, which 
aie effected by civilisation may ultimately 
be ascribed chiefly to iiiteHectual causes, 
for the^ic lie at the root of the whole 
structure of civilised life. Sometimes, 
as we have seen, intellectual causes act 
directly, but more frequently they have 
only an indirect influence, producing 
habits of life wdiich in their turn produce 
new conceptions of duty. The morals of 
men are more governed by their pursuits 
than by their opinions, A type of virtue 
is first formed by circumstances, and men 
afterwards make it the model upon which 
their theories are framed. Thus geo- 
graphical or other circumstances, that 
make one nation military and another 
industrial, will produce in each a realised 
type of excellence, and corresponding 
conceptions about the relative importance 
of different virtues, widely different from 
those which are produced in the other; 
and this may be the case although the 
amount of knowledge in the two com- 
munities is substantially equal. 

Having discussed these questions as 
fully as the nature of my subject requires, 
I will conclude this chapter by noticing 
a few very prevalent errors in the moral 
judgments of history, and will also 
endeavour to elucidate some important 
consequences that may be deduced from 
the nature of moral 1} pes. 

It is probable that the moral standard 
of most men is much lower in political 
judgments than in private matters in 
which tiieir own interests are concerned. 
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There is nothin;^ more common than for 
men who in private life are models of 
the most scrupulous integrity to justify 
or excuse the most flagrant acts of 
political dishonesty and violence ; and we 
should be altogether mistaken if we 
argued rigidly from such approvals to the 
general moral sentiments of those who 
utter them. Not unfrequently, too, by a 
curious moral paradox, political ctimes 
are closely connected with national virtues. 
A people who are submissive, gentle, and 
loyal, fall by reason of these very qualities 
under a despotic government ; but this 
uncontrolled power has never failed to 
exercise a most pernicious influence on 
rulers, and, their numerous acts of rapacity 
and aggression being attributed in history 
to the nation they represent, the national 
character is wholly misinlerpi eted.' There 
are also particular kinds both of virtue 
and of vice which appear prominently 
before the world, while others of at least 
equal influence almost escape the notice 
of history. Thus, for example, the sec- 
tarian animosities, the horrible persecu- 
tions, the blind hatred of progress, the 
ungenerous support of every galling dis- 
qualification and restraint, the intense 
class selfishness, the obstinately protracted 
defence of intellectual and political super- 
stition, the childish but whimsically fero- ! 
cious quarrels about minute dogmatic 
distinctions, or dresses, or candlesticks, 
which constitute top^ether the main fea- 
tures of ecclesiastical history, might 
naturally, though very unjustly, lead men 
to place the ecclesiastical type in almost 
the lowest rank, both intellectually and 
morally- These are, in fact, the displays 
of ecclesiastical influence which stand in 
bold relief in the pages of history. The 
civilising and moralising influence of the 
clergyman in his parish ; the simple, 
unostentatious, unselfish zeal with which 
he educates the ignorant, guides the 
erring, comforts the sorrowing, braves 
the horrors of pestilence, and sheds a 
hallowing influence over the dying hour ; 
tlie countless ways in which, in his little 
sphere, he allays evil passions, and softens 
manners, and elevates and purifies tho§e 
around him — all these things, though 
very evident to the detailed observer, do 
not stand out in the same vivid promi- 
nence in historical records, and are con- 
tinually forgotten by historians. It is 

* This has beea, I think, especially the case the 
Austrians 


always hazardous to argue from the 
character of a corporation to the char- 
acter of the members who compose it, but 
in no other case is this method of judg- 
ment so fallacious as in the history of 
ecclesiastics, for there is no other class 
whose distinctive excellences are less 
apparent, and whose mental and moral 
defects are more glaringly conspicuous 
in corporate action. In different nations, 
again, the motives of virtue are widely 
different, and serious misconceptions ^ 
arise from the application to one nation 
of the measure of another. Thus the 
chief national virtues of the French people 
result from an intense power of sympathy, 
which IS also the foundation of some of 
their most beautiful intellectual qualities, 
of their social habits, and of their un- 
rivalled influence in Europe. No other 
nation has so ha.bitual and vivid a sym- 
pathy with great struggles for freedom 
beyond its border. No other literature 
exhibits so expansive and oecumenical a 
genius, or expounds so skilfully, or appre- 
ciates so generously, foreign ideas'. In 
hardly any other land would a disinter- 
ested war for the support of a suffering 
nationality find so large an amount of 
support. The national crimes of France 
are many and grievous, but much will be 
forgiven her because she loved much. 1 
The Anglo-Saxon nations, on the other 
hand, though sometimes roused to strong 
but transient enthusiasm, are habitually 
singularly narrow, unappreciative, and 
unsympathetic. The great source of 
their national virtue is the sense of duty, 
the power of pursuing a course which 
they believe to be right, independently of 
all considerations of sympathy or favour, 
of enthusiasm or success. Other nations 
have far surpassed them in many qualities 
that are beautiful, and in some qualities 
that are great. It is the merit of the 
Anglo-Saxon race that beyond all others 
it has produced men of the stamp of a 
Washington or a Hampden ; men care- 
less, indeed, for glory, but very careful of 
honour ; who made, the supreme majesty 
, of moral rectitude the guiding principle 
i of their lives, who proved in the most 
trying circumstances that no allurements 
of ambition, and no storms of passion, 
could cause them to deviate one hair’s 
breadth from the cause they believed to ' 
be their duty. This was also a Roman 
characteristic — especially that qf Marcus 
Aurelius. The unweary, unostentatious, 
and inglorliSus crusade of England 
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against slavery may probably be re- 
garded as among the three or "four per- 
fectly virtuous pages comprised in the 
history of nations. 

Although it cannot be said that any 
virtue is the negation of another, it is 
undoubtedly true that virtues are natur- 
ally grouped according to principles of 
affinity or CO ngruity, which are essentia! 
to the unity of the type. The heroical, 
the amiable, the industrial, the intel- 
lectual virtues form in this manner 
distinct groups ; and in some cases the 
development of one group is incompatible, 
not indeed with the existence, but with 
the prominence of others. Content can- 
not be the leading virtue in a societ}'' 
animated by an intense industrial spirit, 
nor submission nor tolerance of injuries 
in a society formed upon a military type, 
nor intellectual virtues in a society where 
a believing spirit is made the essential of 
goodness ; yet each of these conditions is 
the special sphere of some particular class 
of virtues. The distinctive beauty of a 
moral type depends not so much on the 
elements of which k is composed as on the 
proportions in which those elements are 
combined. The characters of Socrates, 
of Cato, of Bayard, of Fcnelon, and of 
St. Francis are all beautiful, but they 
differ generically, and not simply in 
degrees of excellence. To endeavour to 
impart to Cato the distinctive charm of 
St Francis, or to St Francis that of Cato, 
would be as absurd as to endeavour to 
unite in a single statue the beauties of the 
Apollo and the Laocoon, or in a single 
landscape the beauties of the twilight and 
of the meridian sun. Take away pride 
from the ancient Stoic or the modern 
Englishman, and you would have des- 
troyed the basis of many of his noblest 
virtues ; but humility was the very prin- 
ciple and root of the moral qualities of the 
monk. There is no quality virtuous in a 
woman that is not also virtuous in a man, 
yet that disposition or hierarchy of virtues 
which constitutes a perfect woman would 
be wholly unsuited'* for a perfect man. 
The moral is in this respect like the 
physical type. The beauty of man is not 
the beauty of woman, nor the beauty of 
the child as the beauty of the adult, nor 
the beauty of an Italian as the beauty of 
an Englishwoman. All types of character 
are not good, as all types of countenance 
are not beautiful; but there are many 
distinct casts of goodness, jts there are 
many distinct casts of beauty. 


ThiS most important truth may be staled 
in a somewhat different form. Whenever 
a man is eminently deficient in any virtue 
it, of course, follows that his character 
is imperfect, but it does not necessarily 
follow that he Is not in other respects 
moral and virtuous. There is, however, 
Ubually some one virtue, which I may 
term rudimentary, which is brought for- 
ward so prominently before the world, 
as the first condition of moral excellence, 
that it may be safely inferred that a man 
who has absolutely neglected it is entirely 
indifferent to moral culture. Rudimen- 
tary virtues vary in different ages, nations, 
and classes. Thus, in the great republics 
of antiquity patriotism was rudimentary, 
for it v/as so assiduously cultivated that 
it appeared at once the most obvious and 
the most essential of duties. Among 
ourselves much private virtue may co- 
exist with complete indifference to 
national interests. In the monastic 
period, and in a somewhat different 
form in the age of chivalry, spirit of 
reverential obedience was rudimentary, 
and the basis of all moral progress ; but 
we may now frequently find a good rnan 
without it, his moral energies haying 
been cultivated in other directions. 
Common truthfulness and honesty,^ as I 
have already said, are rudimentar}^ virtues 
in industrial societies, but not in others. 
Chastity, in England at least, is a rudi- 
mentary female virtue, but scarcely a 
rudimentary virtue among men, and it 
has not been in all ages, and is not 
now in all countries, rudimentap^ among 
women. There is no more important 
task devolving upon a moral historian 
than to disco\er in each period the 
rudimentary \irtue, for it regulates in a 
great degree the position assigned to all 
others. 

From the considerations I have urged 
it will appear that there is considerable 
danger in proposing too absolutely a 
single character, however admirable, as 
the model to which all men must neces- 
sarily conform. A character may be 
perfect in its own kind, but no character 
can possibly embrace all types of perfec- 
tion ; for, as we have seen, the perfection 
of a type depends not only upon the 
virtues" that constitute it, but also upon 
the order and prominence assigned to 
them. All that can be expected^ in an 
ideal is that it should be perfect of its own 
kind, and should exhibit the^ type most 
needed in its age, and most widely useful 
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to mankind. The Christian type is the 
/ glorificatioji of the amiable, as the Stoic 
type was that of the heroic, qualities ; 
and this is one of the reasons why Chris- 
tianity is so much more fitted than 
Stoicism to preside over civilisation, for 
the more society is organised and civilised 
the greater is the scope for the amiable, 
and the less for the heroic, qualities. 

The history of that moral intolerance 
which endeavours to reduce all characters 
to a single t}pe has never, I think, been 
examined as it deserves, and I shall fre- 
quently have occasion to advert to it in 
the following pages. No one can have 
failed to observe how common it is for 
men to make their own tastes or excel- 
lences the measure of all goodness, pro- 
nouncing all that is broadly different from 
them to be imperfect, or low, or of a 
secondary value. And this, which is 
usually attributed to vanity, is probably 
in most cases much more due to feeble- 
ness of imagination, to the difficulty most 
men have in conceiving in their minds an 
order of character fundamentally different 
from their own. A good man can usually 
sympathise much more with a very im- 
perfect character of his own type than 
with a far more perfect one of a different 
type. To this cause, quite as much as to 
historical causes or occasional divergences 
of interest, may be traced the extreme 
difficulty of effecting cordial international 
friendships, especially in those cases when 
a difference of race coincides with the 
difference of nationality. Each nation 
has a distinct t3^pe of excellence; each 
esteems the virtues in which it excels, 
and in which its neighbours are often 
most deficient, incomparably the greatest. 
Each regards with especial antipathy the 
vices from which it is most free, and to 
which its neighbours may be most ad- 
dicted. Hence arises a mingled feeling 
of contempt and dislike, from which the 
more enlightened minds are, indeed, soon 
emancipated, but which constitutes the 
popular sentiment. 

The type of character of every indi- 
vidual depends partly upon innate tem- 
perament and partly upon external 
circumstances. A warlike, a refined, an 
industrial society, each evokes and re- 
ejuires its specific qualities, and produces 
its appropriate type. If a man of a dif- 
ferent type arise — ^if, for example, a man 
formed by nature to exhibit to the highest 
perfection the virtues of gentleness or 
meekness, be bom in the midst of a 


fierce military society — he will find no 
suitable scope for action ; he will jar with 
his age, and his type will be regarded 
with disfavour. And the effect of this 
opposition is not simply that he wall not 
be appreciated as he deserves, he will also 
never succeed in developing his own dis* 
tinclive virtues as they would have been 
developed under other circumstances. 
Everything will be against him — the force 
of education, the habits of society, the 
opinions of mankind, even his own sense* 
of duty. All the highest models of excel- 
lence about him being formed on a 
dilferent type, his very efforts to improve 
his being wall dull the qualities in which 
nature intended him to excel. If, on the 
other hand, a man with naturally heroic 
qualities be born in a society which pre- 
eminently values heroism, he will not only 
be more appreciated, he will also, under 
the concurrence of favourable circum- 
stances, carry his heroism to a far higher 
point than would otherwise have been 
possible. Hence changing circumstances 
produce changing types, and hence, too, 
the possibility of moral history and the 
necessity of uniting it with general 
history; Religions, considered as moral 
teachers, are realised and effective only 
when their moral teaching is in con- 
formity with the tendency of their age. 
If any part of it is not so, that part will 
be either openly abandoned, or refined 
away, or tacitly neglected. Among the 
ancients the co-existence of the Epicurean 
and Stoical schools, wdiich offered to the 
world two entirely different archetypes of 
virtue, secured in a very remarkable 
manner the recognition of different kinds 
of excellence ; for, although each of these 
schools often attained a pre-eminence, 
neither ever succeeded in wholly destroy- 
ing or discrediting the other. 

Of the two elements that compose the 
moral condition of mankind our general- 
i ised knowledge is almost restricted to 
one. We know much of the ways in 
which political, social, or intellectual 
causes act upon character, but scarcely 
anything of the laws that govern innate 
disposition, of the reason and extent of 
the natural moral diversities of individuals 
or races. I think, however, that most 
persons who reflect upon the subject will 
conclude that the progress of medicine, 
revealing the physical causes of different 
moral predispositions, is likely to place a 
large njipasure of knowledge on this 
point within our reach. Of all the great 
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branches of human knowledge, medicine 
is that in which the accomplished results 
are most^ obviously imperfect and pro- 
visional, in which the field of unrealised 
possibilities is most extensive, and 
trom uhich, if the human mind were 
directed to it, as it has been during 
the past century to locomotive and 
other industrial inventions, the most 
splendid results might be expected. 
Our almost absolute ignorance of the 
Causes of some of the most fatal diseases, 
and the empirical nature of nearly all 
our best medical treatment, have been 
often recognised. The medicine of inha- 
lation is still in its infancy, and yet it is 
by inhalation that Nature produces most 
of her diseases and effects most of her 
cures. The medical power of electricity, 
which of all known agencies bears most 
resemblance to life, is almost unexplored. 
The discovery of anaesthetics has m our 
own day opened out a field of inestimable 
importance, and the proved possibility, 
under certain physical conditions, of 
governing by external suggestions the 
whole current of the feelings and emo- 
tions, may possibly contribute yet further 
to the alleviation of suffering, and per- 
haps to that euthanasia which Bacon 
proposed to physicians as an end of their 
art. But in the eyes both of the philan- 
thropist and of the philosopher the greatest 
of all results to be expected in this, or 
perhaps any other, field are, I conceive, 
to be looked for in the study of the rela- 
tions between our physical and our moral 
natures. He who raises moral pathology 
to a science — expanding, systematising, 
and applying man) fragmentary observa- 
tions that have been already made — will 
probably take a place among the master 
intellects of mankind. The fastings and 
bleedings of the mediaeval monk, the 
medicines for allaying or stimulating the 
sensual passions, the treatment of ner- 
vous diseases, the moral influences of 
insanity and of castration, the researches 
of phrenology, the moral changes that 
accompany the successive stages of phy- 
sical development, the instances of 


diseases which have altered, sometimes 
permanently, the whole complexion of the 
character, and have acted through the 
character upon all the intellectual judg- 
ments,* are examples of the kind of facts 
with which such a science would deal. 
Mind and body are so closely connected 
that even those who most earnestly pro- 
test against materialism readily admit 
that each acts continually upon the other. 
The sudden emotion that quickens the 
pulse and blanches or flushes the cheek, 
and the effect of fear in predisposing to 
an epidemic, are familiar instances ot the 
action of the mind upon the body, and 
the more powerful and permanent influ- 
ence of the body upon the disposition is 
attested by countless observations. It is 
probable that this action extends to all 
parts of our moral constitution ; that 
every passion or characteristic tendency 
has a physical predisposing cause ; and 
that, if we were acquainted with the'*e, 
we might treat by medicine the many 
varieties of moral disease as systemati- 
cally as we now treat physical disease. In 
addition to its incalculable practical im- 
portance, such knowledge would have a 
great philosophical value, throwing a 
new light upon the filiation of our moral 
qualities, enabling us to treat exhaustively 
the moral influence of climate, and with- 
drawing the great question of the influ- 
ence of race from the impressions of 
isolated observers to place it on the firm 
basis of experiment. It would thus form 
the complement to the labours of the his- 
torian. 

Such discoveries are, however, perhaps 
far from attainment, and their discussion 
does not fall within the compass of this 
work. My present object is simply to 
trace the action of external circumstances 
upon moials, to examine what have been 
the moral tvpes proposed as ideal in 
different ages, in what degree they have 
been realised in practice, and by what 
causes they have been modified, impaueJ, 
or destroyed. 

* See some remarkable instances of this i \ Cabanis, 
Raf Ports du Ph^i^^que et dit Moral dc 
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THE PAG/ 

One of the first facts that must strike a 
student who examines the ethical teaching 
of the ancient civilisations is how imper- 
fectly that teaching was represented, and 
how feebly it was influenced, by the 
popular creed. The moral ideas had at 
no time been sought In the actions of the 
gods, and long before the triumph of 
Christianity polytheism had ceased to 
have any great influence upon the more 
cultivated intellects of mankind. 

In Greece we may trace from the 
earliest time the fojotsteps of a religion of 
nature, wholly different from the legends 
ot the mythology. The language in which 
the first Greek dramatists asserted the 
supreme authority and universal provi- 
dence of Zeus was so emphatic that the 
Christian Fathers commonly attributed it 
either to direct inspiration or to a know- 
ledge of the Jewish writings, while later 
theologians of the school of Cudworth 
have argued from it in favour of the 
original monotheism of our race. The 
philosophers were always either con- 
temptuous or hostile to the prevailing 
legends. Pythagoras is said to ha\e 
declared that he had seen Hesiod tied to 
a brazen pillar in hell, and Homer hung 
upon a tree surrounded by serpents, on 
account of the fables they had invented 
about the gods.* Plato, for the same 
reason, banished the poets from his re- 
public. Stilpo turned to ridicule the 
whole system of sacrifices,® and was 
exiled from Athens for denying that the 
Athene of Phidias was a goddess.^ 
Xenophanes remarked that each nation 
attributed to the gods its distinctive 
national type, the gods of the /Ethiopians 
being black, the gods of the Thracians 
fair and blue-eyed.* Diagoras and Theo- 
■dorus are said to have denied, and 
Protagoras to have questioned, the exist- 
ence of the gods, 5 while the Epicureans 

* Diog:. Lairt. Pj'tkag, 

» Plutarcl?, Z)e Profectthis m Viri 
S Diog, Laert* Sii^, 

< Clem* Alexand. Strom, vu. ^ 

S Cicero,' De NaS, I u 


N EMPIP.E 

deemed them wholly indifferent to human 
affairs, and the Fyrrhonists pronounced 
our faculties absolutely incapable of at- 
taining any^ sure knowledge, either 
human or divine. The Cynic Antistheiies 
said that there were many popular gods, 
but there was only one god of nature.* 
The Stoics, reproducing an opinion which 
was supported by Aristotle and attributed 
to Pythagoras,® believed in an all-per\ad- 
ing soul of nature, but, unlike some 
modern schools which have adopted this 
view, they asserted in emphatic language 
the doctrine of Providence and the self- 
consciousness of the Deity. 

In the Roman Republic and Empire a 
general scepticism had likewise arisen 
among the philosophers as the first fruit 
of intellectual development,^ and the 
educated classes were speedily divided^ 
between avowed or virtual atheists, like 
the Epicureans, 3 and pure theists, like 
the Stoics and the Platonists. The first, 
represented by such writers as Lucretius 
and Petronius, regarded the gods simply > 
as the creations of fear, denied every 
form of providence, attributed the world 
to a concurrence of atoms, and life to 
spontaneous generation, and regarded it 
as the chief end of philosophy to banish 
as illusions of the imagination every form 
of religious belief. The others formed a 
more or less pantheistic conception of the 
Deity, asserted the existence of a provi- 
dence,^ but treated with great contempt 

* Lactant. /nsi, Dtv, \ 5 

a ** Pythagoras ita defimvit quidesset Deus : Animus 
qui per untversas mundi partes, omnemque, naturam 
commeans atque diffusus, ex quo omnta quae nascuntur 
animalia vxtam captunt ” Ud,) Lactantius in this 
chapter has collected several other philosophic defini- 
tions or the Divinity. See too Plutarch, D« Plactt, 
Philos, TertuUian explains the Stoical theory by an 
ingenious illustration ; Stoici enim volunt Deum sic 
per materiem decucurris-se quomodo me! per favos." 
(Tert. Antma.) 

3 As Cicero says ; “ Epicurus re tolllt, oration e 
relinquit, decs.” (Do Nat Deor, i, 

4 Sometimes, however, they restricted its operation 
to the &reat events of life. As an interlocutor m 
Cicero says: Magna dit curant, parva neghgunt.” 
(Cic. De I>eoK iu 66 ) Justin Martyr notices 

1,) that some philosophers mamtained that 
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the prevailing legends, which they en- 
deavoured in various ways to explain. 
The first systematic theory of explanation 
appears to have been that of the Sicilian 
Euhemerus, whose work was translated 
by Ennius. He pretended that the gods 
were originally kings, whose history and 
genealogies he professed to trace, and 
who after death had been deified by man- 
kind.® Another attempt, which in the 
first period of Roman scepticism was 
‘ more generally popular, w’as that of some 
of the Stoics, who regarded the gods as 
personifications of the different attributes 
of the Deity, or of different forces of 
nature. Thus Neptune was the sea, 
Pluto was fire, Hercules represented the 
strength of God, Minerva His wisdom, 
Ceres His fertilising energy.® More than 
a hundred years before the Empire, Varro 
had declared that “ the soul of the world 
is God, and that its parts are true 
divinities,’’3 Virgil and Manilius de- 
scribed, in lines of singular beauty, that 
universal spirit, the principle of all life, 
the efficient cause of all motion, which i 
permeates and animates the globe. Pliny 
said that the world and sky, in whose 
embrace all things are enclosed, must be 
deemed a god, eternal, immense, never 
begotten, and never to perish. To seek 
things beyond this is of no profit to man, 
and they transcend the limits of his 
faculties. Cicero had adopted the higher 
Platonic conception of the Deity as mind 
freed from all taint of matter,® while 
Seneca celebrated in magnificent lan- 
guage “Jupiter the guardian and ruler 
of the universe, the soul and spirit, the 
lord and master of this mundane sphere 

the cause of causes, upon whom all 

things hang Whose wisdom oversees 

the world that it may move uncontrolled 

God cared for the universal or species, but not for the 
iDdiviUu.il. Seneca maintains that the Divinity has 
determined all things b> an inexorable law of destiny, 
which He has decreed, but which, He Himself obej s 
{De Providettt^ ^ , 

* See on this theory Cicero, De Nat Dear, I 42 ; 
Lactantius, Inst DnK 1 11 

* Diogr Laert. Vtt Zeno St. Aug| De Civ., Det, 
iv. 1 1. Maximus of T> re, Di<‘be) /. x (in some editions 
xxix ) § 8 Seneca, De Benejicits, iv 7-8, Cic. De 
Nat, Dear. 1. 15. Cicero has devoted the first two 
books of this work to the Stoical^ theology. A full 
review of the allegorical and mythical interpretations 
of paganism is given by Eusebius, Evang. Proepar, 
hb. 111. 

3 St. Aug De Cvo vii. 5. 

4 Plin Hist, Nat 11 i. ^ ^ 

5 ** Nec vero Dens ipse qui intelligitur a nobis, alio 

modo intelhgi potest nisi mens soluta qumdam et 
libera, segregata ab omni concretione mortali, omnia 
sentiens et movens, ipsaque prsedita asotu sempiterno,” 
(Tusc Quant, u z'j,) ' 


in its course from whom all things 

proceed, by whose spirit we live who 

comprises all we see.”® Lucan, the groat 
poet of Stoicism, rose to a still higher 
strain, and to one which still more accu- 
rately expressed the sentiments of his 
school, when he described Jupiter as that 
majestic, all-pervasive spirit, whose throne 
is virtue and the universe.® Quintilian 
defended the subjugation of the world 
beneath the sceptre of a single man, on 
the ground that it was an image of the 
government of God. Other philosophers 
contented themselves with asserting the 
supreme authority of Jupiter Maximus, 
and reducing the other divinities to mere 
administrative and angelic functions, or, 
as the Platonlsts expressed it, to the 
position of daemons. According to some 
of the Stoics, a final catastrophe would 
consume the universe, the resuscitated 
spirits of men and all these minor gods, 
and the whole cieation being absorbed 
into the great parent spirit, God would 
be all in all. The very children and old 
women ridiculed Cerberus and the Furies,® 
or treated them as mere metaphors of 
conscience. ** In the deism of Cicero the 
popular divinities were discarded, the 
oiacles refuted and ridiculed, the whole 
system of divination pronounced a political 
imposture, and the genesis of the miracu- 
lous traced to the exuberance of the 
imagination and to certain diseases ot 
the judgment ® Before the time of Con- 
stantine numerous books had been written 
against the oracles.® The greater number 
of these had actually ceased, and the 
ablest writers justly saw in this cessation 
an evidence of the" declining credulity of 
the people, and a proof that the oracles 
had been a fruit of that credulity.^ The 

» Senec Quesst, Nat u. 45 
® “ Estne Dei sedes nisi terra et pontus et atir, 

Et coelum et virtus ? Superos quid qutsnmus ultra 
Jupiter est quodcumque vides, quodcumque mo\eris, " 
— PharsaL ix. 578*80 

3 “ Quaevc anus tam excors invenin potest, quae ilia, 
qux quondam credebantur apud inferos portenti, ex- 
timescat?” (Cic De Nat, Deor, u. a ) 

“ Esse aliquos Manes ct subterranea regna . . 

Nec puen credunt nisi qui nondum cere lavantur,” 
— Juv. Sat, n. 149, 152 

See on this subject a good review by the Abb<S Freppel, 
Les Phres Apostoliq-ues, leqon viii 

4 Cicero, *4 J^tacrobius,/w Son, S€tp,\, 10, 

5 See his works De Dtzrmatione^nd De A at Deof'um, 
which form a cunous contrast to the religious conserva- 
tism ot the De Lembus^ which vias, written chiefly iroin 

; a political point or view, 

«> Eusebius, Prap, Evang, lib iv. 

7 The oracles first gave their answers m verse, but 
their bad poetry was ridiculed, ^nd they gradually 
sank to prose, and at last ceased. Plutatch detended 
the fnspiration of the bad poetry on the ground that 
the inspiring spirit availed itself of the natural faculties 
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Stoics, bolding, as was their custom, 
aloof from direct religious discussion, 
dissuaded their disciples from consulling 
them, oil the ground that the gifts of 
fortune were of no account, and that a 
good man should be content with his 
conscience, making duty, and not success, 
the object of his life. “ Cato wondered 
that two augurs could meet with gravity.® 
The Roman general Sertorius made the 
forgery of auspicious omens a continual 
resource in warfare.^ The Roman wits 
made divination the favourite subject of 
their ridicule/ The denunciation which 
the early Greek moralists launched 
against the popular ascription of immoral 
deeds to the gods was echoed by a long 
series of later philosophers, s while Ovid 
made these fables the theme of his mock- 
ing Melumot'phoses, and in his most 
immoral poem proposed Jupiter as a 
model of vice. With an irony not unlike 
that of Isaiah, Horace described the 
carpenter deliberating whether he should 
convert a shapeless log into a bench or 
into a god.® Cicero, Plutarch, Maximus 
of Tyre, and Dion Chrysostom either 
denounced idolatry or defended the use of 
images simply on the ground that they 
were signs and symbols of the Deity/ 

of the priestess for the expression of its infallible truths 
— a theory which is still much in vogue among Biblical 
critics, and is, I believe, called dynamical inspiration. 
See Fontenelle, Ptsi des Oraclei^ (ist ed ), pp. 3^2-293 

I See the famous description of Cato refusing to 
consult the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, in Lucan, Phars 
IX ; and also Awian, 11 7 Seneca beautifully says : 
**Vis decs propitiare? bonus esto. Satis illos colmt 
quisquis imitatus est.*' {Ep. xc\.) 

a Cicero, De Divm u. 34 

3 Aulus Gellius, Koct. Aii* xy. 22. 

4 See a long string of witticisms collected by 
Legendre, Trade de V Opinion^ ou Mimoire^ pour 
seri'ir a, T Htdoire de V Esprit h-umam (Venise, 1733), 
tome 1 pp 3S6-3S7 

5 See Cicero, Natura Dearum : Seneca, De B>ev, 
Vit c. xvi.; Plin. Hist Nat 11 S ; Plutarch, De Super- 
sUiione* 

6 “ Olinm tmncus eram hculnus, inutile lignum. 

Cum taber. mcertus scamnum faceretne Priapum, 

Maluit esse Deuni ” ^ —Sat, I. ym 1-3 

7 There is a very curious discussion on this subject, 
reported to have taken place between Apollonius of 
T>ana and an Egyptian priest. The former defended 
the Greek fashion of worshipping the Divinity under 
the form of the human image, sculptured by Phidias 
and Praxiteles, this being the noblest form we can 
conceive, and therefore the least inadequate to the 
Divine perfections. The latter defended the Egyptian 
custom of worshipping animals, because, as he said, it 
3$ blasphemous to attempt to conceive an image of the 
Deity, and the Egyptians therefore concentrate the 
imagmatlon of the worshipper on objects that are 
plainly merely allegorical or symbolical, and do not 
pretend to offer any such image (PAHos, Apoll. of 
Tyanai^ vi« xg), Pliny shortly says: "“EfBgiem Dei 
formamque quserere icnbedlUtaris hunianse reor *' yHisU 
Nat* iL ^ See too Mas;. Tyrius, Diss. xxxvuu T^^here 
was a legend that Numa forbade all idols, and that for 
aoo >ears they were unknown in Rome (Plutarch, Dfe 


well suited to aid the devotions of the 
ignorant. Seneca* and the whole school 
of Pythagoras objected to the sacrifices. 

These examples will be sufficient to 
shov/ how widely the philosophic classes 
in Rome w’ere removed from the professed 
religion of the State, and how necessary it 
is to seek elsewhere the sources of their 
moral life. But the opinions of learned 
men never reflect faithfully those of the 
vulgar, and the chasm between the two 
classes was even wider than at present' 
before the dawn of Christianity and the 
invention of printing. The atheistic 
enthusiasm of Lucretius and the sceptical 
enthusiasm of some of the disciples of 
Carneades were isolated phenomena, and 
the great majority of the ancient philo- 
sophers, while speculating with ^ the 
utmost freedom in private, or In writings 
that were read by the few, countenanced, 
practised, and even defended the religious 
rites that they despised, it was believed 
that many different paths adapted to dif- 
ferent nations and grades of knowledge 
converge to the same Divinity, and that 
the most erroneous religion is good if it 
forms good dispositions and inspires 
virtuous actions. The oracle of Delphi 
had said that the best religion is that of a 
man’s own city. Polybius and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, who regarded all reli- 
gions simply as political agencies, dilated 
in rapturous terms upon the devotion of 
the Romans and the comparative purity 
of their creed.® Varro openly professed 
the belief that there are religious truths 
which it is expedient that the people 
should not know, and falsehoods which 
they should believe to be true,^ The Aca- 
demic Cicero and the Epicurean C^sar 
were both high officers of religion. The 
Stoics taught that every man should duly 
perform the religious ceremonies of lus 
country.^ 

But the Roman religion, even in its 
best days, though an admirable system of 
moral discipline, was never an indepen- 
dent source of moral enthusiasm. It was 
the creature of the State, and derived its 
inspiration from political feeling. The 
Roman gods were not, like those of the 

of Numa). Dion Chrysostom said that the g-ods need 
no statues or sacrifices, but that by these means we 
attest our devotion to them {Orat, x\.xi ). On the 
vanity of rich idols, see Plutarch, Do SuPtirstiiione f 
beneca, Ep, acxxi. 

* Lact Inst Div, vi ac. 

a Dion. Halic, li.; Polyo. vi, 56. 

3 St. Aug. DetKvo. Dei, iv. 

4 Epictetus, Efic/ur, xxxix. 
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Greeks, the creations of an unbridled and 
irreverent fancy, nor, like those of the 
Egyptians, representations of the forces 
of nature ; they were for the most part 
simple allegories, frigid personifications 
of different virtues, or presiding spirits 
imagined for the protection of different 
departments of industry. The religion 
established the sanctity of an oath, it 
gave a kind of officiai consecration to 
certain ^ virtues, and commemorated 
special instances in which they had been 
d3spla}^ed ; its local character strength- 
ened patriotic feeling, its worship of 
the dead fostered a vague belief in the 
immortality of the soul,* it sustained the 
supremacy* of the father in the family, 
surrounded marriage with many impos- 
ing solemnities, and created simple and 
reverent characters profoundly submissive 
to an over-ruling Providence and scrupu- 
lously observant of sacied rites. But 
with all this it was purely selfish. It was 
simply a method of obtaining prosperity, 
averting calamity, and reading* the future. 
Ancient Rome produced many heroes, 
but no saint. Its self-sacrifice was patri- 
otic, not religious. Its religion was neither 
an independent teacher nor a source of 
inspiration, although its rites mingled 
with and strengthened some of the best 
habits of the people. 

But these habits, and the religious 
reverence with which they w’ere con- 
nected, soon disappeared amid the im- 
morality and decomposition that marked 
the closing years of the Republic and the 
dawn of the Empire. The stern sim- 
plicity of life, which the censors had so 
zealously and often so tyrannically en- 
forced,® was exchanged for a luxuty 
which first appeared after the return of 
the army of jNlaniius from Asia,^ increased 
to immense proportions after the almost 
simultaneous conquests of Carthage, 
Corinth, and Macedonia,^ received an 
additional stimulus from the example of 
Antony, 5 and at last, under the Empire, 
rose to excesses which the wildest Orien- 

» Cicero. speakinjgr oi the \iorship of <3eified men, 
says. '^Indicat omntum quidem antmos Immortales 
esse, sed fortmm bonorumque divmos.'* {De Leg* u. 1 1 .) 
The Roman worship ot the dead, which was the centre 
of the domestic religion, has been recently investigated 
With much ability by M. Coulanges (La CiU tmtique) 

a On the minute supervision exercised by the censors 
on all the details of domestic life, see Aul. Gell. JNocU 
u* stAi vv'* xa, ao 

3 Livy, xxxix* 6. 

4 Veil, Paterculus,!, xx-isj Eutropms, iv,6. Sallust 

ascribed the decadence of Rome to the destruction of 
its rival, Carthage. ^ 

5 Plutarch, De Jidulaiere ei Amtco, 

PART. 1. 


lal orgies have never surpassed.* The 
complete subversion of the social and 
political system of the Republic, the 
anarchy of' civil war, the ever-increasing 
concourse of strangers, bringing with 
them new philosophies, customs, and 
gods, had dissolved or effaced all the old 
bonds of virtue. The simple juxtaposi- 
tion of many forms of worship effected 
what could not have been effected by the 
most sceptical literature or the most 
audacious philosophy. The moral infiu- 
ence of religion was almost annihilated. 
The feeling of reverence was almost 
extinct. Augustus solemnly degraded the 
statue of Neptune because his fleet had 
been wrecked.® When Germanicus died, 
the populace stoned or ^ overthrew the 
altars of the gods.s The idea of sanctity 
was so far lenioved from the popular 
divinities that it became a continual com- 
plaint that prayers were offered which 
the most depraved would blush to pro- 
nounce aloud.^ Amid the corruption of 
the Empire we meet with many noble 
efforts of reform made by philosophers or 
by emperors, but we find scarcely trace 
of the moral influence of the old religion. 
The apotheosis of the emperors consum- 
mated its degradation. The foreign gods 
were identified with thosp of Rome, and 
ail their immoral legends associated with 
the national creed,^ The theatre greatly 
extended the area of scepticism. Clccio 
mentions the assenting ^ plaudits with 
which the people heard the lines of 
Ennius, declaring that the gods, though 
real beings, take no care for the things of 
man.® Plutarch tells of spectator at a 
theatre rising up with indignation after a 
recital of the crimes of Diana, and 
exclaiming to the actor, “ May you have 

^ There h much cunou& info-mation about the 
growth of Roman luxury in Pliny (Hiei. N’at lib. 
xxMv ) The movement of decomposit’on has been 
lately fully traced by hlommsen (Htsi of JSome); Ddl- 
imger (^ew and Gentile ) ; Denis {Il:si, des Idees 
morales dans VAnitqvite)', Pressens^ {Hut, des irois 
premiers Stkcles) \ in the histories of Champag nj, and 
m Uae beautiful dosing chapters of the Apotres of 
Renan. 

3 Sueton. Aug* xvi. 3 Ibid Calig* v. 

4 Persius, Sai* Horace, Ep i i6, iv 57-60 

5 See, on the identification of the Greek and Eg> pttan 
mj ths, Plutarch’s De Istde et Osznde* The Greek and 
Roman gods were habitually regarded as identical, and 
Ciesar and Tacitus, m like manner, identified the deities 
oi Gaul and Germany with those of their own country. 
See Ddlhnger, few and GenitU^ vol. u. pp i6o-x6^ 

^ ** Ego defim genus esse semper duci et dicam 

ccelitum ; .... 

Sed eos non curare opinor quid agat hominum 

genu‘it ” 

Ckero aads. **Magno plausu loquitur asaentieate 
populo.** {Ds Bhdn* it. 50*) 

X> 
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a daughter like her whom } ou have des- 
cribed l St. Augustine and other of the 
Fathers long after ridiculed the pagans 
who satirised in the theatres the very 
gods they worshipped in the temples.® 
Men were still profoundly superstitious, 
but they resorted to each new religion as 
to a charm or talisman of especial power, 
or a system of magic revealing the future. 
There existed, too, to a very large extent, 
a kind of superstitious scepticism, which 
occupies a very prominent place in reli- 
gious history. There were multitudes 
who, declaring that there were no gods, 
or that the gods never interfered with 
human affairs, professed with the same 
breath an absolute faith in all portents, 
auguries, dreams, and miracles. In- 
numerable natural objects, such as 
comets, meteors, earthquakes, or mon- 
strous births, were supposed to possess a 
kind of occult or magical virtue, by which 
they foreshadowed, and in some cases 
influenced, the destinies of men. Astro- 
logy, which is the special representative 
of this mode of thought, rose to great 
prominence. The elder Pliny notices that 
in his time a belief was rapidly gaining 
ground, both among the learned and 
among the vulgar, that the whole destiny 
of a man is determined by the star that 
presides over his nati\ ity ; that God, 
having ordained this, never interferes 
with human aflairs, and that the reality 
- of the portents is due to this pre-ordain- 
nient.s One of the later historians of the 
Empire remarks that numbers who denied 
the existence of any divinity believed, 
nevertheless, that they could not safely 
appear in public, or eat or bathe, unless 
they had first carefully consulted the 
almanac to ascertain the position of the 
planet Mercury, or how far the moon was 
from the Crab.^ Except, perhaps, among 

* Plutarch, De SuPirstitione, 

a St. Aug- De Cw* Detf vi. 6 ; TertuI Apol, 15 ; 
Arnobm&, GmUst iv. 

3 “Pars al:a et hanc pellit, astroque suo cventus 

asstgfnat* nascendi legibus ; semelque in omncs futuros 
unquam Deo decretum ; in rebquum vero otium datum 
Sedere ccepit sententia baec panterque et eruditum 
vulgus ct rude m earn cursu vadit. Ecce fulgurum 
xnonitus, oraculorum^ prsescita, aruspicum pr^icta, 
atque etiam parva dictu, in auguriis sternumenta et 
offeasiones pedum-** Nat, ii. 5 > Pliny himself 

expresses great doubt about astrolo^, giving many 
samples oi men with different destinies, who had been 
born at the same time, and therefore under the same 
stars (vti. 50)* Tadtus expresses complete dioubt about 
the existence of Providence, (Ann, vL aa.) Tiberius 
is said to have been very indifferent to the gods and to 
the worship of tbe temples, being wholly addicted to 
astrology and convinced that all things were pre* 
ordain^. (Suet, m Ixix ) » 

4 Ammianus MarcellinuSi xxviii. 4 . 


the peasants in the country distiicts, the 
Roman religion, in the last 3’ears of the 
Republic, and in the first ceniut*}" of the 
Empire, scarcely existed except in the 
state of a superstition, and he who would 
examine the true moral influence of the 
time must turn to tne great schools of 
philosophy which had been imported from 
Greece. 

The vast place which the rival systems 
of Zeno and Epicurus occupy in the moral 
history of mankind, and especially in the 
closing years of the empire of paganism, 
may easily lead us to exaggerate the 
creative genius of their founders, wdio, in 
fact, did little more than give definitions 
or intellectual expression to tjipes of ex- 
cellence that had at all times existed in 
the wwld. There have ever been stern, 
upright, self-controlled, and courageous 
men, actuated by a pure sense of duty, 
capable of high efforts of self-sacrifjce, 
somewhat intolerant of the frailties of 
others, somewhat hard and unsympa- 
thising in the ordinary intercourse of 
society, but rising to hei oic grandeur as 
the storm lowered upon their path, and 
more ready to relinquish life than the 
cause they believed to be true. There 
have also always been men of easy tempers 
and of amiable disposition, gentle, bene- 
volent, and pliant, cordial friends and 
forgiving enemies, selfish at heart, yet 
ever ready, w’^hen it is possible, to unite 
their gratifications with those of others ; 
averse to all enthusiasm, mysticism, 
utopias, and superstition, with little 
depth of character or capacity for self- 
sacrifice, but admirably fitted to impart 
and to receive enjoyment, and to render 
the course of life easy and harmonious. 
The first are by nature Stoics, and the 
second Epicureans ; and if they proceed to 
reason about the summum honum or the 
affections, it is more than probable that 
in each case their characters will deter- 
mine their theories. The first will esti- 
mate self-control above all other qualities, 
will disparage the affections, and will 
endeavour to separate widely the ideas of 
duty and of interest, while the second 
will systematically prefer^ the amiable 
to the heroic, and the utilitarian to the 
mystical. 

But while it is undoubtedly true that 
in these matters character usually deter- 
mines opinion, it is not less true- that 
character is itself ia^a great measure 
governed by national circumstances. The 
refined, aStistic, sensual civilisations of 
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Greece and Asia Minor might eabily pro- 
duce fine examples of the Epicurean type, 
but Rome was from the earliest times 
pre-eminently the home of Stoicism 
Long before the Romans had begun to 
reason about philosophy they had ex- 
hibited it in action, and in their specula- 
tive days it was to this doctrine that the 
noblest minds naturally tended. A great 
nation engaged in perpetual wars, in an 
age when success in warfare depended 
neither upon wealth nor upon mechanical 
genius, bat upon the constant energy of 
patriotic enthusiasm and upon the un- 
Hinching maintenance of military disci- 
pline — the whole force of the national 
character tended to the production of a 
single definite type In the al^solule 
authority accorded to the father over the 
children, to the husband over the wife, to 
the master over the slave, we may trace 
the same habits of discipline that proved 
so formidable in the field. Patriotism 
and mihtarj^ honour were indissolubl}^ 
connected in the Roman mind. They 
were the two sources of national enthu- 
siasm, the chief ingredients of the na- 
tional conception of greatness. They 
determined irresistibly the moral theory 
which was to prove supreme 
Now war, which brings with it so many 
demoralising influences, has, at least, 
always been the great school of heroism. 
It teaches men how to die. It familiarises 
the mind with the idea of noble actions 
performed under the influence not of 
personal interest, but of honour and of 
enthusiasm. It elicits in the highest 
degree strength of character, accustoms 
men to the abnegation needed for simul- 
taneous action, compels them to repress 
their fears and establish a firm control 
over their affections. Patriotism, too, 
leads them to subordinate their personal 
wishes to the interests of the society in 
which they live. It extends the horizon 
of life, teaching men to dwell among the 
great men of the past, to derive their 
moral strength from the study of heroic 
lives, to look forward continually, through 
the vistas of a distant future, to the w el- 
fare of an organisation which will con- 
tiiiue when they have passed away. All 
tliese influences were developed in Roman 
life to a degree which can now never be 
reproduced. War, for the reasons I have 
stated, was far more than at present the 
school of heroic virtues. Patriotism, in 
the absence of any strong ^theological 
passion, had assumed a transcendent 


power. The citizen, passing conlinuall} 
from political to military life, exhibited to 
perfection the moral effects of both. The 
habits of command formed by a long 
period of almost universal empire and by 
the aristocratic organisation of the cit}'-, 
contributed to the elevation and also to 
the pride of the national cha acter. 

It will appear, I think, sufficiently 
evident from these considerations that 
the circumstances of the Roman people 
tended inevitably to the prod action of a 
certain type of character which, in its 
essential characteristics, was the type of 
Stoicism. In addition to the predisposi- 
tion which leads men, in their estimate of 
the comparative excellence of different 
qualities, to select for the highest eulogy 
those which are most congruous to their 
own characters, this fact derives a great 
importance from the large place which 
the biographical element occupied in 
ancient ethical teaching. Among Chris- 
tians the ideals have commonly been 
either supernatuial bc'ings or men who 
were in constant connection with super- 
natural beings, and these men have 
usually been either Jews or saints, whose 
lives were of such a nature as to isolate 
them from most human sympathies, and 
to efface as far as possible the national 
type. Among the Greeks and Romans 
the examples of virtue were usually their 
own fellow-countrymen — men who had 
lived m the same moral atmosphere, 
struggled for the same ends, acquired 
their reputation in the same spheies, 
exhibited in all their intensity the same 
national characteristics, aslhcir admirers. 
History had assumed a didactic character 
it has now almost wholly lost. One of 
the first tasks of every moralist w^as to 
collect traits of character illustrating the 
precepts he enforced. Valerius Maximus 
represented faithfully the method of the 
teachers of antiquity wdien he WTOte his 
book giving a catalogue of different 
moral qualities, and illustrating each by 
a profusion of examples derived from the 
history of his own or of foreign nations. 
‘^Whenever,” said Plutarch, “vve begin 
an enterprise, or take possession ot a 
charge, or experience a calamity, we 
place before our eyes the example of the 
greatest men of our own or of bygone 
ages, and we ask ourselv es how Plato or 
Epaminondas, Lycurgus or Agesilaus, 
would have acted. Looking into these 
personages as into a faithful mirror, we 
can remedy our defects in word or deed. 
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Whenever any perplexity arrives, or 

any passion disturbs the mind, the stu- 
dent of philosophy pictures to himself 
some of those who have been celebrated 
for their virtue, and the recollection sus- 
tains his tottering steps and prevents his 
fall/’* 

Passages of this kind continually occur 
in the ancient moralists,® and they show 
how naturally the highest type of national 
excellence determined the prevailing 
school of moral philosophy, and also how 
the influence of the heroic period of 
national history would act upon the best 
minds in the subsequent and wholly dif- 
ferent phases of development. It was, 
therefore, not surprising that during the 
Empire, though the conditions of national 
life were profoundly altered, Stoicism 
should still be the philosophical religion, 
the great source and regulator of moral 
enthusiasm. Epicureanism had, indeed, 
spread widely in the Empire, 3 but it 
proved little more than a principle of 
disintegration or an apology for vice, or 
at best the religion of tranquil and in- 
different natures animated by no strong 
moral enthusiasm. It is, indeed, true 
that Epicurus had himself been a man 
of the most blameless character, that 
his doctrines were at first carefully 
distinguished from the coarse sensuality 
of the Cyren^ic school which had pre- 
ceded them, that they admitted in theory 
almost every form of virtue, and that the 
school had produced many disciples who, 
if they had not attained the highest 
grades of excellence, had at least been | 
men of harmless lives, intensely devoted i 
to their master, and especially noted for 
the warmth and constancy of their friend- 
sliips.-^ But a school which placed so 

» De Profectihus m Viri. It was ongrinaily the 
custom at Roman feasts to sing: to a pipe the actions 
and the virtues of the greatest men, (Cic. 

Quaikt IV ) 

a Epictetus, Ench, Hi, Seneca Is full of similar 
exhortations 

3 According to Cicero, the first Latin work on philo- 
sophy was oy dje Epipurean Amafaaius {Tttse* 
*Qnast, iv,) 

4 See, on the great perfection of the character of 

Epicuru^ his life by Diogenes Laertius, and on the 
purity or the philosophy he taught and the degree m 
which it was distorted and misrepresented by his 
Roman followers, Seneca, De Vtia^Beaia^ c, xii. xui. 
and Ep. xxi. Gassendi, in a very interesting little 
work entitled Phtiosophtee Epicuri Syntagma^ has 
abundantly proved the possibility of uniting Epicurean 
principles with a htgjh code of morals But probabb, 
the most beautiful picture of the Epicurean s>stem is 
the first book of the De in which Cicero 

endeavours to paint it as it would have been painted by 
its adherents. When we remember that the writer ot 
this book was one of the most formidable and unfimeh- 


higli a \alue on ease and pleasure was 
eminently unfit to struggle against the 
fearful difficulties that beset the teachers 
of virtue amid the anarchy of a military 
despotism, and the virtues and the vices 
of the Romans were alike fatal to its 
success. Ail the great ideals of Roman 
excellence belonged to a different type. 
Such men as a Deems or a Regulus 
would have been impossible in an Epi- 
curean society, for even if tlieir actuating 
emotion were no nobler than a desire for 
posthumous fame, such a desire could 
never grow powerful in a moral atmo- 
sphere charged with the shrewd, placid, 
unsentimental utilitarianism of Epicurus. 
On the other hand, the distinctions the 
Epicureans had drawn between more or 
less refined pleasures and their elevated 
conceptions of what constitutes the true 
happiness of men, were unintelligible to 
the Romans, who knew how to sacrifice 
enjoyment, but who, when pursuing it, 
gravitated naturally to the coarsest forms. 
The mission of Epicureanism was, there- 
fore, chiefly negative. The anti-patriotic 
tendency of its teaching contributed to 
that destruction of national feeling which 
was necessary to the rise of cosmopoli- 
tanism ; while its strong opposition to 
theological beliefs, supported by the 
genius and enthusiasm of Lucretius, told 
powerfully upon the decaying faith. 

Such being the functions of Epicurean- 
ism, the constructive or positive side of 
ethical teaching devolved almost exclu- 
sively upon Stoicism ; for although there 
were a few philosophers who expressed 
themselves in strong opposition to some 
portions of the Stoical system, their etforts 
usually tended to no more than a modi- 
fication of Its extreme and harshest 
features. The Stoics asserted two cardinal 
principles — that virtue was the sole legiti- 
mate object to be aspired to, and that it 
involved so complete an ascendency of 
the reason as altogether to extinguish 
the affections. The Peripatetics and many 
other philosophers, who derived their 
opinions chiefly from Plato, endeavoured 
to soften down the exaggeration of these 

I mgr opponents of Epicureanism in all the ancient 
world, it must be owned that it would be impossible to 
find a grrander example of that noble love ofc truth, 
that sublime and scrupulous justice to^ opponents, 
which was the pre-eminent glory of ancient philoso- 
phers, and which, after the destruction of philosophy# 
was tor many centuries almost unknown in the world. 
It is impossible to doubt tnat Epicureanism^ was 
logically compatible with a very high degree of virtue, 
it 1 thin c,,-,equalh impossible to aoubt that ka 
practical tendency was towards vice. 
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pnnciples. ^ The} admitted that virtue 
was an object wholly distinct from in- 
terest, and that it should be the leading 
motive of life ; but they maintained 
that happiness was also a good, and a 
cc’-tain regard for it legitimate. They 
admitted that virtue consisted in the 
supremacy of the reason over the affec- 
tions, but they allowed the exeicise of 
the latter within restricted limits. The 
main distinguishing featui*es, howe\er, 
of Stoicism, the unselfish ideal and the 
controlling reason, were acquiesced in, 
and each represents an important side 
of the ancient conception oi e’lcehence, 
vvliich must now proceed to examine. 

In the hr St we may easily trace the 
intellct tiial expression of the high spiiit 
of self-sacrifice which the patriotic en- 
thusiasm had elicited. The spirit of 
pati iotism has this peculiar characteristic, 
thac, v'hhe it has evoked acts of heroism 
which are both very numerous and very 
sublime, it has done so without present- 
ing any prospect of personal immortality 
as a reward. Of all the forms' of human 
hcioism it IS probably the most unseliish. 
The Spartan and the Roman died for his 
countiy because he loved it. Themailyr’s 
ecstasy of hope had no place in his dying 
hour. He gave up all he had, he closed 
his eyes, as he believed, for ever, and he 
asked for no reward in this world or in 
the next. Even the hope of posthumous 
fame — the most refined and supersensual 
of all that can be called reward — could 
exist only for the most conspicuous 
leaders. It was examples of this nature 
that formed the culminations or ideals of 
ancient systems of virtue, and they natur- 
ally led men to draw a very clear and 
deep distinction between the notions of 
interest and of duty. It may, indeed, be 
truly said that, while the conception of 
what constituted duty was often very 
imperfect in antiquity, the conviction that 
duty, as distinguished from every modifi- 
cation of selfishness, should be the 
supreme motive of life, was more clearly 
enforced among the Stoics than in any 
later society. 

The reader will probably have gathered 
from the last chapter that there are four 
distinct motives which moral teachers 
may propose for the purpose of leading 
men to virtue. They may argue that the 
disjposition of events is such that pros- 
perity will attend a virtuous life, and 
adversity a vicious one — a proposition they 
may prove by pointing to ihe normal 


course of affairs, and by asserting the 
existence of a special Providence in beh.alf 
of the good in the present world, and ot 
rewards and punishments in the future. 
As far as these latter arguments are con- 
cerned, the efficacy of such teaching rests 
upon the firmness with which certain 
theological tenets are held, while the 
force of the first considerations will 
depend upon the degree and manner in 
which societ} is organised, for there are 
undoubtedly some conditions of society 
in which a perfectly upright life has not 
even a general tendency to prosperity.^ The 
peculiar circumstances and dispositions 
of individuals will also influence largely 
the way in which they receive such teach- 
ing, and, as Cicero observed, “ what one 
utility has created, another will often 
destroy.” 

They may argue, again, that vice is to 
the mind what disease is to the body, and 
that a state of virtue is in consequence a 
state of health. Just as bodily health is 
desired for its own sake, as being the 
absence of a painful, or at least dis- 
pleasing state, so a well-ordered and 
virtuous mind may be valued for its own 
sake, and independently of all the external 
good to which it may lead, as being a 
condition of happiness ; and a mind 
distracted by passion and vice miiy be 
avoided, not so much because it is an 
obstacle in the pursuit of prosperity, as 
! because it is in itself essentially painful 
I and disturbing. This conception of virtue 
and vice as states of health or sickness, 
the one being in itself a good and the 
other in itself an evil, was a fundamental 
proposition in the ethics of Plato.* ^ It 
was admitted, but only to a subsidiary 
place, by the Stoics,® and has passed more 

• Rfr. Grote grb'cs the following: vcr> clear summary 
of Plato's ethical theory, which he beiie\es to be 
ongfinal. ‘‘Jubtice is in the mind a condition analo- 
gous to good health and strength in the body Inius- 
tice IS a condition analogous to sickness, corruption, 
impotence in the body ..To possess a healthy body 
IS desirable for its consequences as a means towards 
other constituents ot happiness, but it is still more 
desirable in itself as an essential element of happiness 
^er se, 1 e t the negation of sickness, which would of 
Itself make us miserable.. .In like manner, the just 
mind blesses the possessor ^dee first and chiefly by 
bringing to him happiness in itself , next, also, as it 
leads to ultenor happy results The unjust mind is a 
curse to its possessor in itself and apai t from results, 
thougn it also leads to ultenor results which render it 
stdl more a curse to him.** fGrote*s vol iii. 

p 131.) According to Plutarch, Ansto of Ohio defined 
virtue as “the health of the soul." (De Viriute 
MoraJi ) 

> “ Beata est ergo vita conveniens natur^ suae , qum 

I non aliter contmgere potest quam si primum Sana 
mens Sist et m perpetu4 ;^ossebsiooe sanitatis suae.** 
(I^neca, D€ Vzta Beaiat, c. m.) 




or less into all the succeeding- systems. 

It is especially favourable to lar^e and 
elevating- conceptions of self-culture, for 
it leads men to dwell much less upon 
isolated acts of virtue or vice than upon 
the habitual condition of mind from which 
they spring. 

It is possible, in the third place, to 
aigue in favour of virtue by olTering as a 
motive that sense of pleasure which fol- 
lows the deliberate performance of a 
virtuous act. This emotion is a distinct 
and isolated gratification following a dis- 
tinct action, and may therefore be easily 
separated from that habitual placidity of 
temper which results from the extinction 
of vicious and perturbing impulses. It 
is this theory which is implied in the 
common exhortations to enjoy “the luxury 
of doing good/’ and though especially 
stiong in acts of benevolence, in which 
case sympathy with the happiness created 
intensifies the feeling, this pleasure attends 
every kind of virtue. 

These three motives of action have all 
this common characteristic, that they 
point as their ultimate end to the happi- 
ness of the agent The first seeks that 
happiness in external circumstances ; the 
second and thiid in psychological condi- 
tions. There is, however, a fourth kind » 
of motive which may be ur^ed, and which 
is the peculiar characteristic of the Intui- 
tive school of moralists and the stumbling- 
block of its opponents. It is asserted i 
that we are so constituted that the notion 
of duty furnishes in itself a natural 
motive of action of the highest order, 
wholly distinct from all the refinements 
and modifications of self-interest. The 
co-active force of this motive is alto- 
gether independent of surrounding cir- 
cumstances, and of all forms of belief. 
Jt is equally true for the man who believes 
and for the man who rejects the Christian 
faith, for the believer in a future world 
and for the believer in the mortality of the 
soul. It is not a question of happiness 
or unhappiness, of reward or punishment, 
but of a generically different nature. Men 
feel that a certain course of life is the 
natural end of their being, and they feel 
bound, even at the expense of happiness, 
to pursue it. They feel that certain acts 
are essentially good and noble, and others 
essentially base and vile, and this percep- 
tion leads them to pursue the onej^nd to 
‘^avoid the other, irrespective of all con- 
siderations of enjoyment, * 

I have fecurred to these distinctions, 


which were more fully discussed in the 
last chapter, because the school of philo- 
sophy we are reviewing furnishes the 
most pel feet of all historical examples of 
the power which the higher of these 
motives can exercise over the mind. The 
coarser forms of self-interest were in 
Stoicism absolutely condemned. It was 
one of the first principles of these philo- 
sophers that all things that are not in our 
power should be esteemed indifferent; 
that the object of all mental discipline? 
should be to withdraw the mind from all 
the gifts of fortune, and that prudence 
must in consequence be altogether ex- 
cluded from the motives of virtue. To 
enforce these principles they continually 
dilated upon the vanity of human things, 
and upon the majesty of the independent 
mind, and they indulged, though scarcely 
more than other sects, in many exag- 
gerations about the impassive tranquillity 
of the sage.* In the Roman Empiie 
Stoicism flourished at a period which, 
beyond almost any other, seemed un- 
favourable to such teaching. There weie 
reigns when, in the emphatic words of 
Tacitus, “virtue was a sentence of death.” 
In no period had brute force more com- 
pletely triumphed, in none was the thirst 
for material advantages more intense, 
in very few was vice more ostentatiously 
glorified. Yet in the midst of all these 
circumstances the Stoics taught a philo- 
sophy which was not a compromise or an 
attempt to moderate the popular excesses, 
but which was rather in its austere 
sanciity the extreme antithesis of all that 
the prevailing examples and their own 
interests could dictate. And these men 
were no impassioned fanatics, fired with 
the prospect of coming gloi:y\ They were 
men from whose motives of action the 
belief in the immortality of the soul was 
resolutely excluded. In the scepticism 
that accompanied the first introduction of 
philosophy into Rome, in the dissolution 
of the old fables about Tartarus and the 
Styx, and the disseminktion of Epicurean- 
ism among the people, this doctrine had 
^ sunk very low, notwithstanding the beau- 
' tiful reasonings of Cicero and the religious 
faith of a few\vho clung, like Plutarch, to 
the mysteries in which it was perpetuated. 
An interlocutor in Cicero expressed what 

» The famous paradox, that the sage could be 
happy even in the bull of Phalaris,” comes from the 
writings not of Zeno but of Epicurus— though the 
Stoics adopted and greatly admired it. (Cic. Tttsc* li. 
See Gassendi, Philos, BptcuH Syntagma^ pars iii. c. s.) 
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was piobably a common feeling when he 
acknovvledged that, with the writings of 
Plato before him, he could believe and 
realise it ; but when he closed the book 
Ihe reasonings seemed to lose their 
power, and the world of spirits grew pale 
and unreal,* If Ennius could elicit the 
plaudits of a theatre when he proclaimed 
that the gods took no part in human 
affairs, Ctesar could assert in the Senate, 
without scandal and almost without dis- i 
sent, that death was the end of all things.* i 
Pliny, perhaps the greatest of Roman 
scholars, ado’^ting the sentiment of all 
tlie school of E ^’curus, describes the 
belief In a future life as a form of mad- 
ness, a puerile and a pernicious illusion. 3 
The opinions of the Stoics were wavering 
and uncertain. Their lirst doctrine was 
that the soul of man has a future and 
independent, but not an eternal existence, 
that it survives until the last conflagra- 
tion which was to destroy the world and 
absoib all finite things into the all- 
pervading soul of nature. Chrysippus, 
however, resti icted to the best and noblest 
souls this future existence, which Cle- 
anlhes had awarded to all,^ and among 
the Roman Stoics even this was greatly 
doubted. The belief that the human 
soul is a detached fragment of the Deity 
naturally led to the belief that after death 
it would be reabsorbed into the parent 
Spirit. The doctrine that theie is no real 
good but virtue deprived the Stoics of the 
argument for a future w orld derived from 
unrequited merit and unpunished crime, 
and the earnestness wdth wduch they con- 
tended that a good man should act irre- 
spectively of reward inclined them, as it 
is said to have inclined some Jewish 
thinkers, 5 to the denial of the existence of 

* **Sed nascio cjuomodo dum leffo assentior; cum 
posui Ubrum et mecum ipse de immoitalitateanimorumi 
ccepi cogitate, assensio omnu xila eLibitur ” (Cic. 
Tusc i ) 

« Sallust, Caiihna^ cap. !i. 

3 See thv^t most impres'i?i\'C passage (/fist Nat* vu 
56) That the sleep oi annihilation is the happiest end 
of man is a favourite thought of Lucretius. Thus 

“ Nil igitur mors e&t, ad nos neque pertmet bilum, 
Quandocuidem natura animi mortalib habetur " 

(ill 842 ) This mode of thought has been recently ex- 
pressed m Mr Swinburne’s very beautiful poem on 
The Garden of Prose^hine, 

4 Diog Ladrtius. The opinion of Chrysippus seems 
to have pre^ ailed, and Plutarch {Dt Placih Phihs,) 
speaks of it as that of the school. Cicero sarcastically 
says; “Stoici autem usuram nobis largiuntur, tan- 
quam cornicibus • diu mansuros asunt animos ; semper, 
negant.” {7'use Di^p* i. 31.) 

5 It has been very frequently asserted that, Antigonus 
of Socho having taught that virtue should be prac- 
tised' for its own sake, his disciple Zadok, the founder 
of the Sadducees, inferred the non-evisteqce of a future 
world , but the evidence for this whole story is exceed- 


the reward.* Panaatius, the founder of 
Roman Stoicism, maintained that the 
soul perished with the body,* and his 
opinion was followed by Epictetus^ and 
Cornutus ^ Seneca contradicted himsek 
on the subject.3 Marcus Aurelius never 
rose beyond a vague and mournful 
aspiration. Those who believed in a 
future world believed in it faintly and 
uncertainly, and even when they accepted 
it as a fact, they shrank from proposing 
it as a motive. The whole system of 
Stoical ethics, which carried selt-sacrifice 
to a point that has scarcely been equalled, 
and exercised an influence which has 
rarely been surpassed, 'ivas evolved with- 
out any assistance from the doctrine of a 
future life.® Pagan antiquity has be- 
queathed us few nobler treatises of morals 
than tlie De OfficHs of Cicero, which was 
avowedly an expansion of a work of 
Panaelius.^ It has left us no grander 
example than that of Epictetus, the 
sickly, defoimed slave of a master who 
was notorious for his barbarity, enfran- 
chised late in life, but soon^ driven into 
exile by Domitian ; who, while sounding 
the very abyss of human misery,^ and 
looking forward to death as to simple 
decomposition, was yet so filled with the 
sense of the Divine presence that his life 
was one continued hymn to Providence, 
and his writings and his example, which 
appeared to his contemporaries almost 
the ideal of human goodness, have not 
lost their consoling powder through all the 
ages and the vicissitudes they have sur- 
vived.® 

ingly unsatlsfacton’^ The reader nt.ty find iU history 
in a \cry remarkable a-ticle by Rlr, Twislcton on 
Sadducees^ in Smith's Biblical Dictionary, 

* On the Stoical opinions about a future life see 
Marlin, La Vie futute (Paris, 1858); Courda\eaux, 
De VtmmoriahU de I'&me dans le Siotci&me (Pans, 
1857); and Alger's Critical Hist, 0 / the Doctrine of a 
Future Lfe {flew \oc\i, iS66) 

* His arguments are met bjr Cicero in the Tusculan's, 

3 See a collection of pas<?ages from his discourses 
collected by M Courdaveaux, in the introduction to 
his French transUtion of that book. 

4 Stobmus, Eclov[ Physic lib t cap, 511. 

5 In his Ckjnsolaoons to Marcia be seems to incline 
to a belief in the immortahty, or at le.ist the future 
existence, of the soul. In many other passages, How- 
ever, he speaks oi it as annihilated at death, 

® “ Les Stokaens ne faisaient aucunement d^jpendre 
la morale de la perspective des peines ou de la remurd- 
ratxon dans une vie tuturc ^ . La cro\arce 4 I’lmnrior- 
ta 1 tt 4 de 1 '4me o'appartenait done, selon leur mani^re 
de voir, qu'4 la physique, c’est- 4 -dire 4 la psychologic.” 
(Degerando, Hist de la Philos, tome lii p. 56 ) 

7 •* Panmtius igitur, qui sine controversia de offiais 
accuratissime disputa'iit,^ quemquc nos, corrcctione 
idam adhibita, potissimum secuti sumus.” {De 
ic, iti 3 ) 

MasQviS Aurelius thanks Providence, as for one of 
the great blessings of hts life, that he had been made 
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There was, hovi^ever, another lorm of 
immortality which exercised a much 
greater iiihuencc among the Roman 
moralists. The desire for reputa.lion, 
and especial W for posthumous reputation 
— “ that last infirmity of noble minds — 
assumed an extraordinary prominence 
among the springs of Roman heroism, 
and was also the origin of that theatrical 
and overstrained phraseolog)^ which the 
greatest of ancient moralists rarely 
escaped.® But we should be altogether 
in error if we inferred, as some have 
done, that paganism never rose to the 
conception of virtue concealing itself 
from the world, and consenting volun- 
tarily to degradation. No characters 
were more highly appreciated in antiquity 
than those of men who, through a sense 
of duty, opposed the strong current of 
popular favour ; of men like Fabius, who 
consented for the sake of their country 
to incur the reputation that is most 
fatal to a soldier ;3 of men like Cato, who 
pmained unmoved among the scoffs, the 
insults, and the ridicule of an angry 
crowd. Cicero, expounding the prin- 
ciples of Stoicism, declared that no one 
has attained to true philosophy who has 
not leaint that all vice should be avoided, 
** though it were concealed from the eyes 
of gods and men, and that no deeds are 
more laudable than those which are done 
without ostentation, and far from the 
sight of men.® The writings of the Stoics 
are crowded with sentences to the same 


acquainted with the writing's of Epictetus. The story 
IS well known how the old philosopher warned his 
master, who was beating: him, that he would soon 
break his leg, and when the leg- was broken, calmly 
remarked,^**! told you you would do so.’* Celsus 
quoted this in opposition to__the Christians, asking:, 
** Did your leader under suffering ever say anything- so 
noble?*’ Ongen finely replied, ‘'He did what was 
still nobler — he kept silence ” A Christian anchorite 
(some say St. Nilus, who lived m the beginning of the 
fifth centuiy) was so struck with the Enchi^ton of 
Epictetus^ that he adapted it to Christian use. The 
conversations of Epictetus, as reported^ by Arrian, 
are said to have been the favourite reading of Tous* 
saint I'Ouverture. 

* Taatus had used this e'tpression before Milton 
“Quando etiam sapientibus cupido glonas novissima 
cxuitur.” {Hisi. IV 6 ) 

* Tv/o remarkable instances have^ come down to us 
of eminent writers begging historians to adorn and 
even exaggerate their acts. See the very curious 
letters of Cicero to the historian Lucceius {JSp, ad 
Diners* V. la); and of the younger Plliny to Tacitus 
(Ep. vii. 33). Cicero has himsell^ confessed that he was 
too tond of glory 

3 '* Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem ; 

Non ponebat enim rumores ante salutcm.** ^ 

—Ennius. 

* See the beautiful description of^Cato’s tranquillity 
under insults. Seneca, Di Ira^ E, 33 ; ZV Consi. 

1. 2 

5 Da QfficitSt iii. 9. ® ii. 26. 


effect. “Nothing for opinion, all for 
conscience. “ He who wishes his virtue 
to be blazed abroad is not labouring for 
\irtue, but for fame.’’® No one is more 
virtuous man the man who sacrifices the 
reputation of a good man rather than 
sacrifice his conscience. ”3 “I do not 
shrink from praise, but I refuse to make 
it the end and term of right “ If you 
do anything to please men, you have 
fallen from your eslate.”^ Even a bad 
reputation nobly earned is pleasing.*?’® 
“ A great man is not the less great when 
he hes vanquished and prostrate in the 
dust ”7 “ Never forget that it is possible 
to be at once a divine man, yet a man 
unknown to all the world.”® “That 
which is beautiful is beautiful in itself ; 
the praise of man adds nothing to its 
quality.”^ Marcus Aurelius, following 
an example that is ascribed to Pythagoras, 
made it a special object of mental discip- 
line, by continually meditating on death, 
and evoking, by an effort of the imagina- 
tion, whole societies that had passed 
away, to acquire a realised sense of the 
vanity of posthumous fame. Tlie younger 
Pliny painted faithfully the ideal of 
Stoicism when he described one of his 
friends as a man “ who did nothing for 
ostentation, but all for conscience ; who 
sought the reward of virtue in itself, 
and not in the praise of man.”“ Nor 
were the Stoics less emphatic in dis- 
tinguishing the obligation from the 
attraction of virtue. It was on this 
point that they separated from the more 
refined Epicureans, who were often will- 
ing to sublimate to the highest degree 
the kind of pleasure they proposed as an 
object, provided only it were adrnitted 
that pleasure is necessarily the ultimate 
end of our actions. But this the Stoics 
firmly denied. “ Pleasure,” they argued, 
“ is the companion, not the guide, of our 
course.”” “ We do not love virtue because 
it gives us pleasure, but it gives us 
pleasure because we love it.” ** “ The wise 
man will not sin, though both gods and 
men should overlook the deed, for it is 


I Seneca, Dg Vit Beat c. xx 

= Seneca, Ep, cxiii 3 Seneca, Ep Ixxxl. 

4 Persius, Sai i 4^-47. 5 Epictetus, Ench, xxiii. 

^ Seneca, Dc Ira^ iii. 41. 

7 Seneca, Cms. ad Helv, xlii. 

8 Marc. Aur. vii. 67. 9 Marc. Aur. iv. 20. 

*0 Pliny, Bp, i. ea. 

« “Non oux, sed comes voluptas." {De Vtt Beat, 
c. via.) .. , . ' 

“Voluptas non est merces nec causa virtutis, sea 
accessio; nec quia delectat placet sed quia placet 
delecUt.** (i^.c, 5 x:.> 
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noi fear of punishment or of 

sham 3^ that he abstains from sin. It is 
from the desire and obligaticn of what is 
just ard gcodT- “ To ask to be paid for 
virtue is as if the oye demanded a reconi- 
pense^fcr seeing, or the feet for walking.*’® 
In doing^good, man ^‘should be like the 
vine wiiich Jias produced grapes, and 
asks for nothing more after it has pro- 
duced its proper fruit.’' 2 His end, accord- 
ing to these teachers, is not to find peace 
either in life or in death. It is to do his 
duty, and to tell the truth 

Tile second distinguishing feature of 
Stoicism I have noliced vras the complete 
Suppression of the aifedicnsto make Vvay 
for the absolute aS'.,eacency of reason. 
There are two great diiislons of char- 
acter correspLncmg i cry nearly to the 
Stoical and SjiCU'can temperaments I 
have described — that in which the will 
predominates, aid that in which the 
desires are supreme. A good man of the 
first class is one vrhoso will, directed by a 
sense of duty, pursues the course ha 
believes to be right, in spite of strong 
temptations to pursue an opposite course, 
arising either fron Ins ov n passiors and 
tendencies, cr from the circumstances 
that surrcanc him, A good man of the 
second class Is one vho Is so happily 
const* tuted that hiS sympathies a.nd 
desi.es instinctively tend to v.rluous ends 
The first character is tns only one to 
which we can, strictly speaking, attach 
the idea of ment, and it is also the onh?* 
one which is capable of rising to high 
efforts of continuous and heroic sdf- 
sacnSce ; but, on the otiicr hand, there is 
a charm in the spontaneous action of the 
unforced desires which disciplired virtue 
can perhaps never attain. The man who 
is consistently generous ihrough a sense 
of duty, when his natural temperament 
impels him to advance, and when every 
exercise of benevolence causes him a 
pang, dese^wes in the very highest degree 
our admiration ; but he whose generosity 
costs him no eiiort, but is the natural 
gratiScation of his ahectiens, attracts a far 
larger measure cf our love. Correspond- 
ing to these two casts of character, we | 
find two distinct theories of education, 
the aim of the one being chiefly to 
strengthen the will, and that of the other 
to guide the desires. The principal 

- Peregfinus apud Aul GeUias, xti. jii Peregrinus 
was a Cynic, but bis doctrine on this po’ntwas identical 
with that or tae Stoics 

^ Marc. Aur, ix. 4 a 3 '*!arc. Av.r, 1 -. 6 
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examples of the first are the SpUiL.an ard 
Stoical systems of antiquity, and, 
some modifications, the asceticism of the 
Middle Ages. The object cf these sys- 
tems was to enable men to endure pain, 
to repress manifest and acknowkdgod 
desires, to relinquish erjo} meats, to 
establisii an absolute empire over their 
emotions. On the other hand, tli=;re is a 
method cf education ^.vh.ch was never 
more prevalent than in t.:e day, 

whicli exhausts its efbrts :n making 
virtue altraCvive, in assoc'arirg *'" with 
all the cha.rms of imagination and of 
piosperlty, and in thus -nsensibly draw- 
ing the desires in the vv-shed-for i rec- 
tion. As the first system i& especially 
suited to a disturbed and military sou' cty, 
which requires and elicits strong efioits 
cf the will, and ts therefore the special 
sphere of heroic \irtues, so the lati-er 
belongs naturally to a tra^iqinl and highly 
organised civilisaiiodn. Vvh.oh is therefore 
very favourable to tiro amuable qaahues, 
and at is probable that as ch .lisation 
advances the heroic type will In conse- 
quence become more and more rare, and 
a kind of self-indulgent goodness more 
common. The circumstances c ' tns 
ancient societies led them to the former 
type, of whiCh the Stoics furnished the 
extreme expression in their doctrine that 
the affections are of the nature oi a 
d sease^ — a doctiine vdtich ihc}' Justified 
by the same kino arguments as those 
which are new often eniplojec by meta- 
phys’eisns to prove tnat love, anger, aid 
the like can only be asenoed by' a figure 
of speech to the Deity. Perturbation, 
they contended, is necessarily imperfec- 
tion, auid none of its forms can in conse- 
quence be ascribed to a perfect being. 
We have a clear intuitive perception that 
reason is the highest, and should be the 
dixecting, power of an intelligent being ; 
but every act which is perfcrined at the 
instigation of the emotions is v^xthdravn 
from the empire of reason Hence it was 
infen-ed that while the will sliould be 

5 Seneca, tr, in one of liis> letters , i\ ), 

subchses a good dcas on this p.vi t Hcd'-i \ s ^ usb- 
ti»’C^ on bet A een affections and in I’aJies 1 oe f "st, 'le 
says, are iTational, and therefoie rep'*o‘’e.i'-ib''e nove- 
ments of^tlie soul, whicn, if repeated* a-'d unrepress d, 
tend to form aa irrational and e’til hao»t, a-'O to the 
last he in tbn letter restricts the term disease He 
illustrates this distinction by obsen. inq that colds and 
any otner slig^ht a Imeats if uncnecked anci ^’eg’ectwJ, 
may produce an o'^^anic d'sease The -y’se n*ar, he 
saj s, IS iRrhoI’y t-ee trom moral d*st.ase but no man can 
comp^eteb^ emanapate a.mseit troni a^lcctions, though 
be should make this his constant oo^ect 
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educated to act habitually in the direction 
of virtue, even the emotions that seem 
most titled to second it should be abso- 
lutely proscribed. Thus Seneca has 
elaborated at leng*th the distinction be- 
tween clemency and pity, the first being 
one of the highest virtues, and the latter 
a positive vice. Clemency, he says, is an 
habitual disposition to gentleness in the 
application of punishments. It is that 
moderation which remits something of 
an incurred penalty ; it is the opposite of 
cruelty, which is an habitual disposition 
to rigour. Pity, on the other hand, bears 
to clemency the same kind of relation as 
superstition to religion. It is the weak- 
ness of a feeble mind that flinches at the 
sight of suffering. Clemency is an act 
of judgment, but pit]^ disturbs the judg- 
ment. Clemency adjudicates upon the 
proportion between suffering and guilt. 
Pity contemplates only suffering, and 
gives no thought to its cause. Clemency, 
in the midst of its noblest efforts, is per- 
fectly passionless ; pity is unreasoning 
emotion. Clemency is an essential 
characteristic of the sage ; pity is only 
suited for weak women and for diseased 
minds. The sage will console those who 
weep, but without weeping with them ; 
he will succour the shipwrecked, gi\e 
hospitality to the proscribed, and alms 

to the poor, restore the son to the 

mother’s tears, save the captive from the 
arena, and even bury the criminal ; but 
in all this his mind and his countenance 
will be alike untroubled. He will feel 
no pity. He will succour, he will do 
good, for he is born to assist his fellows, 
to labour for the welfare of mankind, 

and to offer to each one his part His 

countenance and his soul will betray no 
emotion as he looks upon the withered 
legs, the tattered rags, the bent and 
emaciated frame of the beggar. But he 
will help those who are worthy, and, like 
the gods, his leaning will be towards the 

wretched It is only diseased eyes that 

grow moist in beholding tears in other 
eyes, as it is no true sympathy, but only 
weakness of nerves, that leads some to 
laugh always wdien others laugh, or to 
yawn when others yawn.”' 

Cicero, in a sentence which might be 
adopted as the motto of Stoicism, said 
that Homer “ attributed human qualities 
to the gods ; it would have been better 
to have imparted di\ine qualities to 


nien.’’ The remarkable passage I have 
just cited serves to show the extremes to 
which the Stoics pushed this imitation. 
And, indeed, if we compare the dif- 
ferent virtues that have flourished among 
Pagans and Christians, we invariably 
find that the prevailing type of excellence 
among the former is that in which the 
will and judgment, and among the latter 
that in which the emotions, are most 
prominent. Friendship rather than love, 
hospitality rather than chanty, magna- 
nimity rather than tenderness, clemency 
rather than sympathy, are the character- 
istics of ancient goodness The Stoics, 
who carried the suppression of the emo- 
tions farther than any other school, 
laboured with great zeal to compensate 
the injury thus done to the benevolent 
side of our nature by greatly enlarging 
the sphere of reasoned and passionless 
philanthropy. They taught, in the most 
emphatic language, the fraternity of all 
men, and the consequent duty of each 
man consecrating his life to the welfare 
of others. They developed this general 
doctrine in a series of detailed precepts, 
which, for the range, depth, and beauty 
of their charity, have never been sur- 
passed. They even extended their 
compassion to crime, and, adopting the 
paradox of Plato that all guilt is igno- 
rance,* treated it as an involuntary 
disease, and declared that the only legi- 
timate ground of punishment is preven- 
tion.* But, however fully they might ^ 
reconcile in theory their principles with ' 
the widest and most active benevolence, 
they could not wholly counteract the prac- 
tical evil of a system which declared war 
against the whole emotional side of our 
being, and reduced human virtue to a 
kind of majestic egotism ; proposing as 
examples Anaxagoras, who, when told 
that his son had died, simply observed, 

“ I never supposed that I had "begotten an 
immortal or Stilpo, who, when his 
country had been ruined, his native city 
captured, and his daughters carried away 
as slaves or as concubines, boasted that 
he had lost nothing, for the sage is inde- 

* “ Peccantes vero <^uid habet cur oderit, cum error 
illos in Imiusmodi dehcta cornpellat ? ** (Sen, De /r<ar, 
t. 14 ) This IS a favourite thought of Marcus Aurelius, 
to which he reverts again and again. See, too, 
Arrian, i. t8. 

* ** Ergo ne homini quidem nocebimus cjuia peccavit 
sed ne peccet, nec unquam ad praeteritum sed ad 
futurum pcena referetur,” {Ilnd, it. 31 ) In the philo- 
sophy of Plato, on the other hand, punishment was 
cmeay expiatory and purificatory. (X.ermmier, Inirod* 
h VJHtsicdrt du Drottj p. *23 ) 


s De CUm it* 6* 7, 
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pendent of circumstances.* The frame- 
work or theory of benevolence might be 
theie, but the animating spirit was absent. 
Men w ho taught that the husband or the 
father should look with perfect indiffer- 
ence on the death of his wife or his child, 
and that the philosopher, though he may 
shed tears of pretended sympathy in I 
order to console his suffering friend, 
must suffer no real emotion to penetrate | 
his breassl,® could ne\er found a true or ; 
lasting religion of benevolence. Men W'ho 
lefu&ed to recognise pain and sickness as 
evils were scarcely likely to be very eager 
to relieve them in others. 

In truth, the Stoics, who taught that 
all virtue was conformity to nature, were 
in this respect eminently false to their 
own principle. Human nature, as re- 
vealed to us by reason, is a composite 
thing, a constitution of many parts differ- 
ing^ in kind and dignity, a hieiarchy in 
which many pow’ers are intended to co- 
exist, but in diffeient positions of ascen- 
dency or subordination. To make the 
higher part of our natuie our wdiole 
nature is not to lestore out to mutilate 
humaniU, and this mutilation has never 
been attempted w'lthout producing grave 
evils. As philanthropists, the Stoics, 
through their passion for unity, were led 
to the extirpation of those emotions which 
nature intended as the chief springs of 
benevolence. As speculative philosophers, 
they were entangled by the same desire 
in a long tram of pitiable paradoxes. 
Their famous doctiines that all virtues 
are equal, or, more correctly, are the 
same ; that all vices are equal ; that 
nothing is an evil which does not affect 
our will, and that pam and bereavement 
are, in consequence, no ills;^ though 
partially explained away and frequently 

> Seitcca, De Lonstanf v. Compare and con- 
trast this famous sen<ence of Anaxagoras ^\lth that of 
one of the earh Ch-ist^an hermits; Someone told the 
hermit that iiis father was dead “Cease your 
blasphemy," he ans^vered , “my rather is immortal ” 
(Sociates, Bed. Hist iv. ^3 ) 

s Epictetus, Ench 16, 18 

S The dispute about whether anj thing but virtue is a 
good was, in reality, a somewhat childish quarrel about 
words ; for the Stoics, who indignantly denounced the 
Peripatetics for maintaining the affirmative, adnutted 
that health, tnends, etc , should be sought not as 
“ goods," but as “ preferabLs " See a long discussion 
on this matter in Cicero {De Ftnib hb 111 iv ) The 
Stoical doctnne of the equality of all vices was formally 
repudiated by Marcus Aurelius, who maintained (11. to), 
with Theophrastus, that faults of desire were worse 
than faults of anger. The other Stoics, while dogma- 
ticall)' asserting the equality of all virtues as well as 
tJae equality of all vices, m their particular judgments 
graduated their praise or blame much in the same way 
as the rest of the worln. 


disregarded by the Roman Slolcs, weie 
yet sulliciently prominent to give then^ 
teaching something of an unnatural and 
alfected appearance. Prizing only a single 
object, and developing only a single side 
of their nature, their minds became nar- 
row and their views contracted. Thus, 
while the Epicureans, urging men to 
study nature m order to banish super- 
stition, endeavoured to correct that ig- 
norance of physical science which was 
one of the chief impediments lo ihe 
progress of the ancient mind, the Stoics 
for the most part disdained a study which 
was other than the pursuit of virtue.* 
While the Epicurean poet painted in 
magnificent language the perpetual pro- 
gress of mankind, the Stoic was essen- 
tially letrospective, and exhausted ins 
stiength in vain efforts to restoie the 
simplicity of a bygone age. While, loo, 
the school of Zeno produced many of the 
best and greatest men vvno have ever 
iiv'ed, it must be acknowledged that its 
records exhibit a rather unusual numbei 
of examples of high professions falsified in 
action, and of men who, di^plaj ing in some 
foi ms the most undoubted and transcen- 
dent virtue, fell in others far below the 
average of mankind. The elder Cato, 
who, though not a philosopher, was a 
model of philosophers,^ was conspicuous 
for his inhumanity to his slaves.® Bi ulus 
was one of the most extortionate usurers 
of his time, and several citizens of Salamis 
died of starvation, imprisoned because 
they could not pay the sum be demanded ^ 
No one eulogised more eloquent!}' the 
austere simplicity of life which Stoicism 
advocated than Sallust, who m a cor- 
rupt age wras notorious for his rapacity. 
Seneca himself w^as constitutionally a 
nervous and timid man, endeavouring — 
not always with success — to support him- 
self by a sublime philosophy. He guided, 
under circumstances of extreme difficulty, 
the cause of vhtue, and his death is one 

» See Seneca {Bp Ixxxix } Seneca hirT^ul, how- 
ever, has de\oted a work to natural history, but the 
g-cneral tendency of the school was certainly to conce n 
trate all attention upon morals, and all, or nearl> all, 
the great naturalists were Epicore.ans. Cicero puts 
into the mouth of the Epicurean the sentence : 
" Omnium autem rerum natura cognita levamur 
superstitione, hberamur mortis metu,^ non conturba- 
mur ignoratione rerum " (Z)tf Fm. i } ; and Virgil 
expressed an eminently Epicurean sentiment in his 
famous lines • 

“ Felix, qui potuit rerum tognoscere causas, 

Quique metus omnes et mexorabiie fatum 
Subjant pedtbus, strepitumque Acherontis avari " 
— Georg;. 490-49% 

» Plutarch, Cato Ma^or. 

S Cicero, Ad AiUc.^ vi. s. 
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of the noblest antiquity records ; but his 
life was deeply marked by the taint of 
flattery, and not free from the taint of 
avarice, and it is, unhappily, certain that 
he lent his pen to conceal or varnish one 
of the worst crimes of Nero. The courage 
of Lucan failed signally under torture, 
and the flattery which he bestowed upon 
Nero, in his Pharsalia^ ranks with the 
Epigrams of Martial as probably the 
extreme limit of sycophancy to which 
Roman literature descended. 

While, too, the main object of the 
Stoics was to popularise philosophy, the 
high standard of self-control they exacted 
rendered their system exceedingly unfit 
for the great majority of mankind and for 
the ordinary condition of affairs. Life 
is history, not poetry. It consists mainly 
of little things, rarely illumined by flashes 
of great heroism, rarely broken by great 
dangers, or demanding great exertions. 
A moral system, to govern society, must 
accommodate itself to common characters 
and mingled motives. It must be capable 
of influencing natures that can never rise 
to an heroic level. It must tincture, 
modify, and mitigate where it cannot 
eradicate or transform. In Christianity 
there are always a few persons seeking, 
by continual and painful efforts, to reverse 
or extinguish the ordinary feelings of 
humanity \ but in the great majority of 
cases the influence of the religious prin- 
ciple upon the mind, though very real, is 
not of a nature to cause any serious strain 
or struggle. It is displayed in a cer- 
tain acquired spontaneity of impulse. It 
softens the character, purifies and directs 
the imagination, blends insensibly with 
the habitual modes of thought, and, 
without revolutionising, gives a tone and 
bias to all the forms of action. But 
Stoicism was simply a school of heroes. 
It recognised no gradations of virtue or 
vice. It condemned all emotions, all 
spontaneity, all mingled motives, all the 
principles, feelings, and impulses upon 
which the virtue of common men mainly 
depends. It was capable of acting only 
on moral natures that were strung to the 
highest tension, and it was, therefore, 
naturally rejected by the multitude. 

The central conception of this philo- 
sophy of self-control was the dignity^ of 
man. Pride, which looks within, making 
man seek his own approbation — as dis- 
tinguished from vanity, which looks 
without, and shapes its conduct accord- 
ing to the opinions of others — was not 


only permitted in Stoicism, it was even 
its leading moral agent. The sense 
of virtue, as I have elsewhere observed, 
occupies in this system much the same 
place as the sense of sin in Christianity. 
Sin, in the conception of the ancients, 
v/as simply disease, and they deemed it 
the part of a wise man to correct it, but 
not to dwell upon its circumstances. In 
the many disquisitions which Epictetus 
and others have left us concerning the 
proper frame of mind in which man 
should approach death, repentance for 
past sin has absolutely no place, nor do 
the ancients appear to have ever realised 
the purifying and spiritualising influence 
it exercises upon character. And while 
the reality of moral disease was fully 
recognised, while a lofty, and indeed un- 
attainable, ideal was continually pro- 
posed, no one doubted the essential 
excellence of human nature, and very 
few doubted the possibility of man ac- 
quiring by his own will a high degree of 
virtue. In this last respect there was a 
wide difference between the teaching of the 
Roman moralists and of the Greek poets.* 
Homer continually represents courage, 
anger, and the like as the direct inspira- 
tion of heaven. iEschylus, the great poet 
of fatalism, regards every human passion 
as but a single link in the great chain of 
causes forged by the inexorable will of 
Zeus. There are, indeed, few grander 
things in poetry than his picture of the 
many and various motives that urged 
Clytemnestra to the slaughter of Aga- 
memnon — revenge for her murdered 
daughter, love for .^gisthus, resent- 
ment at past breaches of conjugal duty, 
jealousy of Cassandra — all blending in 
that fierce hatred that nerved her 
arm against her husband’s life; while 
above all this tumult of passion^ the 
solemn song of Cassandra proclaimed 
that the deed was but the decree of 
Heaven, the harvest of blood springing 
from the seed of crime, the accomplish- 
ment of the ancient curse that was 
destined to cling for ever to the hapless 
I'ace of Atreus. Before the body of the 
murdered king, and in presence of the 
wildest paroxysms of human passion, 
the bystanders bowed their heads, ex- 
claiming, “ Zeus has willed it — ^Zeus the 

* This contrast is noticed and largely illustrated by 
M. Montde in bis interesting little work Stotcisvne 4 
Rome^ and also by Legendre in bis Tratii de VOptman^ 
mt Mitmires ^ur servir it I *Msiotre de Pes^rti hummit- 
(Venise, i73S> 
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supreme Ruler, the God who does all ; 
for what can happen in the world without 
the will of Zeus ? 

But conceptions of this kind had little 
or no place in the philosophy of Rome. 
The issue of human enterprises and the 
disposition of the gifts of fortune were 
recognised as under the control of Provi- 
dence ; but man was master of his own 
feelings, and was capable of attaining 
such excellence that he might even chal- 
lenge comparison with the gods. Auda- 
cious as such sentiments may now ap- 
pear, they were common to most schools 
of Roman moralists. “ We boast justly 
of our own ^ virtue,” said the eclectic 
Cicero, “which we could not do if w^e 
derived it from the Deity and not from 
ourselves.” “All mortals judge that 
fortune is to be received from the gods 
and wisdom from ^ ourselves.”* The 
Epicurean Horace, in his noblest ode, 
described the just man, confident in his 
virtue, undaunted amid the crash of 
worlds, and he tells us to pray only for 
those things which Jupiter gives and 
takes away. “ He gives life, he gives 
wealth ; an untroubled mind I secure for 
myself.”®^ “ The calm of a mind blest in 
the consciousness of its virtue ” was the 
expression of supreme felicity the Epicu- 
reans had derived from their master.^ 
Lucretius, in a magnificent passage, desig- 
nates Epicurus as a god, and boasts that 
the popular divinities dwindle into insigni- 
ficance befoie him. Ceres, he says, gave 
men corn, and Bacchus wdne, but Epicurus 
the principles of virtue. Hercules con- 
quered monsters, Epicurus conquered 
vice.-* “ said Juvenal, “ for a 

healthy mind in a healthy body. Ask 

for a brave soul unscared by death 

But there are things you can give your- 
self.” ^ “Misfortune, and losses, and 
calumny,” said Seneca, “disappear before 
virtue as the taper before the sun.”^ “ In 

* ** Atque hoc quidem omnes mortales sic habent 
commoditatem prospentatemquc vitae a diis se habere, 
wrtutem autem nemo unquam acceptam dco retiilit. 
Nimirum recte. Propter virtutem enim jure laudamur 
et m virtute recte grloriamur. Quod non contingeret si 
id donum a deo, non a nobis haberetnus.** (Cicero, De 
Nai, Deor, in 36.) 

® Ep* i. x8, 3 Seneca, Ep bcvi. 

4 Lucretius, y. It was a Greek proverb that Apollo 
begat -®sculapius to heal the body, and Plato to heal 
the souL (Legendre, TraiU de VOpinmit tome i 

5 Orandum est ut sit mens sana m corpore sano , 

Portem posce animum, mortis terrore carentem 

Monstro, quod ipse tibi possis dare ’* 

—Juvenal, Sat. x 356. 

Marcus Aurelms recommends prayer, but only that we 
may be freed from evil desires, (is. xi.) 

Seneca, Ep. JxvL 


one point the sage is superior to God. 
God owes it to His nature not to fear, but 
the sage owes it to himself. Sublime 
condition ! he joins the frailty of a man 
to the security of a god.”* “ Except for 
immortality,” he elsewhere writes, “the 
sage is like to God.”® “ It is thecharac- 
tenstic of a wise man,” added Epictetus, 
“ that he looks for all his good and evil 
from himself. ”3 “ As far as his rational 
nature is concerned, he is in no degree 
inferior to the gods.”'^ 

There were, however, other veins of 
thought exhibited in Stoicism which 
greatly modified and sometimes positively 
contradicted this view of the relations of 
man to the Deity. The theology of the 
Stoics vras an ill-defined, uncertain, and 
somewhat inconsistent Pantheism ; the 
Divinity was especially worshipped under 
the two aspects of Providence and moral 
goodness, and the soul of man was re- 
garded as “a detached fragment of the 
Deity,” 5 or as at least pervaded and 
accompanied by a divine energy. “There 
never,” said Cicero, “was a great man 
without an Inspnatlon from on high.”^ 
“ Nothing,” said Seneca, “ is closed to 
God. He is present in our conscience. 
He interv’enes m our thoughts.”^ “ I tell 
thee, Lucilius,” he elsewhere writes, “a 
sacred spirit dwells within us, the ob- 
server and the guardian of our good and 

evil deeds No man is good without 

God, Who, sa\e by His assistance, can 
rise above fortune He gives noble and 
lofty counsels. A God (what God I know 
not) dwells in e\ery good man ”® “ Offer 
to ihe God that is in thee,” said Marcus 
Aurelius, “a manly being, a citizen, a 
soldier at his post ready to depart from 
life as soon as the trumpet sounds.”* 
“ It is sufficient to believe in the Genius 
who is within us, and to honour him by 
a pure worship.” 

Passages of this kind are not unfre- 
quent in Stoical writings. More com- 
monly, however, virtue is reprcbcnted as 
a human act imitating God. This was 
the meaning of the Platonic maxim, 

* Seneca, Ep Iiu » De Comt Sap. vui 

3 Ench xlviii, 4 Ariian, J. 12 

5 Arnan, h. 8. .Tbe same doctrine is strongly stated 
in Seneca {Ep. xcii ) 

® Cicero, De Nat. Dear. ii. 66 

7 Ep. bbcxui. Somewhat similar sentiments are 
attributed to Thalet, and Bion (Diogr Laert.) 

8 Ep. all. There are some beautitui sentiments of 
this kind m Plutarch's treatise, De Sera Numutts 
Vmdtcteu It was a saying- of Pythagoras that **we 
become better as we approach the gods ” 

9 Marc. Aur. lii. 5. Mato Aur 
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“ Follow GoJ/' wh'ch Jie Stoics contJiiu- 
ally repeated, which they developed in 
many passages of the most touching and 
beautiful piety* and to which they added 
the duty of the most absolute and un- 
questioning submission to the decrees of 
Providence. Their doctrine on this latter 
point harmonised well with their anti- 
pathy to the emotional side of our being. 

“ To weep, to complain, to groan, is to 
rebel “ to fear, to grieve, to be angry, 
as to be a deserter.”® “ Remember that 
you are but an actor, acting whatever 
part the Master has ordained. It may be 
short, or it may be long. If he wishes 
you to represent a poor man, do so 
heartily ; if a cripple, or a magistrate, or 
a private man, in each case act your part 
with honour.” 3 « Never say of anything 
that you have lost it, but that you have 
restored it ; your wile and child die — you 
have restored them ; your farm is taken 
from you — that also is restored.^ It is 
seized by an impious man. What is it to 
you by whose Instrumentality He who 
gave it reclaims it ? ” ^ God does not 
keep a good man in prosperity. Retries, 
He strengthens him, He prepares him 
for Himself.”^ “Those whom God 
approves, whom He loves, He hardens, 
He proves, He exercises; but those whom 
He seems to indulge and spare, He pre- 
serves for future ills.”* With a beautiful 
outburst of submissive gratitude, Marcus 
Aurelius exclaims, “ Some have said, O 
dear city of Cecrops ! — ^but thou, canst 
thou say, O dear city of Jupiter?..,... 
All that is suitable to thee, O world, is 
suitable to me.” ^ 

These passages, which might be in- 
definitely multiplied, serve to show how 
successfully the Stoics laboured, by dilat- | 
ing' upon the conception of Providence, j 
to mitigate the arrogance which one 
aspect of their teaching unquestionably 
displayed. But in this very attempt 
another danger was incurred, upon which 
a very large proportion of the moral 
systems of all ages have been wrecked. 
A doctrine which thus enjoins absolute 
submission to the decrees of Providence,® 

1 Seneca. Nat Queesi iii. 

a Marc. Aur, x. 25, 3 EpJet JEVtcA. acviu 

4 Epjct. Sficht xi S Seneca^ De I*rov> i» 

6 Ibid IV, 7 Marc. Aurel. ii. a, 3 

8 The languagfe in which the Stoics sometimes spoke 
of the inexorable determination of all things by Provi- 
dence would appear logically inconsistent with free- 
will. In fact, however, the Stoics asserted ^the latter 
doctrine in unequivocal language, and in their practical 
ethics even exaggerated its power. Aulus Gehius 
tiVhcA Art vi, a) Ms preserved a passage m which 


which proscribes the arfections, and which 
represents its disciples as altogether in- 
dependent of surrounding circumstances, 
would in most conditions of society have 
led necessarily to quietism, and proved 
absolutely incompatible with active virtue. 
Fortunately, however, in the ancient 
civilisations the idea of virtue had from 
the earliest times been so indissolubly 
connected with that of political act*vn^y 
that the danger was for a long penoi 
altogether avoided. The State occupied 
111 antiquity a prominence in the thoughts 
of men which it never has attained in 
modern times. The influence of patriotism 
thrilled through every fibre of moral and 
intellectual life. The most profound 
philosophers, the purest moralists, the 
most sublime poets, had been soldiers or 
statesmen. Hence arose the excessive 
predominance occasionally accorded^ to 
civic virtues in ancient systems of ethics, 
and also not a few of their most revolting 
paradoxes. Plato advocated community 
of wives, mainly on the ground that the 
children produced would be attached 
more exclusively to their country.* Aris- 
totle may be almost said to have made 
the difierence between Greek and bar- 
barian the basis of his moral code. The 
Spartan legislation was continuajly ex- 
tolled as an ideal, as the Venetian 
constitution by the writers of the seven- 
teenth century. On the other hand, the 
contact of the spheres of speculation and 
of political activity exercised in one 
respect a very beneficial influence upon 
ancient philosophies. Patriotism almost 
always occupied a prominence in the 
scale of duties which forms a striking 
contrast to the neglect or discredit into 
which it has fallen among modern 
teachers. We do, indeed, read of an 
Anaxagoras pointing to heaven as to his 
true country, and pronouncing exile to be 
no evil, as the descent to the infernal 
regions is the same from every land ; 
blit such sentiments, though not unknown 
among the Epicureans and the Cynics, 

Chrybippus exerted his subtlety In reconciling the two 
things. See, too, Arrian* i. 17. , 

» We have an extremely cunous illustration of this 
mode of thought in a speech of Archytas of Tarentum 
on the evils ot sensuality, which Cicero has preserved. 
He considers the greatest of these evils to be that the 
vice predisposes men to unpatriotic acts. 'Nullam 
capitaliorem pestem quam corporis voluptatem, homi- 
nibus a natura datam ..Hinc patn© proditiones, 
Ttunc rerumpublicarum eveisiones, nine cum hostibus 
dandestina colloquia nasdl,'* etc. (Cicero, Zfe Se- 
neci* xii ) 

^ Diog. Ladrt. Anwe, 
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were diametrically^ opposed to the pre- 
vailing tone. Patriotism was represented 
as a moral duty, and a duty of the highest 
order. Cicero only echoed the common 
opinion of antiquity in that noble passage 
in which he asserts that the love we owe 
our country is even holier and more pro- 
found than that we owe our nearest 
kinsman, and that he can have no claim 
to the title of a good man who even 
hesitates to die in its behalf.* 

* A necessary consequence of this promi- 
nence of patriotism was the practical 
character of most ancient ethics. We 
find, indeed, moralists often esliorting 
men to moderate their ambition, consol- 
ing them under political adversity, and 
urging that there are some circumstances 
under which an upright man should for 
a time withdraw from public affairs ;* 
but the general duty of taking part in 
political life was emphatically asserted, 
and the vanity of the quietist theory of 
life not only maintained, but even some- 
what exaggerated. Thus Cicero declared 
that “all virtue is in action. ”3 The 
younger Pliny mentions that he once 
lamented to the Stoic Euphrates the 
small place which his official duties left 
for philosophical pursuits ; but Euphrates 
answered that tne discharge of public 
affairs and the administration of justice 
formed a part, and the most important 
part, of philosophy, lor he who is so 
engaged is but practising the precepts 
of the schools,* It was a fundamental 
maxim of the Stoics that humanity is a 
body in which each limb should act solely 
and continually with a view to the in- 
terests of the whole. Marcus Aurelius, 
the purest mind of the sect, w’as for 
nineteen years the active ruler of the 
civilised globe. Thrasea, Helvidius, 
Cornutus, and a crowd of others who 
l'\^d adopted Stoicism as a religion, lived, 
and in many cases died, in obedience to 
its precepts, struggling for the liberties 
of their country in the darkest hours of 
tyranny. 

Men who had formed such high con- 
ceptions of duty, who had bridled so 
completely the tumult of passion, and 

* “ Can sunt parentes, cari llben, propmqui, fami- 
Hares ; sed omnes omnium cantates patna una conv 
plexa est ; pro qua quis bonus dubitet mortem oppetere 
til ei sit protuturus ? i. xp) 

a See Seneca, Consol ad Hehvtam and De Oizo 
S&pun ; and Plutarch, Pe ExUto, The first of these 
works is the basis of one of the most beautitul com- 
positions in the English language, Bolmgbroke’s 
jRej^ctwns on ExUe^ 
i De Oj^cvts, 4 Epitt i. lo 


whose lives were spent in a calm sense of 
virtue and of dignity, were little likely to 
be assailed by the superstitious fears that 
are the nightmare of weaker men. The 
preparation for death was deemed one 
of the chief ends of philosophy.* The 
thought of a coming change assisted the 
mind in detaciiing itself from the gifts of 
fortune, and the extinction of all super- 
stitious terrors completed the t}pe of 
self-reliant majest}^ which Stoicism had 
chosen for its ideal. But while it is 
certain that no philosophers expatiated 
upon death with a grander eloquence, or 
met it with a more placid courage, it can 
hardly be denied tiiat their constant dis- 
quisitions forced it into an unhealthy 
prominence, and somewhat discoloured 
their whole view of life. “ The Stoics,^’ 
as Bacon has said, “ bestowed too much 
cost on death, and by their preparations 
made it nioie fearful.”® There is a pro- 
found wisdom in the maxims of Spinoza, 
that “ the proper study of a wise man is 
not how to die, but how to live,” and that 
“ there is no subject on which the ^age 
will think less than death. A life of 
active duty is the best preparation for the 
end, and so large a part of the evil of 
death lies in its anticipation that an 
attempt to deprive it of its terrors by 
constant meditation almost necessarily 
defeats its object, while at the same time 
it forms an unnaturally icnse,^ feverish, 
and tragical character, annihilates the 
ambition and enthubiasm that are essen- 
tial to human pi ogress, and not urifre- 
quently casts a chill and a deadness over 
the alTections. 

Among the many half-pagan legends 
that were connected with Ireland duiing 
the Middle Ages, one of the most beautilui 
is that of the islands of life and of death. 
In a certain lake in Munster it is said 
there were two islands: into the first 
death could never enter, but age and 
sickness, and the weariness of life, and 
the paroxysms of fearful suflering were 
all known there ; and they did their work 
till the inhabitants, tired of their immor- 
tality, learned to look upon the opposite 
island as upon a haven of repose ; they 
launched their barks upon the gloomy 
waters ; they touched its shore, and they 
were at rest.* 

^ *• Tota entm plulobopnorum vita, ut ait j Jem, com- 
rtitntatio mortis est." (Licero, True i 30, ad Jin ) 

i hssay on Deaths 3 Spmoza, hthics, iv. 67. 

4 Camden Monta’emberfc notices a simiiar legend 
as exiting in Brittany {LesMoznes d'Oeadeni, toinen 
p 3^87). Procopius {De Bello Goth, u. so) says that it 
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This legend, which is far more akin to 
the spirit of Paganism than to that of 
Chrlstianityj and is in fact only another 
form of the myth of Tithonus, represents 
with great fidelity the aspect in which 
death was regarded by the exponents of 
Stoicism. There was much difference of 
opinion and of certitude in the judgments 
of the ancient philosophers concerning 
the future destinies of the soul, but they 
were unanimous in regarding death 
simply as a natural rest, and in attri- 
buting the terrors that were connected 
with it to a diseased imagination. Death, 
they said, is the only evil that does not 
afflict us when present. While we are, 
death is not ; when death has come, we 
are not. It is a false belief that it only 
follows, it also precedes, life. It is to be 
as we were before we were born. The 
candle which has been extinguished is in 
the same condition as before it was lit, 
and the dead man as the man unborn. 
Death is the end of all sorrow. It either 
secures happiness or ends sufiering. It 
frees the slave from his cruel master, 
opens the prison door, calms the qualms 
ol pain, closes the struggles of poverty. 
It is the last and best boon of nature, for 
it frees man from all his cares. It is at 
worst but the close of a banquet we 
have enjoyed. Whether it be desired or 
whether it be shunned, it is no curse and 
no evil, but simply the resolution of our 
being into its primitive elements, the law 
of our nature to which it is our duty 
cheerfully to conform. 

Such were the leading topics that were 
employed in that beautiful literature of 
Consolations which the academic Grantor 
is said to have originated, and which 
occiyjies so large a place in the writings 
of Cicero, Plutarch, and the Stoics. 
Cicero, like all the school of Plato, 
added to these motives a veiy firm and 
constant reference to the immortality of 
the soul. Plutarch held the same doc- 
trine with equal assurance ; but he gave 
it a much less conspicuous position in his 
Consolations^ and he based it not upon 
philosophical grounds, but upon the testi- 
monies of the oracles and upon the 
mysteries of Bacchus.* Among the 
Stoics the doctrine shone with a faint 
and uncertain light, and was seldom or 


is impossible for men to live in the west of Britain, and 
that the district fe believed to be inhabited by the soula 


of the dead * . — , 

* Vmdiciaaxxd hta ConifaUtito 


ad Uvarem, 


never adopted as a motive. But that 
which is most impressive to a student 
who turns from the religious literature of 
Christianity to the^ pagan philosophies is 
the complete absence in the latter of all 
notion concerning the penal character of 
death. Death, according to Socrates/ 
either extinguishes life or emanci nates it 
from the thraldom of the body. Even in 
the first case it is a blessing — in the last 
it is the greatest of boons. Accustom 
yourself,” said Epicurus, to the thought’ 
that death is indifferent ; for all good 
and all evil consist in feeling, and what 
is death but the privation of feeling?”® 
“Souls either remain after death,” says 
Cicero, “ or they perish in death. If they 
remain, they are happy ; if they perish, 
they are not wretched. ”3 Seneca, con- 
soling Polybius concerning the death of 
his brother, exhorts his friend to think, 
“ if the dead have any sensations, then 
my brother, let loose as it were from a 
life-long prison, and at last enjoying his 
liberty, looks down from a loftier- height 
on the wonders of nature and on all the 
deeds of men, and sees more clearly those 
divine things which he had so long 
sought in vain to understand. But 
why should I be afflicted for one who 
is either happy or is nothing ? To lament 
the fate of one who is happy is envy ; to 
lament the fate of a nonentity is mad- 
ness.”-* 

But while the Greek and Roman philo- 
sophers were on this point unanimous, 
there was a strong opposing current in 
the popular mind. The Greek word for 
superstition signifies literally fear of gods 
or dasmons ; and the philosophers some- 
times represent the vulgar as shuddering 
at the thought of death, through dread 
of certain endless sufferings to which it 
would lead them. The Greek mythology 
contains many fables on the subject^ 
Some South Italian vases represent scenes 
of infcinai torments not unlike those of 
the mediaeval frescoes. ^ The rapture with 


* la the Phado^ See, too, }\Iarc. Aurelius, 

U. X2. 

® See a very staking’ lette*" of Eo’curt.«! quoted by 
Diogenes Laert., in his ufe of that pkiiosopHe- Except 
a few sentences, quotea by other w - ters, tnese letters 
were all that remained of the works of Ep cu-us, till the 
recent discovery of one of his treatises at Herculaneum 
3 Ttese Quasi, i. * Consol ad Polyb xxvii. 

S Maury, Hist, des Rehgtons de la Grece antique. 
tom. i pp. sSa-cSS. M« Ravaisson, in his Memoir on 
Stoicism {Acad, des Inscripitons et Belles-lettres, tom 
X3n.), has enlarged on the terrorism of paganism, but 
has, I think, exaggerated it. Religions which selected 
games as the natural form of devotion can ne'.cr have 
had any very alarming diaracter. 
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which ^ Epicureanism was received, as 
liberating the human mind from the 
thraldom of superstitious terrors, shows 
how galling must have been the yoke. 
In the poem of Lucretius, in occasional 
passages of Cicero and other Latin 
moralists — above all, in the treatise of 
Plutarch On Superstition — we may trace 
the deep impression these terrors had 
made upon the populace, even during the 
later period of the Republic and during 
the Empire. To destroy them was repre- 
sented as the highest function of philo- 
sophy. Plutarch denounced them as the 
worst calumny against the Deity, as more 
pernicious than atheism, as the evil con- 
sequences of immoral fables, and he 
gladly turned to other legends which 
taught a different lesson. Thus it was 
related that when, during a certain fes- 
tival at Argos, the horses that were to 
draw the statue of Juno to the temple 
were detained, the sons of the priestess 
yoked themselves to the car, and their 
mother, admiring their piety, prayed the 
goddess to reward them with whatever 
boon was the best for man. Her prayer 
was answered — they sank asleep and died.* 
In like manner the architects of the great 
temple of Apollo, at Delphi, prayed the 
god to select that reward which was best 
The oracle told them in reply to spend 
seven days in rejoicing, and on the fol- 
lowing night their reward would come- 
They, too, died in sleep.* The swan was 
consecrated to Apollo because its dying 
song was believed to spring from a pro- 
phetic inipulse.3 The Spanish Celts raised 
temples and sang hymns of praise to 
death. No philosopher of antiquity ever 
questioned tnat a good man, reviewing 
his life, might look u^on it without shame 
and even with positive complacency, or 
that the reverence with which men regard 
heroic deaths is a foretaste of the sen- 
tence of the Creator. To this confidence 
may be traced the tranquil courage, the 
complete absence of all remorse, so con- 
spicuous in the closing hours of Socrates 
and of many other of the sages of 

* Plutarch, Ad ApoUoMUfn, 

a Ihid 3 Cic. Txisc QuessU x. 

4 Phiiost. ApoU. of Tyan. v. 4. Hence tnoir passion 
for suidde, which SiHus Italicus commemorates in lines 
which I think very beautiful i— 

*' Pfodiga gens auims et properare facill’ma mortem : 

Namque ubi transcendit fiorentes vmbus annos 

Impatjens mvi, sperait novtsse seoectam 

Et fati modus in dextra est." ~i asS-assS. 

Valerius Madmus (u. m. § zz) speaks of Celts who 
celebrated the birth of men ’Rith lamentation, and their 
deaths with joy. 


antiquity. There is no fact in religious 
history more startling than the radical 
change that has in this respect j?assed 
over the character of devotion. It is said 
of Chilon, one of the seven sages of 
Greece, that at the close of his career he 
gathered his disciples around him, and 
congratulated himself that in a long life 
he could recall but a single act that sad- 
dened his dying hour. It was that, in a 
perplexing dilemma, he had allowed his 
love of a ffiend in some slight degree to 
obscure his sense of justice.* The writings 
of Cicero in his old age are full of pas- 
sionate aspirations to a futuie world, 
unclouded by one regret or by one fear. 
Seneca died tranquilly, bequeathing to 
his friends “the most precious of his 
possessions, the image of his life.*’* Titus 
on his deathbed declared that he could 
remember only a single act with which to 
reproach himself ^ On the last ni^ht in 
which Antoninus Pius lived the tribune 
came to ask for the pass-word of the 
night. The dying emperor gave him 
“ aequanimitas.”^ Julian, the last great 
representative of his expiring creed, 
caught up the same majestic strain. 
Amid the curses of angry priests and the 
impending ruin of the cause he loved, he 
calmly died in the consciousness of his 
virtue ; and his death, which is among 
the most fearless that antiquity records, 
was the last protest of philosophic pagan- 
ism against the new doctrine that bad 
arisen.^ 

It is customary with some vyriters, 
when exhibiting the many points ^ in 
which the ancient philosophers antici- 
pated Christian ethics, to represent 
Christianity as if it ^ were merely a 
development or authoritative confirma- 
tion of the highest teaching of paganism, 
or as if the additions were at least of 
such a nature that there is but little doubt 
that the best and purest spirits of the 
pagan world, had they known them, 
would have gladly welcomed them. But 
this conception, which contains a large 
amount of truth if applied to the teaching 
of many Protestants, is either grossly 
exaggerated or absolutely false if applied 

» Aulus Gelhus, NocieSf i. 

» Tacitus, Annedes, xv. 6a 

3 Sueton. Titus, 10 

4 Capitobnus, Antomnits, 

5 See the beautiful account of his last hours given 
^ Ammianus Marcellmus and reproduced b> Gibboo. 
There are some remarlcs well worth reading about the 
death of Julian and the state of thought that rendered 
such a'^eath possible an Dr. Newman’s Discozft'ses m 
Untvsf'suly EaucaifoH^ lect. ix. 
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to that of the patristic period or of 
mediasval Catholicism. On the very 
subject which the phiiosophers deemed 
the most important their unanimous con- 
clusion was the extreme antithesis of the 
teaching of Catholicism. The philo- 
sophers taught that death is “ a law and 
not a punishment * the Fathers taught 
that it is a penal infliction introduced 
into the world on account of the sin of 
Adam, which was also the cause of the 
appearance of all noxious plants, of all 
convulsions in the material globe, and, 
as was sometimes asserted, even of a 
diminution of the light of the sun. The 
first taught that death was the end of 
suffering ; they ridiculed as the extreme 
of folly the notion that physical evils could 
await those whose bodies had been re- 
duced to ashes, and they dwelt with 
emphatic eloquence upon the approach- 
ing, and, as they believed, final extinction 
of superstitious terrors. The second 
taught that death to the vast majority 
of the human race is but the beginning 
of endless and excruciating tortures — 
tortures before which the most ghastly 
of terrestrial sufferings dwindle into 
insignificance — tortures which no courage 
could defy — which none but an immortal 
being could endure. The first represented 
man as pure and innocent until his will 
had sinned ; the second represented him as 
under a sentence of condemnation at the 
very moment of his birth. No funeral 
sacrifices,** said a great writer of the first 
school, “ are offered for children who die 
at an early age, and none of the cere- 
monies practised at the funerals of adults 
are performed at their tombs, for it is 
believed that infants have no hold upon 

earth or upon terrestrial affections 

The law forbids us to honour them 
because it is irreligious to lament for 
those pure souls who have passed into a 
better life and a happier dwelling-place.*** 
“Whosoever shall tell us,** said a dis- 
tinguished exponent of the patristic 
theology, “that infants shall be quickened 
in Christ who die without partaking in 
His Sacrament, does both contradict the 
Apostle’s teaching and condemn the whole 

Church And he that is not quickened 

in Christ must remain in that condemna- 

* '■‘Lex non poena mors” was a favourite sajingf 

ainong" the ancients On the other hand, TertuUian 
very distinctly enunciated the patristic >iew. “Qui 
autem primordia hominis novimus, audent» deter^- 
minamus mortem non ex natura secutam hominem sed 
ex culpa.” {De Anima, 52 ) 

a Plutarch, Aii XJxorertu 


tion of which the Apostle speaks, * by one 
man’s offence condemnation came upon 
all men to condemnation.* To which 
condemnation infants aie born liable, as 
all the Church believes.’^ ^ The one school 
endeavoured to plant its foundations in the 
moral nature of mankind, by proclaiming 
that man can become acceptable to the 
Deity by his own virtue, and by this 
alone ; that all sacrifices, rites, and forms 
are indifferent, and that the true worship 
of God is the recognition and imitation 
of His goodness. According to the other 
school, the most heroic efforts of human 
virtue are insufficient to avert a sentence 
of eternal condemnation, unless united 
with an implicit belief in the teachings of 
the Church and a due observance of the 
rites it enjoins. By the philosophers the 
ascription of anger and vengeance to the 
Deity, and the apprehension of future 
torture at His hands, were unanimously 
repudiated ;® by the priests the opposite 
opinion was deemed equally censurable.^ 

These are fundamental points of differ- 
ence, for they relate to the fundamental 
principles of the ancient philosophy. The 
main object of the pagan philosophers 
was to dispel the terrors the imagination 
had cast around death, and by destroying 
this last cause of fear to secure the liberty 
of man. The main object of the Catholic 
priests has been to make death in itself 
as revolting and appalling as possible, 
and by representing escape from its 
terrors as hopeless, except by complete 
subjection to their rule, to convert it into 
an instrument of government. By multi- 
plying the dancing or warning skeletons 
and other sepulchral images representing, 
the loathsomeness of death without its 
repose ; by substituting inhumation for 
incremation, and concentrating the imagi- 
nation on the ghastliness of decay ; above 
all, by peopling the unseen world with 
demon phantoms and with excruciating 
tortures, the Catholic Church succeeded 
in making death in itself unspeakably 
terrible, and in thus preparing men for 
the consolations it could offer. Its 
legends, its ceremonies, its art,^ its dog- 

» St Augustine, Spist^ 166 

* **At hoc quidem commune cst omnium phdoso- 
phorum, non eorum modo qut deum nihil habere ipsum 
negotit dicunt, et nihil exbibcre alien; sed eorum 
etiam, qui deum semper agere aliquid et moltrt volunt, 
nutuquam nee irasa deum nec nocere.” (Ctc. X>« Offic* 
iu. 28.) 

3 See the refutation of Uie philosophic noUon in 
Lactantius, X>$ Ira Det, 

4 ** Revelation,” as I^essing observes in his essay bn 
this subject, '‘ha<i made Death the *king of terrors,' 
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matic leaching, all conspired to this end, 
and the history of its miracles is a strik* 
ing evidence of its success. The great 
majority of superstitions have ever clus- 
tered around two centres— the fear of 
death and the belief that every phenome- 
non of life is the result of a special spiritual 
interposition. Among the ancients they 
were usually of the latter kind. Auguries, 
prophecies, interventions in war, pro- 
digies avenging the neglect of some rite 
or marking some epoch in the fortunes of 
a nation or of a ruler, are the forms they 
usually assumed. In the Middle Ages, 
although these were very common, the 
most conspicuous superstitions took the 
form^ of visions of purgatory or hell, 
conflicts with visible demons, or Satanic 
miracles. Like those mothers w’ho 
govern their children by persuading them 
that the dark is crowded with spectres 
that will seize the disobedient, and who 
often succeed in creating an association 
of ideas which the adult man is unable 
altogether to dissolve, the Catholic priests 
resolved to base their power upon the 
nerves ; and as they long exercised an 
absolute control over education, literature, 
and art, they succeeded in completely re- 
versing the teaching of ancient philo- 
soph3% and in making the terrors of death 
for centuries the nightmare of the imagi- 
nation. 

There is, indeed, another side to the 
picture. The vague uncertainty with 
which the best pagans regarded death 
passed away before the teaching of the 
Church, and it was often replaced by a 
rapture of hope, which, however, the 
doctrine of purgatory contributed at a 
later period largely to quell. But, what- 
ever may be thought of the justice of the 
Catholic conception of death or of its in- 
fluence upon human happiness, it is plain 
that it is radically different from that of 
the pagan philosophers. That man is 
not only an imperfect but a fallen being, 
and that death is the penal consequence 
of his sin, was a doctrine profoundly new 
to mankind, and it has exercised an 
influence of the most serious character 
upon the moral history of the world. 

The wide divergence of the classical 
from the Catholic conception of death 

the awful offspring of sin and the dread way to its 
unishment ; though to the imagination of the ancient 
eathen world, Greek or Etrurian, he was a youthtul 
genius— the twin brother of Sleep, or a lusty boy with 
a torch held downwards.” ^oleridge's Bvographtet 
LtiteranUt cap. xxu., note by Sara Coleridge.) 
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appears very plainly in the attitude 
each system adopted towards suicide. 
This is, perhaps, the most striking 01 pU 
the points of contrast between the teach- 
ing of antiquity, and especially of the 
Roman Stoics, on the one hand, and that 
of almost all modern moralists on the 
other. It is indeed true that the ancients 
were by no means unanimous in their 
approval of the act. Pythagoras, to 
whom so many of the wisest sayings of 
antiquity are ascribed, is said to have 
forbidden men “ to depa^'L from their 
guard or station in life wiiliout the order 
of their commander — that is, of God.”' 
Plato adopted similar Ia.nguage, though 
he permitted suicide when the law re- 
quired it, and also w^hen men had been 
struck down by intolerable calamity, or 
had sunk to the lowest depths of poverty. 
Aristotle condemned it on civic grounds, 
as being an injury to the State 3 The roll 
of Greek suicides is not long, though it 
contains some illustrious names, among 
others those of Zeno and Cleanthes.'* la 
Rome, too, where suicide acquired a 
greater prominence, its lawfulness was 
by no means accepted as an axiom, 
and the story of Regulus, w'hether it be 
a history or a legend, shows that the 
patient endurance of suffering w’as once 
the supreme ideal s Virgil painted in 
gloomy colours the condition of suicicks 
in the future world.® Cicero strongly 
asserted the doctrine of Fythagoias, 
though he praised the suicide of Caio.? 
Apuleius, expounding the philosophy of 
Plato, taught that “the wdse man never 
throws oft his body except by the wnll of 

t ** Vetat tbagroras injussu miperatoris, id est Doi, 
de pras!»idio et *?tatione \ita5 decederc.” (Cic DeSenec 
XX ) If we believe the very untrustworthy evidence of 
Diog. Ladrtius (Pyikagxfras), the philosopher h.mselt 
committed suicide by starvation 
» See his Laws, Iib is. In his Phesdon, howe\er, 
Plato went farther, and condemned all suicde. I ih.t- 
nius says {L>e Vita Sua) that the arguments of ^he 
prevented him from committing suicide alter 
the death of Julian On the other hand, Cice-o men- 
tions a certain Cleombrotus, vxho was so ia‘iC!nateJ \ \ 
the proof of the immortality ot the soul in the P/ierdon 
that he forthwith cast himself into the sea Cati,», as 
is well known, chose this work to study the night he 
comtn’tted suicide 

3 Anst Fthic, V. 

4 Sec a list of these in Lactantius' Inst Diz* m 18. 
Many of these instances rest on very doubtful evidence 

5 Adam Smith’s Moral Sen tz^n entity part vii, § a 

** Proxima deinde tenent mce&ti locaqui sibi iei.hu m 
Insontes peperere manu, lucemque perosi 
Projecere animas. Quam vellent setherc in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem et duros oerferre laborer.*' 
vi 434-437, 

7 Cicero has censured suicide in bis De Senectute, m 
the Somn Scipwni^, and in the Tusculans, Concern- 
ing tHb death of Cato, be says, that the occasion was 
such as to constitute a divine call to leave Ufe. ( Tusc, i.) 
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God,*’ * Cassar, Ovid, and others, urged 
that in extreme distress it is easy to 
despise life, and that true courage is 
shown in enduring it,® Among the Stoics 
themselves, the belief that no man may 
shrink from a duty co-existed with the 
belief that every man has a right to 
dispose of his own life. Seneca, -who 
emphatically advocated suicide, admits 
that there were some who deemed it 
wrong, and he himself attempted to 
moderate what he termed ‘*the passion 
for suicide” that had arisen among his 
disciples.3 Marcus Aurelius wavers a 
little on the subject, sometimes asserting 
the right of every man to leave life when 
he pleases, sometimes inclining to the 
Platonic doctrine that man is a soldier of 
God, occupying a post which it is criminal 
to abandon.^ Plotinus and Porphyry 
argued strongly against all suicide. s 

But, notwithstanding these passages, 
there can be no question that the ancient 
view of suicide was broadly and strongly 
opposed to our own. A general approval 
of it floated down through most of the 
schools of philosophy, and even to those 
who condemned it, it never seems to have 
assumed its present aspect of extreme 

» Apuleius, De Philos Plat, lib i 

® Thus Ovid ; — 

“ Rebus in adversis facile eat contemnere vitam, 
Fortiter ille facit qui miser esse potest.’* 

See, too, Martial, xx, 56. 

3 Especially xxiv Seneca desires that men 
should not commit suicide with panic or trepidation. 
He says that those condemned to death should await 
their execution, for it is a folly to die through fear ot 
death and he recommends men to support old age 
as long as their faculties remain unimpaired. On this 
last point, however, his language is somewhat contra- 
dictory. There is a good review of the opinions ot the 
ancients in general, and of Seneca in particular, on 
this subject in Justus Lipsius’ Manudttctto ad Stoicam 
Pkzlosopktam^ lib. in dissert. 22, 23, from which I have 
borrowed much. 

4 In his Medtiaiions, ix 3, he speaks of the duty of 
patiently awaiting death. jSufe in lii. i, x. 8, 22-32, he 
clearly recognises the right of suicide in some cases, 
especially to prevent moral degeneracy. It must be 
remembered that the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius 
were private notes for his personal guidance, that all 
the Stoics admitted it to be wron^ to commit suiade in 
cases where the act would bo an injury to society, and 
that this consideration m itself would he sufficient to 
divert an emperor from the deed. Antoninus, the 
uncle, predecessor, and model of M. Aurelius, had con- 
sidered it his duty several times to prevent Hadrian 
from committing suicide (Spartiaaus,^ Jdadrianus), 
According to Capitoiinus, Marcus Aurelius in his last 
illness purposely accelerated his death by abstinence. 
The duty oi not hastily, or through cowardice, aban- 
doning a path of duty, and the right of man to quit 
life when it appears intolerable, are combined very 
clearly by Epictetus Aman^ i and the latter is 
asserted in the strongest manner, 1. 24-25, 

5 Porphyry* Abst, Camxsy ii. 47; FlotinuS, ist 
Enn. ix. Porphysy sa>s <Zr;% of PMinws) ^^0,% Plo- 
tinus dissuaded him from suicide. There is a ^<^d 
epitome of the arguments of this school against sfudde 
in Macrobins, In Som, Sctp. i. 
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enormity. Tnis was in the first instance 
due to the ancient notion of death ; and we 
have also to remember that when a society 
once learns to tolerate suicide, the deed, 
in ceasing to be disgraceful, loses much 
of its actual criminality, for those who 
are most firmly convinced that the stigma 
and suffering It now brings upon the 
family of the deceased do not constitute 
its entire guilt, will readily acknowledge 
that they greatly aggravate In the 
conditions of ancient thought this aggra- 
vation did not exist. Epicurus exhorted 
men “to weigh carefully whether they 
would prefer death to come to them, or 
would themselves go to death”;* and 
among his disciples Lucretius, the illus- 
trious poet of the sect, died by his own 
hand,® as did also Cassius the tyrannicide, 
Atticus the friend of Cicero, s the volup- 
tuary Petronius,* and the philosopher 
Diodorus.s Pliny described the lot of 
man as in this respect at least superior to 
that of God, that man has the power of 
fijdng to the tomb,^ and he represented it 
as one of the greatest proofs of the bounty 
of Providence, that it has filled the world 
with herbs, by which the weary may find 
a rapid and a painless death One of 
the most striking figures that a passing 

* Quoted by Seneca, Ep xxvi Cicero states the 
Epicurean doctrine to be. “Ut si tolerabiles sint 
dolores, feramus, sm minus aequo ammo e vita, cum 
^ non placet, tanquam e theatre, exeamus ’ {De Ftntb, 
i 15); and again* “De Dus immortahbus sine ullo 
metu vera sentit. Non dubitat, si ita melius sit, de vita 
mtgrare {Id. i. 19) 

» This is noticed by St Jerome. 

3 Corn. Nepos, AtUcu^ He killed himself when an 
old man, to shorten a hopeless disease. 

4 Petronxus, who was called the arbitrator Of tastes 
{*’ elegantiae arbiter”), was one ot the most famous 
voluptuaries of the resgn of Nero Unlike most of his 
contemporaries, however, he was endowed with the 
most exquisite and refined taste ; his graceful manners 
fascinated all about him, and made him .a matters of 
pleasure the ruler of the Court. Appointed Proconsul 
of Bithynia, and afterwards Consul, he displayed the 
energies and the abilities of a statesman. A Court 
intngue threw him out of favour ; and, believing that 
his death was resolved on, be determined to anticipate 
it by suicide. Calling his fnends about him, he opened 
his veins, shut them, and opened them again ; pro- 
long^ed his lingering death till he had arranged hts 
affairs ; discoursed in his last moments, not ^ about the 
immortality of the soul of the doj^mas of philosophers, 
but about the gay songs and epigrams of the hour ; 
and, partaking of a cheerful banquet, died as recklessly 
as he had lived, (Tacit. Annul, xvi. 18-19.) It has 
been a matter of much dispute whether or not this 
PetroniuS was the author of the Sadfrieonj one of the 
most licentious and repulsive works m Latdn literature 

5 Seneca, De Vita Beatut xix. 

® ** Imperfect® vero in homine naturae prmdpua 
solatia, ne Deum quxdem posse omnia; namque nec 
sibi potest mortem consciscere si velit, quod homini 
dedit optimum in tantis vit® poenis.” iflisii Nat n. s ) 

1 Mist. Nat. ii. 63 We need not be «iurprised at this 
writer thus speaking of sudden deatli ; ** Mortes repen- 
tin® (hoc est summa vitas felicitas)’" (vii. 34). 
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notice of Cicero brings before us is that 
of Hegesias, who was surnamed by the 
ancients “the orator of death. A con- 
spicuous member of that Cyrenaic school 
which esteemed the pursuit of pleasure 
the sole end of a rational being, he taught 
that life was so full of cares, and its 
pleasure so fleeting and so alloyed, that 
the happiest lot for man was death ; and 
such was the power of his eloquence, so 
intense was the fascination he cast around 
the tomb, that his disciples embraced 
with rapture the consequences of his 
doctrine, multitudes freed themselves by 
suicide from the troubles of the world, 
and the contagion was so great that 
Ptolemy, it is said, was compelled^ to 
banish the philosopher from Alexandria.* 

But it was in the Roman Empire^ and 
among the Roman Stoics that suicide 
assumed its greatest prominence, and its 
philosophy was most fully elaborated. 
From an early period seif-immolation, 
like that of Curtius or Dacius, had been es- 
teemed in some circumstances a religious 
rite, being, as has been well suggested, 
probably a lingering remnant of the 
custom of human sacrifices,® and towaids 
the closing days of paganism many influ- 
ences conspired in the same direction. 
The exainple of Cato, who had become 
the ideal of the Stoics, and whose dra- 
matic suicide was the favourite subject 
of their eloquence the indifference to 
death produced by the great multipli- 
cation of gladiatorial shows, tlie many 
instances of barbarian captives, who, 
sooner than slay their fellow-countrymen, 
or minister to the pleasures of their 
conquerors, plunged their lances into their 
own necks, oi^ found other and still more 
horrible roads to freedom,^ the custom of 
compelling political prisoners to execute 
their own sentence, and, more than all, 
the capricious and atrocious tyranny of 
the Caesars, s had raised suicide into an 
extraordinary prominence. Few things 
are more touching than the passionate 

» Tttsc, Quasi, hb. i Another remarkable e ^arap^e 
of an epidemic of suicide occui red among" the young 
girls of Miletus. (Aul Gell. xo.) 

» Sir Coniewail Lewis, Gn the Crt,dibdiiy of Early 
Roman Historys vol. u p 430 See, too, on this class 
of suicides, CromaziaoOf Isiortca Cmtjca del Suzcuiia 
(Venezia, 1788), pp. 8t“8a. The real name of the 
autiior of this book (which is, I think, the best historj” 
of suicide) was Buonafede He was a Celestine monk. 
The book was first published at Lucca in 1761. It was 
translated into French in 1841. 

3 Senec. De Promd, u. ; Ep, xxiv* 

4 See some examples of this in Seneca, Ep, Ixx 

5 See a long caftaloguo of suicides arising from this 
cause, m Cromaziano, /st, del Sutcidvo^ pp. xiar-xx4. 


joy With which, in the reign of Nero, 
Seneca clung to it as the one refuge for 
the oppressed, the last bulwark of the 
tottering mind. “To death alone it is 
due that life is not a punishment ; that, 
erect beneath the frowns of fortune, I can 
preserve my mind unshaken and master 
of itself. I have one to whom I can 
appeal. I see before me the crosses of 

many forms I see the rack and the 

scourge, and the instruments of torture 
adapted to every limb and to every nerve; 
but I also see Death. She stands be> ond 
my savage enemies, be} ond my haughty 
fellow-countrymen. Slaver}' loses its bit- 
terness when by a ste|3 1 can pass to liberty. 
Against all the injuries of life I have the 
refuge of death.”' “ Wherever you look, 
there is the end of evils. You see that 
} awning precipice — there you may des- 
cend to liberty. You see that sea, that 
rl\ er, that well — liberty sits at the 

bottom Do you seek the way to fice- 

dom? — you may And it in every vein of 
your body.”® “ If I can choose^ between 
a death of torture and one that is simple 
and easy, why should not I select the 
latter ? As I choose the ship in which I 
will sail, and the house I will inhabit, so 
I will choose the death by which 1 will 

leave life In no matter more than in 

death should we act according to our 
desire. Depart from life as your impulse 
leads you, whether it be by the sword, or 
the rope, or the poison creeping through 
the veins ; go your way and break the 
chains of slaver}*. Man^ should seek the 
approbation of others in his life; his 
death concerns himself alone. That is 

the best which pleases him most The 

eternal law has decreed nothing better 
than this, that life should have but one 
entrance and many exits. ^ Why should I 
endure the agonies of disease and the 
cruelties of human tyranny when I can 
emancipate myself from all my tormenp 
and shake off every bond ? For this 
reason, but for this alone, life is not an 
evil — that no one is obliged to live. The 
lot of man is happy, because no one con- 
tinues wretched but by his fault. If liie 
pleases you, live. If not, you have a right 
to return w'hence you came.” 3 
I These passages, which are but a Tew 
selected out oi very many, will sufficiently 
show the passion with which the most 
influential teacher of Roman Stoicism 


* Consol, ad Marc, c. xx. ® I>e Ira^ Hi 15. 
3 Ep, Ixx. 
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advocated suicide. As a ^^eiieral proposi- 
tion the law recognised^ it as a right, but 
two slight restrictions were after a time 
imposed ' It had become customary with 
many men who were accused of political 
offcncus to commit suicide before trial, 
in order to prevent the ignominious ex- 
posure of their bodies and the confis- 
cation of their goods ; but Domitian 
closed this resource by ordaining that the 
suicide of an accused person should entail 
the same consequences as his condemna- 
tion. Hadrian afterwards assimilated 
the suicide of a Roman soldier to deser- 
tion.® With these exceptions, the liberty : 
appears to have been absolute, and the 
act was committed under the most various 
motives. The suicide of Otho, who is 
said to have killed himself to avoid being 
a second time a cause of civil war, was 
extolled as equal in grandeur to that of 
Cato. 3 In the Dacian war the enemy, 
having captured a distinguished Roman 
general named Longinus, endeavoured to 
extort terms from Trajan as a condition 
of his surrender ; but Longinus, by taking 
poison, freed the Emperor from his em- 

* See Donne’s Biathanatos (London, 1700), pp. 56-57 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ch xliv. Blackstone, in 
his chapter on suicide, quotes the sentence of the 
Roman lawyers on the subject s ** Si quis impatientia 
doloris aut tsedio ^ vitae aut morbo aut furore aut 
pudore mori maluit non animadvertatur in euin ” 
Ulpian expressly asserts that the wills of suicides were 
recog^nised by law, and numerous examples ot the act, 
notoriously pre:^ared and publicly and gradually accom* 
plished, prove its legality in Rome. Suetonius, it is 
true, speaks of Claudius accusing a man for having 
tried to kill himsell (Claud, xvi.)^ and Xiphilin says 
(Ixix. 8) that Hadrian gave special permission to the 
philosopher Euphrates to commit suicide, “ on account 
of old age and disease but in the first case it appears 
from the context that a reproach and not a legal action 
was meant ; while Euphrates, 1 suppose, asked permis- 
sion to show his loj aity to the emperor, and not as a 
matter of strict necessity There were, however, some 
Greek laws condemning^ suicide, probably on omc 
grounds. Josephus mentions {De JSeU, Jud. in, 8) that 
in some nations “the right hand of the suiade was 
amputated, and that in Judea the suicide was only 
buned after sunset,” A very strange law, said to have 
been derived from Greece, is reported to have existed 
at Marseilles, Poison was kept by the senate of the 
city, and given to those who could prove that they had 
sufficient reason to justify their desire for death, and 
all other suiade was forbidden. The law was intended, 
it was said, to prevent hasty suicide, and to make 
deliberate suicide as rapid and painless as possible. 
(Valer. Maximus, 11, 6, § *j,\ In the Reign of Terror 
in France a law was made similar to that of Domitian. 
(Carlyle's Htsi, of the Freneh Revohdwnt book v. c. 11.) 

» Compare with this a curious “ order of the day,"^ 
issued by Napoleon in jSoa, with the view of checking 
the prevalence of suicide among his soldiers. (Lisle, 
Du Suttnde, pp. 46a-463.) 

3 See Suetonius,^ Otm, c. x.-xt„ aud the very fine 
description tn Tacitus, Pzs/* lib ii c 47-49. Martial 
compares the death of Otho to that of Cato ; 

“ Sit Cato, dum vivit, sane vel Cmsare major ; 

Dum montur, numquid major Othone 

— iSj^. vi, 3a, 


barrassnient.* On the death of Otho 
some of his soldiers, filled with grief and 
admiration, killed themselves before his 
corpse,® as did also a freedman of Agrip- 
pina at the funeral of the Empress.^ 
Before the close of the Republican enthu- 
siastic partisan of one of the factions in 
the chariot races flung himself upon the 
pile on which the body of a favourite coach- 
man was consumed and perished in the 
flames.^ A Roman, unmenaced in his 
fortune and standing high in the favour-' 
of his sovereign, killed himself under 
Tiberius because he could not endure to 
witness the crimes of the Empire.® An- 
other, being afflicted by an incurable 
malady, postponed his suicide till the 
death of Domitian, that at least he might 
die free, and on the assassination of the 
tyrant hastened cheerfully to the tomb.® 
The Cjnic Peregrinus announced that, 
being weary of life, he would on a certain 
day depart, and, in presence of a large 
concourse, he mounted the funeral pile.^ 
Most frequently, however, death was 
regarded as “ the last physician of 
disease,”® and suicide as the legitimate 
relief from intolerable suffering. “ Above 
all things,” said Epictetus, “ remember 
that the door is open. Be not more timid 
than boys at play. As they, when they 
cease to take pleasure in their games, 
declare they will no longer play, so do 
you, when all things begin to pall upon 
you, retire ; but if you stay, do not com- 
plain.”® Seneca declared that he who 
waits the extremity of old age is not “ far 
removed from a coward,” “ as he is justly 
regarded as too much addicted to wine 
who drains the flask to the very dregs.” 
“ I will not relinquish old age,” he added, 
“ if it leaves my better part intact. ^ But 
if it begins to shake my mind, if it 
destroys its faculties one by one, if it 
leaves me not life but breath, I will depart 
from the putrid or tottering edifice. I 
will not escape by death from disease so 
long as it may be healed, and leaves my 
mind unimpaired. I will not raise my 
hand against myself on account of pain, 

* XiphiHn, Ixvxii. xa. 

» Taat J/tsl u 49 Suet. O//10, is. Suetonius says 
that, in addition to these, many soldiers who were not 
present killed themsehes on hearing the news. 

3 /^id. Annal xiv. 9. 

4 PUn, HisU Ned. vii. 54. The opposite faction 
attributed this suicide to the maddening: effects of the 
perfumes burnt on the pile. 

5 Tacit Annal. vi. 36. ® Plin. £p. i. is. 

7 This history b satirically and unfeelingly told by 
Lucian, See, too, Ammianus Marcelhnus, xxix. u 

8 Sophocles. 9 Arrian, 1 34. 
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for so 10 die is to be conquered. But if I 
know that I must suffer without hope of 
relief I will depart, not through fear of 
the pain itself, but because it prevents all 
for which I would live,”' **Just as a 
landlord,” said Musonius, ** who has not 
received his rent pulls down the doors, 
removes the rafters, and tills up the well, 
so I seem to be driven out of this little 
body wdien nature, which has let it to me, 
takes away, one by one, eyes and ears, 
hands and feet. I will not, therefore, 
delay longer, but will cheerfully depart as 
from a banquet.”® 

This conception of suicide as an eutha- 
nasia, an abridgment of the pangs of 
disease, and a guarantee against the 
dotage of age, was not confined to philo- 
sophical treatises. We have considerable 
evidence of its being frequently put in 
practice. Among those who thus abridged 
their lives was Silius Italicus, one of the 
last of the Latin poets.3 The younger 
Pliny describes in terms of the most 
glowing admiration the conduct of one 
of his friends who, struck down by disease, 
resolved calmly and deliberately upon the 
path he should pursue. He determined, 
if the ‘ disease was only dangerous and 
long, to yield to the wishes of his friends 
and await the struggle ; but, if the issue 
was hopeless, to die by his own hand. 
Having reasoned on the propriety of this 
course^^with all the tranquil courage of a 
Roman, he summoned a council of phy- 
sicians, and, with a mind indifferent to 
either fate, he calmly awaited their sen- 
tence.^ The same writer mentions the 
case of a man who was afifiicted with a 
horrible disease, which reduced Iriis body 
to a mass of sores. His wife, being con- 
vinced that it was incurable, exhorted her 
husband to shorten his sufferings ; she 
nerved and encouraged him to the effoit, 
and she claimed it as her privilege to 
accompany him to the giave. Husband 
and wife, bound together, plunged into a 
lake.s Seneca, in one of his letters, has 

* Seneca, Ef* Ki.' 

* Slobaius One of the most deliberate suicides 
recorded was that ot a Greek woman of ninety > ears 
old. (Val Maxim u 6, § S ) 

3 Phn Bp 111. 7. He starved himself to death. 

4 Ep^ i aa. Some of Phnj-’s expressions are remark- 
able ; “ Id ergo arduum m pnmis et prsecipua laude 
dignum puto Nam impetu quodam et instinctu pro- 
currere ad mortem, commune cum multis : deliberarc 
vero et causas ejus expendere, utque suasent ratio, 
vit® mortisque consilium suscipere vel ponere, ingentis 
est animi.” In this case the doctors pronounced that 
recovery was possible, and the suicide was in conse- 
quence averted. 

5 Lib VI, Epo xxiv. 


left US a detailed description of the death- 
bed of one of the Roman suicides. Tullius 
Marcellinus, a young man of remarkable 
abilities and very earnest character, who 
had long ridiculed the teachings of philo- 
sophy, but had ended by embracing it 
with all the passion of a convert, being 
afflicted with a grave and lingering 
though not incurable disease, resolved at 
length upon suicide. He gathered his 
friends around him, and many of them 
entreated him to continue in life. Among 
them, however, was one Stoical philo- 
sopher, Who addressed him in what 
Seneca terms the very noblest of dis- 
courses. He exhorted him not to lay too 
much stress upon the question he vvas 
deciding, as if existence was a matter of 
great importance. He urged that life is 
a thing we possess in common with slaves 
and animals, but that a noble death 
should indeed be piized, and he concluded 
by recommending suicide. Marcellinus 
gladly embraced the counsel which his 
own wishes had anticipated. According 
to the advice of his friend, he distributed 
gifts among his faithful slaves, consoled 
them on thcir^ approaching bereavement, 
abstained during three days from all food, 
and at last, when his strength had been 
wholly exhausted, passed ^into a warm 
bath and calmly died, describing with his 
last breath the pleasing sensations that 
accompanied receding life.' 

The doctrine of suicide was, indeed, the 
culminating point of Roman Stoicism. 
The proud, self-reliant, unbending char- 
acter of the philosopher could only be 
sustained when he felt that he had a sure 
refuge against the extreme forms of suf- 
fering or of despair. Although virtue is 
not a mere creature of interest, no great 
system has ever yet flourished w hich did 
not present an ideal of happiness as well 
as an ideal of duty. Stoicism taught 
men to hope little, but to fear nothing. 
It did not array death in brilliant colours 
as the path to positive felicity, but it en- 
deavoured to divest it, as the end of 
sufiering, of everj’ terror. Life lost much 
of its bitterness when men^ had found a 
refuge from the storms of fate—a speedy 
deliverance from dotage and pain. Death 
ceased to be terrible when it was regarded 
rather as a remedy than as a sentence. 
Life and death in the Stoical system were 
attuned to the same key. The deification 

* jE’^^lxxvil. Oa the former career ot MarcelUoua, 

see Ep XXIX. 
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of human virtue, the total absence of all 
sense of sin, the proud, stubborn will that 
deemed humiliation the worst of stains, 
appeared alike in each. The type of its 
own kind was perfect. All the virtues 
and all the majesty that accompany 
human pride, when developed to the 
highest point and directed to the noblest 
ends, \%"ere here displayed. All those which 
accompany humility and self-abasement 
were absent. 

I desire at this stage of our enquiry to 
pause for a moment, in order to retrace 
briefly the leading steps of the foregoing 
argument, and thus to bring into the 
clearest light the connection which many 
details and quotations may have occasion- 
ally obscured. Such a review will show 
at a single glance in what respects 
Stoicism was a result of the pre-existent 
state of society, and in what respects it 
was an active agent ; how far its influence 
was preparing the way for Christian 
ethics, and how far it was opposed to 
them. 

We have seen, then, that among the 
Romans, as among other people, a very 
clear and definite type of moral excellence 
was created before men had formed any 
clear intellectual notions of the nature 
and sanctions of virtue. The characters 
of men are chiefly governed by their occu- 
pations, and, the Republic being organised 
altogether with a view to military success, 
it had attained all the virtues and vices 
of a military society. We have seen, too, 
that at all times, but most especially 
under the conditions of ancient warfare, 
military life is very unfavourable to the 
amiable, and very favourable to the heroic 
virtues. The Roman had learnt to value 
force veiy highly. Being continually 
engaged in inflicting pain, his natural or 
instinctive humanity was very low. His 
moral feelings were almost bounded by 
political limits, acting only, and with dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity, towards his 
class, his country, and its allies. Indomit- 
able pride was the most prominent element 
of his character. A victorious army which 
is humble or diffident, or tolerant of 
insult, or anxious to take the second 
place, is, indeed, almost a contradiction 
of terms. The spirit oi patriotism, in its 
relation to foreigners, like that of political 
liberty in its relation to governors, is a 
spirit of constant and jealous self-asser- 
tion ; and although both are very con- 
sonant with high ' morality and great 
self-devotion, we rarely find that the 


grace of genuine humility can flourish in 
a society that is intensely perv^aded by 
their influence. The kind of excellence 
that found most favour in Roman eyes 
was simple, forcible, masshe, but coarse- 
grained. Subtlety of motives, refinements 
of feelings, delicacies of susceptibility, 
were rarely appreciated. 

This was the darker side of the picture. 
On the other hand, the national character, 
being formed by a profession in which 
mercenary considerations are less power- 
ful, and splendid examples of self-devotion 
more frequent, than in any other, had 
early risen to a heroic level. Death being 
continually confronted, to meet it with 
courage was the chief test of virtue. The 
habits of men were unaffected, frugal, 
honourable, and laborious. A stern dis- 
cipline pervading all ages and classes of 
society, the will was trained, to an almost 
unexampled degree, to repress the pas- 
sions, to endure suffering and opposition, 
to tend steadily and fearlessly towards an 
unpopular end. A sense of duty was 
ver}^ widely diffused, and a deep attach- 
ment to the interests of the city became 
the parent of many virtues. 

Such was the type of excellence the 
Roman people had attained at a time 
when its intellectual cultivation produced 
philosophical discussions, and when 
numerous Greek professors, attracted 
partly by political events and partly by 
the patronage of Scipio iEmilianus, 
arrived at Rome, bringing with them the 
tenets of the great schools of Zeno and 
Epicurus, and of the many minor sects 
that clustered around them. Epicurean- 
ism being essentially opposed to the 
pre-existing type of virtue, tliough it 
spread greatly, never attained the position 
of a school of virtue. Stoicism, taught 
by Panaetius of Rhodes, and soon after 
by the Syrian Posidonius, became the true 
religion of the educated classes. It fur- 
nished the principles of virtue, coloured 
the noblest literature of the time, and 
guided all the developments of moral 
enthusiasm. 

The Stoical system of ethics was in the 
highest sense a system of independent 
morals. It taught that our reason reveals 
to us a certain law of nature, and that a 
desire to conform to this law, irrespectively 
of all considerations of reward or punish- 
ment, of happiness or the reverse, is a 
possible and a sufficient motive of virtue. 
It was also in the highest sense a system 
of discipline. It taught that the will, 
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acting under the complete control of the 
reason, is the sole principle of virtue, and 
that all the emotional part of our being 
is oi the nature of a disease. Its whole 
tendency was, therefore, to dignify and 
stiengthen the will, and to degrade and 
suppress the desires. It taught, more- 
over, that man is capable of attaining an 
extremely high degiee of moral excel- 
lence, that he has nothing to fear beyond 
the present life, that it is essential to the 
-dignity and consistence of his character 
that he should regard death without 
dismay, and tiiat he has aright to hasten 
it if he desires. 

It is easy to see that this system of 
ethics was strictly consonant with the 
type of character the circumstances of the 
Roman people had formed. It is also 
manifest that while the force pf circum- 
stances had in the first instance secured 
its ascendency, the energy of wdll which 
it produced would enable it to offer a 
powerful resistance to the tendencies of 
an altered condition of society. This was 
pre-eminently^ shown in the history of 
Roman Stoicism. The austere purity of 
the writings of Seneca and his school is 
a fact probably unique in history, when 
we consider, on the one hand, the intense 
and undisguised depravity of the Empire, 
and on the other the prominent posi- 
tion of most of the leading Stoics in 
the very centre of the stream. More than 
once in later periods did great intellectual 
brilliancy coincide with general depravity, 
but on none of these occasions was this 
moral phenomenon reproduced. In the 
age of Leo X., in the age of the French 
Regency, or of Lewis XV., we look in 
vain for high moral leaching in the centre 
of Italian or of Parisian civilisation. The 
true teachers of those ages were the 
reformers, who arose in obscure towns of 
Germany or Switzerland, or that diseased 
recluse who, from his solitude near Geneva, 
fascinated Europe by the gleams of a 
dazzling and almost peerless eloquence, 
and by a moral teaching which, though 
often feverish, paradoxical, and unprac- 
tical, abounded in passages of transcen- 
dent majesty and of the most entrancing 
purity and beauty. But even the best 
moral teachers who rose in the centres of 
the depraved society felt the contagion of 
the surrounding vice. Their ideal was 
depressed, their austerity was relaxed, 
they appealed to sordid and worldly 
motives, their judgments of character 
were wavering and uncertain, their whole • 


teaching was of the natuie a com- 
promise. But in ancient Rome, the 
teachers of virtue acted but feebly upon 
the surrounding corruption, their own 
tenets were at least unstained. The 
splendour of the genius of C^sar never 
eclipsed the moral giancleur of the vun- 
ejuished Cato, and amid all the dramatic 
vicissitudes of civil war and of political 
convulsion, the supreme authority of 
moral distinctions was never forgotten. 
The eloquence of Livy was chiefly em- 
ployed in painting virtue, theteloqueiicc 
of Tacitus in branding vice. The Stoics 
never lowered their standard because of 
the depravity around them, and if we 
trace in their teaching any reflection of 
the prevailing worship of enjoyment, it is 
only in the passionate intensity with 
which they dwelt upon the tranquillity of 
the tomb. 

But it is not sufficient for a moral 
system to forhi a bulwark against vice, 
it must also be capable of admitting those 
extensions and refinements of moral 
sympathies which advancing civilisation 
produces, and the inflexibility of its 
antagonism to evil by no means implies 
its capacity of enlarging its conceptions 
of good. During the period which 
elapsed between the importation of Stoical 
tenets into Rome and the ascendency of 
Christianity, an extremely important 
transformation of moral ideas had been 
effected by political changes, and it be- 
came a question how far the nevy elements 
could coalesce with the Stoicarideal, and 
how far they tended to replace it by an 
essentially different type. These changes 
were twofold, but were very closely con- 
nected. They consisted of the increasing 
prominence of the benevolent or amiable, 
as distinguished from the heroic qualities, 
and of the enlargement of moral sym- 
pathies, which, having at first comprised 
only a class or a nafion, came at last, by 
the destruction of many artificial barriers, 
to include all classes and all nations. 
The causes of these changes — v/hich were 
the most important antecedents of the 
triumph of Christianity — ^are very com- 
plicated and numerous, but it will, I 
think, be possible to give in a few pages a 
sufficiently clear outline of the movement. 

It originated in the Roman Empire at 
the time when the union of the Greek 
and Latin civilisations was effected by 
the conquest of Greece. The general 
hunianity of the Greeks had always been 
incomparably greater than that of the 
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Romans, The rehnini^ hhlucfice ol their 
art and iiterature, their ignorance of 
glddiaior'ai games, and their compara- 
tive freedom from the spirit of conquest, 
had separated them widely from their 
semi-barbarous conquerons, and had given 
a peculiar softness and tenderness to their 
ideal chaiacters. Pericles, who, when 
the friends who had gathered round his 
death-bed, imagining him to be in- 
sensible, were recounting his splendid 
deeds, told them that they had torgotten 
his best ti^e to fame — that “ no Athenian 
had ever worn mourning on his account”; 
Aristides, praying the gods that those 
wdio had banished him might never be 
compelled by danger or suffering to 
recall him ; Phocion, wdien unjustly con- 
demned, exhorting his son never to 
avenge his death , all represent a tj^pe of 
character of a milder kind than that 
which Roman influences produced. The 
plays of Euripides had been to the ancient 
world the first great revelation of the 
supreme beauty of the gentler virtues. 
Among the many forms of worship that 
flourished at Athens, there was an altar 
which stood alone, conspicuous and 
iionoured beyond all others. The sup- 
pliants thronged around it, but no image 
of a god, no symbol of dogma was there. 
It was dedicated to pity, and was vener- 
ated through all the ancient world as the 
first great assertion among mankind of 
the supreme sanctity of Mercy,* 

But while the Greek spirit was from a 
very early period distinguished for its 
humanity, it was at first as far removed 
from cosmopolitanism as that of Rome, 
It is well known that Phrynichus was 
fined because in his Conquest of Miletus 
he had represented the triumph of bar- 
barians over Greeks,® Plis successor, 
/Eschylus, deemed it necessary to violate 

See the very beautiful Imes of Statius : — 

'* Urbe fuit media nuili concessa potentum 
Ara peum, mitis posu;t dementia sedem *. 

Kt mtseri fecere sacram, sine supplice numquam 
Ilia novo; nulla damnavit vota repulsa 
Audit! quicunque rogrant, noctesque diesque 
Ire datum, et soIis numen placare querelts. 

Parca superstitio ; non tburea ilamma, nec altus 
Accipitut sangfuis, lacbrymis altaria sudant . . 
Nulla autem efHgnes, nuili commissa metallo 
Forma Dese, mentes habitare et pectora gaudet. ^ 
Semper habet trepidos, semper locus horret egenis 
Ccetibus ignotse tantum felicibus arse,” 

— Thibatd^ xii. 481-496. 

This altar was very old, and was said to have been 
founded by the descendants of Hercules. Diodorus of 
Sicily, however, malc^s a Syracusan say that it was 
brought from Syracuse (hb. xiiL as) Marcus Aurelius 
erected a temple to “ Beneficentia ” on the Capitol. 
(Xiphilin, Hb. Ixxi. 34.) 

3 Herodotus, vi. ax. 


all dramatic probabilities by making tho 
Persian king and courtiers continually 
speak of themselves as barbarians. 
Socrates, indeed, had proclaimed himself 
a citizen of the world/ but Aiistotle 
taught that Greeks had no more duties 
to barbarians than to wild beasts, and 
another philosopher was believed to have 
evinced an almost excessive range of 
sympathy when he declaied that his 
affections extended beyond his own State, 
and included the whole people of Greece. 
But the dissolving and disintegrating 
philosophical discussions that soon foi- 
lovred the death ot Socrates, strengthened 
by political events, tended powerfully to 
destroy this feeling. The traditions that 
attached Greek philosophy to Eg}pt, the 
subsequent admiration for the schools of 
India, to which Pyrrho and Anaxarchus 
are said to have resorted,® the prevalence 
of Cynicism and Epicureanism, which 
agreed in inculcating indifference to 
political life, the complete decomposition 
of the popular national religions, and the 
incompatibility of a narrow local feeling 
with great knowledge and matured civili- 
sation, were the intellectual causes of the 
change, and the movement of expansion 
received a great political stimulus when 
Alexander eclipsed the glories of Spartan 
and Athenian history by the vision of 
universal empire, accorded to the con- 
quered nations the privileges of the 
conquerors, and created in Alexandria a 
great centre both of commercial inter- 
course and of philosophical eclecticism.^ 

It is evident, therefore, that the preva- 
lence of Greek ideas in Rome would be 
in a twofold way destructive of narrow 
national feelings. It was the ascendency 
of a people who were not Romans, and of 
a people w'ho had already become iff a 
great degree emancipated from local 

* See Arrian's Epictetusy 1, 9. The very existence of 
the word (piXavdpcairLa shows that the idea was not 
altogether unknown. 

* Diog. Laert. Pyrrho There was a tradition that 
Pythagoras had himself penetrated to India, and 
learnt phdosophy from the gynnospphists (Apulems, 
Fhrtd. lib. ii c. IS.) 

3 This aspect or tlie career of Alexander was noticed 
In a remarkable passage of a treatise ascribed to 
Plutarch {De Port, Alex,) ** Conceiving he was sent 
by God to be an umpire between all, aVid to unite all 
together, he reduced by arms those whom he could not 
conquer by persuasion, and formed of a hundred diverse 
nations one single universal body, mingling, as it were, 
in one cup of fnendship the customs, marriages, and 
laws of all. He desired that all should regard the 
whole world as their common country, .. that every 
good man should be esteemed a Hellene, every evil 
man a barbarian." See on this subject the third lecture 
of Mr. Men vale (whose translation of. Plutarch I have 
* borrowed) Off the Conversion of the Roman Empire, 
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sentmsenis. It is also evident that, the 
Greeks having had for several centuries 
a splendid literature, at a time when the 
Romans had none, and when the Latin 
language was still too rude for literary 
purposes, the period in which the Romans 
first ^ emerged from a purely military 
condition into an intelligent civilisation 
would bring wUh it an ascendency of 
Greek ideas. Fabius Fictor and Cincius 
Alimentus, the earliest native Roman 
historians, both wrote in Greek,* and, 
although the poems of Ennius and the 
Orig'ines of Marcus Cato contributed 
largely to improve and fix the Latin 
language, the precedent was not at once 
discontinued.® After the conquest of 
Greece, the political ascendency of the 
Romans and the intellectual ascendency 
of Greece were alike universal. s The 
conquered people, whose patriotic feelings 
had been greatly enfeebled by the influ- 
ences I have noticed, acquiesced readily 
in their new condition, and, notwith- 
standing the vehement exertions of the 
conservative party, Greek manners, sen- 
timents, and ideas soon penetrated into 
all classes, and moulded all the forms of 
Roman life. The elder Cato, as an acute 
observer has noticed, desired all Greek 
philosophers to be expelled from Rome. 
The younger Cato made Greek philo- 
sophers his most intimate friends.^ 
Roman virtue found its highest expres- 
sion in Stoicism. Roman vice sheltered 
itself under the name of Epicurus. Dio- 
dorus of Sicily and Polybius first sketched 
in Greek the outlines of universal his- 
tory, Dionysius of Halicarnassus explored 
Roman antiquities. Greek artists and 
Greek architects thronged the city ; but 
the first, under Roman influence, aban- 
doned the ideal for the portrait, and the 
second degraded the noble Corinthian 
pillar into the bastard composite.^ The 
theatre, which now started into sudden 
life, was borrowed altogether from the 
Greeks. Ennius and Pacuvius imitated 
Euripides ; C^cilius, Plautus, Terence, 

» They were both born about B.c #50, See Sir C. 
Lewis, Credthihiyof Early Raman History ^ vol. i p. 8a, 

» Aulus Gellius mentions the mdig-nation of Marcus 
Cato against a consul named Albinus, who had written 
in Greek a Roman history, and prefaced it by an 
apology for his faults of style, on the ground that he 
was writing in a foreign language. (HacL Att, st 8.) 

3 See a vivid picture of the Greek influence upon 
Rome, in Jilommsen’s Hist* ^Rome <£ng. trans.), vol. 
ill. pp. 4a3--4a6 

4 Piin. Titsi* Nat* vii. 31. 

5 See Friedl«ender, Moturs romaznes du rkgne 
d*Aujgpuste it la fin des Antonins (French trans , 
*865), tome L pp. 6^. 


and Naevius de\oted themselves cMeily 
to Menander. Even the lover in the days 
of Lucretius painted his lady’s charms in 
Greek.* Immense sums were given for 
Greek literarj^ slaves, and the attractions 
of the capital drew to Rome nearly all 
that was brilliant in Athenian society. 

While the complete ascendency of the 
intellect and manners of Greece was des- 
troying the simplicity of the old Roman 
type, and at the same time enlarging the 
range of Roman sympathy, an equally 
poweiful influence was breaking down 
the aristocratic and class feeling winch 
had so long raised an insurmountable 
barrier between the nobles and the ple- 
beians. Their long contentions had 
issued in the civil wars, the dictatorship 
of Julius Caesar and the Empire, and 
these changes in a great measure obli- 
terated the old lines of demarcation. 
Foreign wars, which develop with great 
intensity distinctive national types and 
divert the public mind from internal 
changes, are usually favourable to the 
conservative spit it; but civil wars are 
essentially revolutionary, for they over- 
whelm all class barriers, and throw open 
the highest prizes to energy and genius. 
Two very remarkable and altogether 
unprecedented illustrations of this truth 
occurred at Rome. Ventidius Bassus, by 
his military skill and by the friendship of 
Julius Csesar and afterwards of Antony, 
rose from the position of mule-diiver to 
the command of a Roman army, and at 
last to the consulate,® wdiich was also 
attained, about 40 b.c., by the Spaniard 
Cornelius Balbus.^ Augustus, though the 
most aristocratic of emperors, in order to 
discourage celibacy, permitted all citizens 
who were not senators to intermarry with 
freedwomen. The Empire was in several 
distinct ways unfavourable to class dis- 
tinctions. It was for the most part 
essentially democratic, winning its popu- 
larity from the masses of the people, and 
crushing the Senate, which had been the 

* See the curious catalogue of Greek lo'^e ten as m 
vogue (Lucretius, Hb iv. Ime xi6o, &c.). Juvenal, 
more than a hundred ye^rs later, was extremely an^fry 
with the Roman ladies for making lo\e in Greek (Sat. 
VI. lines 190-195). Friedlffinder remarks that there is 
no special term in Latin for to ask in marriage (tome i. 
P 354)* 

* Aul. Gell. Noct. xv. 4; Veil, Paterculus, ii.^65. 
The people were much scandalised at this elevation, 
and made epigrams about it There is a curious 
catalogue of men who at different times rose in Rome 
from low positions to power and dignity, in Legendre, 
Tratid ds reunion, tomeii. pp 254-255. 

3 Dio9 Cassius, xlvwi, 3a. PUn. Hzst. Nat* v 5; 
vii. 44. 
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common centre of anslocracy anJ of 
freedozn. A new despotic power, bearing 
alike on all classes, reduced them to an 
equaiiL}” of servitude. The emperors 
were themselves in many cases the mere 
cieatures of revolt, and their policy was 
governed their origin. Thetr jealousy 
struck down many of the nobles, while 
others were ruined by the public games 
which it became customs ry to give, or b}' 
the luxury to which, in the absence of 
political occupations, they were impelled, 
and the relative importance of ail was 
diminished by the new creations. The 
ascendency of wealth began to pass into 
new quarters. Delators, or political in- 
formers, encouraged by the emperors, 
and enriched by the confiscated properties 
of those whose condeinnalioii they had 
procured, rose to great influence. From 
the time of Caligula, for several reigns, 
the most influential citizens w^ere freed- 
men, who occupied the principal offices 
in the palace, and usually obtained com- 
plete ascendency over the emperors. 
Through them alone petitions were pre- 
sented. By their instrumentality the 
Imperial favours were distributed. They 
sometimes dethroned the emperors. 
They retained their power unshaken 
through a succession of revolutions. In 
wealth, in power, in the crowd of their 
courtiers, in the splendour of their palaces 
in life and of their tombs in death, they 
eclipsed all others, and men whom the 
early Roman patricians would have al- 
most disdained to notice saw the proudest 
struggling for their favour.* 

Together with these influences many 
others of a kindred nature may be 
detected. The colonial policy which the 
Gracchi had advocated was carried out at 
Narbonne, and during the latter days of 
Julius Csesar, to the amazement and 
scandal of the Romans, Gauls of this 
province obtained seats in the Senate.® 
The immense extent of the Empire made 
it necessary for numerous troops to remain 
during long periods of lime in distant 
provinces, and the foreign habits that 
were thus acquired began the destruction 
of the exclusive feelings of the Roman 
army, which the subsequent enrolment of 
barbarians completed. The public games, 
tlie immense luxury, the concentration of 

s The history of the influence of freedmen mmutdy 
traced by Fnedlsender, Mesurs fwna2nes du rSgne 
d’Augtfste ^ ia. fin des Antonins^ tome L pp. 58^3. 
Statius and Martial sang- their praises. *- 

s See Tacit. Ann^ vi. a3-a5 


power, wealth, and genius, made Home 
the cenlie of a vast and ceaseless con- 
course of strangers, the focus of all the 
various philosophies and rehgioiis of the 
Empire, and its population soon became 
an amorphous, hoterogeneoas mass, in 
which all nations, customs, languages, 
and creeds, all degiees of vnrtue and vice, 
of refinement and barbarism, of scepttCisri 
and credulity, intermingled aru inter- 
acted. Tiaveiling had become more easy 
and perhaps more frequent than it has 
been at any other period before the nine- 
teenth century. The subjecuon of the 
wdiole civilised woild to a single luie 
removed the chief obstacles to locomo- 
tion. Magnificent roads, which modern 
nations have rarely rivalled and never 
surpassed, intersected the entire Empire, 
cuid relays of post-horses enabled the 
v'oyager to proceed with an astonishing 
rapidity. The sea, which, after the 
destruction of the fleets of Carthage, 
had fallen almost completely under the 
dominion of pirates, had been cleared by 
Pompey, The European shores of the 
Mediterranean and the port of Alexandria 
were thronged with vessels. Romans 
traversed the whole extent of the Empire 
on political, military, or commercial 
errands, or in search of health, or know- 
ledge, or pleasure.* The entrancing 
beauties of Como and of Tempe, the 
luxurious manners of Baise and Corinth, 
the schools, commerce, climate, and 
temples of Alexandria, the soft winters 
of Sicily, the artistic w^onders and historic 
recollections of Athens and the Nile, the 
great colonial interests of Gaul, attracted 
their thousands, while Roman luxury 
needed the products of the remotest 
lands, and the demand for animals for 
the amphitheatre^ spread Roman enter- 
prise into the wildest deserts. In the 
capital, the toleration accorded to dif- 
ferent creeds was such that the city soon 
became a miniature of the world. Almost 
every variety of charlatanism and of 
belief displayed itself unchecked^ and 
boasted its train of proselytes Foreign 
ideas were in every form in the ascendent. 
Greece, which had presided over the in- 
tellectual development of Rome, acquired 
a new influence under the favouring 
policy of Hadrian, and Greek became the 
language of some of the later, as it had 
been of the earliest, writers, Egyptian 

1 

* On the Roman journej^s see the almost exhaustive 
dissertation of Friedleendert tome u. 
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relij^jons and philosophies excited the 
wildest enthusiasm. As early as the 
reign of Augustus there were m'any 
thousands of Jewish residents at Rome/ 
and their manners and creed spread 
widely among the people ® The Cartha- 
ginian Apulcius/ the Gauls Florus and 
Favor inus, the Spaniards Lucan, Colu- 
mella, Martial, Seneca, and Quintilian, 
had all in their different departments a 
high place in Roman literature or philo- 
sophy. 

In the slave world a corresponding 
revolution was taking place. The large 
proportion of phjsiclans and sculptors 
who were slaves, the appearance of three 
or four distinguished authors in the slave 
class, the numerous literary slaves im- 
ported from Greece, and the splendid 
examples of courage, endurance, and 
devotion to their masters furnished by 
slaves during the civil wars, and during 
some of the worst periods of the Empire, 
were bridging the chasm between the 
servile and the free classes, and the same 
tendency was more powerfully stimulated 
by the vast numbers and overwhelming 
influence of the freedmen. The enormous 
scale and frequent fluctuations of the 
great Roman establishments, and the 
innumerable captives reduced to slavery 
after every war, rendered manumission 
both frequent and easy, and it was soon 
regarded as a. normal result of faithful 
service. Many slaves bought their free- 
dom out of the savings which their 
masters always permitted them to make. 
Others paid for it by their labour after 
their emancipation. Some masters eman- 
cipated their slaves in order to obtain 
their part in the distribution of corn ; 
others to prevent the discovery of their 
own crimes by the torture of their slaves ; 
others through vanity, being desirous of 
having their funerals attended by a long 
train of freedmen ; very many simply as 
a reward for long service.-* The freedman 

* Joseph KAnhq xvu n, § i) sa>s above 8,000 Jews 
resident in Rome took pait in a petition to Cassar. If 
these were all adult males, the total number of Jewish 
residents must have been extremely large. 

a See the famous fragment of Seneca cited by St. 
Augustine {X>e Ct<o,Dei, vi. 11): “Usque eo scele- 
ratissimae gentis consuetudo convaluit, ut per omnes 
mm terras recepta sit : victi victonbus leges dedarunt.” 
There are numerous scattered allusions to the Jews m 
Horace, Juvenal, and Martial 
3 The Carthaginian influence was specially con- 

g ;?icuous in early Christian bjistory Tertullian and 
jprian (both Africans) are justly regarded as the 
founders ot Latin theology. (See Milman's Latin 
Christianity^ ed. 1867, vol. 1. pp. ) 

-4 Milo had emancipated some slaves to prevent them 
from being tortured as witnesses. (Cic. Pro Milo,) 


was still under what was termed tba 
patronage of his former master ; he was 
bound to him by what in a later age 
would have been called a feudal tie, and 
the political and social importance of a 
noble depended in a very great degree 
upon the multitude of his clients. The 
children of the emancipated slaves were 
in the same lelation to the patron, and it 
was only in the third generation that 
all disqualifications and restraints were 
abrogated. In consequence of this sj seem 
manumission was often the interest of the 
master. In the course of his life he 
enfranchised individual slaves. On his 
death-bed or by his will he constantly 
emancipated multitudes. Emancipation 
by testament acquired such dimensions 
that Augustus found it necessary to 
restrict the power ; and he made several 
limitations, of which the most important 
was that no one should emancipate by 
his will more than one hundred of his 
slaves.' It was once proposed that the 
slaves should be distinguished by a special 
dress, but the proposition was abandoned 
because their number was so great that 
to reveal to them their strength would be 
to place the city at their mercy.® Even 
among those who were not slaves the 
element that was derived from slavery 
soon preponderated. The majority of 
the free population had probably either 
themselves been slaves, or were descended 
from sla\es, and men with this tainted 
lineage penetrated to all the offices of the 
State.s “There was,” as has been well 
said, “ a circulation of men from all the 
universe. Rome received them slaves, 
and sent them back Romans.”-* 

It is manifest how profound a change 
had taken place since the Republican 
days, when the highest dignities were 
long monopolised by a single class, when 
the censors repressed with a stringent 
severity every form or exhibition of 
luxury, when the rhetoricians were ba- 
nished from the city, lest the faintest tinge 
of foreign manners should impair the 
stern simplicity of the people, and when 
the proposal to transfer the capital to 
Veii after a great disaster was rejected 
on the ground that it would be impious 

This was made illegal. The other ron';ons tor eniian- 
chisemcnt are given by Pion Hahcarn. lib iv. 

* This subject is fully treated by Wallow, Hist, de 
VEsclavage dans V Ant^uttS, 

® Senec, De Clemen i, 24. 

3 See, on the prominence and the insolence of the 
freedmea, Tacit. Annul, iu. 26-27. 

4 Montesquieu, Decadence des Romains, cb, xill. 
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to worship the Ronian denies anywhere 
but OP the Capitol, or for the Fiainens 
and the Vestals to emigrate beyond the 
walls/ 

The greater number of these tendencies 
to universal fusion or equality were blind 
forces resulting from the stress of cir- 
cumstances, and not from any human 
forethought- or were agencies that were 
put in motion for a dilferent object. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that 
a defenile theory of policy had a con- 
siderable part in accelerating the move- 
ment. The policy of the Republic may 
be broadly described as a policy of 
conquest, and that of the Empire as a 
policy of pi eservation. The Romans, 
having acquired a vast dominion, were 
met b}^ the great problem which every 
first-class power is called upon to solve 
— wliat means many communities, 
wdth difiercnt languages, customs, char- 
acters, and traditions, can be retained 
peaceabl}" under a single ruler. In 
modern times this difficulty has been 
most successfully met by local legisla- 
tures, w’hich, if they supply “a line of 
cleavage,’* a nucleus around which the 
spirit of opposition may form, have, on 
the other hand, the priceless advantage 
of giving the annexed people a large mea- 
sure of self-government, a centre and 
safety-valve of local public opinion, a 
sphere for local ambitions, and a hier- 
archy of institutions adapted to the 
distinctive national type. Under no 
other conditions can a complex empire 
be carried on with so little strain, or effort, 
or humiliation, or its inevitable final dis- 
solution be effected with so little danger 
or convulsion. But local legislatures, 
which are the especial glory' of English 
statesmanship, belong exclushely to 
mcJern ciMhsation. The Roman method 
ot conciliation was, first of all, the most 
ample toleration of the customs, religion, 
and municipal freedom of the conquered, 
and then their gradual admission to the 
privileges of the conqueror. By confiding 
to them in a great measure the defence of 
the Empire, by throwing open to them the 
offices of State, and especially by accord- 
ing to them the right of Roman citi- 
zenship, which had been for centuries 
jealously restricted to the inhabitants of 
Ivome, and was afterwards only conceded 
to Italy and Cisalpine Gaul, the emperors 

* St-v t’it Lurtous boee<.h attributed to CamiUus 
(L \ , V Si 


sought to attach them to their throne. 
The process was very gradual ; but the 
w'hole movement of political emancipation 
attained its completion when the Impe- 
rial throne was occupied by the Spaniard 
Trajan, and by Pertinax, the son of a 
freedman, and when an edict of Caracalla 
extended the rights of Roman citizenship 
to all the provinces of the Empire. 

It will appear evident from the fore- 
going sketch that the period which elapsed 
between Pan^tius and Constantine exhi- 
bited an 5i resistible tendency to cosmo- 
politanism. The convergence, when we 
consider the number, force, and harmony 
of the influences that composed it, is 
indeed unexampled in history. The 
movement extended through all the fields 
of religious, philosophical, political, in- 
dustrial, military, and domestic life. The 
character of the people was completely 
transformed, the landmarks of all its 
institutions were removed, the whole 
principle of its organisation was re- 
versed. It would be impossible tcP find 
a more striking example of the manner 
in which events govern character, destroy- 
ing old habits and associations, and thus 
altering that national type of excellence 
which IS, for the most part, the expression 
or net moral result of the national insti- 
tutions and circumstances. The effect of 
the movement was, no doubt, in many 
respects evil, and some of the best men, 
such as the elder Cato and Tacitus, op- 
posed it, as leading to the demoralisation 
of the Empire ; but, if it increased vice, it 
also gave a peculiar character to virtue. 
It was impossible that the conception of 
excellence, formed in a society where 
everything conspired to deepen class divi- 
sions and national jealousies and anti- 
pathies, should be retained unaltered in a 
period of universal intercourse and amal- 
gamation. The moral expression of the 
first period is obviously to be found in the 
narrower military ana patribtic virtues ; 
that of the second period in enlarged 
philanthropy and sympathy. 

Tlie Stoical philosophy was admirably 
fitted to preside over this extension of 
sympathies. Although it proved itself in 
every age the chief school of patriots, it 
recognised also from the very first, and in 
the most unequivocal manner, the frater- 
nity of mankind. The Stoic taught that 
virtue alone is a ^ood, lind that all other 
things are indifierent ; and from this 
position he inferred that birth, rank, 
‘ country, or w'ealth ate the mere accidents 
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of life, and tliat virtue alone makes one 
man superior to another. He taught 
also that the Deity is an all-pervading 
Spirit animating the universe, and re- 
vealed with especial clearness in the soul 
of a man ; and he concluded that all men 
are fellow-members of a single body, 
united by participation in the same Divine 
Spirit. These two doctrines formed part 
of the very first teaching of the Stoics ; 
but it was the special glory of the Roman 
teachers, and an obvious result of the 
condition of affairs I have described, to 
have brought them Into full relief. One of 
the most emphatic as well as one of the 
earliest extant assertions of the duty of 
“charity to the human race”* occurs in 
the treatise of Cicero upon duties, which 
was avowedly based upon Stoicism. 
Writing at a period when the movement 
of amalgamation had for a generation 
been rapidly proceeding,® and adopting 
almost without restriction the ethics of 
the Stoics, Cicero maintained the docti ine 
of universal brotherhood as distinctly as 
it was afterwards maintained by the 
Christian Church. “ This whole w^orld,” 
he tells us, “is to be regarded as the 
common city of gods and men.”3 “ Men 
were born for the sake of men, that each 
should assist the others.”^ “ Nature 
ordains that a man should wish the good 
of every man, whoever he may be, for 
this very reason that he is a man.”s « To 
reduce man to the duties of his ow'n city, 
and to disengage him from duties to the 
members of other cities, is to break the 
universal society of the human lace 
“ Nature has inclined us to kne men, anJ 
this is the foundation of the law.”' The 
same principles were reiterated with in- 
creasing emphasis by the later Stoics. 
Adopting the well-known line which 
Terence had translated from Menander, 
they maintained that man should deem 
nothing human foreign to his interest. 
Lucan expatiated with all the ferv’our of 
a Christian poet upon the time when “the 
human race will cast aside its weapons, 
and when all nations will learn to love.”® 
“ The whole universe,” said Seneca, 
“ which you see around you, comprising 

* ‘^Cantab generjs. humani.** {Dartn^B) So, too, 
he speaks [De Leg, \ a$) ot every good man as 
totms mundi *' 

® He speaks of Rome as “cnitas ea. nationum con- 
vent u constituta." 

3 jpe LegiL 17. A De OJzc, S Ihd, su, 6. 

De O^e, isi. 6 7 De Leg,.B i ig. 

y •* Tusogenus humaouaa jpositirs conMiUt armis, 

la<jue vicem geos omats amet.'*- PharsaUa^ vi. 


ail things both divine and human, is 
one. We are members of one great bod)'. 
Nature has made us relatives when it 
begat us from the same materials and fu’ 
the same destinies. She planted in us^ a 
mutual lo\e, and fitted us for a social 
life.”* “What is a Roman knight, or 
freedman, or sla\e? These are but 
names springing from ambition or from 
injury.”* “ I know that my country is 
the world, and my guardians are the 
gods.”3 “ You are a citizen,” said Epic- 
tetus, “ and a part of the world The 

duty of a citizen is in nothing to consiut r 
his own interest distinct from that of 
others, as the hand or foot, if they pos- 
sessed reason and understood the law of 
nature, would do and wish nothing that 
had not some relation to the rest of the 
body.”-* “An Antomne,” said Marcus 
Aurelius, “ my country is Rome ; as a 
man, it is the world 
So far Stoicism appears fully equal to 
the moral requirements of the age. It 
would be impossible to recognise moie 
cordially or to enforce more bcautiiuily 
that doctrine of uni\ersai brotherhood for 
whicli the circumstances of the Roman 
Empire had made men ripe. Plato had 
said that no one is born for himself alone, 
but that he ou es himself in part to his 
country, in part to his parents, and in 
part to his Inends. The Roman Stoics, 
taking a wider survey, declared that man 
is born not for himself^, but for the whole 
world.® And their doctrine was perfectly 
consistent with the original principles ol 
tlieir school. 

But while Stoicism was quite capable 
of representing the widening movement, 
it was not equally capable of representing 
the softening movement of cnilisation. 
Its condemnation oi the affections, and 
its stern, tense ideal, admirably fitted for 
the struggles of a simple military age, 
were unsuited for the mild manners and 
luxurious tastes of the age of the 
Antonines. A class of w'riteis began to 
arn>e who, like the Stoics, believed virtue, 
rather than enjoyment, to be the supreme 
good, and who acknowledged that \iiiue 
consisted solely of the control which the 
enlightened will exercises over the desires, 
but who at the same time gave free scope 

i hfi \c\ ^ = Ep XXXI, 3 L'e Fra Deata, xx 

4 Arnaa, iL to 5 44, 

6 •' liaec dun immota Catonis 

Secta iuit, servare modum, firt-mque tenere, 
Naturamque sequ., patruuqua tmpendere vitam, 
N«3C 6ibi '^ed toti genitum se credere mttndo ” 

—Lucan, Pkars, ii. sSo-sSj, 
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to the benevolent affections and a more 
religious and mystical tone to the whole 
scheme of morals. Professing various 
speculative doctrinesj and calling them- 
sehes Ly many names — eclectics, penpa- 
le:.os or Platonists — they agreed in 
forming or representing a moral cha- 
racter, less strong, less sublime, less 
capable of endurance and heroism, less 
conspicuous for energy of will, than that 
of the Stoics, but far more tender and 
atti active. The virtues of force began 
to recede, and the gentler virtues to ad- 
vance, in the moral type. Insensibility 
to. suffering was no longer professed, 
indomitable strength was no longer 
idolised, and it was felt that wealmess 
and sorrow have their own appropriate 
virtues.* The works of these writers are 
full of delicate touches which nothing 
but strong and lively feelings could have 
suggested. We find this in the well- 
known letter of Piiny on the death of his 
slaves,* in the frequent protests against 
the ostentation of indifference with which 
the Stoics regarded the loss of their 
friends, in many instances of simple, 
artless pathos, which strike the finest 
chords of our nature. When Plutarch, 
after the death of his daughter, was 
writing a letter of consolation lo his wife, 
we find him turning away from all the 
commonplaces of the Stoics as the recol- 
lection of one simple trait of his little 
child rushed upon his mind ; “She desired 
her nurse lo press even her dolls to the 
breast. She was so loving that she 
wished everything that gave her pleasuie 
to share in the best of what she had.” 

Plutarch, whose fame as a biographer 
ha<, 1 think, unduly eclipsed his reputa- 
tion as a moralist, maybe justly regarded 
as the leader cf this movemenc, anu his 
moral wiitings may be profitably com- 
pared with those of Seneca, the most 
ample exponent of the sterner school, 
Seneca is not unfrequently self-conscious, 
theatrical, and overstrained. His precepts 
ha^^e something of the afiected ring of a 
popular preacher. The imperfect fusion 
of his short sentences gives his style a 

* Taere is ci passages on this .-.abject la one of the 
Utters of Phm tvhich I tnhtk extreaiciy k.ibU , 
?nu to which I canrecaJ no pa parallel * “Noper 
me ctousaam amici languo’- pamonuit, ^o^hmos eis.. 
ros a im infir*n. sumiis. Quern cnim inhrmum aut 
avantia aut lib.do soJcitat? Non amoribua servit, 
aon appetit ‘lonores.. .tunc deos, tunc iioai.nem es&e 
i»e meminit ” (Pllii\, Efi. vii, 36.) 

® viii 16. He sa;^s: **Hominis est emm afHd 
do'ore,^ sentre, reststere tamen, et solatia adcSit ere. 
aoa solat-it, uoa 


disjointed and, so to speak, granulated 
character, which the Emperor Caligula 
happily expressed when he compared it 
to sand without cement ; yet he often 
rises to a majesty of eloquence, a 
grandeur both of thought and of expres- 
sion, that few moralists have ever 
rivalled. Plutarch, though far less 
sublime, is more sustained, equable, and 
uniformly pleasing. The iSlontaigne of 
antiquity, his genius coruscates playfully 
and gracefully around his subject ; h@ 
delights in illustrations which are often 
singularly vivid and original, but which, 
by their excessive multiplication, appear 
sometimes rather the texture than the 
ornament of his discourse. A gentle, 
tender spirit, and a judgment equally 
free from paradox, exaggeration, and 
excessive subtlety, are the characteristics 
of all he wrote. Plutarch excels most in 
collecting motives of consolation ; Seneca 
in forming characters that need no con- 
solation. There is something of the 
woman in Plutarch ; Seneca is all a 
man. The writings of the first resemble 
the strains of the flute, to which the 
ancients attributed the power of calming 
the passions and charming aw^ay the 
clouds of sorrow, and drawing men by a 
gentle suasion into the paths of virtue; 
the writings of the other are like the 
trumpet-blast, which kindles the soul 
with an heroic courage. The first is most 
fitted to console a mother sorrowing over 
her dead child, the second to nerve a 
brave man, without flinching and with- 
out illusion, to grapple with an inevitable 
fate. 

The elaborate letters which Seneca has 
left us on distinctive tenets^ of the Stoical 
school, such as the equality of vices or 
the evil of the affections, have now little 
more than an historic interest; but the 
general tone of his writings gives them a 
permanent importance, for they reflect 
and foster a certain type of excellence 
which, since the extinction of Stoicism, 
has had no adequate expression in litera- 
ture. The prevailing moral tone of 
Plutarch, on the other hand, being formed 
! mainh on the prominence of the amiable 
i virtues, has been eclipsed or transcended 
I by the Christian writers, but his definite 
[ contributions to philosophy and morals 
are more important than those of Seneca, 
He has left us one of the best works on 
superstition, and one of the most in- 
genious works on Providence we possess. 
He was probably the first writer who 
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advocated very strongly humanity to 
animals on the broad ground of universal 
benevolence, as distinguished from the 
Pythagorean doctrine of transmigration, 
and he was also remarkable, beyond all 
his contemporaries, for his high sense of 
female excellence and of the sanctity of 
female love. 

The Romans had at all times cared 
more for the practical tendency of a 
system of philosophy than for its logical or 
&*j5eculative consistency. One of the chief 
attractions of Stoicism, in their eyes, had 
been that its main object was not to build 
a system of opinion, but to propose a 
pattern of life,* and Stoicism itself was 
only adapted to the Roman character 
after it had been simplified by Pansetius.® 
Although the system could never free 
itself altogether from that hardness which 
rendered it so unsuited for an advanced 
civilisation, it was profoundly modified 
by the later Stoics, who rarely scrupled 
to temper it by the admixture of new 
doctrines. Seneca himself was by no 
means an unmixed Stoic. If Epictetus 
was more nearly so, this was probably 
because the extreme hardship he under- 
went made him dwell more than his 
contemporaries upon the importance of 
fortitude and endurance. Marcus Aurelius 
was surrounded by the disciples of the 
most various schools, and his Stoicism 
was much tinctured by the milder and 
more religious spirit of Platonism. The 
Stoics, like all other men, felt the moral 
current of the time, though they yielded 
to it less readily than some others. In 
Thmsea, who occupied in his age a 
position analogous to that of Cato in an 
earlier period, we find little or nothing of 
the asperity and hardness of his great 
prototype. In the writings of the later 
Stoics, if we find the same elements as in 
those of their predecessors, these elements 
are at least combined in different pro- 
portions. 

In the first place, Stoicism became i 
more essentially religious. The Stoical 
character, like all others of a high order, 
had always been reverential ; but its 
reverence differed widely from that of 
Christians. It was concentrated much 
less upon the Deity than upon virtue, and 
especially upon virtue as exhibited in 

^ * This characteristic of Stoicism is well noticed in 
G«nat*s Art&iotU^ vol. i. p, 25^ The first volume of 
this work contains an extrem^y good review oi the 
principles of the Stoics. 

^ Cic JDe Fmti* lib. iv. 
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great men. When Lucan,- extolling his 
hero, boasted that “the gods favoured 
the conquering cause, but Cato the con- 
quered,” or when Seneca described “ the 
fortune of Sulla ” as “ the crime of the 
gods,” these sentences, which sound to 
modern ears grossly blasphemous, appear 
to have excited no murmur. 'VVe have 
already seen the audacious language 
with which the sage claimed an equality 
with the Divinity. On the other hand, 
the reverence for virtue apart from all 
conditions of success, and especially for 
men of the stamp of Cato, who through 
a strong moral conviction struggled 
bravely, though unsuccessfully, against 
force, genius, or circumstances, was per- 
haps moie steady and more passionate 
than in any later age. The duty of abso- 
lute submission to Providence, as I have 
already shown, was continually incul- 
cated, and the pantheistic notion of all 
virtue being a part or emanation of the 
Deity was often asserted ; but man was 
still the centre of the Stoic’s scheme, the 
ideal to which his reverence and devotion 
aspired. In later Stoicism this point of 
view was gradually changed. Without 
any formal abandonment of their pan- 
theistic conceptions, the language of 
philosophers recognised with much 
greater dearness a distinct and personal 
Divinity, Every page of Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius is impregnated wilh the 
deepest religious feeling. “The first 
thing to learn,” said the former, “ is that 
there is a God, that His knowledge per- 
vades the whole universe, and that it 
extends, not only to our acts, but to our 

thoughts and feelings He who seeks 

to please the gods must labour as far as 
lies in him to resemble them. He must 
be faithful as God is faithful, free as He 
is free, beneficent as He is beneficent, 
magnanimous as He is magnanimous.”* 
“ To have God for our maker and father 
and guardian, should not that 'emanci- 
pate us from all sadness and from ail 
fear?”* “When you have shut your 
door and darkened jour room, say not to 
yourself you are alone. God is in your 
room, and your attendant genius like- 
wise. Think not that they need the light 
to see what you do.^ What can I, an old 
man and a cripple, do but praise God? 
If I were a nightingale, I would discharge 
the office of a nightingale; if a swan, 
that of a swan. But 1 am a reasonable 

A 

* Arnan. u. 14. ^ I&sd» i. 9. 3 t. 
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beiii^ ; my mission is to praise God, and 
1 fulfil It ; nor shall I ever, as far as lies 
in me, shrink from my task, and I exhort 
you to join m the same song of praise.”* 

The same religious character is ex- 
hibited, if possible, in a still greater 
degree in the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius ; but in one respect the ethics of 
the emperor differ widely from those of 
the slave. In Epictetus we invariably 
find the strongest sense of the niajesty of 
man. As the child oi the Deity, as a 
being capable of attaining the most 
exalted virtue, he magnified him to the 
highest point, and never more so than in 
the very passage in which he exhorted 
his disciples to beware of haughtiness 
The Jupiter Olympus of Phidias, he 
reminds them, exhibits no arrogance, 
but the unclouded serenity of perfect con- 
fidence and strength.® Marcus Aurelius, 
on the other hand, dwelt rather on the 
weakness than on the force of man, and 
his meditations breathe a spirit, if not of 
Christian humility, at least of the gentlest 
and most touching modesty. He was 
not, it is true, like some later saints, who 
habitually apply to themselves language 
of reprobation which would be exag- 
gerated if applied to the murderer or the 
adulterer. He did not shrink from re- 
cognising human virtue as a reality, and 
thanking Providence for the degree in 
wliich he had attained it ; but he continu- 
ally reviewed with an unsparing severity 
the weaknesses of his character, he 
accepted and even solicited reproofs from 
every teacher of virtue, he made it his 
aim, in a position of supreme power, to 
check every emotion of arrogance and 
pride, and he set before him an ideal of 
excellence which awed and subdued his 
mind. 

Another very remarkable feature of 
later Stoicism w^as its increasingly intro- 
spective character. In the philosophy of 
Cato and Cicero virtue was displayed 
almost exclusively in action In the later 
Stoics self-examination and purity of 
thought w^ere continually inculcated. 
There are some writers xvho, with an 
obstinacy which it is more easy to explain 
than to excuse, persist, in defiance of the 
very clearest evidence to the contrary, in 
representing these virtues as exclusively 
Chtistian, and in maintaining, without a 
shadow of proof, that the place they 
undeniably occupy in the later Roman 

• 

* Arrian, hptci 1. rd. ® It>id u. 8. 


moralists was due to tne direct or indirect 
influence of the new faith. The plain 
fact IS that they were fully known to the 
Greeks, and both Plato and Zeno even 
exhorted men to study their dreams, on 
the ground that these often reveal the 
latent tendencies of the disposition.' 
Pythagoras urged his disciples daily to 
examine themselves when they retired to 
rest,® and this practice soon became a 
recognised part of the Pythagorean disci- 
pline s It was introduced into Route 
with the school before the close of the 
Republic. It was known in the time of 
Cicero^ and Horace.® Sextius, one of the 
masters of Seneca, a philosopher of the 
school of Pythagoras, wdio flourished 
chiefly before the Christian era, was 
accustomed daily to devote a portion of 
time to self-examination ; and Seneca, 
who at first inclined much to the tenets 
of Pythagoras,** expressly tells us that it 
was from Sextius he learnt the practice. ^ 
The increasing prominence of the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy which accompanied 
the invasion of Oriental creeds, the 
natural tendency of the Empire, by closing 
the avenues of political life, to divert the 
attention from action to emotion, and also 
the increased latitude allowed to the play 
of the sympathies or affections by the 
later Stoics, brought this emotional part 
of virtue into great prominence. The 
letters of Seneca are a kind of moral 
medicine, applied for the most part to the 
cure of different infirmities of character. 
Plutarch, in a beautiful treatise on The 
Signs of Moral Piogtess, treated the 
culture of the feelings with delicate skill. 
The duty of serving the Divinity with a 
pure mind rather than by formal rites 
became a commonplace of literature, and 
self-examination one of the most recog 
nised of duties. Epictetus urged men so 
to purify their imaginations that at the 
sight of a beautiful woman they should 
not even mentally exclaim, “ Happy her 

* Plutarch, De Piofeci %n VtH This precept was 
enforced by Bishop Sanderson in one of his sermons 
Commonplace Book ^ vo\ up pa.) 

' Diog. Lahrt Pythagoras 

3 Thus Cicero makes Cato say : “ Pythagoreommque 
more, exercenda; memonae gratia, quid quoque die 
diverim, audiverim, egenm, commemoro \esperi " 

Seized, xt.) 

4 /6zd, S Sermon i. 4. 

6 tfe even gave up, for a tune, eatmg meat, in 
obedience to the Pythagorean principles, {Ep evin ) 
Seneca had two masters of this school, Sextius and 
Sonon He was at this tiiM not more than seventeen 
> ears old. (See Auijertin, iuwife su?- les Pap- 

i poi’ts sztppotts mire Shtkqtte eiSU Paul, p 156.) 

I 7 See his veiy beautiful description of the seli-exami- 
nation of Sextius and of himself, (Z>r ha, iu. 36.) 
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husband The Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius, above all, are throughout an 
exercise of self-examination, and the duty 
of watching over the thoughts is continu- 
ally inculcated. 

It was a saying of Plutarch that Stoic- 
ism, which sometimes exercised a pre- 
judicial and hardening influence upon 
characters that were by nature stern 
and unbending, proved peculiarly useful 
as a cordial to those which were naturally 
gentle and yielding. Of this truth we 
can have no better illustration than is 
furnished by^ the life and writings of 
Marcus Aurelius, the last and most perfect 
representative of Roman Stoicism. A 
simple, childlike, and eminently affec- 
tionate disposition, with little strength of 
intellect, or perhaps originally of will, 
much more inclined to meditation, specu- 
lation, solitude, or friendship than to 
active and public life, with a profound 
aversion to the pomp of royalty, and with 
a rather strong natural leaning to ped- 
antry, he had embraced the fortifying 
philosophy of Zeno in its best form ; and 
that philosophy made him, perhaps, as 
nearly a perfectly virtuous man as has 
ever appeared upon our world. Tried by 
the chequered events of a reign of nine- 
teen years, presiding over a society that 
was profoundly corrupt, and over a city 
that was notorious for its license, the 
perfection of his character awed even 
calumny to silence, and the spontaneous 
sentiment of his people proclaimed him 
rather a god than a man.® Very few men 
have ever lived concerning whose inner 
life we can speak so confidently. His 
Meditations^ which form one of the most 
impressive, form also one of the truest, 
books in the whole range of religious 
literature. They consist of rude frag- 
mentary notes without literary skill or 
arrangement, written for the most part in 
hasty, broken, and sometimes almost un- 
intelligible sentences amid the turmoil 
of a camp, 3 and recof-uing, in accen^^ 
of the most penetrating sincerity, the 
struggles, doubts, and a’ ms of a soul of 
which, to employ one of his own images, 
it may be truly said that it possessed the 
purity of a star, which needs no veil to 

' Vmau, lu i8 CoTiiJarc Lhe Ot Epictetus, 

XaMV 

*‘Quod de Roraalo ..e.'re creJitum e&t, o-r.^js o-in i 
cunsfcnsu ppsesumser«at, iMarcum cceio receotum essse ’ 
<Aur Vict. SM.) ** Deasque etiam aunc i’aoet ir ’* j 
(Capitohnus ) I 

3 The first book of lus wai, v,rittvn oa ! 

tilt borders of the Granaa, n Hungary, 


hide its nakedness. The undisputed 
master of the whole civilised world, he 
set before him as models such men as 
Thrasea and Helvidius, as Cato and 
Brutus, and he made it his aim to realise 
the conception of a free State in which 
all citizens are equal, and of a royalty 
which makes it its first duty to respect 
the liberty of the citizens.* His life 
was passed in unremitting actiuty. For 
nearly twelve years he was absent with 
armies in the distant prov'inc^s of the 
Empire ; and although his polilicai 
capacity has been much and perhaps 
justly questioned, it is impossible to deny 
the Uiiweaiied zeal with which he dis- 
charged the duties of his great position. 
Yet few men have ever carried farther 
the virtue of little things, the delicate 
moral tact and the minute scruples which, 
though often exhibited by women and by 
secluded religionists, very rarely survive 
much contact with active life. The soli- 
citude with winch he endeavoured to 
persuade two jealous rlictoricians to ab- 
stain during their debates from retorts 
that might destroy their frendship,® the 
careful gratitude with which, in a camp in 
Hungary, he recalled every moral obliga- 
tion he could trace, even to the most 
obscure of his tutors, 3 his anxiety to avoid 
all pedantry and mannerism in his con- 
duct, ** and to repel every voluptuous 
imagination from his niind,3 his deep 
sense of the obligation of purity,* his 
laborious effoits to correct a habit of 
drowsiness into which he had fallen, and 
his self-reproval w hen he had yielded to 
it, 7 become all, I think, inexpressibly 
touching when we remember that they 
were exhibited by one who was the 
supreme ruler of the civilised globe, and 
who was continually engaged in the 
direction of the most gigantic interests. 
But that which is especially lernarkable 
in Marcus Aurelius is the complete 
absence of fanaticism in his phnanthrop}. 
Despotic monarchs sip.cerel^v anxious to 
improve mankind are naturally led to 


I 

= SiJc i' s touching ktU*'- to Froi'to, wb i nbout 
to e 'gage «n a deo 'to witii Herod Atttcos 
3 t 6-t5, The eulogv he pasted on n s S^oic i 
Apodonius iS wortfv ot notice. Apoi o''.4-s f^^rnl^t>ed 
Vn with an e'tampie of the cono*>irtioa of extreme 
fi^'inncss and gent’cne>s 
4^^. “Beware of Csesarjs''ig '* (vi 3c.) 
neither a t-agv-d an no** a coi'-tes .n (v aS) “Be 
ji’st anc temperate a 'c. a follow er 01 the jrods , but be 
so \v.tn sinipbcity, for tre pndt o: treUe-sty is the worst 
oi ai’ ’ (mi 37) 
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endeavour, by acts of legislation, to force 
society into the paths which they believe 
•to be good, and such men, acting under 
such motives, have sometimes been the 
scourges of mankind. Philip II. and 
Isabella the Catholic inflicted more suffer- 
ing in obedience to their consciences than 
Nero and Domitmn in obedience to their 
lusts. But Marcus Aurelius steadily re- 
sisted the temptation. “ Never hope,” he 
once wrote, “to realise Plato’s Republic. 
Let it be* sufficient that you have in some 
slight degree ameliorated mankind, and 
do not think that amelioration a matter 
of small importance. Who can change 
the opinions of men? and without a 
change of sentiments what can you make 
but reluctant slaves and hypocrites?”* 
He promulgated many laws inspired by a 
spirit of the purest benevolence. He 
mitigated the gladiatorial shows. He 
treated with invariable deference the 
Senate, which was the last bulwark of 
political freedom. He endowed many 
chairs of philosophy which were intended 
to diffuse knowledge and moral teaching 
through the people. He endeavoured by 
the example of his Court to correct the 
extravagances of luxury that were preva- 
lent, and he exhibited in his own career 
a perfect model of an active and con- 
scientious administrator ; but he made 
no rash efforts to force the people by 
stringent laws out of the natural channel 
of their lives. Of the corruption of his 
subjects he was keenly sensible, and he 
bore it with a mournful but gentle 
patience. We may trace in this respect 
the milder spirit of those Greek teachers 
who had diverged from Stoicism, but it 
was especially from the Stoical doctrine 
that all vice springs from ignorance that 
he derived his rule of life, and this 
doctrine, to which he repeatedly recurred, 
imparted to all his judgments a sad but 
tender charity. “ Men were made for 
men ; correct them, then, or support 
them.”* “If they do ill, it is evidently 
in spite of themselves and through ignor- 
ance.”^ “Correct them if you can; if 
not, remember that patience was given 
you to exercise it in their behalf.” ^ “It 
would be shameful for a physician to 
deem it strange that a man was suffering 
from fever.” 5 “The immortal gods con- 
sent for countless ages to endure without 
anger, and even to surround with bless- 
ings, so many and such wicked men ; but 


thou who hast so short a time to live, 
art thou already weary, and that when 
thou art thyself wicked ? ” * “ It is 

involuntarily that the soul is deprived of 
justice, and temperance, and goodness, 
and ail other virtues. Continually re- 
member this ; the thought will make you 
more gentle to all mankind.”® “It is 
right that oian should love those who 
have offended him. He will do so when 
he remembers that all men are his rela- 
tions, and that it is through ignoraiTce 
and involuntarily that they sin — and then 
we all die so soon,” ^ 

The character of the virtue of Marcus 
Aurelius, though exhibiting the softening 
influence of the Greek spirit wffiich in his 
time pervaded the Empire, was In its 
essentials strictly Roman.^ Thoup;h full 
of reverential gratitude to Providence, 
we do not find in him that intense 
humili^ and that deep and subtle leli- 
gious feeling which were the principles 
of Hebrew virtue, and which have given 
the Jewish writers so great an ascendency 
over the hearts of men. Though borne 
naturally and instinctively to goodness, 
his Meditattom do not display the keen 
lesthetical sense of the beauty of virtue 
which was the leading motive of Greek 
morals, and which the writings of Plotinus 
afterwards made very familiar to the 
Roman world Like most of^ the best 
Romans, the principle of his virtue was 
the sense of duty, the conviction of the 
existence of a law of nature to which it is 
the aim and purpose of our being to con- 
form. Of secondary motives he appears 
to have been little sensible. The belief 
in a superintending Providence was the 
strongest of his religious convictions, but 
even that was occasionally overcast. On 
the subject of a future world his mind 
floated in a desponding doubt. The 
desire for posthumous tame he deemed 
it his duty sy-stematically to mortify. 
While most writers of his school regarded 
death chiefly as the end of sorrows, and 
dwelt upon it in order to dispel its terrors, 
in Marcus Aurelius it is chiefly repre- 
sented as the last great demonstration of 
the vanity of earthly things. Seldom, 

* viu 70. '' » vii. $5. 3 V«. 83 

4 Mr Maurice, in this respect, compares and con- 
trasts him very happily with Plutarch. ** Like Plu- 
tarch, the Greek and Koman characters were in Marcus 
Aurelius remarkabl;^ blended; but, unlike Plutarch, 
the ioundatfon of his mind was Roman. He was a 
student that he migrht more effectually earn' on the 
business of an emperor.** me Mret 
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mdeed, has such active and unrelaxing 
Virtue been united with so little en- 
thusiasm, and been cheered by so little 
illusion of success. “ There is but one 
thing-,” he wrote, “of real value — to 
cultivate truth and justice, and to live 
without anger in the midst of lying and 
unjust men.” * 

The command he had acquired over 
Ills feelings was so great that it was said 
of him that his countenance was never 
known to betray either elation or despon- 
dency.® We, however, who have before 
us the records of his inner life, can have 
no diiticulty in detecting the deep melan- 
choly that ov^ershadowed his mind, and 
his closing ^cars were darkened by many 
and various sorrows His wife, whom 
he dearly loved and deeply honoured, and 
who, if we may believe the Court scandals 
that are reported by historians, was not 
worthy of his affection, ^ had preceded 
him to the tomb. His only surviving son 
had already displayed the vicious ten- 
dencies that afterwards made him one of 
the worst of rulers. The philosophers, 
wS'jo had instructed him in his youth, and 
to whom he had clung with an aflec- 
tionate friendship, had one by one dis- 
appeared, and no new race had arisen to 
supply their place. After a long reign of 
self-denying virtue he saw the decadence 
of the Empire continually more apparent. 
The Stoical school was rapidly fading 
before the passion for Oriental supersti- 
tions. The barbarians, repelled for a 
time, were again menacing the frontiers, 
and it was not difficult to foresee their 
future triumph. The mass of the 
people had become too inert and too 
corrupt for any efforts to regenerate them. 
A fearful pestilence, followed by many 
minor calamities, had fallen upon the 
land and spread misery and panic through 
many provinces- In the midst of these 
calamities the emperor was struck down 
With a mortal illness, which he box e with 
the placid courage he had abways dis- 

* V. 47 ® Capito.nus,, Aureh js Victor 

3 M Suckau, ip h*s admirable ^t'ids sttr Marc- 
Aurei^i a.id M. Renan, in a \erjr acute and leanieu 
Rxamett dc q':ielqttes /aits reiaii/s a V impir&irice 
Raitsiine (read before the Institut. August 54, 1867), 
have shown the extreme uncertainty of the stones 
about the debauchenes of Faustina, which tra bioffra- 
phers of Marcus* AureHuA ha\e co'lectcd It vn'i be 
oL,her\ed taat the emperor himseif has leit an emph'i‘tc 
testimony to her virtue, ard to the happiness ne 
derived from her (i 17) ; that the earl est extant biogra- 
pher of Marcus Au'-elms was a generar<e>n later ; ana 
that the infamous cnaracter of Commodus naturally 
predisposed men to iinaguitt that he was not the son of 
so perfect aa emperor. 


; played, exhibiting in almost the last 
woi'ds he uttered his forgetfulness oi ^elf 
and his constant anxiety for the condition 
of his people.' Shortly before his death 
he dismissed his attendants, and, after 
one last interview, his son, and he died as 
he long had lived, alone.® 

Thus sank to rest in clouds and dark- 
ness the purest and gentlest spirit of all 
the pagan world, the most perfect model 
of the later Stoics. In him the hardness, 
asperity, and arrogance of the sect had 
alfogether disappeared, while the affecta- 
tion its paiadoxes tended to produce was 
greatly mitigated. Without fanaticism, 
superstition, or illusion, his whole life 
was legulated by a simple and unwaver- 
ing sense of dutv. The contemplativ e 
and emotional virtues which Stoicism had 
long depressed had regained their place, 
but the active virtues had not yet de- 
clined. The virtues of the hero were 
still deeply honoured, but gentleness and 
tenderness had acquired a new promi- 
nence in the ideal type. 

But while the force of circumstances 
was thus developing the ethical concep- 
tions of antiquity m new directions, the 
mass of the Koman people were plunged 
in a condition of depravity which no mere 
ethical teaching could adequately correct. 
The moral condition of the Empire is, 
indeed, in some respects one of the most 
appalling pictures on record, and writers 
have much more frequently undertaken 
to paint or even to exaggerate its enor- 
mity than to investigate the circumstances 
by which it may be explained. Such 
circumstances, however, must unques- 
tionably exist. There is no reason to 
believe" that the innate propensities of 
the people were worse during the Empire 
than during the best days of the Re- 
public. The depravity of a nation is a 
phenomenon which, like all others, may 
be traced to definite causes, and in the 
instance before us they are not difficult to 
discover. 

X have already said that the virtue of 
the Romans was a military and patriotic 
virtue, formed by the national institu- 
tions, and to which religious teaching 
was merely accessory. The domestic, 
military, and censorial discipline, con- 
curring with the genera! poverty and also 
with the agricultural pursuits of the 
people, had created the simplest and 

* “Qa.d me et non magis de pestdentia et 

commumt»ortecog-ita.tis?'’ (Capitobnus, AT, Auichus ) 
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most austere lu^blts, while the institu- 
tions of civic liberty provided ample 
spheres for honourable ambition. The 
nobles, being the highest body in a free 
slate, and being at the same time con- 
tinually confronted by a formidable oppo- 
sition under the guidance of the tribunes*, 
were ardently devoted to public life. The 
dangerous rivalry of the surrounding 
Italian States, and afterwards of Carth- 
age, demanded and secured a constant 
vigilance. Roman education was skil- 
fully designed to elicit heroic patriotism, 
and the great men of the past became 
the ideal figures of the imagination 
Religion hallowed the local feeling by 
ntes and legends, instituted many useful 
and domestic habits, taught men the 
sanctity of oaths, and, by fostering a 
continual sense of a superintending Pro- 
vidence, gave a depth and solemnity to 
the whole character. 

Such wci e the chief Influences by which 
the national type of virtue had been 
formed, but nearly all of these were 
corroded or perverted by advancing civili- 
sation. The domestic and local religion 
lost its ascendency amid the increase of 
scepticism and the invasion of a crowd of 
foreign superstitions. The simplicity of 
manneis, which sumptuary laws and the 
institution of the censorship had long 
maintained, was replaced by the extrava- 
gances of a Babylonian luxury. The 
aristocratic dignity perished with the 
privileges on which it reposed. The 
patriotic eneigy and enthusiasm died 
away in a universal Empire which em- 
braced all varieties of language, custom, 
and nationality. 

But although the virtues of a poor and 
struggling community necessaiily dis- 
appear before increasing luxury, the^/ are 
in a normal condition of society replaced 
by virtues of a different stamp. Gentler 
manners and enlarged benevolence follow 
in the train of civilisation, greater intel- 
lectual activity and more extended in- 
dustrial enterprise give a new importance 
to the moral qualities which each of these 
requires, the circle of political interests 
expands, and if the virtues that spring 
from privilege diminish, the virtues that 
spring from equality increase. 

In Rome, however, there were three 
great causes which impeded the normal 
development — ^the Imperial system, the 
institution of slaverv', and the gladiatorial 
shows. Each of these exercised an in- 
fluence of the widest and most pernicious 


character on the morals of the people. 
To trace those influences in all their 
ramifications would lead me far beyond 
the limits I have assigned to the present 
work, but I shall endeavour to give a 
concise vnew of their nature and general 
character.® 

The theory of the Roman Empire was 
that of a representative despotism. The 
various offices of the Republic were not 
annihilated, but they were gradually con- 
centrated in a single man. The Senate 
was still ostensibly the depository of 
supreme power, but it was made in fact 
the mere creature of the Emperor, 
whose power was virtually uncontrolled. 
Political spies and private accusers, who 
m the latter days of the Republic had 
been encouraged to denounce plots 
against the State, began under Augustus 
to denounce plots against the Emperor ; 
and this class being enormously increased 
under Tiberius, and stimulated by the 
promise of part of the confiscated pro- 
perty, they menaced every leading poli- 
tician, and even every wealthy man. The 
nobles were gradually depressed, ruined, 
or driven by the dangers of public life 
into orgies of private luxury. The poor 
were conciliated, not by any increase of 
liberty or even of permanent prosperity, 
but by gratuitous distributions of corn 
and by public games ; while, in order to 
invest themselves with a sacred character, 
the emperors adopted the religious device 
of an apotheosis. 

This last superstition, of which some 
traces may still be found in the titles 
appropriated to royalty, was not wholly a 
suggestion of politicians. ^ Deified men 
had long occupied a prominent place in 
ancient belief, and the founders of cities 
had been very frequently worshipped by 
the inhabitants.* Although to more 
educated minds the ascription of divinity 
to a sovereign was simply an unmeaning 
flattery, although it in no degree prevented 
either innumerable plots against his life 
or an unsparing criticism of his memory, 
yet the popular reverence not unfrequently 
anticipated politicians in representing the 
emperor as in some special way under 
the protection of Providence. Around 
Augustus a whole constellation of mira- 
culous stories soon clustered. An oracle, 
it was said, had declared his native city 
destined to produce a ruler of the world, 

» Many avatnples of this are given by Coulangen, 
pp. 377-17$. 
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When a child, he had been borne by 
invisible hands from his cradle and placed 
on a lofty tower, where he was found 
with his face turned to the rising sun. 
He rebuked the frogs that croaked around 
his grandfather’s home, and they became 
silent tor ever. An eagle snatched a piece 
of bread from his hand, soared into the 
air, and then, descending, presented it to 
him again. Another eagle dropped at 
his feet a chicken, bearing a laurel-branch 
in its beak. When his body was burnt, 
his image was seen rising to heaven 
above the flames. When anotlier man 
tried to sleep in the bed in which the 
Emperor had been born, the profane 
intruder was dragged forth by an unseen 
hand, A patrician named LcElorius, 
having been condemned for adultery, 
pleaded in mitigation of the sentence 
that he was the happy possessor of the 
spot of ground on which Augustus was 
born.* An Asiatic town, named Cyzicus, 
was deprived of its freedom by Tilsenus, 
chiefly because it had neglected the 
worship of Augustus.® Partly, no doubt, 
by policy, but partly also by that spon- 
taneous process by which in a supersti- 
tious age conspicuous characters so often 
become the nuclei of Iegends,3 each 
emperor was surrounded by a super- 
natural aureole. Every usurpation, every 
break in the ordinal y line of succession, 
was adumbrated by a series of miracles ; 
and signs, both in heaven and earth, were 
manifested whenever an emperor was 
about to die. 

Of the emperors themsehes, a ^reat 
majority, no doubt, accepted their divine 
honours as an empty pageant, and more 
than one exhibited beneath the purple a 
simplicity of tastes and character which 
the boasted heroes of the Republic had 
never surpassed. It is related of Ves- 
pasian that, when dying, he jested 
mournfully on his approaching dignity, 
observing, as he felt his strength ebbing 
away, “ I think I am becoming a god.”^ 
Alexander Severus and Julian refused to 
accept the ordinary language of adula- 
tion, and of those who did not reject it 
we know that many looked upon it as a 
modern sovereign looks upon the phrase- 
ology of petitioiTS or the ceremonies of 
the Court. Even Nero was so far from 

s All this is related bv Suetonius A ugzisi 

® Taat. Annal 36 

3 See, e ^ ^ the sen^n’encs of the people about Julius 
Ciaesa-, Sueton y C Ixxtvii:. 

4 Sueton. Vesp^ xxL.. 


being intoxicated with his Imperial dig- 
nity that he continually sought triumphs 
as a singer or an actor, and it was his 
artistic skill, not his divine preroga- 
tives, that excited his vanity.* Caligula, 
however, who appears to have been 
literally deranged,® is said to have ac- 
cepted his divinity as a serious fact, to 
have substituted his own head for that of 
Jupiter on many of the statues, ^ and to 
have once started furious^> from his seat 
duiing a thunderstorm that had inter- 
rupted a gladiatorial show, shouting 
with frantic gestures his imprecations 
against Heaven, and declaring that the 
divided empire was indeed intolerable, 
that either Jupiter or himself must 
speedily succumb * Heliogabalus, if we 
may give any credence to his biographer, 
confounded all things, human and divine, 
m hideous and blasphemous orgies, and 
designed to unite all forms of religion in 
the worship of himself.^ 

A curious consequence of this apotheo- 
sis was that the images of the emperors 
were invested with a sacred character 
like those of the gods They were the 
recognised refuge of the slave or the 
oppressed,® and the smallest disrespect to 
them was resented as a heinous crime. 
Under Tiberius, slaves and criminals 
were accustomed to hold in their hands 
an image of the emperor, and, being thus 
protected, to pour with impunity a tor- 
rent of defiant insolence upon their 
masters or judges^ Under the same 
emperor, a man having, when drunk, 
accidentally touched a nameless domestic 
utensil vvith a ring on which the head of 
the emperor was carved, he was imme- 
diately denounced by a spy.® A man in 
this reign was accused of high treason 
in having sold an image of the emperor 
with a garden.9 It was made a capital 
offence to beat a slave, or to undress, near 
a statue of Augustus, or to enter a brothel 
with a piece of money on which his head 
was engraved.*® .And, at a later period, a 
vv^oman, it is said, was actually executed 

' “Qual.s art fex oereo '* \^ere his d3ingr woras 

a Suttor Calig: i 

3 Sueton Cans A statue of Juoitcr is sa*c to 

1 ive burst out just before tf'e oeatt of th's 

C‘rpc’’or 

4 Seueca, De Ira^ ’ .,6 . Sueton Calls xxii, 
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for undressing before the statue of Do- 
mitian»’ 

It may easily be conceHed diat men 
who had been raised to this pinnacle of 
arrogance and power, men who exercised 
uncontrolled authority in the midst of a 
society in a state of profound corruption, 
were often guilty of the most atrocious 
extravagances. In the first period of the 
Empire more especially, when traditions 
were not yet formed, and when experi- 
ence had not yet shown the dangers of 
the throne, the brains of some of its 
occupants reeled at their elevation, and 
a kind of moral insanit 3 r ensued. The 
pages of Suetonius remain as an eternal 
witness of the abysses of depravity, the 
hideous, intolerable cruelty, the hitherto 
unimagined extravagances of nameless 
lust that were then manifested on the 
Palatine ; and while they cast a fearful 
light upon the moral chaos into which 
pagan society had sunk, they furnish 
ample evidence of the demoralising 
influences of the Empire. The throne 
was, it is true, occupied by some of the 
best as well as by some of the worst men 
who have ever lived ; but the evil, though 
checked aftd mitigated, was never 
abolished. The corruption of a Court, i 
the formation of a profession of spies, the 
encouragement given to luxury, the dis- 
tributions of corn, and the multiplication 
of games, were evils which varied greatly 
in their degrees of intensity, but the very 
existence of the Empire prevented the 
creation of those habits of political life 
which formed the moral type of the gi eat 
republics of antiquity. Liberty, which is 
often very unfavourable to theological 
systems, is almost always in the end 
favourable to morals ; for the most 
effectual method that has been devised 
for diverting men from vice is to ghe 
free scope to a higher ambition. This 
scope was absolutely wanting in the 
Roman Empire, and the moral condition, 
in the absence of lasting political habits, 
fluctuated greatly with the character of 
the emperors. 

The results of the institution of slavery 
were probably even more serious. In 
addition to its manifest effect in en- 
couraging a tyrannical and ferocious 
spirit in the masters, it cast a stigma 
upon ail labour, and at once degraded 
and impoverished the free poor. In 

s * * Mulier qusedam, quod seznd exuerat ance statuam 
Domlciani, camaatat et mterfect^ est." (Ziphilxa,( 
IxviL la ) 


modern societies the formation of an 
influential and numerous middle class, 
trained in the sober and regular habits 
of industrial life, is the chief guarantee 
of national morality, and where such a 
class exists, the disorders of the upper 
ranks, though undoubtedly injurious, are 
never fatal to society. The influence of 
great outbursts of fashionable depravity, 
such as that which followed the Restora- 
tion in England, is rarely more than 
superficial. The aristocracy may revel 
in every excess of ostentatious vice, but 
the great mass of the people, at the loom, 
the counter, or the plough, continue un- 
affected by their example, and the habits 
of life into which they are forced by the 
condition of their trades preserve them 
from gross depravity. It is the most 
frightful feature of the corruption of 
ancient Rome that it extended through 
every class of the community. In the 
absence of all but the simplest machinery, 
manufactures, with the vast industrial 
life they be^et, were unknown. The 
poor citizen found almost all the spheres 
m which an honourable livelihood might 
be obtained wholly or at least in a very 
great degree preoccupied by slaves, 
while he had learnt to regard trade with 
an invincible repugnance. Hence fol- 
lowed the immense increase of corrupt and 
conuptin^ professions, as actors, panto- 
mimes, hired gladiators, political spies, 
ministers to passion, astrologers, reli- 
gious charlatans, pseudo-philosophers, 
which gave the free classes a precarious 
and occasional subsistence, and hence, 
too, the gigantic dimensions of the 
system of clientage. Ever\^ rich man was 
surrounded by a train of dependants, who 
lived in a great measure at his^ expense, 
and spent their lives in ministering to his 
passions and flattering his vanity. And, 
above all, the public distribution of corn, 
and occasionally of money, was carried 
on to such an extent that, so far as the 
first necessaries of life were concerned, 
the whole poor free population of Rome 
was supported gratuitously by the 
Government. To effect this distribu- 
tion promptly and lavishly was tlie main 
object of the Imperial policy, and its 
consequences were worse than could 
have resulted from the most extravagant 
poor-laws or the most excessive charity. 
The mass of the people were supported 
in absolute idleness by com, which was 
given without any reference to desert, 
and was received, not as a favour, but 
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as a right; ^ while gratuitous public 
amusements still further diverted them 
from labour. 

Under these Influences the population 
rapidly dwindled away. Produclnc 
enterprise was almost extinct in Italy, 
and an unexampled concurrence of 
causes made a vicious celibacy the 
habitual condition. Already in the days 
of Augustus the evil was apparent, and 
the dangers which in later reigns dro\e 
the patricians still more generally from 
public hfe, drove them more and more 
into every extravagance of sensuality. 
Greece, since the destruction of her 
liberty, and also the leading cities of 
Asia Minor and of Egypt, had become 
centres of the wildest corruption, and 
Greek and Oriental captives were innu- 
merable in Rome. Ionian slaves of a 
surpassing beauty, Alexandrian slaves, 
famous for their subtle skill in stimula- 
ting the jaded senses of the confirmed 
and sated libertine, became the orna- 
ments of every patrician house, the com- 
panions and the instructors of the young. 
The disinclination to marriage was so 
p^eneral that men who spent their lives 
in endeavouring by flatteries to secure 
the inheritance of wealthy bachelors 
became a numerous and a noiorious class 
The slave population was itself a hotbed 
of Vice, and it contaminated all with 
which it came in contact ; while the 
attractions of the games, and especially 
of the public baths, which became the 
habitual resort of the idle, combined with 
the charms of the Italian climate, and 
with the miserable domestic architecture 
that w'as general, to draw the poor 
citizens from indoor life. Idleness, 
amusements, and a bare subsistence 
were alone desired, and the general 
practice of abortion among the rich, and 
of infanticide and exposition in all 
classes, still further checked the popu- 
lation. 

The destruction of all public spirit in a 
population so situated was complete and 
inevitable. In the days of the Republic 
a consul had once advocated the admis- 
sion of a brave Italian people to the right 
of Roman citizenship, on the ground that 
“ those who thought only of ^ liberty 
de*served to be Romans.’'* In the Em- 
pire all liberty was cheerfully bartered for 
games and corn, and the worst tjrant 

= **Eos denium, qui adiii prssterquam de hoertate 
coi^iteatfdigROsesfec. auiRomamSaxit:." (Livy, xuj az ) 


could by these means be secure of popu- 
larity. "in the Republic, when Mantis 
threw open the houses of those he had 
proscribed, to be plundered the people, 
by a noble absiincrcs^, reouked the act, 
for no Roman could be found to avail 
himself of the permission.' In the Em- 
pire, when the armies of Vltellius and 
Vespasian were disputing the possession 
of the city, the degenerate Romans 
gathered with delight to the spectacle as 
to a gladiatorial show, plundered the 
deserted houses, encouraged either army 
by their reckless plaudits, dragged out 
die fugitives to be slain, and consorted 
into a festival the calamity of their 
country.® The degradation of the 
national character was permanent. 
Neither the teaching of the Stoics, nor 
the government of the Anton incs, nor 
the triumph of Christianity could restore 
it. IndilTerent to liberty, the Roman 
now, as then, asks only for an idle sub- 
sistence and for public spectacles, and 
countless monasteries and ecclesiastical 
pageants occupy in modern Rome the 
same place as did the distributions of 
corn and the games of the amphitheatre 
in the Rome of the Csesars. * 

It must be remembered, too, that 
while public spirit had thus decayed in 
the capital of the Empire, there existed no 
independent or rival power to reanimate 
by its example the i>moulderipg Bairse, 
The existence in modern Eu-ope cf many 
distinct nations on cre same .evel of cau- 
iisation, but nitli difeient forms of 
government and conditions of national 
hfe, secures tne permanence of some 
measure of patriotism and uoerty. If 
these perish in one nation, they survhe 
in another, and each people affects those 
about it by its ri%^airy or example But 
an Empire which comprii>ed all the 
cnliised globe could know noLhing of 
this political interaction. In leligious, 
social, intellectual, and moral Hfe, foreign 
ideas were very discernible, but the en- 
slaved provinces could ha\e no inEuence 
in rekindling political hfe in the centre, 
and those which rivalled Italy in thejr 
civilisation, even surpassed it in their 
corruption and their servility. 

In reviewing, however, the conditions 
upon which the moral state of the Empire 
depended, theie are still two \QTy im- 
portant centres or seed-plots of virtue to 

* Va’ersus Maximus, 3 , § 

‘•3 See the picture of this scene lu Tacitus, ui 
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which it is necessary to advert. I mean 
the pursuit of agriculture and the disci- 
pline of the army. A very early tradition, 
which was attributed to Romulus, had 
declared that warfare and agriculture 
were the only honourable occupations for 
a citizen,* and it w^ould be difficult to 
overrate the influence of the last in form- 
ing temperate and virtuous habits among 
the people. It is the subject of the only 
extant work of the elder Cato. Virgil 
had adorned it with the lustre of his 
poetry. A very large part of the Roman 
religion was intended to symbolise its 
stages or consecrate its operations. Varro 
expressed an eminently Roman sentiment 
in that beautiful sentence which Cowper 
has introduced into English poetry ; 
“Divine Providence made the country, 
but human art the town.’’* The reforms 
of Vespasian consisted chiefly of the 
elevation to high positions of "the agri- 
culturists of the provinces. Antoninus, 
who was probably the most perfect of all 
the Roman emperors, was through his 
whole reign a zealous farmer. 

As far as the distant provinces were 
concerned, it is probable that the Imperial 
system was on the whole a good. The 
scandalous rapacity of the provincial 
governors, which disgraced the closing 
years of the Republic, and which is im- 
mortalised by the indignant eloquence of 
Cicero, appears to have ceased, or at least 
greatly diminished, under the supervision 
of the emperors. Ample municipal free- 
dom, good roads, and for the most part 
wise and temperate rulers, secured for 
the distant sections of the Empire a large 
measure of prosperity. But in Italy 
itself agriculture, with the habits of life 
that attended it, speedily and fatally 
decayed. The peasant proprietor soon 
glided hopelessly into debt. The immense 
advantages which slavery gave the rich 
gradually threw nearly all the Italian 
soil into their hands. The peasant who 
ceased to be a proprietor found himself 
excluded by slave labour from the position 
of a hired cultivator, while the gratuitous 
distributions of corn drew him readily to 
the metropolis. The gigantic scale of 
these distributions induced the rulers to 
obtain their corn in the form of a tribute 
from distant countries, chiefly from Africa 
and Sicily, and it almost ceased to be 
cultivated in Italy. The land fell to 

I Djon. Haltcarnass. 

* ‘'Di\ina Katura dcdit agro#’? ars huSnana aaii- 
Ecav'it uroes,’ 


waste, or was cultivated by slaves or 
converted into pasture, and over vast 
tracts the race of free peasants entirely 
disappeared. 

This great revolution, which profoundly 
affected the moral condition of Italy, bad 
long been impending. The debts of the 
poor peasants, and the tendency of the 
patricians to monopolise the conquered 
territory, had occasioned some of the 
fiercest contests of the Republic, and in 
the earliest days of the Empire the blight 
that seemed to have fallen on the Italian 
soil was continually and pathetically 
lamented. Livy, Varro, Columella, and 
Pliny have noticed it in the most em- 
phatic terms,* and Tacitus observed that 
as early as the reign of Claudius, Italy, 
which had once supplied the distant pro- 
vinces with corn, had become dependent 
for the very necessaries of life upon the 
winds and the waves.® The evil was, 
indeed, of an almost hopeless kind. Ad- 
verse winds, or any other accidental 
interruption of the convoys of corn, 
occasioned severe distress in the capital ; 
but the prospect of the calamities that 
would ensue if any misfortune detached 
the great corn-growing countries from 
the Empire might well have appalled 
the politician. Yet the combined in- 
fluence of slavery, and of the gratuitous 
distributions of corn, acting in the 
manner I have described, rendered every 
effort to revive Italian agriculture abor- 
tive ; and slavery had taken such deep 
root that it would have been impossible 
to abolish it, while no emperor dared to 
encounter the calamities and rebellion 
that would follow a suspension or even a 
restriction of the distributions, 3 Many 
serious efforts were made to remedy the 
evil,* Alexander Severus advanced money 
to the poor to buy portions of land, and 
accepted a gradual payment without in- 
terest from the produce of the ^ soil. 
Pertinax settled poor men as proprietors 


* See a collectjon of passages from these writers ia 
Wallon, Hist de VEsclat'iage, tome li. pp. 

Phn> , in the first centur>% noticed Nat, xviii. 7) 

that the latifundia^ or system of large properties, was 
ruining both Italy and the provinces, and that six land- 
lords whom Nero killed were th'e possessors of half 
Roman Africa. 

a Tacit Annal, xii, 43. The same complaint bad 
been made still earlier by Tiberius, in a letter to the 
Senate. {A.nnaL lii <54 ) 

3 Augustus, for a time, contemplated abolishing the 
distributions, but soon jgave up tne idea (Suet Ang* 
xhi ) He noticed that it had the effect of causing the 
fields to be negl^ted. 

4 M. Wailon has carefully traced this history. (ATfsA 
d» VEsclav, tome. iii. pp. a94<-s{^7.) 
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on deserted land, on the sole condition 
that they should cultiv^ate it. Marcus 
Aurelius began, and Auielian and Valen- 
tinian continued, the system of settling 
great numbers of barbarian captives upon 
the Italian soil, and compelling them as 
slaves to till it. The introduction of this 
large foreign element into the heart of 
Italy was eventually one of the causes of 
the downfall of the Empire, and it is also 
about this time that we first dimly trace 
tiie condition of seitdom or servitude to 
the soil into which slavery afterwards 
faded, and which w as for some centuries | 
the general condition of the European j 
poor. But the economical and moral 
causes that were destroying agriculture 
in Italy vyere too strong to be resisted, 
and the simple habits of life which agri- 
cultural pursuits promote had little or no 
place in the later Empire 
A somewhat less rapid, but not less 
complete, decadence had taken place in 
military life. The Roman army was at 
first recruited exclusively from the upper 
classes, and the service, which lasted 
only during actual warfare, was gratui- 
tous. Beiore the close of the Republic, 
however, these conditions had dis- 
appeared Military pay is said to have 
been instituted at the' time of the siege of 
Veii.^' Some Spaniards who were en- 
rolled during the rivalry of Rome and 
Carthage were ihe first example of the 
employment of foreign mercenaries by 
the former.® jMarius abolished the pro- j 
perty qualification of the recruits.® In 
long ^ residences in Spain and in the 
Asia.tic provinces discipline gradually 
relaxed, and the historian who traced the 
progress^ of Oriental luxury in Rome 
dvrett with a just emphasis upon the 
ominous fact that it had first been intro- 
duced into the city by soldiers.-^ The 
civil wars contributed to the destruction 
of the old military traditions, but being 
conducted by able generals it is probable 
that they had more effect upon the 
patriotism than upon the discipline of 
the army.^ Augustus reorganised the 
whole military system, establishing a 
body of soldiers known as the Praetorian 
Guard, and dignified vvidi some special 
privileges, permanently in Rome, while 
the other legions were chiefly mustered 
upon the frontiers. Dunng his long 
reign, and during that of Tiberius, both 




sections were quiescent, but the xiiurdci 
of Caligula by his soldiers opened a 
considerable period of insubordination. 
Claudius, it was observed, first set the 
fatal example of purchasing his safety 
from his soldiers by bribes.* The armies 
of the provinces soon discovered tliat it 
was possible to elect an emperor outside 
Rome, and Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and 
Vespasian were all the creatures of revolt. 
The evil w'as, however, not vet past re- 
covery. Vespasian and Trajan enforced 
discipline with great stringency and 
success. The emperors began more fre- 
quently to visit the camps. The number 
of the soldiers was small, and for some 
time the turbulence subsided. The histoi y 
of the worst period of the Empire, it has 
been truly observed, is full of instances of 
I brave soldiers trying, under circumstances 
! of extreme difficulty, simply to do their 
duty. But the historian had soon occa- 
sion to notice again the profound influence 
of the voluptuous Asiatic cities upon the 
legions.® Removed for many years from 
Italy, they lost all national pride, their 
allegiance was transferred from the sove- 
reign ^ to the general, and when the 
Imperial sceptre fell into the hands of a 
succession of incompetent rulers, they 
habitually urged their commanders to 
revolt, and at last reduced the Empire to 
a condition of military' anarchy. A remedy 
was found for this evil, though not for 
the luxurious iiabits had been 

acquired, m the aivision oi the Empire, 
which placed each aimy under the direct 
supervision of an emperor ; and ii is pro- 
bable that at a later period Christianity 
diminished the insubordination, though 
it may have also diminished the mditaiy 
fire OI the soldiers.® But other and still 
more powerful causes were in operation 
preparing the military downfall oi Rome. 
The habits of inactivity which the Im- 
perial policy had produced, and which. 


* “ Pnm-s Cjcsarum fUe-n eaani praermo 

••atv.s.’* (Saet O&ud a. i 
® See Taatus, Ah xm. 35 , H^st •• 69. 

3 StaTuand: th’nks that trie sr^luc'ce of C ins- 
tiar’tj in subowin^' tie spir t of re\o't, si not la tr.e 
army, at least in the people, \er 3 great He sa\ s, . 

*• il Cit remarquaole qa’en esVq seat p-ete sda'^s aa 
tr6nc, tous Dien superteurs a Hoacrsu:» e" co.-ragre, ct: 
ta^eas et en ■vertas, furent successiN emeat en^o*es 
capti s a Ravenne ou puns oe mort o-ie ’e ppupsc 
applaudit toujours 4 ces jugemeas et ae se sepa^'a 
pos t de TautonfiS tiSgitune, tant la doctnne ou droit 
divin rois que les e^^ques avo'sat commence a 
pr^cher sous Tb^odose a\o t fa.t de prog''«.b, et tant ’e 
moace romam^ semb’oit determine 4 per-r avec un 
sionarque imbecs'e piut6t que tentd Je se oonner ua 
sau'veu?.” (HtsL dz la Chute de I* Empire nrnutm, 
tome 1 p. aas.} 


* Livj, iv^ plo-u'., i 12 

3 Sallust, Bell J^^rth S4-86 


s Livj, Xjtiv 49. 
+ Livy, xxxix,& 
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through a desire for popularity, most 
emperors laboured to encourage, led to a 
profound disinclination for the hardships 
of military life. Even the Praetorian 
Guard, which was long exclusively 
Italian, was selected after Septimus 
Severus from the legions on the frontiers ; * 
while, Italy being relieved from the I 
regular conscription, these were recruited 
solely in the provinces, and innumerable 
barbarians w^ere subsidised. The political 
and military consequences of this change 
are sufficiently obvious. In an age when, 
artiller}’' being unknown, the military 
superiority of civilised nations over bar- 
barians was far less than at present, the 
Italians had become absolutely unaccus- 
tomed to real war, and had acquired 
habits that were beyond all others incom- 
patible with military discipline, while 
many of the barbaiians who menaced 
and at last subverted the Empire had 
been actually trained by Roman generals. 
The moral consequence is equally plain 
— military discipline, like agricultural 
labour, ceased to have any part among 
the moral influences of Italy. 

To those who have duly estimated the 
considerations I have enumerated, the 
downfall and moral debasement of the 
Empire can cause no surprise, though 
they may justly wonder that its agony 
should have been so protracted, that it 
should have produced a multitude of 
good and great men, both pagan and 
Christian, and that these should have 
exercised so wide an influence as they 
unquestionably did. Almost every insti- 
tution or pursuit by which virtuous habits 
■\yould naturally have been formed had 
been tainted or destroyed, while agencies 
of terrific power were impelling the people 
to vice. The rich, excluded from most 
honourable paths of ambition, and sur- 
rounded by countless parasites who in- 
flamed their every passion, found them- 
selves absolute masters of innumerable 
slaves who were their willing ministers, 
and often their teachers, in vice. The 
poor, hating industry and destitute of all 
intellectual resources, lived in habitual 
idleness, and looked upon abject servility 
as the normal road to fortune. But tlie 
picture becomes truly appalling when we 
remember that the "main amusement of 
both classes was the spectacle of blood- 

I See Gibbon, ch v.; Merlvale's 0/ R^rnef 

ch, Ixvii It was thougfht that troops thus selected 
wou’d be less hktly to revolt, ConstanUne a&ohshed 
tne Praetoriaas. 


shed, of the death, and sometimes of the 
torture, of men. 

The gladiatorial games form, indeed, 
the one feature of Roman society which 
to a modern mind is almost inconceiv- 
able in its atrocity. That not only men, 
but women, in an advanced period ot 
civilisation — men and women who not 
only professed, but very frequently acted 
upon, a high code of morals — should have 
made the carnage of men their habitual 
amusement, that all this should have con- 
tinued for centuries, with scarcely a pro- 
test, is one of the most startling facts in 
moral history. It is, however, perfectly 
normal, and in no degree inconsistent 
with the doctrine of natural moral per- 
ceptions, while it opens out fields oi 
ethical enquiry of a very deep though 
painful interest. 

These games, which long eclipsed, 
both in interest and in influence, every 
other form of public amusement at 
Rome,* were originally religious cere- 
monies celebrated at the tombs of the 
great, and intended as human sacrifices 
to appease the Manes of the dead.® They 
were afterwards defended as a means ot 
sustaining the military spirit by the con- 
stant spectacle of courageous death, s and 
with this object it was customary to give 
a gladiatorial show to soldiers before 
their departure to a war.^ In addition 

* The gladiatorial shows are treated incidentally by 
mo«;t Homan historians, out the three works from 
which I have derived most assistance in this part of 
my subject are the SaUtmedta of Justus Lipsius, 
Magnin, Ortgines du Th^dtre (an extremely learned 
and interesting book, which was unhappily never com- 
pleted), and rnedlsender’s Roman Manntrs from 
Au^rtcstus to the Antomnes (the second volume of the 
French translation). M. Wallon has also compressed 
into a few pa^es {Hist, de VEsclavagey tome. li. pp. 
1*9-139) much information on the subject. 

a Hence the old name of husiua^i (from busiam, a 
funeral pile) given to gladiators (Nieupoort, De Riiibus 
Romanorum, p. 514). According to Pliny {Hist NaU 
XXX 3), " regular human sacrifices were only abolished 
m Rome by a decree of the Senate, B.c. 97,’^ and there 
arc some instances of them at a still later period. 
Much information about them is collected by Sir C 
Lewis, Credthihiy of Roman Ht^iory^ vol, ii. p. 430 ; 
Menvale, Conversion of the Roman Empire^ pp. a$o- 
*33? Legendre, Tratii de VOpmton^ vol. i. pp. **9- 
231. Porphyry, m his De Ahstineniia CarniSt devoted 
considerable research to this matter Games were 
habitually celebrated ^ wealthy private individuals, 
dunng the early part ot the Empire, at the funerals of 
their relatives, but tbcir mortuary character gradually 
ceased, and after Marcus Aurelius they had become 
mere pubUc spectacles, and were rarely celebrated at 
Rome by private men. (See Wallon, de I 'Eseiarh 
tome u. i^, *3 j 5“X3I5*) The games had then really 
passed Into their purely secular stage, though they 
were still aominally dedicated to Mars and Diana, and 
though an altar or Jupiter Latlaris stood in the centre 
of the arena. (Nieupoort, p. 365,> 

3 Cicero. Ttm. lib, n 

4 CapitoUnus, Maximus et BaRnnm, CaiutoUnus 
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to these functions they had a considerable 
political importance, for at a time when 
all the regular organs of liberty were 
paralysed or abolished, the ruler was 
accustomed in the arena to meet tens of 
thousands of his subjects, who availed 
themselves of the opportunity to present 
their petitions, to declare their grievances, 
and to censure freely the sovereign or his 
ministers.' The games are said to have 
been of Etruscan origin ; they were first 
introduced into Rome, b c. 264, when the 
two sons of a man named Brutus com- 
pelled three pairs of gladiators to fight at 
the funeral of their father,® and before 
the close of the Republic they were com- 
mon on great public occasions, and, what 
appears e\en more horrible, at the ban- 
quets of the nobles .3 The rivair\ of 
Csesar and Pompey greatly multiplied 
them, for each sought by this means to 
ingratiate himself with the people, Pom- 
pey introduced a new form of combat 
between men and animals.'* Cajsar 
abolished the old custom of restricting 
the mortuary games to the funerals of 
men, and his daughter was the first 
Roman lady whose tomb was desecrated 
by human blood.s Besides this innova- 
tion, Csesar replaced the temporary 
edifices in which the games had hithertb 
been held by a permanent wooden 
amphitheatre, shaded the^ spectators b) 
an awning of precious silk, compellea 
the condemned persons on one occasion 
to fight wfith silver lances,^ and drew so 
many gladiators into the city that the 
Senate was obliged to issue an enact- 
ment restricting their number.’' in the 

savs th’s is the most probable origin of the cu*-to.n, 
tnoogh others regarded it as a sacrifice to -ippease 
Nemesis by aa oftenng of biood 

^ Moch curious intormatios on tins subject r>av be ! 
found .n Friedla;nder, Masurs romatnes, hv vi ch s j 
Verj' few Roman emperors \entured to d’srega-d or to 
repress these outcries, and they lea to the tall of 
several of the most powerful ministers of ttie Emmre. 
On the whole these games represent tlie stra and 
most ghastly form political -iberty has c\er assunicc 
On the other hand, the people reaail\ careered all 
genuine freedom for abundant games 

a Valer Maximus, i« 4, § 7 

3 On the gladiators at oanquets, see J L 

Saiumahchl^h i.c.V! , Magnin, Tt 

pp 380-385. This was onginailj aa Etruscan custom, 
and it was also ver> common at Capua As 'silms 
ItMicus says — 

“ Exhi’arare vms convivia csede 
Mos ohm, et miscere epulis spectacula UTa." 
Verus, the colleague of Marcus Aure lus, was especially 
addicted to this kind of entertainment. (Capitolinus, 
Verus ) See, too, Athenjsus, iv. 40, 41. 

4 Senec. De BreviL Vtt, c. xuL 

5 Sueton./ Casar,Tf.xyi, Phnj vL 34) commends 

a fnend for having given a show m memory of his de- 
parted wife. ® s6. 

7 Suetos Ceesar, •& ; Dion Ca&sius, xlm. 
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earliest years of the Empire,^ Slatllius 
Taurus erected the first amphitheatre of 
stone.* Augustus ordered that not more 
than 120 men should fight on a single 
occasion, and that no praetor should give 
more than two spectacles in a single 
year,® and Tiberius again fi^ed the maxi- 
mum of combatants ;3 but, notwithstand- 
ing these attempts to i.mit them, the 
games soon acquired the most gigantic 
pioportlons. They '.vere celebrated habit- 
ually b} great men in iioncar cf their 
dead relatives, by officials on coming 
into office, by conquerors to secu-e popu- 
laut}, and on e\er}' occasion of public 
rejoidng, and by rich^ tradesmen who 
were desirous of acquiring a social posi- 
tion.* They were also among tne attrac- 
tions of the public baths. Schools of 
gladiators — often the private pioporty of 
liCh citizens — existed in every leading 
city of Italy, and, besides slaves and 
cnminals, they we.e thronged with free- 
men, who voluntarily hired thensehes 
for a term cf years. In the eves of 
multitudes, the’ large sums that were 
paid to the victor, the patronage ot 
nobles and often ot emperois, and still 
more the delirium of popular enthusiasm 
that centred upon the successful gladia- 
tor, outweighed all the dangers of the 
profession, A complete recklessness of 
life was soon engendered botii in the 
spectators and the combatants. ^ Tlie 
I “ lanistee,” or purv'eyors of gladiators, 

I became an Im perta nt proiessicn W ander- 
ing bands of gladiators tiaversed Italy, 
hiring thenisehes for the provincial 
amphitheatres. The infiuence of the 
games gradually pervaded the whole 
texture of Roman life. They became the 
common -place of conversation.® The 
children imitated them in their play.* 
i The philosophers drevv from them their 
metaphors and lilusirations. The arli&ts 

i Sueton Aug- x\'x The h stop’ of the amphi- 
theatres to givei vt,iy ra.iuteb hi h racihendcr, 'vho, 
like near’v ail other antiauaries, Peheves this to have 
' been the nrst of Phuy meptions the existence, 

at an earlier pe’-’oJ, of two cocaecteu wooden the itres, 
\ hidi sn ting ro«nd on h'ng'es and formed an ampni* 
ineatre, {HzsL .Vaf. xxxvL a^) 

a Oioa Cassscs, Iib se. It asoear?, however, troni 
an msennUon, that to,ooo gtauintors ioiii^at ip the 
reign and hy the commana of Aug'ustus. aUon, 
//«■/, tome. I*, p. ^ ^ 

3 Sueton Tider, xxxiv Nero made another sjjjnc 
restriction (Taat. AnnaL x:«. 31), vihich appears to 
hav e oeen httle obcjcrv ed . 

4 Martial notices ( a 50) and rid cu’e*^ a sp^^tacie 
given Dj a bhoemaecr at Boiogna, and o> a fuller at 

) Modena 

1 S Eplfctetus, End zr % 3, 

* ^ Arrian, ui. 15. 
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portrayed them in every variety of orna- | 
ment.* The vestal virgins had a seat of | 
honour in the arena.® The Colosseum, | 
which is said to have been capable of | 
containing more than 80,000 spectators, j 
eclipsed every other monument of Im- 
perial splendour, and is even now at i 
once the most imposing and the most | 
characteristic relic of pagan Rome. ; 

In the provinces the same passion was ! 
displayed. From Gaul to Syria, wherever I 
the Roman influence extended, the spec- j 
lades of blood were introduced, and the ! 
gigantic remains of amphitheatres m 
many lands still attest by their ruined | 
grandeur the scale on which they were ; 
pursued. In the reign of Tiberius, more 
than 20,000 persons are said to have 
perished by the fall of the amphitheatre 
at the suburban town of Fidenae.3 Under 
Nero, the Syracusans obtained, as a 
special favour, an exemption from the 
law which limited the number of gladia- 
tors.** Of the vast train of prisoners 
brought by Titus from Judea, a large 
proportion were destined by the con- 
queror for the provincial games.s In 
Syria, where they were introduced by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, they at first pro- 
duced rather terror than pleasure ; but 
the effeminate Syrians soon learned to 
contemplate them with a passionate 
enjoyment,® and on a single occasion 
Agrippa caused 1,400 men to fight in the 
amphitheatre at Berytus.^ Greece alone 
was in some degree an exception. When 
an attempt was made to introduce the 
spectacle into Athens, the Cynic philoso- 
pher Demonax appealed successfully to 
the better feelings of the people by ex- 
claiming, “ You must first overthrow the 
altar of Pity.”® The games are said to 
have afterwards penetrated to Athens, 
and to have been suppressed by Apollo- 
nius of Tyana ; ^ but with the exception 
of Corinth, where a very large foreign 
population existed, Greece never appears 

* See the«,e points mnute’> proved ir Friedlrender. 

^ Suet.Ww^ xlh, Th’Sj was noticed before by Cicero. 
The Christian poet Prudentius dwelt on this aspect of 
the f'^STies in some forcible lines — 

“ Virgro modcsta jubet converse polhce mmpi 
Ne latent pars ulla aniinse Mtahbus imis 
Aitius iinpresso dun palpitat ease secutor." 

3 Sueton TjJbenzsSf xl Tacitus, who gpves a graphic 
desi-npt.on of the disaster {Annal, iv. 64-63), 

50,000 persons were killed or wounded, 

4 Tacit Annal. xiiu 49 

5 Joseph, vi. 9. 

6 See the v^vy curious picture which Livy has given 
(xl* 2C.) of the growth of the fascination. 

^ Annq,Jud.%x\ 7 « 

" * Lucjan, Dcmoivox. » Philost AptM iv. aa. 


to have shared the general enthusiasm. 

One of the first consequences of this 
taste was to render the people absolutely 
unfit for those tranquil and refined 
amusements which usually accompany 
civilisation. To men who were accus- 
tomed to witness the fierce vicissitudes of 
deadly combat, any spectacle that did not 
elicit the strongest excitement was in- 
sipid. The only amusements that at all 
rivalled the spectacles of the amphi- 
theatre and the circus were those which 
appealed strongly to the sensual passions, 
such as the games of Flora, the postures 
of the pantomimes, and the ballet.® 
Roman comedy, indeed, flourished for a 
short period, but only by throwing itself 
into the same career. The pander and 
the courtesan are the leading characters 
of Plautus, and the more modest Terence 
never attained an equal popularity. The 
different forms of vice have a continual 
tendency to act and react upon one 
another, and the intense craving after 
excitement which the amphitheatre must 
necessarily have produced, had probably 
no small influence in stimulating the 
orgies of sensuality which Tacitus and 
Suetonius describe. 

But if comedy could to a certain extent 
flourish with the gladiatorial games, it 
was not so with tragedy. It is, indeed, 
true that the tragic actor can exhibit 
displays of more intense agony and of a 
grander heroism than were ever wit- 
nessed in the arena. His mission is not 
to paint nature as it exists in the light of 
day, but nature as it exists in the heart 
of man. His gestures, his tones, his 
looks, are such as would never have been 
exhibited by the person he represents, 
but they display to the audience the full 
intensity of the emotions which that 
person would have felt, but which he 
would have been unable adequately to 
reveal. But to those who were habituated 
to the intense realism of the amphi- 
theatre, the idealised suffering of the 
stage was unimpressive. All the genius 

* FneJlsenvIer, tome u pp ^95-96 There are, how- 
ever, several extant Greek inscriptions relating to 
gladiators, and proving the existence of the shows 
m Greece. Pompeii, which was a Greek colony, had 
a vast amphitheatre, which we may still admire; and, 
under Nero, games were prohibited at Pompeii for ten 
years, in consequence of a riot that broke out during a 

f ladiatorial show, (Taot. Annal, xiv. x?.) After the 
cleat of Perseus, Paulus Emilius celebrated a show m 
Macedonia. (Livy, xli. 40 ) 

, 3 These are fully discussed by hlagnin and Fned- 

Imnder. There is a very beautiful description of a 
ballet, representing the *' Judgment of Paris,* m 
Apuleitia, x> 
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of a Siddons or a Riston would fail to 
move an audience who had continually 
seen living men fall bleeding and 
mangled at their feet. One of die first 
functions of the stage is to raise to the 
highest point the susceptibility to dis- 
gust. When Horace said that Medea 
should not kill her children upon the 
stage, he enunciated not a mere arbitrar}’ 
rule, but one which grows necessarily 
out of the development of the drama It 
is*an essential characteristic of a refined 
and cultivated taste to be shocked and 
offended at the spectacle of bloodshed ; 
and the theatre, which somewhat danger- 
ously dissociates sentiment from action, 
and causes men to waste their compas- 
sion on ideal suffeirings, is at least a 
barrier against the extreme forms of 
cruelty by developing this susceptibility 
to the highest degree. The gladiatorial 
games, on the other hand, destroyed all 
sense of disgust, and therefore all refine- 
ment of taste, and they rendered the 
permanent triumph of the drama im- 
possible * 

It is abundantly evident, both from 
history and from present experience, that 
the instinctive shock, or natural feeling 
of disgust, caused by the sight of the 
sufferings of men is not genencally 
different fiom that whicn is caused Dv | 
the sight of the sufienngs of animals*^. | 
The latter, to those who are not accus- I 
tomed to it, is intensely painful. The I 
former continual!} becomes by use a i 
matter of absolute indifference. If the ’ 
repugnance which is fell in the one case , 
appears greater than in the other, it is j 
not on account of any innate sentiment 
which commands us to re»e:ence our 
species, but simply because our imagina- 
tion finds less difilculty in realising 
human than animal suO'ering and also 
because education has strengthened our 
feelings in the one case much more than 
in the other. There is, how’eser, no fact 
more clearly established than that when 
men have regarded it as not a crime to 
kill some class of their fellow-men, thev 
have soon learnt to do so vv ith no more 
natural compunction or hesitation than 
they would exhibit in killing a wild 
animal. This is the normal condition of 

* Pacuviiis and Acer as were the iounat-rb of Rotian 
tragedy The abr.eger, Velle.us Pate'-cu’u**, who 
the only Roman his-toran wno pajs ar\ attention to 
literary histor'v , boasts that the latte- m'gat ra us 
honourably with the best Greek tragedians. He ad^is, 

ut in lUis [the Greeks,] hma:, m hoc pcene plus v .Oeatur 
fuisse sanguinis Rom, u 9 ) 


savage men. Colonists and Red Indians 
even now often shoot each other with 
precisely the same indifference as they 
shoot beasts of prey, and the whole 
history of warfare— especially when war- 
fare w^as conducted on more savage 
pnnclples than ai present — is an illustra- 
tion of the fact. Startling, therefore, as 
It may now appear, it is in no degiee 
unnatural that Roman spectators should 
have contemplated vvdth perfect equanim- 
ity the slaughter of men The Spaniard, 
who IS brought in infancy to ihe bull- 
ring, soon learns to gaze with indifference 
or pleasure upon sights before which the 
unpractised eje of the stranger quails 
with horror; and the same process would 
be equally efficacious had the spectacle 
been the sufferings of men 
! We now look back with indignation 
upon this indifference , but yet, although 
it may be hard to realise, it is probabl} 
true that there is scarcely a human being 
who might not by custom be so indurated 
as to share it. Had the most benevolent 
person lived in a country in w’hich the 
innocence of these games was deemed 
axiomatic, had he been taken to them in 
his very childhood and accustomed to 
associate them with his earliest dreams 
of romance, and had he then been lefi 
simply to the play of tlie emotions, the 
first pa''0X5sm of hcii oi would have soon 
saos'ued. tne shiink'pg repugnance that 
followed v’ould i-a\e g»own vvctdiv^r and 
w'eaker, the teerng iptcr».5-t v’^oa'd 
have been aroused, ^.nd Mie t.'ne would 
probabiv come :a v hich u w'ould reign 
alone. But even tms absolute indiftcr- 
ence to the sight of numan su*-“cring does 
not represent the full cm! sesulting from 
the gladiatorial games. That some men 
j are so constituted as to be capable of 
tJirirg a real and lively pleasure in the 
j simple contemplation 01 sufering as 
' sufierlrg, and vvltnou^ any refeience to 
i their own interests, is a proposition which 
has been strenuoas'y denied by those in 
whose e}esvice is roihirg- more than a 
displacement, or exaggeration, or* la.vful 
seli-rega^ding feehng^ , a^^d otheis, vdio 
■ have admitted the reusity of the pheno- 
i menon, ha^e ticaled it as a vert mre and 
exceptional disease ’ That it is so — at 
least in its extreme forms — in the present 

* Thus., g g- , Kobbes ** Ai caUr statis co'itenip- 
tus •~oini atur c-^de itas, p-oc. J tque a proj nre &L.cur.- 
taus opip one Nair ut al.quis s b. p aceat in n’alis 
I aije»'’s si^e aho fne, v’detur ai.hi icipossibils* ’ iLevia- 
' tfiufi, pars. J c } 
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condition of society, may reasonably be 
hoped, though I imagine that few persons 
who have watched the habits of boys 
would question that to take pleasure in 
giving at least some degree of pain is 
sufficiently common, and though it is not 
quite certain that all the sports of adult 
men would be entered into with exactly 
the same zest if their victims were not 
sentient beings. But in every society in 
which atrocious punishments have been 
common, this side of human nature has 
acquired an undoubted prominence. It 
is related of Claudius that his special 
delight at the gladiatorial shows was in 
watching the countenances of the dying, 
for he had learnt to take an artistic 
pleasure in observing the \ariations of 
their agony.* When the gladiator lay 
prostrate it was customary for the spec- 
tators to give the sign with their thumbs, 
indicating whether they desired him to 
be spared or slain, and the giver of the 
show reaped most popularity when, in 
the latter case, he permitted no considera- 
tion of economy to make him hesitate to 
sanction the popular award.® 

Besides this, the mere desire for novelty 
impelled the people to every excess or 
refinement of barbarlty.3 The simple 
combat became at last insipid, and every 
variety of atrocity was devised to stimu- 
late tlie flagging interest. Ac one time a 
bear and a Dull, chained together, rolled 
in fierce contest along the sand ; at an- 
other, criminals dressed in the skins of 
wild beasts were thrown to bulls, which 
were maddened by red-hot irons, or by 
darts tipped with burning pitch. Four 
hundred bears were killed on a single day 
under Caligula ; three hundred on an- 
other day under Claudius. Under Nero, 
four hundred tigers fought with bulls and 
elephants ; four hundred bears and three 
hundred lions were slaughtered by his 
soldiers. In a single day, at the dedica- 
tion of the Colosseum by Titus, five 
thousand animals perished. Under Trajan 
the games continued for one hundred and 
twenty-three successive days.* Lions, 

* Suetoa. ClaHdi'ns^ xxvxv 

» Et ver&o pol*.ce \ uigi 

Quetnlioet occidurt populanter ’* ^ 

du venal. Sai* iii* 36-37*) 

3 Besides the many mcJental notxes scattered 
througrh the Roman historians, and througra tne 
writings of Seaeci, Plutarch, Juvenal, and Phny, we 
have a curious little booK, S^tciaculut by Martial 
— a book which is not more homble from the atrodUes 
it recounts than from the perfect absence of ail 
of repa^ion or compassion it ever> where displays, 

* These are but a few of the many examif es given 
bj Magma, who has collected a vast array of authori- 


tigers, elephants, rhinoceroses, hippo- 
potami, giraffes, bulls, stags, even croco- 
diles and serpents, were employed to give 
novelty to the spectacle. Nor was any 
form of human suffering wanting. The 
first Gordian, when edile, gave twelve 
spectacles, in each of which from one 
hundred and fifty to five hundred pairs of 
gladiators appeared,* Eight hundred 
pairs fought at the triumph of Aureiian.® 
Ten thousand men fought during the 
games of Trajan.^ Nero iilunimed his 
gardens during the night by Christians 
burning in their pitchy shirts.^ Under 
Domitian an army of feeble dwarfs was 
compelled to fight, s and, more than once, 
female gladiators descended to perish in 
the arena.^ A ci'iminal personating a 
fictitious character was nailed to a cross, 
and there torn by a bear.’' Another, 
representing Scmvola, was compelled to 
hold his hand in a real Same.® A third, 
as Hercules, was burnt alive upon the 
pile.s> So intense was the craving for 
blood that a piince was less unpopular if 
he neglected the distribution of corn than 
if he neglected the games ; and Nero 
himself, on account of his munificence in 
this respect, was probably the sovereign 

tics on the subject du TkMtre, pp 445- 

4S3*) Mong:ez has devoted an mterestingr memoir 
to ** I.,es animaux proment^s ou tues dans ie clique.’^ 
de V Acad, des Inscrip, ei Belles^idire^t tome x ) 
See, too, Fnediaender, Pliny rarely gives an account 
of any wild animal without accompanying it by statis- 
tics about Its appearances in the arena. The first 
instance of a wild beast hunt m the amphitheatre is 
said to be that recorded by Livy (xxxix. as), which 
took place about So B c. 

* Capttolinus, Gordianu ® Vopiscus, Awslian, 

3 Xiphilm, Ixviu. 15 ^ *> Tacit A?tnal, xv, 44. 

S Xiphihn, Ixvii, S, Statius, .Sjj*/?;. i. S 

^ During the Repuohc, a rich man ordered in his 
Will that some women he had purchased tor the purpose 
should fight in the funeral games to his memory, but 
the peome annulled the clause. (Atbenaeus, iv. 39.) 
Under Nero and Domitian female gladiators seem to 
have been not uncommon. See Statius, Sjfh 1. 6; 
Sueton. Bamiitan, iv.; Xiphilin, Jxvii. 8. Juvenal 
describes the enthusiasm with which Roman ladies 
practised with the gladiatorial weapons (iTaif. vi. 24S, 
etc.), and Martial {De Spectac, vi ) mentions the 
combats of women with wild beasts. One, he says, 
killed a lion. A combat of female gladiators, under 
Severus, created some tumult, and it was decreed that 
they should no longer be permitted. (Xiphilm, Ixxv. 
x6.) See Magnin, pp. 434"*435* 

7 Martial, De Spectac, vu. 

® /Hd, Bp viii. 30, 

9 Tertullian, Ad J!^ation, L so. One of the most 
ghastly features of the games was the comic aspect • 
uey sometimes assumed. This was the case in the 
combats of dwarfsu There were also combats by blind- 
folded men. Petrpnius c. xlv.) has given 

us a bomblo description of the maimed and feeble men 
who were sometimes compelled to fight ^People 
afflicted with epilepsy were accustomed to drink the 
Uood oi the wounded gladiators, which they believed 
to be a sovereign remi^y. (Pliny, ATw/. Jvat xstviu. 
a ; Ter tul Apol, ix.) 
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who was most beloved by the Roman 
multitude. Heliogabalus and Galerius 
are reported, when dining, to have re- 
galed themselves with the sight of 
criminals torn by wild beasts. It was 
said of the latter that he never supped 
without human blood.” ' 

It is well for us to look steadily on such 
facts as these. They display more vividly 
than any mere philosophical disquisition 
the abyss of depravity into which it is 
'possible for human nature to sink. They 
furnish us with striking proofs of the 
reality of the moral progress Vi7e have 
attained, and they enable us in some 
degree to estimate the regenerating in- 
fluence that Christianity has exercised in 
the world. For the destruction of the 
gladiatorial games is all its work. Philo- 
sophers, indeed, might deplore them, 
gentle natures might shrink from their 
contagion, but to the multitude they 
possessed a fascination which nothing 
but the new religion could overcome. 

Nor was this fascination surprising, 
for no pageant has ever combined more 
powerful elements of attraction. The 
magnificent circus, the gorgeous dresses 
of the assembled Court, the contagion of 
a passionate enthusiasm thrilling almost 
visibly through the mighty throng, the 
breathless silence of expectation, the 
wild cheers bursting simultaneously from 
eighty thousand tongues, and echoing to 
the farthest outskirts of the city, the rapid 
alternations of the fray, the deeds of 
splendid courage that were manifested, 
were all well fitted to entrance the imagi- 
nation. The crimes and servitude of tne 
gladiator were for a time forge tten in the 
blaze of glory that surrounded him. Re- 
presenting to the highest degree that 
courage which the Romans deemed the 
first of virmes, the cvnosure of countless 
eyes, the chief object of conversation in 
the metropolis of the universe, destined, 
if victorious, to be immortalised in the 
mosaic and the sculpture,® he not unfre- 
quenlly rose to heroic grandeur. The 
gladiator Spartacus for three \ ears defied 
the bravest armies of Rome. The greatest 


of Roman generals had chosen gladiators 
for his body-guard.* A band of gladiators, 
faithful even to death, followed the for- 
tunes of the fallen Antony, when all 
besides had deserted him * Beautiful 
eyes, trembling with passion, looked 
down upon the fight, and the noblest 
ladies in Rome, e\en the empress herself, 
had been known to crave the victor’s 
love .3 We read of gladiators lamenting 
that the games occuned so seldom,^ 
complaining bitterly if they were not 
permitted to descend into the arena, s 
scorning to fight except with the most 
powerful antagonists,® laughing aloud as 
their wounds were dressed,^ and at last, 
when prostrate in the dust, calmly turn- 
ing their throats to the sword of the con- 
queror,® The enthusiasm that gathered 
round them was so intense that special 
laws were found necessary, and were 
sometimes insufficient, to pre\ent patii- 
cians from enlisting in their ranks, ^ 
while the tranquil courage with which 
they never failed to die supplied the 
philosopher with his most striking ex- 
amples,*® The severe contiiience that was 
required before the combat, contrasting 
vividly with the licentiousness of Roman 
life, had even invested them with some- 
thing of a moral dignity; and it is a 
singularly suggestive fact that of all 
pagan characters the gladiator was 
selected by the Fathers as the closest 
approximation to a Christian model.” 

’ Pliitarch’s Z /«?<?/ Cet'.. A * Dk^ Cpshsus, Ix 7 

3 tl e \ .re ol \Iarct-- A-^’e js, was e*iDtci- 
all> accused of .vtakness (C'ip3*'Oi 'xus, 

A 'If ehus ) 

4 Seneca, D: i , 

5 Arnai/s Eincxet'is^ j. 29 

6 Seneca, Ds Profane i, nt 

7 Aulus Cerius, XU 5 ^ Cicero, Tusc, hb iL 

9 SoTie Equity tougret order Julius Caesar, and a 
se-'acor nan^ed Fulvsjs Setiaus w'-heu to fignt, but 
Carsar p-evented bias. (Suet. Carsar, xxvx , Die- 1 
Cas'*'us, jJ.ii. 23 ) Nero, accoreng to Suetonius, 
co.r.pei’ec irea cf the nipr’-est jarfc to LaH:» 

pro’i'b'tiag- patreans f-om ^gbt.ng- \vere several 
t.rres n’ade and violated (rneJtander, pp.^ 59-41.) 
ComToous .*■ sa d to ha\ & been birrself passionate! v 
fo^d of fig^htng as a g’aJiator Much, Powever, 01 
vvbat Laap**u!us re>aLes on tins point perlv_ctly 
increo b'c 0 1 '.he ether I and, tne profe«^s!on o. IriO 
gViCUato’* was constantly spoken of as iriamouc.; Lut 
ta s C'Ci'^at’cn between extreire acm.ratio'' ana con- 


r teriptw'h surprise no one who has noticed tae tone 
* “Nec unqoam s.ne hu'^iiro c-oore cceaabat " j ccnunuaily ado^^ted about pr.ze-Sg,hters .n Dn^lanJ, 
<Lactan. Da Per^ec ) Much the same thi-'g- ‘S ; and aoort tae members of so’re oLiitr profess.ons on 

told ot the CbnsCaa emperor Justinian ii , v/bo lived j the Cortirent. Juvenal d weds vai 197-2 »o) with 

at the erd of the seventh centurv, (Sismondi, da 1 gnsat.rd’gnat on. on an” stance ot a patrician fgfttsngr 
la CLttia de V Empirs Romair, tone a o ) 1 -o mediocns srladsator irgemuit, Cv’s Vultum 

a Wmckelmann savs the statue callea ’‘The D>.ng ! mutavit u^quan' ? " (Cic. TWir hb, u.) 

Gladiator” does not represent a giac’ator. At a ’att,r 1 1= E ^ jClein \lex.S.*rOTK ui. 1 h^re .s a wad-know a 

period, however, statues of glaoiatcs were no: ur- | passage ot this kind in Hcra^.a, -‘irj. PaeU 4r2-.,.i3. 
common, and ?hn\ notices \Htst Nat j.x\v. 33) \ Ine co'apa’-.son o" the good mai to an atkete or 
painting-s of them,” A Sne specimen ot mosaic por- J glaalhtor, whicp St. Faai smn!o>ed, occurs a>so in 
traits ot gladiators is now in die Lateran Maseum. Seneca and Epictetus, irom wosch some have unit rrec* 
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St. Augustine tells us how one of his 
friends, being drawn to the spectacle, 
endeavoured, by closing his eyes, to 
guard against a fascination he knew to 
be sinful. A sudden cry caused him to 
break his resolution, and he never could 
withdraw his gaze again.* 

And while the influences of the amphi- 
theatre gained a complete ascendency 
over the populace, the Roman was not 
without excuses that could lull his moral 
feelings to repose. The games, as I have 
said, were originally human sacrifices — 
religious rites sacred to the dead — and it 
was argued that the death of the gladiator 
was both more honourable and more 
merciful than that of the passive victim, 
who, in the Homeric age, was sacrificed 
at the tomb. The combatants were either 
professional gladiators, slaves, criminals, 
or military captives. The lot of the first 
W'as voluntary. The second had for a 
long time been regarded as almost 
beneath or beyond a freeman’s care ; but 
when the enlarging circle of sympathy 
had made the Romans regard their slaves 
as “a kind of second human nature,”® 
they perceived the atrocity of exposing 
them in the games, and an edict of the 
emperor forbade it.s The third had been 
condemned to death, and as the victori- 
ous gladiator was at least sometimes 
pardoned,^ a permission to fight was 
regarded as an act of mercy. The fate 
of the fourth could not strike the early 
Roman with the horror it would now 
inspire, for the right of the conquerors to 
massacre their prisoners was almost uni- 
versally admitted. 3 But, beyond the point 
of desiring the games to be in some de- 
gree restricted, extremely few of the 
moralists of the Roman Empire ever 
advanced. That it was a horrible and 
demoralising thing to make the spectacle 

that llipj must have known thew ntipgs of the ApostJe 
M Dems, however, has shown {Id^es morales, dans 
V Anttquit6,tom&\\ p 240) that the same comparison 
had been used, before the nse of Christianity, bv Plato, 
,®scnines, and Cicero 

* Confess vi 8 

s “[Servi] etsi per fortunam in omnia obno\ i, 
tamen quasi secundum hominum genus s mt " 
(Floras, Hist 111 20 ) 

3 Macnnus. however, punished fugitive slaves by 
compei'mg them to fight as gladiators (Capitohnus, 
Macrimts ) 

4 Taat, Annal vu 56 According to Friedlaender, 
however, there were two classes ot criminals One 
class were condemned only to fight, ana pardoned if 
they conquered , the others were condemned to fight 
till death, and this was considered an aggravation of 
capital punishment. 

5 “Ad conciltandum plebis favorem effusa largitio, 
quum spectaculis indulget, suppheia quondam Ostium 
artein facit " {Floras, ui, i».) 


of the deaths, even of guilty men, a form 
of popular amusement, was a position 
which no Roman school had attained, 
and which w’-as reached by only a \ery 
few individuals. Cicero observes, “ that 
the gladiatorial spectacles appear to some 
cruel and inhuman,” and, he adds, ** I 
know not whether as they are now con- 
ducted it is not so, but when guilty men 
are compelled to fight, no better disci- 
pline against suffering and death can be 
presented to the eye.”* Seneca, it is true,^ 
adopts a far nobler language. He de- 
nounced the games with a passionate 
eloquence. He refuted indignantly the 
argument derived from the guilt of the 
combatants, and declared that under 
every form and modification these amuse- 
ments were brutalising, savage, and de- 
testable,® Plutarch went even farther, 
and condemned the combats of the wild 
beasts, on the ground that we should 
have a bond of sympathy with all sentient 
beings, and that the sight of blood and 
of suffering is necessarily and essentially 
depraving.3 To these instances we may 
add Petronius, who condemned the shows 
in his poem on the civil war; Junius 
Mauricus, who refused to permit the 
inhabitants of Vienne to celebrate them, 
and replied to the remonstrances of the 
emperor, “Would to Heaven it were 
possible to abolish such spectacles, even 
at Rome I ” ^ and, above all, Marcus 
Aurelius, who, by compelling the gladi- 
ators to fight with blunted swords, 
rendered them for a time comparatively 
harmless.® But these, with the Athenian 
remonstrances I have already noticed, are 
almost the only instances now remaining 
of pagan protests against the most con- 
spicuous as well as the most atrocious 
feature of the age. Juvenal, whose un- 
sparing satire has traversed the whole 
field of Roman manners, and who de- 
nounces fiercely all cruelty to slaves, has 
repeatedly noticed the gladiatorial shows, 
but on no single occasion does he inti- 
mate that they were inconsistent with 
humanity. Of all the great historians 
who recorded them, not one seems to 
have been conscious that he was record- 

* Tifsc Qitofsi 11 17. 

» See HIS mag-nificent letter on the subject va ) 

3 In his two treatises Ds Esu Caittium, 

4 Pliny, Ep. iv, aa, 

5 Xipnihn, Ixxt 29 Capitolinus, M Aurelius, The 
empercy also* once carried off the gladiators to a war 
wilti his armv, much to the indignation of the people. 
(Capit.) He has himself noticed the extreme weariness 
he felt at the public amusements he was obliged to 
attend. (v». 3,) 
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ing a barbarity, not one appears to have 
seen in them any greater evils than an 
increasing tendency to pleasure and the 
excessive multiplication of a dangerous 
class The Roman sought to make men 
brave and fearless, rather than gentle 
and humane, and in his eyes that spec- 
tacle was to be applauded which steeled 
the heart against the fear of death, even 
at the sacrifice of the affections. Titus 
and Trajan, in whose reigns, probably, 
the greatest number of shows were com- 
pressed into a short time, were both men 
of conspicuous clemency, and no Roman 
seems to have imagined that the fact of 
3,000 men having been compelled to fight 
under the one, and 10,000 under the 
other, cast the faintest shadow upon their 
characters. Suetonius mentions, as an 
instance of the amiability of Titus, that 
he tvas accustomed to jest with the people 
during the combats of the gladiators, ‘ 
and Pliny especially eulogised Trajan 
because he did not patronise spectacles 
that enervate the character, but rather 
those which impel men “ to noble wounds 
and to the contempt of death The 
same writer, who was himself in many 
ways conspicuous for his gentleness and 
charity, iiaving warmly commended a 
friend for acceding to a petition of the 
people of Verona, who desired a spectacle, 
adds this startling sentence: “lifter so 
general a request, to have refused would 
not have been firmness — it would ha\e 
been cruelty.” s Even in the closing 
years of the fourth century, the proelect 
Symmachus, who was regarded as one 
of the most e‘?timabie pagans of his age, 
collected some Saxon pnsoners to fight 
in honour of his son.* They strangled 
themselves in prison, and §}mmachus 
lamented the misfortune that baa be- 
fallen him from their '‘impious naids,” 
but endeavoured to calm his feelings by 
recalling the patience of Socrates and the 
precepts of philosophy.* 

While, however, t have no desire to 
disguise or palliate the extreme atroc*ty 
of this aspect of Roman life, there are 
certain very natural exaggerations, 
against which it is necessary for us to 
guard. There are in human nature, and 

* SuetOR Tiius, 

* “Vissum e6.t spectacul^^'. Hide noi' enene ntc 
fluxum, nec quod ant.nos ■vi-on.im molhret et rraigeret 
sed quod ad pulch'‘a vuir*era coiitentpiu'nque 
accenderet ” (Phny, Peiieg x" \ n ) 

3 ** Pffflterea tanto consensu ’•ogabar's, ut pegfare 
son constanssed durum \ derttur." ^Pur m 34) 

* Symmach. Eptsi, i.. 46, 


more especialH m the exercise^ ol the 
benevolent affections, lnequalitie^, in- 
consistencies, and anomalies, of vviilch 
theorists do not always lake account. 
We should be altogether m error if we 
supposed that a man who took pleasuie 
in a gladiatorial combat m ancient Rome 
was necessarily as inhuman as a modem 
would be who took pleasure in a similar 
spectacle A man who falls but a httle 
below the standard of his own merciful 
age is often in reality tar worse than a 
man w’ho had conformed to the standard 
of a much more barbaiou? age, even 
though the latter will do some things 
With peilect equanimity fiom wh'ch the 
I other would recoil with horror, \\ e have 
I a much greater power than is sometimes 
I supposed of localising both our beno^^o- 
I lent and malevolent ieehngs. if a man 
I is very kind or very harsh to some par- 
ticular class, thi*? is usuallv, and on the 
whole justly, regarded as an index of his 
general disposition , but the inference is 
not inlallible, and it nia> easil} be pushed 
too far There are some who appear to 
expend all their kindly fLclings on a 
single class, and to treat with perfect 
indiflerence ail outside it. There aie 
others w*ho regard a certain class as quite 
outside the pale of their s^mpathleu, 
wnib m other spheres their itfeclions 
p.ove lively and consra'“t. There aiO 
m.iny who would acc«.de vv.thout the 
lai.itest leluctancc to a br’*narous Cls- 
tem, but would be qm.e inc'oxiole of an 
equally barbarous <.ct \vl 'cr. custom had 
not conseciated Oar aileci'ons are so 
capricious in them nature that It is con- 
tinually necessary to correct by detailed 
experience the most plausible deduc- 
tions Thus, for ex<imp’e, it is a verr 
unquestionable and a very irnpornint 
truth that cruelty to arinads natuwdly 
I indicates and p-cmoies a hab r of mi id 
which leads to cruel to men , and that, 
un the other hand, an aflecbonate and 
merciful disposition to animals com- 
monly implies a gentle and amiable 
nature But. if w’e adoptea this principle 
as an infallible criienon of humanltv, 
should soon fina ourselves at fauit To 
the somewhat too hackneved anecdote of 
Demitian gratifying his savage propeo- 
j sitles by killing ihes,* we might oppose 
I 

* SuetOR Dcff .-.un, i” It *s ai-io'U'? that the 
same emperor aoow.t the ‘■rune u ’'e beg: of 

his rei^n;, nau sach a hor'-o*' of o'o i«.Uk «,J tb.'t ne 
j resoHea' to p-ohio.i the sacr u».e of o<ea, (Suet 
iJOTW, »X ) 
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Spinoza, one of the purest, most gentle, 
most benevolent of mankind, of whom it 
is reiated that almost the only amuse- 
ment of his hie was putting flies into 
spiders’ webs, and watching their strug- 
gles and their deaths.* It has been 
observed that a very large proportion of 
the men who during the French Revolu- 
tion proved themselves most absolutely 
indifferent to human suffering were deeply 
attached to animals. Fournier was de- 
voted to a squirrel, Couthon to a spaniel, 
Panis to two gold pheasants, Chaumelte 
to an aviary ; Marat kept doves.® Bacon 
has noticed that the Turks, who are a 
cruel people, are nevertheless conspicuous 
for their Idndness to animals, and he 
mentions the instance of a Christian boy 
who was neatly stoned to death for gag- 
ging a long-billed fowl. 3 In Egypt there 
are hospitals for superannuated cats, and 
the most loathsome insects are regarded 
with tenderness ; but human life is treated 
as if it were of no account, and human 
suffering scarcely elicits a care.-* The 
same contrast appears more or less in all 
Eastern nations. On the other hand, 
travellers are unanimous in declaring 
that in Spain an intense passion for the 
bull-fight^ is quite compatible with the 
most active benevolence and the most 
amiable disposition. Again, to pass to 
another sphere, it is not uncommon to 
find conquerors, w’ho will sacrifice with 
perfect callousness great masses of men 
to their ambition, but who, in their deal- 
ings with isolated individuals, are dis- 
tinguished by an invariable clemency, 
^omalies of this kind continually appear 
in the Roman population. The very men 
who looked down with delight when the 
sand of the arena was reddened with 
human blood, made the theatre ring with 
applause when Terence, in his famous 
line, proclaimed the universal brother- 
hood of man. When the Senate, being 
unable to discover the murderer of a 

» ** Pendant qu'fl restaxt au logis, 11 mcom- 

tnode 4 personae; j 1 y passait la meilleure partie de 
«.on temps tranqmllement dans sa chambre .11 se 
diverdssait aussi quelquefois 4 fumer une pipe de 
tabac ; ou bien lorsquM vou 3 «ut se rel 4 cber I’esprit un 
TOu plus longtemps, il dierchait des araign^es qn’il 
fassait battre ensemble, ou des mouches qu’d jetait 
dans^ la totle d*araign 4 e, et regardait ensuite cette 
bataille avec tant de plaisir qu’il ^latait quelquefois de 
nre.” (Colerus, Vxe de Spinoza,) 

® This ts noticed by George Duval in a curious 

E issage ol his Sowvmtrs de la Terreur^ quoted by 
ord Lytton in a note to his J^anom, 

3 Essay on Goodness* 

4 This contrast has been noticed by Archbkhop 
Whately in a lecture on Egypt. See, too, l^endre, 
Train de VOpimon^ tome iu p. 374. 


patrician, resolved to put his four hundred 
slaves to death, the people rose in open 
rebellion against the sentence.* A knight 
named Enxo, who in the days of Augus- 
tus had so scourged his son that he died 
of the effects, was nearly torn to pieces 
by the indignant population.® The elder 
Cato deprived a senator of his rank 
because he had fixed an execution at such 
an hour that his mistress could enjoy the 
spectacle.3 Even in the amphitheatre 
there were certain traces of a mildeV 
spirit. Drusus, the people complained, 
took too visible a pleasure at the sight of 
blood ; Caligula was too curious in 
w^atching death ; ^ Caracalla, when a boy, 
won enthusiastic plaudits by shedding 
tears at the execution of criminals.® 
Among the most popular spectacles at 
Rome was rope-dancing, and then, as 
now, the cord bring stretched at a great 
height above the ground, the apparent, 
and indeed real, danger added an evil 
zest to the performances. In the reign' 
of Marcus Aurelius an accident had 
occurred, and the emperor, with his 
usual sensitive humanity, ordered that 
no rope-dancer should perform without a 
net ora mattress being spread out below. 
It is a singularly curious fact that this 
precaution, which no Christian nation 
has adopted, continued in force during 
more than a century of the worst period 
of the Roman Empire, wdien the blood of 
captives was poured out like water in the 
Colosseum.^ The standard of humanity 
was very low, but the sentiment was still 
manifest, though its displays were capri- 
cious and inconsistent. 

The sketch I have now drawn will, I 
think, be sufficient to display the broad 
chasm that existed between the Roman 
moralists and the .Roman people. On 
the one hand we find a system of ethics, 
of which, when we consider the range 
and beauty of its precepts, the sublimity 
of the motives to which it appealed, and 

* Tacit A final \iv. .j.5 

» Senec. De Clemen. 1 14. 

3 Val, 3 Ma\ ii, 9 This wnter speaks of “the eves 
of a mistress delighting m human blood '* with as much 
horror as if the gladiatorial games were unknown. 
Livy gives a rather different version of this story 

4 T.idt. Annal* u 76. * 5 Sueton. Calig, xi. 

^ Spartian. Caracalla* TertulHan mentions that his 
nurse was a Christian. 

7 Capitolinus, ilfanrtfs Aurelius* Capitohnus, who 
wrote under Diocletian, says that in his time the 
custom of spreading a net und^r ihe rope-dancer still 
continued 1 do not know when it ceased at Rome, 
but St. Chrysostom mentions that in hss time it had 
been abolished in the East. Rimarks on 

Ecchstasitcal Hisiory^ w. y*. cd. 1S46 ) 
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its perfect freedom from superstitious I equalled. Each of the live emperors who 


elements, it is not too much to say that, 
though it may have been equalled, it has 
never been surpassed. On the other 
hand, we find a society almost absolutely 
destitute of moralising institutions, occu- 
pations, or beliefs, existing under an 
economical and political system which 
inevitably led to general depravity, and 
passionately addicted to the most brutal- 
ising amusements. The moral code, 
while it expanded in theoretical catho- 
licity, had contracted in practical appli- 
cation. The early Romans had a very 
narrow and imperfect standard of duty, 
buttheir patriotism, their military system, 
and their enforced simplicity of life had 
made that standard essentialh^ popular 
The later Romans had attained ’^civ 
high and spiritual conception cf 
but the philosopher v.uth his group of 
disciples, or the Vvricer with his few 
readers, had scarcely any point of contact 
with the people. The great pracdcai 
problem of the ancient philosophers was | 
how they could act upon the masses, j 
Simply to tell men wha.t is virtue, and to I 
extol its bccjjty, is insuficlent. Some- 
thing more mubt be done if the characters 
of nations are to be niou’ded and in- 
veterate vices eradicalea. 

This problem the Roman Stoics were in- 
capable of meeting, but lihey dia what lay 
in their power, and their efforts, though 
altogether inadequate to the disease, were 
by no means contemptible. In the first 
place they raised up many great and good 
rulers who exerted all the influence of 
their position in the cause of virtue. In 
most cases these reforms were abolished 
on the accession of the first bad emperor, 
but there were at least some that re- 
mained. It has been observed that the ' 
luxury of the table, which had acquired > 
the most extravagant proportions during 
the period that elapsed between the battle | 
of Actium and the reign of Gaiba, began 
from this period to decline, and the j 
change is chiefly attributed to Vespasian, ' 
who had in a measure reformed the | 
Roman aristocracy by the introduction j 
of many provincials, and who made hJs j 
court an example of the strictest fru- ; 
gality.' The period from the accession j 
of Nerv^a to the death of Marcus Aurelius, j 
comprising no less than eighty-four years, j 
exhibits a uniformityof good government 1 
which no other despotic monarchy has j 

* Tac.t A^n sii. 55 ^ 


then reigned deserves to be placed among 
the best ruleis who have ever lived. 
Trajan and Hadrian, whose personal 
characters weie most defectiv^e, were 
men of great and conspicuous genius. 
Antoninus and Marcus Aurenus, though 
less distinguished as politicians, were 
among the most perfectly virtuous men 
who have ever sat on a tin one. During 
forty years of this period perfect, un- 
broken peace reigned over the entire 
civilised globe. The barbarian encroach- 
ments had not yet begun. The distinct 
nationalities that composed the Empire, 
gratified by perfect municipal and by 
perfect inteileclual freedom, had lost all 
care for political liberty, and little more 
than three hundred thousand soiu ers 
guarded a territory which is now pro- 
tocied by much more than three millions ‘ 

in creating this condition of affairs 
Stoic’sm, as the chief moral agent of the 
Empire, had a considerable, though rot 
a preponderalmg, ‘niluence. In other 
ways Its influence was more evident .and 
exclusive. It was a fundamental maxim 
of the sect “ tiiat the sage should take 
part in public life,’** and it was, therefore 
impossible that Stoicism should flourish 
vv ithout producing a resuscitation of 
patriotism. The same moral impulse 
vvdiich transformed the Neo-Piatonist into 
a dreaming m} sllc and the Catholic into 
a useless hcrnr.it, impelled tiie Stoic to the 
foremost post of danger in the service of 
his country. While landmark after land- 
mark of Roman virtue vv as submerged, 
v’hiie luxury and scepticism and foreign 
habits and foreign creeds were corroding 
tne whole framework of the national life, 
amid the last paroxysms of expiring 
liberty, amid the hideous carnival of vice 
that soon follovv^ed upon its fail, the Stoic 
remained unchanged, the representative 
and the sustainer of the past. A paity 
which had acquired the noble title of the 
Party of Virtue, guided by such men as 
Cato orThrasea or Helvidius or Burrhus, 
upheld the banner of Roman virtue and 
Roman liberty in the darkest hours of 
despotism and of apostasy. Like all men 
who carry an intense religious fervour 
into politics, they were often narrow- 
minded and intolerant, blind to the in- 
evitable chanp^es of society, incapable of 
compromise, turbulent and inopportune 

* C«-''>i«’pagn>, Les Anton," tome w pp. i79-aco. 

® iro.\4r€vJ£(r^at '^ov (Dzog. Laert. Zeno.) 
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in their demands,- but they more than 
redeemed their errors by their noble con- 
stancy and courage. The austere purity 
of their hvesj, and the heroic grandeur of 
their deaths, kept alive the tradition of 
Roman liberty even under a Nero or a 
Doniitian. While such men existed it 
was felt that all was not lost. There was 
still a rally! ng-point of freedom, a seed 
of virtue that might germinate anew, a 
living protest against the despotism and 
the corruption of the Empire. 

A third and still more important service 
which Stoicism rendered to popular 
morals was in the formation of Roman 
jurisprudence.® Of all the many forms 
of intellectual exertion in which Greece 
and Rome struggled for the mastery, this 
is perhaps the only one in whicli the 
superiority of the latter is indisputable. 
“To rule the nations” was justl}'^ pro- 
nounced by the Roman poet the supreme 
glory of his countiymen, and their ad- 
ministrative genius is even now unrivalled 
in history. A deep reverence for law was 
long one of their chief moral character- 
istics, and in order that it might be 
inculcated from the earliest years itw^as 
a part of the Roman system of education 
to oblige the children to repeat by rote 
the code of the decemvirs.3 The laws of 
the Republic, however, being an expres- 
sion of the contracted, local, military, 
and sacerdotal spirit that dominated 
among the people, were necessarily unfit 
for the political and intellectual expansion 
of the Empire, and the process of renova- 
tion w^hich w^as begun under Augustus 
by the Stoic Labeo ^ was continued with 

* Thus Tigellinus spoke of “ Stoicorum arrogantia 
^ectaqueqtiaa turbidosetnegotiorumappetentesfaciat " 
(Tacit. Ann, xiv. 57.) The accusation does not appear 
to have been quite untrue, for Vespasian, who was a 
very moderate emperor, thought it necessary to banish 
nearly all the philosophers from Rome on account of 
their factiousness. Sometimes the Stoics showed their 
independence by a rather gratuitous insolence. Dion 
Cassius relates that, when Nero was* thinking of writing 
a poem m 400 books, he asked the advice of the Stoic 
Cornutus, who said that no one would read so long a 
work. ** But," answered Nero, your favourite Chr>- 
sippus wrote still more numerous books.” “True,” 
rejoined Cornutus, *‘but then they were of use to 
humanity ” On the other hand, Seneca is ^justly 
accused of condescending too much to the vices of 
Nero in his efforts to mitigate their effects. 

» The influence of Stoicism on Roman law has been 
often eicaniined. See, especially, Degerando, Hist, de 
la Pkiiosophte {and ed,), tome ni. pp aoa-ao4 , Laler- 
n^re, De V Influence du Siotetsme sur lea Junscon* 
suites rematns ; Denis, Thieries et /dies morales dans 
VAniiq-uiti, tomeu. pp 187-217; Troplong, Influence 
du Clirtsiiantsme sur he Droft ctvu des Ramatnss 
Merivale, Converstem of the P&man Empire, lea iv,; 
and the great work of Gravins^ De Ortu et Pf o$^essu 
funs civdia, ^ 3 Cic. De *ii. 4, 

4 There were two rival schools, that Labeo and 


great zeal under Hadrian and Alexander 
Severus, and issued in the famous com- 
pilations of Theodosius and Justinian, 
In this movement we have to observe two 
parts. There are certain general rules of 
guidance laid down by the great Roman 
lawyers which constituted what may be 
called the ideal of the jurisconsults — the 
ends to which their special enactments 
tended — the principles of equity to guide 
the judge when the law was silent or 
ambiguous. There were also definite 
enactments to meet specific cases. The 
first part was simply borrowed from the 
Stoics, whose doctrines and method thus 
passed from the narrow circle of a philo- 
sophical academy and became the avowed 
moral beacons of the civilised globe. The 
fundamental difference between Stoicism 
and early Roman thought was that the 
former maintained the existence of a 
bond of unity among mankind which 
transcended or annihilated all class or 
national limitations. The essential char- 
acteristic of the Stoical method was the 
assertion of the existence of a certain law 
of nature to which it was the end of 
philosophy^ to conform. These tenets 
were laid down in the most unqualified 
language by the Roman lawyers. “As 
far as natural law is concerned,” said 
Ulpian, “all men are equal.”* “Nature,” 
said Paul, “ has established among us a 
certain relationship.” * “ By natural law,” 
Ulpian declared, “all men are born free.”* 
“ Slavery ” was defined by Florentinus as 
“ a custom of the law of nations, by which 
one man, contrary to the law of nature, 
is subjected to the dominion of another,” * 
In accordance with these principles it 
became a maxim among the Roman 
lawyers that in every doubtful case where 
the alternative of slavery or freedom was 
at issue, the decision of the judge should 
be towards the latter. s 

The Roman legislation was in a two- 
fold manner the child of philosophy. It 
was in the first place itself formed upon 
the philosophical model, for, instead of 
being a mere empirical system adjusted to 
the existing requirements of society, it 
laid down abstract principles of right to 

that of Capito. The first was remarkable for its strict 
adherence to the letter of the law — the second for the 
latitude of interpretation it admitted. 

* Dig, lib. 1 tit, 17-32. 

a ibi^, i, tit, *73 3 Ibid, i. tit, x-4. 

4 Ibid, Ub. I tit. 4-5, 

5 Laferri&re, p. 3a. Wallon, Hut. de VBselavage 
dans V Anthquitl, tome iii. pp 71-80,^ M. Wallon 
gives many cunous instances of legal decisions on this 
point. 
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which xt endeavoured to conform and, 
in the next place, these principles wei'e 
borrowed directly from Stoicism. The 
prominence the sect had acquired among 
Roman moralists, its active intervention in 
public affairs, and also the precision and 
brevity of its phraseology, had recom- 
mended it to the lawyers,® and the union 
then effected betvv’een the legal and philo- 
sophical spiiitis felt to the present day. 
To the Stoics and the Roman lawyers is 
mainly due the clear recognition of the 
existence of a law of nature above and 
beyond all human enactments which has 
been the basis of the best moral and of 
the most infiuentiai though most chi- 
merical political speculation of later ages, 
and the^ renewed study of Roman "law 
was an important element in the revival 
that preceded the Reformation. 

It IS not necessary for my present pur- 
pose to follow into very minute detail the 
application of these principles to practical 
legislation. It is sufficient to say that 
there were few departments into which 
the^ catholic and humane principles of 
Stoicism were not in some degree carried. 
In the political world, as we hn\e already 
seen, the right of Roman citizenship, 
witn the protection and tne -egal privi- 
leges attached to it. ‘rom being the 
monopoly of a small ciasi?, was gradu- 
ally bat very widely diffused. in the 
domestic sphere the power which the 
old law's had given to the father of the j 
family, though notdostroved, was greatly I 

* To prove that this is the corrci-t co^ceiStion ot la.v 
the rmjn object ot C’cero s t"i.arjj»e Le^ihtts 
Ulpian aelnied junspruderce as "div !iniur« ai-que 
humanarutn rerum notstia, jvisti atoue '?cientia *’ 

{Dig hb 1 tit i-jo ) So Paul, • Id qaoa semper 
fequuin ac bonum e&t jus diciti r ut est jus uatarafe ’* 
KDig lib 1 tit i-it ) And Ga>js, “Ouoi \e''0 natur- 
alis ratio inter onnes hom.nes cor^’tuit vocatu’’ ' 
JUS g:ent’urr ” {D g ho i tit .-9) Tne Stoics nau 
defined true w’saom as ‘'re’*uir dv’nnniai atque . 
humanarun «cientia ’ (Cic De Offic, 1 43 ) 1 

® Cicero comoares the phraseoloq> ot the Sto.es \ 
with that of the Pc'* paretics, m,'i,ntami>'g’ mat the 
precision of the to'-rner is well adapted to leg-al discw.s- \ 
sions. ana the redundarej of the latter to oratorv ' 
“Omnes fere Stoici pruCw Ttisstmi m d sserenao sint et 1 
id arte tacart, sintoue architects pane verborum, J 
iidem traauc’’! a aisputando ad dicerduir, mopes re- | 
penantur unum excipio Catonem Per'patetico-v m ' 
institutss coirmodius fingeretur oratio nam utSto c- ’ 
orum astncticr est oral o, ahqua 'toque contractior 1 
quam aures popuh requirunt* s»c ilorum hoerior et > 
latiOr quam patitur consuetude jud.t-.O'-um et ton ” | 
{De Clans Of afonoiis) A veo judicious mstoriar of * 
philosophy observes * |*En £jent,rai a Rome !e oetit 1 
nombre d’bommes *ivrc*s a .a mld.tation et a Teathou- 
siasme pr^ierc'-ent P3 mag-ore et Platon , !es hommes du , 
monde et ceux cti'i cultivaient les sciences naturel es . 
s’attacherent i Epicure , les orateurs et les hommes , 
d’Etat a la nouvehe Academic ; les jurisconsu.tes au , 
Portique." (Degerando, de la Phtics tome 1 1 i 

p. 196. 


abridged, and an important innovation, 
which is w^ell worthy of a brief notice, 
w as thus introduced into the social system 
of the Empiie. 

It is probable that in the chronology of 
morals domestic virtue takes the prece- 
dence of all others ; but in its earliest 
phase it consists of a single article — the 
duty of absolute submission to the head 
of the household. It is only at a later 
period, and when the affections have been 
in some degree evoked, that the recipro- 
city of duty IS felt, and the whole tendency 
of civilisation is to diminish the disparity 
between the different members of the 
family. The process by which the wife, 
irom a simple slave, becomes the com- 
panion and equal of her husband I shall 
endeavour to trace in a future chapter. 
The relations of the father to his children 
are profoundly modified by the new 
position the affections assume m educa- 
tion, which in a rude nation rests chielly 
upon authority, but in a civilised com- 
munity upon sympathy. In Rome the 
aosolute authoritv of the head of the 
family was the centre and archetype of 
that whole system of discipline and sub- 
ordination w nich it was the object of the 
legislator to sustain. Filial reverence was 
enforced as the first of duties. It is the 
one virtue which Virgil attributed in any 
rem 2 .ikab!e degree to the founder of the 
race. The nvu ks of external respect paid 
to ola men were scarcely less than in 
Sparui.* It was the boast of the lawyers 
mat in no oibur nation had the parent so 
great an authority' over his children.* 
The child w'as indeed the absolute t,la\e 
of his father, w'ho had a right at any 
time to take away iii=. life and dispose of 
his entire property. He could look to no 
time during the life o<^ his father m which 
he w’ouid be freed from the tliraldom. 
The man of fifty, the consul, the general, 
or the tribune, was in this respect in the 
same position as the infant, and might at 
any moment be deprived of all the earn- 
ings of his lapoar, driven to the most 
menial employments, or even put to 
death, by the paternal command. 3 

See a ’erj ren’-a-kab’e passag:* ^v’lus Gelhus, 

11 

2 **Fe»-c enim naili alu surt nc>’-''.nes q.it taien: m 
fi’ os sLos naoeanc potestatem q,„'4lv.ni ros habcirus 
(Gaius ) 

3 A full statement these .aws s oy Dion 

Ilabcarn ii 4 It prov.dcd U at it a tather sold 
bu. !>on, and if Lne son vas afterw^-ds enfranchised by 
the purdiaser, he oecame aga n tne s'a%e ot bis father, 
who C'lgnt mm a second, ard, if manumission 
again ensued, a third time. It -was onij on the third 
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There can, I think, be little question 
that this law, at least m the latter period 
of its existence, defeated its own object. 
There are few errors of education to 
%vhicli more unhappy homes may be 
traced than this — that parents have 
sought to command the obedience, before 
they have sought to win the confidence, 
of their childieo. This was the path 
which the Roman legislator indicated to 
the parent, and its natural consequence 
was to chili the sympathies and arouse 
the resentment of the young. Of all the 
forms of virtue, filial affection is perhaps 
that which appears most rarely in Roman 
history. In the plays of Plautus it is 
treated much as conjugal fidelity w^^as 
treated in England by the playw’riters of 
the Restoration. An historian of the 
reign of Tiberius has remarked that the 
civil wars were equally remarkable for 
the many examples they supplied of the 
devotion of wives to their husbands, of 
the devotion of slaves to their masters, 
and of the treachery or indifference of 
sons to their fathers.* 

The reforms that were effected during 
the pagan Empire did not reconstruct the 
family, but they at least greatly mitigated 
its despotism. The profound change of 
feeling that had taken place on the 
subject is shown by the contrast between 
the respectful, though somewhat shrink- 
ing, acquiescence with which the ancient 
Romans regarded parents who had put 
their children to death,® and the indigna- 
tion excited under Augustus by the act 
of Erixo. Hadrian, apparently by a 
stretch of despotic power, banished a 
man who had assassinated his son.3 
Infanticide was forbidden, though not 

sale that he passed for ever out of the parental control. 
A more merciful law, attributed to Numa, provid^ 
that when the son married (if that marnag’e was with 
the consent of tiie father), the father lost the power of 
selling: him. In no other way, however, was his 
authority even then abridged. 

< Velleius Paterculus, a 67. A great increase of 
parncide was noticed dunng the Empire (Seoec. De 
Ciem, i. 23). At £rst, it 1$ said, there was no law 
against parncide, for the crime was believed to be too 
atrocious to be possible. 

» Numerous instances of these executions are col- 
lected by Livy, Val Maximus, etc.j their history is 
fully given by Cornelius van Bynkershoek— ** De jure 
occtdendi* vendendi, et exponendi liberos apud veteres 
Romanos”— in his works (Cologne, lydx). 

3 This proceeding of Hadrian, whico is related by the 
lawyer Mardan, is doubly remarkable, because the 
father bad surprised ms son m adultery with his step- 
mother. Now a Roman had origmaily not only abso- 
lute authority over the life of his son, but also the ngpht 
of kiUmg anyone whom he found committing adultery 
with his wite. Yet Marcian praises the seventy of 
Hadnan— ‘Nam patria potestas in metate debar, non 
atrcdtate, consistere ” iPtgest, hb. xlvui. tit. 9, § 5). 


seriously repressed ; but the right of put- 
ting to death an adult child had long 
been obsolete, v/hen Alexander Severus 
formally withdrew it from the father. 
The property of children was also in some 
slight degree protected. A few instances 
aie recorded of wills that were annulled 
because they had disinherited legitimate 
sons,* and Hadrian, following a policy 
that had been feebly initiated by his two 
predecessors, gave the son an absolute 
possession of whatever he might gain in* 
the military service. Diocletian rendered 
the sale of children by the fathers, in all 
cases, illegal.® 

In the field of slavery the legislative 
reforms were more important. This 
institution, indeed, is one that meets us 
at every turn of the moral history of 
Rome, and on two separate occasions in 
the present chapter I have already had 
occasion to notice it. I have shown that 
the great prominence of the slave element 
in Roman life was one of the causes of 
the enlargement of sympathies that char- 
acterises the philosophy of the Empire, 
and also that slavery was in a very high 
degree, and in several distinct ways, a 
cause of the corruption of the free classes. 
In considering the condition of the slaves 
themselves, we may distinguish, I think, 
three periods. In the earlier and simpler 
days of the Republic, the head of the 
family was the absolute master of his 
slaves, but circumstances in a great 
measure mitigated the evil of the des- 
potism. The slaves were very few in 
number. Each Roman proprietor had 
commonly one or two who assisted him 
in cultivating the soil, and superintended 
his property w^hen he was absent in the 
army. In the frugal habits of the time 
the master was brought into the most 
intimate connection with his slaves. He 
shared their labours and their food, and 
the control he exercised over them in 
most cases probably differed little from 
that which ne exercised over his sons. 
Under such circumstances great barbarity 
to slaves, though always possible, was 
not likely to be common, and the protec- 
tion of religion was added to the force of 
habit. Hercules, the god of labour, was 
the special patron of slaves. There was 

* Valer. Max. vii, 7. 

> See, on all tbSs subject, Gibbon, Decline and Fedlt 
ch, xliv.; Troplopg"; Influence 4u Chrishanisme sur le 
Droit* ch. tx.; Dems. des /dies moreUes* tome u. 
pp* 107-120; I.ai:emere, influence du Siehcistne sur Us 
JunsconsuUeSt pp* J7‘'44* 
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a legend that Sparta had once been nearly 
destroyed by an earthquake sent by 
Neptune to avenge the treacherous mur- 
der of some Helots.* In Rome, it was 
said, Jupiter had once in a dream com- 
missioned a man to express to the Senate 
the divine anger at the cruel treatment of 
a slave during the public games.® By 
the pontifical law slaves were exempted 
from field labours on the religious festi- 
vals.3 The Saturnalia and Matronalia, 
which were especially intended for their 
benefit, were the most popular holidays 
in Rome, and on these occasions the 
slaves were accustomed to sit at the same 
table with their masters.^ 

Even at this time, however, at is 
probable that great atrocities were occa- 
sionally committed. Everything was 
permitted by law, although it is probable 
that the censor in cases of extreme abuse 
might interfere, and tlie aristocratic feel- 
ings of the early Roman, though con*ected 
in a measure by the associations of daily 
labour, sometimes broke out in a fierce 
scorn for all classes but his own. The 
eider Cato, who may be regarded as a 
type of the Romans of the earlier period, 
speaks of slaves simply as instruments 
for obtaining wealth, and he encouraged 
masters, both by his precept and his 
example, to sell them as useless when 
aged and infirm. s 

In the second period the condition of 
slaves had, greatly deteriorated. The 
victories of Rome, especially in the East, 
had introduced into the city innumerable 
slaves® and the wildest luxury, and the 
despotism of the master remained un- 
qualified by law, while the habits of life 
that had originally mitigated it had dis- 
appeared, The religious sentiments of 
the people were at the same time fatally 
impaired, and many new causes conspired 
to aggravate the evil. The passion for 
gladiatorial show's had begun, and it 

* * ^lian. Hist. Var. vi. 7, 

a Livy, ii. 36 ; Cicero, D& phnn, ii. a6, 

3 Cicero, De Legibus^ ii. 8-ra, Cato, however, 
mnirstained that slaves might on those days be em- 
ployed on work which did not require oxen. (Wallon, 
Hist, de V Escla'vaget tome it- p. 213.) 

4 See the Saturnalia of SlacVobius. 

5 See his Life by Plutarch, and his book oa agri- 
culture. 

® The number of the Roman slaves has been a 
matter of much controversy. M. Bureau de la 
{Econ, poliiigue des Eomains) has restricted it more 
than any other %vriter. Gibbon (Deciine and Fall, 
chap, ii.) has collected many statistics on the subject, 
but the tuHest examination is in M. Wallon’s admirable 
Hist, de I'Esclavage. On the contrast between the 
char^^er of the slaves of the Republic and those of the 
Empire, see Tac. Ann. xiv. 44. 


continually produced a savage indiiTer’ 
ence to the infiiction of pain. The servile 
wars of Sicily, and the still more formid- 
able revolt of Spartacus, had shaken 
Italy to the centre, and the shock was 
felt in every household. “As many 
enemies as slaves had become a Roman 
proverb. The fierce struggles of bar- 
barian captives were repaid by fearful 
punishments, and many thousands of re- 
volted slaves perished on the cross. An 
atrocious law, intended to secure the 
safety of the citizens, provided that if a 
master were murdered, ail ihe slaves in 
his house, who were not in chains or 
absolutely helpless through illness, should 
be put to death.* 

Numerous acts of the most odious 
barbarity were committed. The well- 
known anecdotes of Flaminius ordering 
a slave to be killed to gratify, by the 
spectacle, the curiosity of a guest ; of 
Vedius Pollio feeding his fish on thefiesh 
of slaves ; and of Augustus sentencing a 
slave, who had killed and eaten a favourite 
quail, to crucifixion, are the extreme 
examples that are recorded ; for we need 
not regard as an historical fact the 
famous picture in Juvenal of a Roman 
lady, in a moment of caprice, ordering 
her unofiending servant to be crucified. 
We have, however, many oth.er very 
horrible glimpses of slave life at the close 
of the Republic and in the early days of 
the Empire. The marriage of slaves was 
entirely unrecognised by lav', and in their 
case the words adulteiy, incest, and poly- 
gamy had no legal meaning. Their 
testimony was in general only received 
in tlie law-courts when the}^ were under 
torture. When executed for a crime 
their deaths were of a most hideous kind. 
The ergastula, or private prisons, of the 
masters were frequently their only sleep- 
ing-places. Old and infirm slaves were 
constantly exposed to perish on an island 
of the Tiber. We read of slaves chained 
as porters to the doors, and cultivating 
the fields in chains. Ovid and Juvenal 
describe the fierce Roman ladies tearing 
their ser\^ants’ faces, and thrusting the 

* Tacit. Annal, xl ii. 32 ; xiv, 42-45. V/ allon, Hist. 
deVEsclav. ii. 293. 1 have already noticed the indig- 
nant rising of the people caused by the proposal^ to 
execute the 400 slaves of the murdered Pedaniusi. 
Their interposition was, however {as Tacitus informs 
us), unavailing, and the slaves, guarded against rescue 
by a strong band of soldiers, were executed, it w^as 
proposed to banish the ireedmsa who were in the house, 
but Nero interposed and prevented it. Pliny notices 
{Ep. viiin 14) the banishment of the freedmen of a 
murdered man. 
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long pins of their brooches Into their 
flesh. The master, at the close of the 
Republic, had full po^ver to sell his slave 
as a gladiator, or as a combatant with 
wild beasts.^ 

All this is vciy horrible, but it must 
not be forgotten that there was another 
side to the pictine. It is the custom of 
many ecclesiastical writers to paint the 
pagan society of the Empire as a kind of 
pandemonium, and with this object they 
collect the facts I ha\e cited, which are 
for the most part narrated by Roman 
satirists or historians, as examples of the 
most extreme and revolting cruelty; they 
represent them as fair specimens of the 
ordinary treatment of the servile class, 
and they simply exclude from their con- 
sideration the many qualifying facts that 
might be alleged. Although the mar- 
riage of a slave was not legally recog- 
nised, it was sanctioned by custom, and 
it does not appear to have been common 
to separate his family.* Two customs to 
which I have already referred distinguish 
ancient slavery broadly from that of 
modern times. The peculium, or private 
property of slaves, was freely recognised 
by masters, to whom, however, after the 
death of the slave, part or all of it 
usually reverted, 3 though some masters 
permitted their slaves to dispose of it by 
will.^ The enfranchisement of slaves 
was also carried on to such an extent as 
seriously to affect the population of the 
city. It appears from a passage in 
Cicero that an industrious and well-con- 
ducted captive might commonly look 
forward to his freedom in six years ^ 
Isolated acts of great cruelty undoubtedly 
occurred ; but public opinion strongly 
reprehended them, and Seneca assures 
us that masters who ill-treated their 
slaves w^ere pointed at and insulted in the 
streets.® The slave was not necessarily 
the degraded being he has since appeared. 
The physician who attended the Roman 
m his sickness, the tutor to whom he 

* See all this fully illustrated in Wallon. The plajs 
of Plautus and the Roman writers on agriculture 
contain numerous allusions to the condition ot slaves. 

* Wallon, tome u. pp, oog-ato, 357, There were no 
laws till the time of the Christian emperors agfainst 
separatinpr the families of slaves, but it was a maxim 
of the jurisconsults that m forced sales they should not 
be separated, (Wallon, tome 111. pp ss-s^O 

3 Ihid* tomeii. pp. aii-*x3 

4 Plin. viu. 16. It was customary to allow 

the public or State slaves to dispose of half Ujeir goods 
b> will. (Wallon, tome lii. p. 59 ) 

$ Wallon, tome u. p. 4x9.^ This appears from an 
allusion of Cicero, Pkxhtt vui, tu ** 

^ benee De Clem* i, 18. 


confided the education of his son, the 
artists whose woiks commanded the 
admiration of the city, were usually 
slaves. Slaves sometimes mixed with 
their masters in the family, ate habitually 
With them at the same table,* and were 
regarded by them with the warmest 
affection. Tiro, the slave and afterwards 
the freedman of Ciceio, compiled his 
master’s letters, and has preserved some 
in which Cicero addressed him in terms 
of the most sincere and delicate friend- 
ship. I have already referred to the 
letter in which the younger Pliny poured 
out his deep sorrow for tlie death of some 
of ins slaves, and endeavoured to console 
himself with the thought that as he had 
emancipated them before their death, at 
least they had died free * Epictetus 
passed at once from slavery to the friend- 
ship of an emperor. 3 The great multi- 
plication of slaves, though it removed 
them from the sympathy of their masters, 
must rit least have in most cases alle- 
viated their burdens. The application of 
torture to slave witnesses, horrible as it 
was, was a matter of rare occurrence, 
and was carefully restricted by law.^ 
Much vice was undoubtedly fostered, but 
yet the annals of the civil wars and of 
the Empire are crowded with the most 
splendid instances of the fidelity of slaves. 
In many cases they refused the boon of 
liberty and defied the most horrible tor- 
tures rather than betray their masters, 
accompanied them in tneir flight when 
all others had abandoned them, displayed 
undaunted courage and untiringingenuity 
in rescuing them from danger, and in 
some cases saved the lives of their owners 
by the deliberate sacrifice of their own.s 
This was, indeed, for some time the pre- 
eminent virtue of Rome, and it proves 
conclusively that the masters were not so 
tyrannical, and that the slaves were n6t 
so degraded, as is sometimes alleged. 

* Senec. Ep xlvn 

a PUny, Ep. viii. 16 

3 Spartianus, IJadnanus, 

4 Compare Wallon, tome li. p. xS6; tome iii pp 65- 
66 ^ Slaves were only to be called as witnesses m cases 
of Incest, adultery, murder, and high treason, and 
VI here it was impossible to establish the crime without 
their evidence. Hadrian considered that the reaht> of 
the crime must have already acquired a strong* prob- 
ability, and the jurisconsult Paul laid down that at 
least two free witnesses should be heard, before slaves 
were submitted to torture, and that the offer of an 
accused person to have his slaves tortured that they 
might attest his innocence should not be accepted. 

5 Numerous and very noble instance* of slave fidelity 
are given by Seneca, De BenejSe* iii. xgrsq , Val Max. 

I VI S , and in Applan’s Hxstary of the Civu IVare* See, 
' too, Tadc. Htsi* 1. 3, 
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The duty of humanity to slaves had 
been at all time, one of those which the 
philosophers had most ardently incul- 
cated. Plato and Aristotle, Zeno and 
Epicurus, were, on this point, substan- 
tially agreed.* The Roman Stoics gave 
the duty a similar prominence in their 
teaching, and Seneca especially has filled 
pages with exhortations to masters to 
remember that the accident of position in 
no degree affects the real dignity of men, 
1 ‘hat the slave may be free oy virtue 
while the master may be a slave by vice, 
and that it is the duty of a good man to 
absta.sn not only from all cruelty, but even 
from all feeling of contempt towards his 
slaves.^ But these exhortations, in which 
some have imagined that they have dis- 
covered the intiuence of Christian it}', 
were, in fact, simply an echo of the teach- 
ing of ancient Greece, and especially of 
Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, who had 
laid dow'n, long before the dawn of Chris- 
tianity, the broad principles that “ all 
men are by nature equal, and that virtue 
alone establishes a difference betiveen 
them. ”3 The softening influence of the 
peace of the Antoiiines assisted this move- 
ment of humanity, and the slaves derived 
a certain incidental benefit from one of 
the worst features of the despotism of the 
Caesars. The emperors, who continually 
apprehended plots against their lives 
or power, encouraged numerous spies 
around the more important of their sub- 
jects, and the facility with which slaves 
could discover the proceedings of their 
masters inclined the Government in their 
favour. 

Under all these influences many laws 
w-ere promulgated w’hich profoundly 
altered the legal position of the slaves, 
and opened what may be termed the third 
period of Roman slavery. The Petronian 
law, which was issued by Augustus, or, 
more probably, by Nero, forbade the 
master to condemn his slave to combat 
with w'iid beasts without a sentence from 
a judge.-* Under Claudius, some citizens 

^ Aristotle had, it is true, declared slavery to be part 
of the law of nature^an opinion which, ha said, was 
rejected by some of bis contemporaries ; but he advo- 
cated humanity to slaves quite as emphatically as the 
other _ philosophers {Economics, i. 5). Epicurus was 
conspicuous even among Greek philosophers for his 
kindness to slaves, and he associated some of his own 
with his philosophical labours. (Diog. Laert. Ejticurus . ) 

a DsBenef, iii. 1S-2S ; De I'yia Beaia, xxiv.; Be CIcffu 
i. zS. and especially xlvii. Epictetus, as might be 
expected from his historv*, frequently recurs to the duty. 
Plutarch writes very beautifully upon it in his treatise 
De Cohibenda Ira, 3 Diog. Laert. Zetno, 

4 Bodin thinks it was promulgated by Nero, and he 


exposed their sick slaves on the island of 
iEsculapius in the Tiber, to avoid the 
trouble of tending them, and the em- 
peror decreed that if the slave so exposed 
recovered from his sickness he should 
1 become free, and also, that masters who 
I killed their slaves instead of exposing 
I them should be punished as murderers. = 

I It is possible that succour was afforded to 
! the abandoned slave in the temple of 
I ^Elsculapius," and it would appear fi'oni 
j these laws Liiat liie wanton siaugl'ter of 
I a slave was already iliegai. About tills 
! time the statue of the emperor had be- 
come an asylum for slaves. 3 Under Nero 
a judge -was appointed to hear their com- 
plaints, and was instructed to punish 
masters who tre-cated them with barbarity, 
made them the instruments of lust, o-r 
v.'ithheid from them a suiilcient quantity 
of the necessaries of life.* .A considerable 
pause appears to have ensued ; but Do- 
mitian made a law. whicii was afterwards 
reiterated, forbidding tlie Criep.tal cus- 
tom of mutilating slaves for sen.-.ual 
purposes, and the reforn'.s were renewed 
with great energy in tiie period of the 
Antonines. Hadrian and iiis two suc- 
cessors formally deprived masters of the 
right of killing "their slaves ; forbaclethem 
to sell slaves to the ianist?E, or speculators 
in gladiators ; destroyed the ergastula, or 
j private prisons ; ordered that, when a 
master was murdered, those slaves only 
should be tortured who were within hear- 
ing;3 appoinied officers through all the 
provinces to hear the complaints of slaves ; 

I enjoined that no master should treat Iris 
j slaves with excessive severity ,* and coin- 
: manded that, when such severity was 
I proved, the master should be compelled 
I to sell the slave he had ill-treated.*^ When 
j we add to these laws the broad maxims 
I of equity asserting tliC essential equality 
I of the human race, which the jurists had 

I has been followed by Troplong and llr. .Meriv;;le. 

I Cbampagny {Les Antonins, tome p. 1:5; thinks 
: that no ia\v after Til crias was called lex. 
i ' Sueton. Claud, xxv.; Dion Cass. Is. 29. 

• ® See Dusr.as, Secours fiullics chez ivs Anciens 

! (Paris, 1813), po. : 25-130^ 

3 Senec. De Clrm. i, iS. 
j 4 Seccc. /’tWty. iii. 32. 

j 5 Spartian. //.jfzWcKWJ, K.^.drlan exiled a Roman 
j lady for five years for treating her slaves v.iih atro- 
: cious crue'.t}'. (I):j;esy l\h. i. tit. 6, g e.) 

1 5 See these laws fully exaniined^ by y»’£!lon. tome 

iii. pp. 31-93. and also Laferriere, Sur rittjluctnrc du 
\ Sldicisnie sur le Droit. The jurisconsults gave a very 
; wide scope to their definition.^ of cruelty. master 
! who degraded a literary slave, or a slave musician, to 
! some coarse manual employment, such as a porter, 
j was abided to have ill-treated him, (Wailon, tome iu. 
■ p.6a.) 
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borrowed from Stoicj, and wbsch 
supplied tbe pnrxiplc? to guide the 
judges in their decisions, it must be 
admitted that the slate code of Imperial 
Rome compares not unfavourably with 
those Ok some Christian nations. 

While a considerable portion of the 
principles, and even much of the phrase- 
ology, of Stoicism passed into the s^^stem 
of Vubiic law, the Roman philosophers 
had other more direct means of acting on 
the people. On occasions of family be- 
leavement, when the mind is most sus- 
ceptible of impressions, they were habitu- 
ally called in to console the survivors. 
Dying men asked their comfort and 
support in the last hours of Iheir^ life. 
They became the directors of conscience 
to numbers who resorted to them for a 
solution of perplexing cases of practical 
morals, or under the inliucnce of despon- 
dency or remorse.® They had their special 
exhortations for every vice, and their 
remedies adapted to every variety of 
character. Many cases were cited of the 
conversion of the vicious or the careless, 
who had been sought out and fascinated 
by the philosopher,® and who, under his 
guidance, had passed through a long 
course of moral discipline, and had at 
last attained a high degree of virtue. 
Education fell in a great degree into their 
hands. Many great families kept a philo- 
sopher among them in what in modern 
language might be termed the capacity 
of a domestic chaplain,* while a system 
of popular preaching was created and 
widely diffused. 

Of these preachers there were two 
classes, who differed greatly in their 
characters and their methods. The first, 
who have been very happily termed the 
“ monks of Stoicism,”^ were the Cynics, 
who appear to have assumed among the 
later moralists of the pagan Empire a 
position somewhat resembling that of the 
mendicant orders in Catholicism. In a 
singularly curious dissertation of Epicte- 
tus, ^ we have a picture of the ideal at 

< Thus, Livia called m the Stoic Areas to 
console her after the death of Drusus (Senec. Ad 
Mare,), Many of the letters of Seneca and Plutarch 
are written to console the saffenng. Cato, Thrasea, 
and many others, appear to have fortified their last 
hours by conversation with philosophers. The whole 
ot this aspect of Sioiosm has been admirably treated 
by M. Martha {Les Mtaralxsfes da VMmidre R&miun\, 

» We have a pleasing^ picture of the affection philo- 
sophers and their discimes sometimes bore to one 
another in the lines of Persius {Sat, v.) to his master 
Comutus. S Grant^s Aristotle^ voL i, pp, a77'-fl78. 

4 Champa^ny, Zee Anf&rttwi, tome i p. 403. 

5 Arrian, lii. aa. Julian has also painted the char- 


which a Cynic should aim, and it is im- 
possible in reading it noi to be struck by 
the resemblance it bears to the mission- 
ary friar. ^ The ^ Cynic should be a man 
devoting his entire life to the instruction 
of mankind. He must be unmarried, for 
he must have no family afiections to 
divert or to dilute his energies. He must 
vvear the meanest dress, sleep upon the 
bare ground, feed upon the simplest food, 
abstain from all earthly pleasures, and 
yet exhibit to the world the example of 
uniform cheerfulness and content. No 
one, under pain of provoking the Divine 
anger, should embrace such a career, 
unless he believes himself to be called 
and assisted by Jupiter. It is his mission 
to go among men as the ambassador of 
God, rebuking, in season and out of 
season, their irivolity, their cowardice, 
and their vice. He must stop the rich 
man in the market-place. He must 
preach to the populace in the highway. 
He must know no respect and no fear. 
He must look upon all men as his sons, 
and upon all women as his daughters. 
In the midst of a jeering crow'd, he must 
exhibit such a placid calm that men may 
imagine him to be of stone. Ill-treatment, 
and exile, and death must have no terror 
in his eyes, for the discipline of his life 
should emancipate him from every earthly 
tie ;• and, when he is beaten, “ he should 
love those who beat him, for he is at 
once the father and the brother of all 
men.” 

A curious contrast to the Cynic was the 
philosophic rhetorician, who gathered 
around his chair all that was most bril- 
liant in Roman or Athenian society. The 
passion for oratory which the free insti- 
tutions of Greece had formed, had sur- 
vived the causes that produced it, and 
given rise to a vei^ singular but a very 
influential profession ; which, though 
excluded from the Roman Republic, 
acquired a great development after the 
destruction of political liberty. The 
rhetoricians were a kind of itinerant lec- 
turers, who went about from city to city, 
deliverinp^ harangues that were often re- 
ceived with the keenest interest. For the 
most part, neither their characters nor 
their talents appear to have deserved 
much respect. Numerous anecdotes are 
recorded of their vanity and rapacity, and 
their success was a striking proof of the 

acter of the true Cyaic. contrasted it with that of 
the jmpo&tors who assumed the gfarb. See Neander'n 
Li/aaifjxdian (London. 1830), p. 94. 
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decadence of public taste.* They had 
cultivated .the histrionic part of oratory 
with the most minute attention. The 
arrangement of their hair, tiie folds of 
their dresses, all their postures and ges- 
tures, were studied with artistic care. 
They had determined the different kinds 
of action that are appropriate for each 
branch of a discourse and for each form 
of eloquence. Sometimes they person- 
ated characters in Homer or in ancient 
(Sreek history, and delivered speeches 
which those characters might have de- 
livered in certain conjunctures of their 
lives. Sometimes they awakened the 
admiration of their audience by making a 
fly, a cockroach, dust, smoke, a mouse, 
or a parrot the subject of their eloquent 
eulogy.® Others, again, exercised their 
ingeiiuity in defending some glaring 
paradox or sophism, or in debating some 
intricate case of law or morals, or they 
delivered literary lectures remarkable for 
a minute but captious and fastidious 
criticism. Some of the rhetoricians recited 
only harangues prepared with the most 
elaborate care, others were ready de- 
baters, and they travelled from city to 
city, challenging opponents to discuss 
some subtle and usually frivolous ques- 
tion. The poet Juvenal and the satirist 
Lucian had'both for a time followed this 
profession. Many of the most eminent 
acquired immense wealth, travelled with 
a splendid retinue, and excited transjjorts 
of enthusiasm in the cities they visited. 
They were often charged by cities to 
appear before the emperor to plead for a 
remission of taxes, or of the punishment 
due for some oftence. They became in a 
great measure the educators of the 
people, and contributed very largely to 
form and direct their taste. 

* Seneca the rhetorician (father of the philosopher) 
collected many of the sayings of the rhetcrjciaos of bis 
time. Ac a later period, Phjlostratus wrote the lives of 
eminent rhetoricians, Quintilian discussed their rules of 
oratory', and Aulus Gellius painted the 'vhole society in 
which they moved. On their injurious infiuence upon 
eloquence, see Petroaius, Saiyricon, i. a. Tvlucb curious 
information about the rhetoricians Is collected in Martha, 
Moralisies de V EtKpire Roinain^ and in Nisard, Etudes 
sur les Poetes Latins de la Decadence, art. Juvraal. 

a “Cepcndant ces orateurs n’etaient la.-nais plus 
admirtis que iorsqu'ils avaieat le bonhear its trouver 
un sajet oi la Icuange fut un tour de force.. ..Ludcn 
a fait I’eloge de :a moucbe : Fronton de la poussiere. 
de la fumt^e, de la ncgrligence ; Dion Chryscstome de !a 
chsvelure, du perroquet, etc. Au^ dnquieme alecie, 
Synesius. qui n:t un grand 4 v£que, fera le panegyrique 
de la caivitie. long ouvrage o6 tcutes les sdences sont 
mises a contribution ps'ur apprendre aux fcommes ce 
qa’il y a non-scuiemen*t dcbonheur maisaussidemi-its 
a &tre chauve.” (Martha, Moralisies de V Empire 
Romain, ed. 1865, p. *75.) 


I It had been from the flrsi: the cuiLoiU of 
; some philosophers to adopt this profes- 
j sion, and to expound in the form of 
■ rhetorical lectures the principles of their 
j school. I.a the Flavian period and in 
I the age of the Antoni nes this aiiiance 
! of philosophj’, and e.specially of Stoical 
I philosophy, with, rlicioric became more 
! marked, and the fouridaiion of liberally 
I endowed chairs cf rhetoric and jihilo- 
I sophy by Vespasian, Hadrian, and Marcus 
I Aurelius contributed to sustain it. Dis- 
I courses of the Platonisi; Maximus of i.yre, 

! and of the Stoic Dion Chry-sostcm. hrsve 
i come down to us, and they are '^ih of a 
j high order of intrinsic merit. The first 
i turn chiefly on such subjects as the com- 
! parative excellence of active and con- 
j templative life, the pure ar.d noble 
i conceptions of the Divine nature -.vhich_ 

I underlie the fables or allegories of 

j Homer, the daemon of Socrates, the 

I Platonic notions of the Divinity, the 

j duty of prayer, ::ie e-nd cd* phiioscphj', 

and the cihics of love.* Dion Cliryscstcm, 
in his orations, expounded ih.e^ noblest 
and purest tlicism, examined the place 
which images should occupy in worsiilp, 
advocated humanity to slaves, and was, 
perhaps, the earliest writer in the Roman 
Empire who denounced hereditar}- slavery 
as Illegitimate.* His life was very event- 
ful and very noble. lie had become 
j iamous as a sophist and rhetorician, 

; riviiled in the laborious frivcllties of the 
I profession. Cala.mity, however, and the 
j writings of Plato induced him to abandon 
I them and devote himself exclusively^ to 
I the Improvement of mankind. Having 
I defended with a generous rash.ness a man 
\ who had been proscribed by the tyranny 
I of Domitian, he was compelled to fly 
I from Rome in the garb of a beggar; and, 

! carr}'ing with him only a work of Plato 
i and a speech cf Derr.osth.enes, he travelled 
I to the most distant frontiers of the 
I Empire. Ke gained ills ‘ivciiliocd by ti.e 
I work of his ii.ands, for he refused to 
receive money for his discourses ; but he 
taught and captivated the Greek colonists 
who were scattered amcng the bar- 
barians, and even the barbarians them- 
selves. Upon the assassination of 
Domitian, when the legions hesitated to 
give their allegiance to Nerv'a, the elo- 
quence of Dion Chrysoslom overcame 
their irresolution. By the same eloquence 

* There :s a good review of the- cf Maxisnus 

in CbaJRpajjr.y, Les A.-itonifis, pp. 307-215. 

3 OraS, XV. J De 
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he more than once appecis>ed seditions in 
Alexandria and the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor. Ke preached before Trajan on 
the duties of royalty, taking a line of 
Homer for his text. He electrified the 
vast and polished audience assembled 
at Athens for the Olympic games, as he 
had before done the rude barbarians of 
Scythia. Though his taste was by no 
means untainted by the frivolities oi the 
ihetorician, he was skilled in all the arts 
that awaken curiosity and attention, and 
his eloquence commanded the most vari- 
ous audiences in the most distant lands. 
His special mission, however, was to 
popularise Stoicism by diffusing its prin- 
ciples through the masses of mankind.® 

The names, and in some cases a few 
fragments of the writings, of many other 
rhetorical philosophers, such as Herod 
Atticus, Favoriniis, Fronto, Taurus, 
Fabianus, and Julianus, have come down 
to us, and each was the centre of a group 
of passionate admirers, and contributed 
to form a literary society in the great 
cities of the Empire. We have a vivid 
picture of this movement in the Attic 
Nights of Aulus Gellius — a work which 
is, I think, one of the most curious and 
instructive in Latin literature, and which 
bears to the literary society of the period 
of the Antonines much the same relation 
as the writings of Helv^tius bear to Jthe 
Parisian society on the eve of the Revo- 
lution, Helv4tius, it is said, collected 
the materials for his great work on Mind 
chiefly from the conversation of the 
drawing-rooms of Paris at a time when 
that conversation had attained a degree 
of perfection which even Frenchmen had 
never before equalled. He wrote in the 
age of the Encyclopccdia^ when the social 
and political convulsions of the Revolution 
were as yet unfelt ; when the first 
dazzling gleams of intellectual freedom 
had flashed upon a society long clouded 
by superstition and aristocratic pride ; 
when the genius of Voltaire and the 
peerless conversational powers of Diderot, 
irradiating the bold philosophies of Bacon 
and Locke, had kindled an intellectual 
enthusiasm through all the ranks of 
fashion ; * and when the contempt for the 
wisdom and the methods of the past was 

* See the slng-ularly charming essay on DJon Chry- 
sostom, m M. Martha's book. 

s Mr. Buckle, in his admirable chapter on the 

Proximate Causes of the French Revolution” 
of Civtltsatton, vol i.), has painted this fashionable 
enthusiasm for knowledge with great power, ahd illus- 
trated it with ample learning. 
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only equalled by the prevailing confidence 
in the future. Brilliant, graceful, versa- 
tile, and superficial, with easy eloquence 
and lax morals, with a profound disbelief 
in moral excellence, and an intense appre- 
ciation of intellectual beauty, disdaining 
all pedantry, superstition, and mystery, 
and with an almost fanatical persuasion 
of the omnipotence of analysis, he em- 
bodied the principles of his contem- 
poraries in a philosophy which repiesents 
all virtue and heroism as but disguised 
self-interest ; he illustrated every argu- 
ment, not by the pedantic learning of the 
schools, but by the sparkling anecdotes 
and acute literary criticisms of the draw- 
ing-room ; and he thus produced a work 
which, besides its intrinsic merits, was 
the most perfect mirror of the society 
from which it sprang.* Very different, 
in form, subject, and tendency, but 
not less truly representative, was the 
work of Aulus Gellius. It is the journal, 
the common-place book, or miscellany of 
a scholar moving in the centre of the 
literary society of both Rome and Athens 
during the latter period of the Antonines, 
profoundly imbued with its spirit, and 
devoting his leisure to painting its leading 
figures, and compiling the substance of 
their teaching. Few books exhibit a 
more curious picture of the combination 
of intense childlike literary and moral 
enthusiasm with the most hopeless in- 
tellectual degeneracy. Each prominent 
philosopher was surrounded by a train of 
enthusiastic disciples, who made the 
lecture-room resound with their applause,® 
and accepted him as their monitor in all 
the affairs of life. He rebuked publicly 
every instance of vice or of aflectation he 
had observed in their conduct, recei\ed 
them at his own table, became their 
friend and confidant in their troubles, and 
sometimes assisted them by his advice 
in their professional duties.^ Taurus, 
Favorinus, Fronto, and Atticus were the 

* The saying of Mme Dudeffand about Helv^tius is 
well known . “C’est un bomme qui a dit le secret de 
tout le monde,”^ How truly HelvAtius represented tins 
fashionable society appears very plainly from vtvid 
portrait of it m the Nouvelh Ju^lotsct part ii. letter 
xvii , a masterpiece of its kind. 

» Musonius tried to stop this custom of applauding 
the lecturer. <Aul. Gell. Nod v. i.) The habits that 
were formed in the schools of the rhetoricians were 
sometimes carried into the churches, and we have 
notices of preachers (especially St Chrysostom) being 
voaferousW applaudi^ 

3 Thus Uelhus himself consulted Favorinus about a 
perplexing case which be had, in bis capadty of magis- 
trate, to determine, and received from his master a 
long dissertation on the duties of a judge (xtv. a). 
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most prominent figures, and each seems 
to have formed, in the centre of a corrupt 
society, a little company of young men 
devoted with the simplest" and most 
ardent earnestness to the cultivation of 
intellectual and moral excellence. Yet 
this society was singularly puerile. The 
a^e of genius had closed, and the age 
of pedantry had succeeded it. Minute, 
curious, and fastidious verbal criticism 
of the great writers of the past was the 
chief occupation of the scholar, and the 
whole tone of his mind had become 
retrospective and even archaic. Ennius 
was esteemed a greater poet than Virgil, 
and Cato a greater prose writer than 
Cicero. It was the affectation of some 
to tesselate their conversation with anti- 
quated and obsolete words.* The study 
of etymologies had risen into great 
favour, and curious questions of grammar 
and pronunciation were ardently debated. 
Logic, as in most ages of intellectual 
poverty, was greatly studied and prized. 
Bold speculations and original thought 
had almost ceased, but it was the delight 
of the philosophers to throw the argu- 
ments^ of great writers into the form of 
syllogisms, and to debate them according 
to the rules of the schools. The very 
amusements^ of^ the scholars took the 
form of a whimsical and puerile pedantry. 
Gellius recalls, with a thrill of emotion, 
those enchanting evenings when, their 
niore^ serious studies being terminated, 
the disciples^ of Taurus assembled at the 
table of their master to pass the happy 
hours in discussing such questions as 
when a man can be said to die, whether 
in the last moment of life or in the first 
moment of death ; or when he can be 
said to get up, whether when he is still 
on his^ bed or when he has just left it.® 
Sometimes they proposed to one another 
literary questions, as what old writer had 
employed some common word in a sense 
that had since become obsolete ; or they 
discussed such syllogisms as these : “You 
have what you have not lost ; you have 
not lost horns, therefore you have horns.” 
“ You are not what I am. I am a man ; 
therefore you are not a man.” 3 As 
moralists, they exhibited a very genuine 
love of moral excellence, but of the same 
pedantic and retrospective character. 
They were continually dilating on the 

* Aul. Gv'l. .Vor/. Ait. I, to. 

a vs. 13 . They called these questions sym6o- 

siuc^, as beingf well ntted to stimulate minds already 
mellowed by wine, 3 xviii. a 
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regulations of the censors and the customs 
of the earliest period of the Republic, 
They acquired the habit of never en- 
forcing the simplest lesson without illus- 
trating it by a profusion of ancient 
examples and by detached sentences from 
some philosopher, which they employed 
much as texts of Scripture are often em- 
ployed in the writings of the Puritans.* 
Above all, they delighted in cases of 
conscience, which they discussed with 
the subtilty of the schoolmen. 

Lactantius has remarked that the Stoics 
were especially noted for the popular or 
democratic character of their teaching.® 
To their success in this respect their 
alliance with the rhetoricians probably 
largely contributed ; but in other ways it 
hastened the downfall of the school. The 
useless speculations, refinements, and 
paradoxes which the subtle genius of 
Chrysippus had connected with die simple 
morals of Stoicism, had been for the most 
part thrown into the background by the 
early Roman Stoics ; but in the teaching 
of the rhetoricians they became supreme. 
The endowments given by the Antonines 
to philosophers attracted a multitude of 
impostors, who wore long beards and the 
dress of the philosopher, but whose lives 
were notoriously immoral. The Cynics 
especially, professing to reject the ordi- 
nary conventionalities of society, and 
being under none of that discipline or 
superintendence which in the worst period 
has secured at least externa! morality 
among the mendicant monks, continu- 
ally threw off every vestige of virtue and 
of decency. Instead of moulding great 
characters and inspiring heroic actions. 
Stoicism became a school of the idlest 
casuistry, or the cloak for manifest im- 
posture.® The very generation which 
saw Marcus Aurelius on the throne saw 
also the extinction of the inluience of his 
sect. 

The interna! causes of the decadence of 
Stoicism, though very powerful, are in- 

• V»'e have a cuHo.iss v.\.'inip!e of thin in a L-!ler of 
Marcus AurehV.s prc-.ior’. t-d by Cailic.inus i:: i:i& /.(/f of 
Az'zdiits Cussivs. 

“ “ Si'assrunt hoc Stosci cui servis e£ n.uh'erlbus 
phiiosophanduin esse dixerunt " (Lact. ^at. Div. is!, 
s;}. Zeco was often repr^achej for g-athirrin;' she 
poorest and most sordid around him when he lectured. 
(Dioar. Laert. Zeno.) 

2 This dvcadcr.ee was ncticed and rebuked b}- some 
of the leading philosophers. See the language of 
Epictetus in Arn.in. iL 19, iv. S, and of Ker.^ Atticus 
in Aui. Geii. i. =, is. S_L AuguF.t!ne speaks of the 
Cynics as having in his time sunk inio universal con- 
tempt. See much evidence on this, subject in Fried- 
bender, I-itsi. oW iflururt RotnJii»ics, tome iv. 37^^385 
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sufficient to explain this complete eclijjse. 
The chief cause must be found in the fact 
that the minds of men had taken a new 
turn, and their enthusiasm was flowing 
rapidly in the direction of Oriental reli- 
gions, and, under the guidance of 
Plotinus, Porphyry, lamblichus, and 
Proclus, of a mystical philosophy which 
was partly Egyptian and partly Platonic. 
It remains for me, in concluding this 
review of the pagan Enpire, to indicate 
and explain this last transforniaticn of 
pagan morals. 

It was, in the first place, a very natural 
reaction against the extreme aridity of the 
Stoical casuistry, and also against the 
scepticism which Sextus Empiricus had 
revived, and in this respect it represents 
a law of the human mind which has been 
more than once illustrated in later times. 
Thus, the captious, unsatisfying, intel- 
lectual subtleties of the schoolmen were 
met by the purely emotional and mystical 
school of St. Bonaventura, and afterwards 
of Tauler ; and thus the adoration of the 
human intellect, that was general in the 
philosophy of the last [eighteenth] cen- 
tury, prepared the way for the complete 
denial oi its competency by De Maistre 
and by Lamenaais. 

Ir. the next place, mysticism was a 
normal continuation of the spiritualising 
movement which had long been advanc- 
ing. We have already seen that the strong 
tendency of ethics, from Cato to Marcus 
Aurelius, was to enlarge the prominence 
of the emotions in the type of virtue. The 
formation of a gentle, a spiritual, and, in 
a word, a religious character had become 
a prominent part of moral culture, and it 
was regarded not simply as a means, but 
as an end. Still, both Marcus .Aurelius 
and Cato were Stoics. They both repre- 
sented the same general cast or concep- 
tion of virtue, although in Marcus 
Aurelius the type had been profoundly 
modified. But the time was soon to 
come when the balance between the 
practical and the emotional parts of 
virtue, which had been steadily changing, 
should be decisively turned in favour of 
the latter, and the type of Stoicism was 
then necessarily discarded. 

A concurrence of political and commer- 
cial causes had arisen, very favourable to 
the propagation of Oriental beliefs. Com- 
merce had produced a constant inter- 
course between Egypt and Italy. Great 
numbers of Oriental slaves, passionately 
devoted to their national religions, existed 


in Rome ; and Alexandria, which com- 
bined a great intellectual development 
with^ a geographica! and commercial 
position exceedingly favourable to a 
fusion of many doctrines, soon created a 
school of thought which acted powerfully 
upon the world. Four great systems of 
eclecticism arose ; Aristobulus and Fhilo 
tinctured Judaism with Greek and 
Egyptian philosophy. The Gnostics 
and the Alexandrian Fathers united, 
though in very different proportions, 
Christian doctrines with the same ele- 
nients ; while Neo-Platonism, at least in 
its later forms, represented a fusion of 
the Greek and Egyptian mind. A ^reat 
analogy was discovered between the ideal 
philosophy of Plato and the mystical 
philosophy that was indigenous to the 
East, and the two systems readily 
blended.* 

But the most powerful cause of the 
movement was the intense desire for 
positive religious belief, which had long 
been growing in the Empire. The period 
when Roman incredulity reached its ex- 
treme point had been the century that 
preceded and the half century that fol- 
lowed the birth of Christ. The sudden 
dissolution of the old habits of the Re- 
public effected through political causes, 
the first comparison of the multitudinous 
religions of the Empire, and also the writ- 
ings of Euhemerus, had produced an abso- 
lute religious disbelief, which Epicurean- 
ism represented and encouraged. This dis- 
belief, however, as I have already noticed, 
co-existed with numerous magical and 
astrological superstitions, and the igno- 
rance of physical science was so great, 
and the conception of general laws so 
faint, that the materials for a great re- 
vival of superstition still remained. From 
the middle of the first century, a more 
believing and reverent spirit began to 
arise. The worship of Isis and Serapis 
forced its way into Rome, in spite of the 
opposition of the rulers. Apollonius of 
Tyana, at the close of the Flavian period, 
had endeavoured to unite moral teaching 
with religious practices ; the oracles, 
which had long ceased, were partially 
restored under the" Antonines ; the cala- 
mities and visible decline of the Empire 
withdrew the minds of men from that 
proud patriotic worship of Roman great- 
ness which was long a substitute for 

* This movemeat is well treated by Vacherot, Hisi, 
dt d'Akxtmdrti, 
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religious feeling ; and the frightful pesti- 
lence that swept over the land in the 
reigns of Marcus Aurelius and his succes- 
sor was followed by a blind, feverish, and 
spasmodic superstition. Besides this, 
men have never acquiesced for any con- 
siderable time in a neglect of the great 
problems of the origin, nature, and des- 
tinies of the soul, or dispensed with some 
form of religious worship and aspiration. 
That religious instincts are as truly a part 
of*our nature as are our appetites and our 
nerves is a fact which all historj^ estab- 
lishes, and which forms one of the 
strongest proofs of the reality of that un- 
seen world to which the soul of man con- 
tinually tends. Early ^oman Stoicism, 
which in this respect somewhat resembled 
the modern Positive school, diverted for 
the most part its votaries from the great 
problems of religion, and attempted to 
evolve its entire system of ethics out of 
existing human nature, without appeal- 
ing to any external supernatural sanc- 
tion. But the Platonic school, and the 
Egyptian school which connected itself 
with the name of Pythagoras, were both 
essentiallv religious. The first aspired 
to the Deity as the source and model of 
virtue, admitted daemons or subordinate 
spiritual agents acting upon mankind, 
and explained and purified, in no hostile 
spirit, the popular religions. The latter 
made the state of ecstasy or quietism its 
ideal condition, and sought to purify the 
mind by theurgy or special religious rites. 
Both philosophies conspired to effect a 
g^reat religious reformation, in which the 
Greek spirit usually represented the 
rational, and the Egyptian the mystical, 
element. 

Of the first, Plutarch was the head, 
lie taught the supreme authority of 
reason.^ ^ He argued elaborately that 
superstition is worse than atheism, for 
it calumniates the character of the Deity, 
and its evils are not negative, but posi- 
tive. At the same time, he is far from 
regarding the Mythology as a tissue of 
fables. Some things he denies. Others 
he explains away. Others he frankly ac- 
cepts. Ke teaches for the most part a 
pure monotheism, which he reconciles 
with the common belief, partly by des- 
cribing the different divinities as simnh/ 
popular personifications of Divine attri- 
butes, and partly by the usual explana- 
tion of daemons. He discarded most of 
the fables of the poets, applying to them 
with fearless severity the tests of human 
PART, r 


morality, and rejecting indignantly those 
which attribute to the Deity cruel or 
immoral actions. He denounces all reli- 
gious terrorism, and draws a broad line of 
distinction between both the superstitious 
and idolatrous conception of the Deity on 
the one hand, and the philosophical con- 
ception on the other. “ The superstitious 
man believes in the gods, but be has a 
false idea of their nature. Those good 
beings whose providence watches over us 
with so much care, those beings so ready 
to forget our faults, he represents as fero- 
cious and cruel tyrants, taking pleasure 
in tormenting us. He believes the 
founders of brass, the sculptors of stone, 
the moulders of wax ; he attributes to the 
gods a human form ; he adorns and 
worships the image he has made, and he 
listens not to the philosophers and men 
of knowledge, who associate the Divine 
image, not with bodily beauty, but with 
grandeur and majesty, with ^gentleness 
and goodness.**^ On the other hand, 
Plutarch believed that there was un- 
doubtedly a certain supernatural basis in 
the pagan creed ; he believed in oracles ; 
he defended, in a very ingenious essay, 
hereditar}^ punishment, and the doctrine 
of a special Providence ; he admitted a 
future retribution, though he repudiated 
the notion of physical torment ; and he 
brought into clear relief the moral teach- 
ing conveyed in some of the fables of the 
poets. 

The position which Plutarch occupied 
under Trajan, Maximus of Tyre occupied 
in the next generation. Like Plutarch, 
but with a greater consistency, he main- 
tained a pure monotheistic doctrine, de- 
claring that *‘Zeus is that most ancient 
and guiding mind that begot all things — 
Athene is prudence — Apollo is the sun.”*^ 
Like Plutarch, he developed the Platonic 
doctrine of daemons as an explanation of 
much of the mythology, and he applied 
an allegorical interpretation with great 
freedom to the fables of Homer, which 
formed the text-book or the Bible of 
Paganism. By these means he en- 
deavoured to clarifjv the popular creed 
from all elements inconsistent with a 
pure monotheism, and from fdl legends 
of doubtful morality, while he subllinated 
die popular w-orshln into a liarmiess sym- 
bolism. *‘The gods,” he assure.^ us, 

“ themselves need no imagos,” but the in- 

' De 

* X. ? 8 (e.i. Dii\ Id, Lonuoa, 1740^ 

«rJ:£lcius this k-. /j.'i’S Kxix 

F 
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firmity of human nature requires visible 
signs ** on which to rest.’’ “ Those who 
possess such faculties, that with a steady 
mind they can rise to heaven, and to God, 
are in no need of statues. But such men 
are very rare.’’ He then proceeds to re- 
count the different ways by which men 
have endeavoured to represent or symbo- 
lise the Divine nature, as the statues of 
Greece, the animals of Egy^pt, or the 
sacred flame of Persia. The God,” he 
continues, “ the Father and the Founder 
of all that exists, older than the sun, 
older than the sky, greater than all time, 
than every age, and than all the works of 
nature, whom no words can express, 

whom no eye can see What can we 

say concerning his images ? Only let 
men understand that there is but one 
Divine nature ; but whether the art of 
Phidias chiefly preserves his memory 
among the Greeks, or the worship of 
animals among the Egyptians, a river 
among these, or a flame among those, I 
do not blame the variety of the repre- 
sentations — only let men understand that 
there is but one ; only let them love one, 
let them preserv'e one in their memory.” * 

A third writer who, nearly at the same 
time as Maximus of Tyre, made some 
efforts in the same direction, was Apuleius, 
who, however, both as a moral teacher 
and in his freedom from superstition, was 
far inferior to the preceding. The reli- 
gion he most admired was the Egyptian ; 
but in his philosophy he was a Platonist, 
and in that capacity, besides an exposi- 
tion of the Platonic code of morals, he 
has left us a singularly clear and striking 
disquisition on tlie doctrine of daemons. 
“These daemons,” he says, “ are the bearers 
of blessings and prayers between the in- 
habitants of earth and heaven, carrying 
prayers from the one and assistance from 
the other By them also, as Plato main- 

tained in his Banquet^ all revelations, all 
the various miracles of magicians, all 
kinds of omens, are ruled. They have 
their several tasks to perform, their dif- 
ferent departments to govern ; some 
directing dreams, others the disposition 
of the entrails, others the flight of birds. 

The supreme deities do not descend 

to these things — they leave them to the 
intermediate divinities.”* But these in- 
termediate spirits are not simply the 
agents of supernatural phenomena — they 
are also the guardians of our virtue ana 

< Dtssiri^ xxxviii, » Die X>»won< Sacraiis* 


the recorders of our actions. “ Each man 
has in life^ witnesses and guards of his 
deeds, visible to no one, but always 
present, witnessing not only every act 
but every thought. When life has ended 
and we must return whence we came, the 
same genius who had charge over us 
takes us away and hurries us in his 
custody to judgment, and then assists us 
in pleading our cause. If anything as 
falsely asserted, he corrects it — if true, he 
substantiates it, and according to bis 
witness our sentence is determined.” * 

There are many aspects in which these 
attempts at religious reform are both 
interesting and important. They are in- 
teresting because the doctrine of dsemons, 
mingled, it is true, with the theory of 
Euhemerus about the origin of the deities, 
was universally accepted by the Fathers 
as the true explanation of the pagan 
theology; because the notion and, after 
the third century, even the artistic type 
of the guardian genius reappeared in that 
of the guardian angel ; and because the 
transition from polytheism to the concep- 
tion of a single deity acting by the dele- 
gation or ministration of an army of 
subsidiary spirits, was manifestly fitted 
to prepare the way for the reception of 
Christianity. They are interesting, too, 
as showing the anxiety of the human 
mind to sublimate its religious creed to 
the level of the moral and intellectual 
standard it had attained, and to make 
religious ordinances in some degree the 
instruments of moral improvement. But 
they are interesting above all because the 
Greek and Egyptian methods of reform 
represent with typical distinctness the 
two great tendencies of religious thought 
in all succeeding periods. The Greek 
spirit was essentially rationalistic and 
eclectic ; the Egyptian spirit was essenti- 
ally mystical and devotional. The Greek 
sat in judgment upon his religion. ^ He 
modified, curtailed, refined, allegorised, 
or selected. He treated its inconsistencies, 
or absurdities, or immoralities, with pre- 
cisely the same freedom of criticism as 
those he encountered in ordinary life. 
The Egyptian, on the other hand, bowed 
low before the Divine presence. He 
veiled his eyes, he humbled his reason, 
he represented the introduction of a new 
element into the moral life of Europe, the 
spirit of religious reverence and awe. 

* De Secratts, See. on the of dsemons 

or g^nu. Arnan i. 14, and a curious chapter m Ammianu 
Marcel xxu i4< See> toa» Floriaua, 3rd JSftH, Hh* iv. 
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‘‘‘The Ei^ptian deities,’* it was ob- 
served byApuleius, “were chiefly honoured 
by lamentations, and the Greek divinities 
by dances.”* The truth of the last part 
of this very sig^nificant remark appears 
in ever}- page ^ of Greek histor>% No 
nation had a richer collection of games 
and festivals growing out of its religious 
system ; in none did a light, sportive, 
and often Hcentlouts fancy play more fear- 
lessly around the popular creed, in none 
v/as religious terrorism more rare. The 
Divinity was seldom looked upon as 
holier than man, and a due observance 
of certain rites and ceremonies was 
deemed an ample tribute to pay to him. 
In the Egyptian system the religious 
ceremonies were veiled in mystery^ and 
allegory. Chastity, abstinence from 
animal food, ablutions, long and mys- 
terious ceremonies of preparation or 
initiation, were the most prominent 
features of worship. The deities repre- 
senting the great forces of nature, and 
shrouded by mysterious symbols, excited 
a degree of awe which no other ancient 
religion approached. 

The speculative philosophy, and the 
conceptions of morals, that accompanied 
the inroad of Oriental religions, were of 
a kindred nature. The most prominent 
characteristic of the first was its tendency 
to supersede the deductions of the reason 
by the intuitions of ecstasy. Neo- Pla- 
tonism and the philosophies that were 
allied^ to it were fundamentally pan- 
theistic,® but they differed widely fsom the 
pantheism of the Stoics. The Stoics 
identified man with God, for the purpose 
of glorifying man — the Neo-Platonibts for 
the purpose of aggrandising God. In 
the conception of the first, man, indepen- 
dent, self-controlled, and participating in 
the highest nature of the universe, has no 
superior in creation. According to the 
latter, man is almost a passive being, 
swayed and permeated by a divine im- 
pulse. ^ Yet he is not altogether divine. 
The divinity is latent in his soul, but 
dulled, dimmed, and crushed by the 
tyranny of the body. “ To bring the God 
that is in us into conformity with the God 
that is in the universe,” to elicit the ideas 
that are graven in the mind, bat obscured 
and hidden by the passions of the flesh — 
above all, to subdue the body, which is 

* De Daimone Socraiis, 

* I should except Plotinus, however, who was faith- 
ful in this point to Plato, and was in consequence much 
praised by the Christian Fathers, 




I the sole obstacle to our complete fruition 
I of the Deity — was the main object of 
! life. Porphyry described all philosophy 
as an anticipation of death — not in the 
Stoical sense of teaching us to look 
calmly on our end, but because death 
realises the ideal of philosophy, the com- 
plete separation of soul and body. Hence, 
followed an ascetic morahty, and a super- 
sensual philosophy. “ The greatest of all 
evils,” we are told, “ is pleasure ; because 
by it the soul is nailed or riveted to the 
body, and thinks that true vhich the 
body persuades it, and is thus deprived of 
the sense of divine things.”* “Justice, 
beaut}^ and goodness, and all things that 
are formed by them, no eye has ever seen, 
no bodily sense can apprehend. Philo- 
sophy must be pursued by pure and 
unmingled reason and with "deadened 
senses ; for the body disturbs the mind, 
so that it cannot follow after wisdom. 
As long as it is lost and mingled in the 
clay we shall never suificiently possess 
the* truth we desire.”® 

But the reason which is thus extolled 
as the revealer of truth must not be con- 
founded witli the process of reasoning. 
It^ is something quite different from 
criticism, analysis, comparison, or deduc- 
tion. It is essentially intuitive, but it 
only^ acquires its power of transcendental 
intuition after a long process of discipline. 
When a man passes from the daylight 
into a room which is almost daik, ho is 
at first absolutely unable to see the objects 
around him ; but gradually his e\e grows 
accustomed to the feeble light/ the out- 
Ime of the room becomes dimly visible, 
object after object emerges into sight, 
until at last, by infentiy gazing, he 
acquires the power of seeing around him 
with tolerable distinctness. In tltis fact 
we have a partial image of the Neo-Pla- 
tonic doctrine of the knowledge of divine 
things. Our soul is a dark chamber, 
darkened by contact with the flesh, but 
in it there are gra\ en divine ideas, there 
exists a living divine element. The eye 
of reason, by long and stead} introspec- 
tion, can learn to decipher these char- 
acters; the will, aided by an appointed 
course of discipline, can evoke this divine 
element, and cause it to blend with the 

* ‘‘Ommum malomm TOa\mium volupta^t, qua tasi- 
qtiam clavo et fibula antima corpori nectilur . putatqua 
vera et to-pus suaJet, et ita spoditur rerum 
divinarum aispectui " {lamblichus. D« hei to. JPjrihagm', 
Rom.e,*t556» p 3b. PSotmus, s&t Enn* \u 6.) 

9 Dg Sscir, PyiA pp, 36, 37, 
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universal spirit from \\liich it sprang. 
The powers of mental concentration, and 
of metaphysical abstraction, are there- 
fore the highest intellectual gifts ; and 
quietism, or the absorption of our nature 
in God, IS the last stage of Mrtue- “The 
end of man,^’ said Pythagoras, “is God.” 
The mysterious “ One,” the metaph} t^ical 
abstraction without attributes and with- 
out form which constitutes the First 
Person of the Alexandrian Trinity, is the 
acme of human thought, and the condi- 
tion of ecstasy is the acme of moral 
perfection. Plotinus, it was said, had 
several limes attained it ; Porphyry, 
after yearis of discipline, once, and but 
once.* The process of reasoning is here 
not only useless, but pernicious. “ An 
innate knowledge of the gods is im- 
planted in our minds prior to all reason- 
ing.”® In divine things the task of man 
is not to create or to acquire, but to 
educe. His means of perfection are not 
dialectics or research, but long and 
patient meditation, silence, abstinence 
irom the distractions and occupations of 
life, the subjugation of the flesh, a life of 
continual discipline, a constant attend- 
ance on those mysterious rites which 
detach him from material objects, over- 
awe and elevate his mind, and quicken 
his realisation of the Divine presence .3 

The system of Neo-Platonism represents 
a mode of thought which in many forms, 
and under many names, may be traced 
through the most various ages and creeds 
Mysticism, transcendentalism, inspira- 
tion, and grace, are all words expressing 
the deep-seated belief that we possess 
fountains of knowledge apart from all the 
acquisitions of the senses ; that there are 
certain states of mind, certain flashes of 
moral and intellectual illumination, 
which cannot be accounted for by any 
play or combination of our ordinary 
faculties. For the sobriety, the timidity, 
the fluctuations of the reasoning spirit, 
Neo-Platonism substituted the transports 
ol the imagination ; and, though it cul- 
tivated the power of abstraction, every 
other intellectual gift was sacrificed to the 
discipline of asceticism. It made men 
credulous, because it suppressed that 
critical spirit which is the sole barrier to 
the ever-encroaching imagination ; be- 
cause it represented superstitious rites as 

' Porphyry. L.tft 0/ Pl&iinus, 

® lambl'chiis, De M^steriis, i 

8 See, on this doctrine of ecstasj, Vacherot, dt 
I'Ecoirz £l'AlfXfi,ndrpe,*tome 1. p 576, etc. 


especially conducive to that state of 
ecstasy which was the condition of reve- 
lation ; because it formed a nervous, 
diseased, expectant temperament, ever 
prone to hallucinations, ever agitated by 
vague and uncertain feelings that were 
readily attributed to inspiration. As a 
moral system it carried, indeed, the puri- 
fication of the feelings and imagination 
to a higher perfection than any preceding 
school, but it had the deadly fault of 
separating sentiment from action. In 
this respect it was well fitted to be the 
close, the final suicide, of Roman philo- 
sophy. Cicero assigned a place of happi- 
ness in the future world to all who faith- 
fully served the State.* The Stoics had 
taught that all virtue was vain that did 
not issue in action. Even Epictetus, In 
his portrait of the ascetic Cynic — even 
Marcus Aurelius, in his minute self- 
examination — had never forgotten the 
outer world. The early Platonists, though 
they dwelt very strongly on mental disci- 
pline, were equally practical. Plutarch 
reminds us that the same word is used 
for light and for man,® for the duty of 
man is to be the light of the world ; and 
he shrewdly remarked that Hesiod ex- 
horted the husbandman to pray for the 
harvest, but to do so with his hand upon 
the plough. Apuleius, expounding Plato, 
taught “ that he who is inspired by nature 
to seek after good must not deem himself 
born for himself alone, but for all man- 
kind, though with diverse kinds and de- 
grees of obligation, for he is formed first 
of all for his country, then for his rela- 
tions, then for those with whom he Is 
joined by occupation or knowledge.” 
Maximus of Tyre devoted two noble 
essays to showing the vanity of all virtue 
which exhausts itself in mental transports 
without radiating in action among man- 
kind. “ What use,” he asked, “ is there 
in knowledge unless we do those things 
for which knowledge is profitable ? What 
use is there in the skill of the physician 
unless by that skill he heals the sick, or 
in the art of Phidias unless he chisels the 

ivory or the gold ? Hercules was a wise 

man, but not for himself, but that by his 

* “ Sic habeto, omnibus qui patriam conservaverint, 
adjuvennt, auxermt, certum esse in coelo ac definitum 
locum ubt beat! asvo sempitemo truaatur." (Cic. 
Somn^ Scip») 

® whi^, according- to Plutarch (who here con- 
fuses two distinct words), ts poetically used for man 
{De Latenier Vwmdo) A similar thougrbt oocurs in 
M. Aurelius, who speaks of the grood man as Ugrbt 
which only ceases to same when it ceases to be, 
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wisdom he might difTuse benefit over 

every land and sea Had he preferred 

to lead a life apart from men, and to fol- 
low an idle wisdom, Hercules would in- 
deed have been a Sophist, arid no one 
would call him the son of Zeus. For 
God Himself is never idle ; were He to 
rest, the sky would cease to move, and 
the earth to produce, and the rivers to 
flow into the ocean, and the seasons to 
pursue their appointed course.” * But the 
Neo-Piatonists, thoug*h they sometimes 
spoke of civic virtues, regarded the con- 
dition of ecstasy as not only transcending, 
but including all, and that condition 
could only be arrived at by a passive life. 
The saying of Anaxagoras, that his mis- 
sion was “ to contemplate the sun, the 
stars, and the course of nature, and that 
this contemplation was wisdom,” was 
accepted as an epitome of their philo- 
sophy.® A senator named Rogantlanus, 
who had followed the teaching of Plo- 
tinus, acquired so intense a disgust for the 
things of life, that he left all his property, 
refused to fulfil the duties of a prsetor, 
abandoned his senatorial functions, and 
udthdrew himself from every form of 
business and pleasure. Plotinus, instead 
of reproaching him, overwhelmed him 
with eulogy, selected him as his favourite 
discipie, and continually represented him 
as the model of a philosopher.s 

The two characteristics i have noticed 
— the abandonment of civil duties and 
the discouragement of the critical spirit 
— had from a very early period been 
manifest in the Pythagorean school.^ In 
the blending philosophies of the third and 
fourth centuries they became continually | 
more apparent. Plotinus was still an in- I 
dependent philosopher, inheriting the | 
traditions of Greek thought, though not 1 
the traditions of Greek life, building his 
system avowedly by a rational method, 
and altogether rejecting theurgy or re- 
ligious magic. His disciple, Porphyry, 
first made Neo-Platonism anti-Christian, 
and, in his violent andpathy to the new 

* Diss. sxi. s 6. 

s lamblichuh, Df Sect. Pyika^^^rcr, p. 35. 

3 Porphyry, Life 0/ Plotinus, cap. vii.; Plclirus, ist 

Enn. ivl 7. See on this subject Degerar. Jo, Hist, dr’ .'a | 
Philos, sii. p. 383. ^ I 

4 Thus it was said of Apolionijs that in hi.s teachir.^ j 

at Ephesus he did not speak ai’ter the maimer of the • 
followers of Socrates, but endeavoured to detach his I 
disciples from all occupation other than phiiosopiiy. j 
(Phiiostr. Af>olL of Tyana, iv. 2.) Cicerc notices the j 
aversion the Pythagoreans of his time displayed to | 
argument: “Quum ex iis qurert-retur quare ita esset, I 
respondere solitos. Ipse dixit ; ipse autem erat Pytha> | 
ffcras." Nat. Dear. i. 5.) * 


faith, began to convert it into a religious 
system. lamblichus, who was himself 
an Egyptian priest, completed the Ixans- 
formation,* resolved all moral discipline 
into theurgy, and sacrificed all reasoning 
to faith.® Julian attempted to realise the 
conception of a revived Paganism, blend- 
ing with and purified by philosophy. In 
every form the appetite for miracles and 
for belief was displayed. The theory of 
daemons completely superseded the old 
Stoical naturalism, which regarded the 
different pagan divinities as allegories or 
personifications of the Divine attributes. 
The Platonic ethics were again, for the 
most part, in the ascendant, but they 
were deeply tinctured by a foreign ele- 
ment. Thus, suicide was condemned by 
the Neo-PIatonists, not merely on the 
principle of Plato, that it is an abandon- 
ment of the post of duty to which the 
Deity has called us, but also on the 
quietist ground, that perturbation is 
necessarily a pollution of the soul, and 
that, as mental perturbation accompanies 
the act, the soul of the suicide departs 
polluted from the body.^ The belief in a 
future world, which was the common 
glory of the schools of Pythagoras and of 
Plato, had become universal. As Roman 
greatness, in which men had long seen 
the reward of virtue, faded rapidly away, 
tile concepiion of “ a city of God” began 
to grow more ciearly in the minds of men, 
and the countless slaves who were among 
the chief propagators of Oriental faiths, 
and who had begun to exercise an unpre- 
cedented influence in Roman life, turned 
with a. natural and a touching eagerness 
towards a happier and a freer world.'* 
TiiC incredulity of Lucretius, C8ssa.r, and 
Piiny had disappeared. Above all, a 
fusion had been effected between moral 
discipline and religion, and the moralist 
sought his chief means or purification in 
the ceremonies of the temple. 

I have now completed the long and 
complicated task to w'nicli the present 

* Vacherot. tr-i-e p. 66. 

= See I'ieifSrriiiJo. illsi. de ia Philosopkis, lome iii. 
pp. 400, 401. 

3 pjoiinus, ist Enn. !x. 

4 S'-e a strong- passai^c, on the univeri-a’.iLy of f.his. 
belief, jc Plotinus, 1st Enn. i. 13, and Origen. Coni. 
Cels. vii. A very old tradition represented the Egyp- 
tiar.i as the first people who held the doctrine ot ihe 
iinmortaliry of the soul. Cicero {Tztsc. Quj’st.) says 
that the Syrian Pherecydes, master of Pythagor.iS, 
f.rst taught it. ^laxirr.us of Tyre attributes its origin 
to Pythagoras, and his slave Za!r,o!xis was said to 
have introduced it in to Greece. O : hers say that Thales 
first taught it. None of these assertions have any real 
historical value. 








chapter has beer^ devoted. I have en- ] 
deavoiired to eshibitj sc far as can be | 
donoj by a description of general tenden- 
cies, and by a selection of quotations, the 
spirit of a long series of Pagan moralists 
who taught at Rome during the period 
that elapsed between the rise of Roman 
philosophy and the Inumph of Chris- 
tianity. My object has not been to classify 
these writers with minute accuracy, ac- 
cording to their speculative tenets, but 
rather, as X had proposed, to exhibit the 
origin, the nature, and the fortunes of the 
general notion or type of virtue which 
each moralist had regarded as supremely 
good. History is not a mere succession 
of events connected only by chronology. 
It is a chain of cauhcs and eifects. There 
is a great natural difierence of degree and 
direction in both the moral and intellec- 
cual capacities of individuals, but it is 
not probable that the general average of 
natural morals in great bodies of men 
materially varies. When e find a society 
very virtuous or very vicious — when some 
particular virtue or vice occupies a pecu- 
liar prominence, or when important 
changes pass over the moral conceptions 
or standard of the people — have to 
trace in these things simply the action of 
the circumstances that were dominant. 
The history of Roman ethics represents 
a steady and uniform current, guided by 
the general conditions of society, and its 
progress may be marked by the successive 
ascendency oi the Roman, the Greek, and 
the Eg3'ptia!i spirit. 

In the age of Cato and Cicero the 
character of the ideal was wholly Roman, 
although the philosophical expression of 
that character was derived from the 
Greek Stoics. It exhibited all the force, 
the grandeur, the hardness, the practical 
tendency which Roman circumstances 
had early created, combined with that 
catholicity of spirit which resulted from 
very recent political and intellectual 
changes. In the course of time, the 
Greek element, which represented the 
gentler and more humane spirit of anti- 
quity, gained an ascendency. It did so by 
simple propagandism, aided by the long 
peace of the Antonines, by the effeminate 
habits produced by the increasing luxury, 
by the attractions of the metropolis, 
which bad drawn multitudes of Greeks 
to Rome, by the patronage of the em- 
perors, and also by the increasing reali- 
sation of the doctrine of universal brother- 
hood, which Panaetius and Cicero had 


asserted, but of which the full conse- 
quences were only perceived by their 
successors. The change in the type of 
virtue was shown in the influence of 
eclectic, and for the most part Platonic, 
moralists, whose special assaults were 
directed against the Stoical condemna- 
tion of the emotions, and in the gradual 
softening of the Stoical type. In Seneca 
the hardness of the sect, though very 
apparent, is broken b}’' precepts of a real 
and extensive benevolence, though that 
benevolence springs rather from a sense 
of duty than from tenderness of feeling. 
In Dion Chrysostom the practical bene- 
volence is not less prominent, but there 
is less both of pride and of callousness. 
Epictetus embodied the sternest Stoicism 
in his Manual^ but his dissertations 
exhibit a deep religious feeling and a 
wide range of sympathies. In Marcus 
Aurelius the emotional elements had 
greatly increased, and the amiable 
qualities began to predominate over the 
heroic ones. We find at the same time 
a new stress laid upon purity of thought 
and imagination, a growing feeling of 
reverence, and an earnest desire to reform 
the popular religion. 

This second stage exhibits a happy 
combination of the Roman and Greek 
spirits. Disinterested, strictly practical, 
averse to the speculative subtleties of the 
Greek intellect, Stoicism was still the 
religion of a people who were the rulers 
and the organisers of the world, whose 
enthusiasm was essentially patriotic, and 
w^ho had learnt to sacrifice everything 
but pride to the sense of duty. It had, 
however, become amiable, gentle, and 
spiritual. It had gained much in beauty, 
while it had lost something in force. In 
the world of morals, as in the world of 
phj'sics, strength is nearly allied to hard- 
ness, He who feels keenly is easily 
moved, and a sensitive sympathy, which 
lies at the root of an amiable character, 
is in consequence a principle of weakness. 
The race of great Roman Stoics, which 
had never ceased during the tyranny of 
Nero or Domitian, began to fail. In the 
very moment when the ideal of the sect 
had attained its supreme perfection a new 
movement appeared, the philosophy sank 
into disrepute, and the last act of the 
drama began. 

In this, as in the preceding ones, all 
was normal and regular. The long con- 
tinuance of despotic government had 
gradually destroyed the active public 
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spirit of which Stoicism was the expres- 
sion. The predominance of the subtle 
intellect of Greece, and tne multiplication 
of rhetoricians, had converted the philo- 
sophy into a school of disputation and of 
casuistrjn The increasing cultivation of 
the emotions continued, till what may be 
termed the moral centre was changed, 
and the development of feeling was 
deemed more important than the regula- 
tion of actions. This cultivation of the 
emotions predisposed men to religion. 
A reaction, intensified by many minor 
causes, set in against the scepticism of 
the preceding generation, and Alexandria 
gradually became the moral capital of the 
Empire. The Roman type speedily dis- 
appeared. A union was elTected between 
superstitious rites and philosophy, and 
the worship of Egyptian deities prepared 
the way for the teaching of the Neo-Pla- 
tonlsts,\vho combined the most visionary 
part of the speculations of Plato with the 
ancient philosophies of the East. In 
Plotinus we find most of the first; in 
lamblichus most of the second. The 
minds of men, under their influence, 
grew introspective, credulous, and super- 
siitioas, and found their ideal slates in 
the hallucinations of ecstasy and the calm 
of an unpractical mysticism. 

Such were the influences which acted 
in turn upon a society which, by des- 
potism, by slaver}% and by atrocious 
amusements, had been debased and cor- 
rupted to the very core. Each sect which 
successively arose contributed something 
to remedy the evil. Stoicisin placed 
beyond cavil the great distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong. It inculcated 
the doctrine of universal brotherhood, it 
created a noble literature and a noble 
legislation, and it associated its moral 
system with the patriotic spirit which was 


then the animating spirit of Roman life. 
The early Platonics of the Empire cor- 
rected the exaggerations of Stoicism, 
gave free scope to the amiable qualities, 
and supplied a theory of right and wrong, 
suited not merely for heroic characters 
and for extreme emergencies, but also 
for the characters and the circumstances 
of common life. The Pythagorean and 
Neo-Platonic schools revived the feeling of 
religious reverence, inculcated humility, 
prayerful ness, and purity of thought, and 
accustomed men to associate their moral 
ideals with the Deity, rather than with 
themselves. 

The moral improvement of society was 
now to pass into other hands. A religion 
which had long been increasing in ob- 
scurity began to emerge into the light. 
Dy the beauty of its moral precepts, by 
the systematic skill with which it governed 
the imagination and habits of its wor- 
shippers, by the strong religious motives 
to w'hich it could appeal, by its admirable 
ecclesiastical organisation, and, it must 
be added, by its unsparing use of the arm 
of power, Christianity soon eclipsed or 
destro3"ed all other sects, and became for 
many centuries the supreme ruler of the 
moral world. Combining the Stoical doc- 
trine of universal brotherhood, the Greek 
predilection for the amiable qualities, and 
the Egyptian spirit of reverence and reli- 
gious awe, it acquired from the first an 
intensity and universality of influence 
which none of the philosophies it had 
superseded had approached. I have 
now to examine the moral causes that 
governed the rise of this ^ religion in 
Rome, the ideal of virtue it presented, 
the degree and manner in which it 
stamped its image upon the character of 
nations, and the perversions and distor- 
tions it underwent# 
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THE CONVERSION OF ROME 


There Is no fact in the history of the 
human mind more lemarkable than the 
complete unconsciousness of the impor- 
tance and the destinies of Christianity, 
manifested by the pagan writers before 
the accession of Constantine. So large 
an amount of attention has been be- 
stowed on the ten or twelve allusions to 
it they furnish, that we are sometimes 
apt io forget how few and meagre those 
allusions are, and how utterly impossible 
it is to construct from them, with any 
degree of certainty, a history of the early 
Church, Plutarch and the elder Pliny, 
who probably surpass all other writers of 
their time in the range of their illustra- 
tions, and Seneca, who was certainly the 
most illustrious moralist of his age, never 
even mention it, Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius have each adverted to it with 
a passing and contemptuous censure. 
Tacitus describes in detail the persecution 
by Nero, but treats the suffering religion 
merely as “an execrable superstition”; 
while Suetonius, employing the same ex- 
pression, reckons die persecution among 
the acts of the tv rant that were either 
laudable or indifferent. Our most im- 
portant document is the famous letter of 
the younger Pliny. Lucian throws some 
light both on the extent of Christian 
charity and on the aspect in which Chris- 
tians were regarded by the religious 
jugglers of their age ; and the long series 
of pagans v/ho wrote the lives of the 
emperors in that most critical period from 
the accession of Hadrian, almost to the 
eve of the triumoh of the Church, among 
a crowd of details concerning the dresses, 
games, vices, and follies of the Court, 
sunply us with six or seven short notices 
of the religion that was transforming the 
world. 

The general silence of the pagan writers 
on tills subject did not arise from any 
restrictions imposed upon them by autho- 
rity, for in this field the widest latitude 
was conceded ; nor yet from the ifiotions 
of the dignity of history, or the impor- 


tance of individual exertions, vs^hich have 
induced some historians to resolve their 
task into a catalogue of the achievements 
of kings, statesmen, and generals. The 
conception of history, as the record and 
explanation of moial revolutions, though 
of course not developed to the same pro- 
minence as among some modern writers, 
was by no means unknown in antiquity,* 
and ill many branches our knowledge of 
the social changes of the Roman Empire 
is extremely copious. The dissolution of 
old beliefs, the decomposition of the entire 
social and moral system that had arisen 
under the Republic, engaged in the very 
highest degree the attention of the literary 
classes, and they displayed the most com- 
mendalile diligence in tracing its stages. 
It is very curious and instructive to con- 
trast the ample information they have 
furnished us concerning the growth of 
Roman luxury with their almost absolute 
silence concerning the growth of Chris- 
tianity. The moral importance of the 
former movement they clearly recognised, 
and they have accordingly preserved so 
full a record of all the changes in dress, 
banquets, buildings, and spectacles, that 
it would be possible to write with the 
most minute detail the whole history of 
Roman luxury, from the day when a 
censor deprived an elector of his vote 
because his garden was negligently culti- 
vated, to the orgies of Nero or Helioga- 
balus. The moral importance of the 
other movement they altogether over- 
looked, and their oversight leaves a 
chasm in history which can never be 
supplied. 

That the greatest religious change in 
the history of mankind should^ have taken 
place under the eyes of a brilliant galaxy 
of philosophers and historians, who were 

* We have a remarkable tn&tance ot the clearness 
with which some even^of the most insig'niiicant his- 
torians recog'nised the folly of confining: history to the 
biographies of the emperors, m the opening chapter of 
Capitolinusi Z>t/0 Macrintts* Tacitus is luU of 
beautiful episodes, describing: the manners and religion 
of the people. 
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profoundly conscious of the decomposi- 
tion around them ; that all of these writers 
should have utterly failed to predict the 
issue of the movement they were observ- 
ing; and that, during the space of three 
centuries, they should have treated as 
simply contemptible an agency which all 
men must now admit to have been, for 
good or for evil, the most powerful moral 
lever that has ever been applied to the 
affairs of man, are facts well worthy of 
meditation in every period of religious 
transition. The explanation is to be 
found in that broad separation between 
the spheres of morals and of positive 
religion which we have considered in the 
last chapter. In modern times, men who 
were examining the probable moral 
future of the world, would ziaturally, and 
in the first place, direct their attention to 
:he relative positions and the probable 
destinies of religious institutions. In the 
Stoical period of the Roman Empire 
positive religion had come to be regarded 
as merely an art for obtaining preter- 
natural assistance in the affairs of life, 
and the moral amelioration of mankind 
was deemed altogether external to its 
sphere. Philosophy iiad become to the 
educated most liierany a religion. It was 
the rule of life, the exposition of the 
Divine nature, the source of devotional 
feeling. The numerous Oriental super- 
stitions that had deluged the city were 
regarded as peculiarly pernicious and 
contemptible, and of these none was less 
Mkely to attract the favour of the philo- 
sophers than that of the Jews,* v/ho were 
notorious as the most sordid, the most 
turbulent, = and the most unsocial 3 of the 
Oriental colonists. Of the ignorance of 
their tenets displayed even by the most 
eminent Romans, we have a striking 
illustration in the long series of grotesque 
fables concerning their belief, probably 
derived from some satirical pamphlet, 
wdiich Tacitus has gravely inserted in his 
histor 3 \^ Christianity, in the eyes of the 
philosopher, was simply a sect of Judaism. 

Although I am anxious in the present 
work to avoid, as far as possible, all 
questions that a.re purely theological, and 
to consider Christianity merely in its 
aspect as a moral agent, it will be neces- 

* The passages relating to the Jews in Roman 
literature are collected in Aubertin's hlappcris supposes 
entre Sti?iegue et St.-PauL (Champagny, Roms et 
Judie, tome i. pp- 134-137.) 

a Cicero, Pro Flftrco, 2S; Suston., CliS»d:zts, 25. 

b Juvenal, Sai. xiv. 4 Hu:, v. 


sary to bestow a few preliminary pages 
upon its triumph in the Roman Empire, 
in order to ascertain how far that triumph 
was due to moral causes, and what were 
its relations to the prevailing philosophy. 
There are some writers who have been so 
struck with the conformity between some 
of the doctrines of the later Stoics and 
those of Christianity that they have 
imagined that Christianity had early 
obtained a decisive influence over philo- 
sophy, and that the leading teachers of 
Rome had been in some measure its 
disciples. There are others who reduce 
the conversion of the Roman Empire to a 
mere question of evidences, to the over- 
whelming proofs the Christian teachers 
produced of the aulhenticityo: the Go- pel 
na.rratives. There are others, again, who 
deem the triumph of Christianity simply 
I miraculous. Everything, they toil us, 


was against it. The coui'sec 

r me w^r.urcn 

was like that of a sh/ip sai 

ling rapidly 

and steadily to the goal, in d: 

TC'Ct defiance 

of both wind and tide, and th 

e conversion 


of the Empire was as literally super- 
natural as the raising of live dead, or the 
sudden quelling of the stoi nu 
On the first of these ilK^ories it will 
not, I think, be necessary, after the last 
chapter, to expatiate at lengtli. It is 
ad.mltted that the greatest moralists of 
the Roman Empire either never mtrn- 
lioned Christianity, or mL-sUicncd il with 
contempt; that they 'labliuady disre- 
garded the many reiigirr.s which had 
arisen among the igncranl ; and that we 
j have no direct evidence of the slightest 
I value of their ever having come in con- 
I tact with or favoured the Christians. 
The supposition tliat they wereinMuenced 
by Christianity rests mainly upon iheir 
enforcement of the Christian duty of seif- 
examination, upon their strong assertion 
of the universal brotherhood of rr-ankind, 
and upon the delicate and expansive 
humanity they at last evinced. But al- 
though on all these points the later Stoics 
! approximated much to Cliristiairity, we 
have already seen that it is ea^y to dis- 
cover in each case the cause of ihz 
tendency. The duty of self-exami nation 
was sirnply a Pythagorean precept, en- 
forced in' that school long before the rise 
of Christianity, introduced into Stoicism 
when Pythagoreanism became popular in 
Rome, and confessedly borrowed from 
this source. The doctrine of the universal 
brotherhood of mankind was the manifest 
expression of those political and social 
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changes which reduced the whole civi« 
Used globe to one great empire, threw 
open to the most distant tribes the right 
of Roman citizenship, and subyerted all 
those class divisions around which moral 
theories had been formed. Cicero asserted 
it as emphatically as Seneca. The theory 
of pantheism, representing the entire 
creation as one great body, pervaded by 
one Divine soul, harmonised with it ; and 
it is a curious fact that the very phrase- 
ology concerning the fenow-membership 
of all things in God, which has been 
most conhdendy adduced by some modern 
writers as proving the connection between 
Seneca and Christianity, was selected by 
Lactantius as the clearest illustration of 
the pantheism of Stoicism.® The humane 
character of the later Stoical teaching 
was obviously due to the infusion of the 
Greek element into Roman life, which 
began before the foundation of the Em- 
pire, and received a new impulse in the 
reign of Hadrian, and also to the soften- 
ing influence of a luxurious civilisation, 
and of the long peace of the Antonines. 
While far inferior to the Greeks in prac- 
tical and realised humanity, the Romans 
never surpassed their masters in theo- 
retical humanity except in one respect. 
The humanity of the Greeks, though very 
earnest, was conflned within a narrow 
circle. The social and political circum- 
stances of the Roman Empire destroyed 
the barrier. 

The only case in which any plausible 
arguments have been urged in favour of 
the notion that the writings of the Stoics 
were influenced by the New Testament is 
that of Seneca. This philosopher was 
regarded by ail the mediseval wnters as 
a Christian, on the ground of a corre- 
spondence with St. Paul, which formed 
part of a forged account of the martyr- 
dom of St. Peter and St. Paul, attributed 
to St. Linus. These letters, which were 
absolutely unnoticed during the first 
three centuries, and are first mentioned 
by St. Jerome, are now almost universally 
aWndoned as forgeries ; * but many 
curious coincidences of phraseology have^ 
been pointed out between tne writings of 
Seneca and the epistles of St. Paul ; and 

* Lact. Inst. Div. v» 3 

s See their history fully iavestigated in Aobertin. 
Aug^ustioe follow'ed Jerome in mentioning- the Jetters, 
but neither of these wnters asserted their genuineness. 
Lactantius, nearly at the same time {Inst. Dw» vi 
distinctly spoke of Seneca a Pagan, as TertuUt^ 
(Apol so) haa done before. The immense number of 
torged documents is one of the most disgraceful 
features of the Church history of thehrst fewceaturies. 


the presumption derived from them has 
been strengthened by the facts that the 
brother of Seneca was that Gallio who 
refused to hear the disputes between St 
Paul and the Jews, and that Burrhus, 
who was the friend and colleague of 
Seneca, was the officer to whose custody 
St. Paul had been entrusted at Rome, 
Into the minute verbal criticism to which 
this question has given rise* it is not 
necessary for me to enter. It has been 
Y&hown that much of what was deemed 
^Christian phraseology grew out of the 
pantheistic notion of one great body 
including, and one Divine mind animat- 
ing and guiding, all existing things ; and 
many other of the pretended coincidences 
are so slight as to be altogether worthless 
as an argument. Still, I think most 
persons who review what has been 
written on the subject will conclude that 
it is probable some fragments at least of 
Christian language had come to the ears 
of Seneca. But^ to suppose that his 
system of morals is in any degree formed 
after the model or under the influence of 
Christianity is to be blind to the most 
obvious characteristics of both Chris- 
tianity and Stoicism ; for no other 
moralist could be so aptly selected as 
representing their extreme divergence. 
/ Reverence and humility, a constant sense 
I of the supreme majesty of God and of the 
Weakness and sinfulness of man, and a 
jperpetual reference to another world, were 
fthe essential characteristics of Christian- 
|ity, the source of all its power, the basis 
of its distinctive type. Of all these, the 
teaching of Seneca is the direct antithesis. 
Careless of the future world, and pro- 
foundly convinced of the supreme majesty 
of man, he laboured to emancipate his 
disciples “from every fear of God and 
man and the proud language in which 
he claimed for the sage an equality with 
the gods represents, perhaps, the highest 
point to which philosophic arrogance has 
been carried. The Jews, with whom the 
Christians were then universally identified, 
he emphatically describes as “ an accursed 
race.”® One man, indeed, there was 

* Fleury has written an elaborate work maintaining 
the connection between theapostleandthephilosc^her. 
Tropiong {Jnfittence du Chnsiiamsme sur Is Droit) 
has adopted the same view. Aubertin, in the work I 
have already cited, has tnaintained the opposite view 
(which is that of all or nearly all English cntics) with 
masterly skill and learning. The Abbi Dounf 
ports du Stotetsms et du Chrtstzanismd) has ^placed 
side by side the passages from each writer which ars 
most alike. ^ ... 

a Quoted by St. Augustine. (xAr vu n.) 
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among- tbe later Stoics who had almost 
realised the Christian type, and in whose 
pure and gentle nature the arrogance of 
his school can be scarcely traced ; but 
Marcus Aurelius, who of all die pagan 
world, if we argued by internal evidence 
alone, would have been most readily 
identified with Christianity, was a perse- 
cutor of • the faith, and he has left on 
record in his Meditations his contempt 
for the Christian martyrs.^ 

'The relation between the pagan philo- 
sophers and the Christian religion was a 
subject of much discussion and of pro- 
found difference of opinion in the early 
Church.® While the writers of one school 
apologised for the murder of Socrates, 
described the martyred Greek as the 
** buffoon of Athens,*’ s and attributed his 
inspiration to diabolical inhuence while 
they designated the writings of the philo- 
sophers as “ the schools of heretics,” and 
collected with a malicious assiduity all 
the calumnies that bad been heaped upon 
their memon!' — there were others who 
made it a leading object to establish a 
close a.ninit3/ between pagan philosophy 
and the Christian revelation. Imbued in 
many instances, almost from childhood, 
with the noble teacliir.g of Plato, and 
keenly aiive to the analogies between his 
philosophy and tiieir new faith, these 
writers found the exhibition of this re- 
semblance at once deeply grateful to 
themselves and the most successful way 
of dispel) ing the prejudices of their pagan 
neighbours. The success that had at- 
tended the Christian prophecies attributed 
to the Sibyls and tlie oracles, the passion 
tor eclecticism, which the social and 
corrmcercial positicn of Alexandria had 
generated, and also the example of ib.e 
Jew Aristobuius, who had some rime 
before contended that the Jewish writings 
had been translated into Greek, and had 
been the source of much of the pagan 
wisdom, encouraged them in their course. 
The most conciliator}', and at the same 
time the most philosophical school, was 
the earliest in the Church. Justin MarEvr 
—the nrst of the Fathers xltiose wriringsi 
possessed any general phllosophicai in-f 

* "■ 

® The history- of the two schools has been elaborately 
traced by Ritter, ?reissens»i, and :nany other writers. 

I would especially re:er to the fourth volume of Dege- 
rando’s most fascinaring i-iistoirs de ta Phitosof’kie. 

3 “Scurra Atticus." Tviln. Felix, Getav, This term is 
said by Cicero to have been given to Socrates by Zeno. 
(Cic. i)e X&t. Deer. 34. 1 

♦ TertuU. De Anhr.a. 30. 
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terest — cordially recognises the excellence 
of many parts of tbe pagan philosophy, 
and even attributes it to a Divine inspira- 
tion, to the action of the generative or 

seminal Logos,” which from the earliest 
times had existed in the world, had 
inspired teacliers like Socrates and 
Musonius, whohad been persecuted by the 
daemons, and had received in Christianity 
its final and perfect manifestation.* The 
same generous and expansive -apprecia- 
tion may be traced in the writings of 
several later Fathers, although the school 
was speedily disfigured by some grotesque 
extravagances, Clei nent of Alexandria 
— writer of wide sympathies, consider- 
able originality, very extensive learning, 
but of a feeble and fantastic judgment— 
who immediately succeeded Justin Martyr, 
attributed all the wisdom of antiquity to 
two sources. The first source was tradi- 
tion ; for the angels, who had been 
fascinated by the aritediluvir.n ladies, had 
endeavoured to ingnitiate themselves 
with their fair companions by giving 
them an abstract of the meiaph^/sical and 
other learning which was titer, current in 
heaven, and the substance of these con- 
versations, being transmitted by tradition, 
supplied the pagan pirilosophers 'with 
their leading notions. The angels did 
not know everytliing, and therefore the 
Greek philosophy was imperieci ; ^ but 
this event formed the first great epoch in 
literary history. The second and most* 
important source of pagan wisdom was_J 
the Old Testament,® ihe innuence of- 
which many of the early Chribiians traced r 
in every' department of ancient wisdom. * 
Plato had borrowed from it ail his philo- 
soplrv, Homer the noblest conceptions of 
his poetry, Demosthenes the finest touches 
of kis eloquence. Even Miltiades owed 
his military skill to an assiduous study of 
the Pentateuch, and the ambuscade by 
which he won the Battle of Marathon was 
imitated from the strategy of Moses.* 

* See especlaiiy liis Apol, u. 8 , is, 23. Ke Bpca’ss at 
tl.e c-repfiariKos X6'','0S. 

= See, oa all this, Clem, Ales. SiyofM. v., a/.d 
also i. 22. 

3 St. Clement repeats this twice {Srrom, i. 24, v. r.p. 
Tije writings of this Fallier are iu;i ot curioi'iS, and 
sometimes ingenious, attempts to Lrace diilerent phrases 
ot the great philosophers, orators, and poets to Moses. 
A vast amount of'iearning and ir.^enuitj' ha* beea 
expended ia the same cause by Husebius. (Prarp,^ 
Jitvan. xiL xiiL) The tradition of the derivation ot 
pagan philosophy from the Old Testament found in 
general little ravour among the Latin writers. There 
is some curious inform.aiion on this subject in Water* 
land's "'Charge to the Clergy of Middlesex, to prove 
that the wisdom of the aacieats was borrowed froos 
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Pythagoras, moico’^’ei, had been himself 
a circumcised Jew.* Plato had been in- 
structed in Egypt by the prophet Jeremiah. 
The god Serapis was no other than the 
patriarch Joseph, his Egyptian name 
being manifestly derived from his great- 
grandmother Sarah.® 

Absurdities of this kind, of which I 
have given extreme, but by no means the 
only, examples, were usually primarily 
intended to repel arguments against 
Christianity, and they are illustrations 
of the tendency which has always existed 
in an uncritical age to invent, without a 
shadow of foundation, the most elaborate 
theories of explanation rather than recog- 
nise the smallest force in an objection. 
Thus, when the pagans attempted to 
reduce Clinstianity to a normal product 
of the human mind, by pointing to the 
very numerous pagan legends which were 
precisely parallel to the Jewish histories, 
it was answered that the daemons were 
careful students of prophecy, that they 
foresaw with terror the advent of their 
Divine Conqueror, and that, in order to 
prevent men believing in him, they had 
invented, by anticipation, a series of 
legends resembling the events which werq 
foretold. 3 More frequently, however, the 
early Christians retorted the accusations 
of plagiarism, and by forged writings 
attributed to pagan authors, or by point- 
ing out alleged traces of Jewish influence 
in genuine pagan writings, they endea- 
voured to trace through the past the 
footsteps of their faith. But this method| 
of assimilation, which culminated in the| 
'Gnostics, the Neo-Platonists, and especi-l 
ally in Origen, was directed, not to the | 
Uater Stoics of the Empire, but to the 
.great philosopners who had preceded 
i Christianity. It was in the writings of 
Plato, not in those of Epictetus or Marcus 
Aurelius, that the Fathers of the first 
three centuries found the influence of the 
Jewish Scriptures, and at the time when 

revelation , delivered in 1731 ” It is m the Sth volume 
of Waterland s works (ed 1731) 

* St Clement {Strom i ) mentions that some think 
him to ha\e been Ezek.eL an opinio” which St Clement 
h.mself does not hold. See, on the patristic notions 
about Pythagoras Legendre, Tratte de V Opinion^ 
tome 1 p. 164 

a Tins was the opinion of Julius Firmicus Maternus, 
a Latin writer of t\e age or Constantine — “ Nam quia 
Sarse pronepos fucrat Seraois dictus est Graeco 
sermone, hoc est Sapas arro " (Julius Firmicus Mnter- 
nus, De Errors Profanwrum Eeligionum^ cap, xiv ) 

3 Justm Martyr, Afok i 54 ; Trypho^ 69-70 There 
!S a very curious collection of pagan legends that were 
pa*-aliel to Jewish incidents in La Mothe IS Vajer, 
let xciu 


the passion foi discovering these connec- 
tions was most extravagant, the notion of 
Seneca and his followers being inspired 
by the Christians was unknown. 

Dismissing then, as altogether ground- 
less,^ the notion that Christianity had 
obtained a complete or even a partial 
influence over the philosophic classes 
during the period of Stoical ascendency, 
we come to the opinion of those who 
suppose that the Roman Empire was 
converted by a system of evidences — by 
the miraculous proofs of the divinity of 
Christianity, submitted to the adjudica- 
tion of the people. To estimate this view 
aright, we have to consider both the 
capacity of the men of that age for 
judging miracles, and also — which is a 
different question — the extent to which 
such evidence would weigh upon their 
minds. To treat this subject satisfactorily 
it may be advisable to enter at some little 
length into the broad question of the 
evidence of the miraculous. 

With the exception of a small minority 
of the priests of the Catholic Church, a 
general incredulity on the subject of 
miracles now underlies the opinions of 
almost all educated men. Nearly every 
one, however cordially he may admit 
some one particular class of miracles, as 
a general rule regards the accounts of 
such events, which are so frequent in all 
old historians, as false and incredible, 
even when he fully believes the natural 
events that are authenticated by the same 
testimony. The reason of this incredulity 
is not altogether the impossibility or even 
extreme natural improbability of miracles ; 
for, whatever may be the case with some, 
there is at least one class or conception of 
them which is perfectly free from logical 
difficulty. There is no contradiction 
involved in the belief that spiritual beings, 
of power and wisdom immeasurably 
transcending our own, exist, or that, 
existing, they might, by the normal 
exercise of their powers, perform feats as 
far surpassing the understanding of the 
most gifted of mankind, as the electric 
telegraph and the prediction of an eclipse 
surpass the faculties of a savage. Nor 
does the incredulity arise, I think, as is 
commonly asserted, from the want of that 
amount and kind of evidence which in 
other departments is deemed sufficient. 
Very few of the minor facts of history are 
authenticated by as much evidence as the 
Stigmata of St. Francis, or the miracle of 
the holy thorn, or those which were said 
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to have been wrought at the tomb of the 
Abbe Paris. We believe, with tolerable 
assurance, a crowd of historical events on 
the testimony of one or two Roman his- 
torians ; but when Tacitus and Suetonius 
describe how Vespasian restored a blind 
man to sight, and a cripple to strength,* 
their deliberate assertions do not even 
beget in our minds a suspicion that the 
narrative may possibly be true. We are 
quite certain that miracles were not ordi- 
nary occurrences in classical or mediaeval 
times, but nearly all the contemporary 
writers from whom we derive our knov/- 
ledge of those periods were convinced 
that they were. 

If, then, I have correctly interpreted 
the opinions of ordinary educated people 
on this subject, it appears that the com- 
mon attitude towards miracles is net that 
of doubt, of hesitation, of discontent with 
the existing evidence, bat rather of abso- 
lute, derisive, and even unexamlning in- 
credulity. Such a fact, when we con- 
sider that the antecedent possibility of 
at least some miracles is usually admitted, 
and in the face of the vast mass of tradi- 
tion that may be adduced in their favour, 
appears at first sight a striking anomaly, 
and the more so because it can be shown 
that the belief in miracles had in most 
cases not been reasoned down, but had 
simply faded away. 

In order to ascertain the process by 
which this state of mind has been 
attained, we may take an example in a 
sphere \vhich is happily removed from 
controversy. There are very few persons 
with whom the fictitious character of 
fairy tales has not ceased to be a ques- 
tion, or who would hesitate to disbeiieve 
or even to ridicule any anecdote of this 
nature which was told them, without the 
ver)’ smallest examination of its evidence. 
Yet, if we ask in what respect the exist- 
ence of fairies is naturally contradictory 
or absurd, it would be difficult to answer 
the question, A fairy is simply a being 
possessing a moderate share of human 
intelligence, with little or no moral 


faculty, until a body pellucid, winged, 
and volatile, like that of an insect, with 
a passion for dancing, and, perhaps, wnth 
an extraordinary knowledge of the pro- 
perties of different plants. That such 
beings should exist, or that, existing, 
they should be able to do many things 
beyond human power, are propositions 
which do not present the smallest diffi- 
culty. For many centuries their existence 
was almost universally believed. There 
is not a country, not a province, scarcely 
a parish, in which traditions of their ap- 
pearance were not long preserved. So 
great a weight of tradition, so many inde- 
pendent trains of evidence attesting state- 
ments perfecily free from Intrinsic absur- 
■ dity, or even improbability, migiit appejir 
; sufilcient, if not to establish conviction, 

I at least to supply a very strong prima faric 
j case, and ensure a patient and respecifui 
investigation of the subject. 

It has not done so, and the reason in- 
sufficiently plain. Tlie question of the 
credibility of fairy tales has not been 
soived by an exaii'iination of evidence, bat 
by an observaiion of the laws of historic 
development. Wherever wo find an igra-- 
ranc and rustic population, the belief in 
fairies is found to exist, and circumstan- 
tial accounts of their apparitions are 
circulated. But invariably wiiii increased 
education this belief passes avero:. It is 
not that the fairy tales are rcl'uled or ex- 
plained away, or evet; ejarrowly scruti- 
nised. It is tiiat the faitios cease lo 
; appear. From tb.e uniformity of this de- 
: ciine, w'e infer that fairy tales are the 
j normal product of a certain condition of 
j the imagination ; and this position is 
I raised to a moral certainty when we find 
that the decadence of fairy tales is but one 
of a long series of similar transforma- 
tions. 

When the savage looks around upon 
the world and begins to form his theories 
of existence, he falls at once into three 
great errors, which become the first 
principles of his subsequent opinions. He 
believes that this earth is the centre of the 
universe, and that all the bodies encir- 


J Suet. Vesp. 7 ; Tacit. Hist, iv. Si. There is a 
slight difference between the two histon.ins abcut the 
second miracle. Suetonius says it w.is the leg. T.icitus 
that it was the hand, that was diseased. The god 
Serapts was said to have revealed to the patients that 
they would be cured by the emperor. Tacitus says 
that Vespasian did not believe in his own power : that 
it was only after much persuasion he was induced to 
try the experiment ; that the blind man was well knew:: 
in Alexandna, where the event occurred, and that eye- 
witnesses who bad no motive to lie still attested the 
miracle. 


cling it are intended for its use ; tb.at the 
disturbances and dislocations 1: presents, 
and especialiy the master curse of deaiii, 
are connected with some event in his his- 
tory, and also that the numerous pb.eno- 
mena and natural vicissitudes he sees 
around him are due to direce and isolated 
volitions, either of spirits presiding over, 
or of inteilige.nces inherent in, matter. 
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Around these leading conceptions a crowd 
of particular legends speedily cluster. If 
a stone falls beside him, he naturally in- 
fers that someone has thrown it. If it 
be an aerolite, it is attributed to some 
celestial being. Believing that each 
cometj tempest, or pestilence results from 
a direct and isolated act, he proceeds to 
make theories regarding the motives that 
have induced his spiritual persecutors to 
assail him, and the methods by which he 
may assuage their anger. Finding 
numerous distinct trains or series of 
phenomena, he invents for each appro- 
riate presiding spirits. Miracles are to 
im neither strange events nor violations 
of natural law, but simply the unveiling 
or manifestation of the ordinary govern- 
ment of the world. 

With these broad intellectual concep- 
tions several minor influences concur. A 
latent fetichism, which is betrayed in that 
love of direct personification, or of apply- 
ing epithets derived from sentient beings 
to inanimate nature, which appears so 
largely in all poetry and eloquence, and 
especially in those of an early period of 
society, is the root of a great part of our 
opinions. If— to employ a very familiar 
illustration — the most civilised and 
rational of mankind will observe his own 
emotions, when by some accident he has 
struck his head violently against a door- 
post, he will probably find that his first 
exclamation was not merely of pain, but 
of anger, and of anger directed against 
the wood. I n a moment reason checks th e 
emotion ; but if he observes carefully his 
own feelings, he may easily convince him- 
self of the unconscious fetichism which is 
latent in his mind, and which, in the case 
of a child or a savage, displays itself 
without reserve. Man instinctively as- 
cribes volition to whatever powerfully 
affects him. The feebleness of his imagi- 
nation conspires with other causes to pre- 
vent an uncivilised man from rising above 
the conception of an anthropomorphic 
Deity, and the capricious or isolated acts 
of such a being form his exact notion of 
miracles. The same feebleness of imagi- 
nation makes him clothe ail intellectual 
tendencies, ail conflicting emotions, all 
forces, passions, or fancies, in material 
forms. His mind naturally translates the 
conflict between opposing feelings into a 
history of the combat between rival 
spirits. A vast accumulation of m3^hs 
is spontaneously formed — each^Iegend 
being merely the material expression of 


a moral fact. The simple iO\e of the 
wonderful, and the complete absence of 
all critical spirit, aid the formation. 

in this manner we find that in certain 
stages of society, and under the action of 
the influences I have stated, an accretion 
of miraculous legends is natarally formed 
around prominent personages or institu- 
tions. We look for them as we look for 
showers in April, or for harvest in 
autumn. We can very rarely show with 
any confidence the precise manner "in 
which a particular legend is created or 
the nucleus of truth it contains, but we 
can analyse the general causes that have 
impelled men towards the miraculous ; 
we can show that these causes have never 
failed to produce the effect, and we can 
trace the gradual alteration of mental 
conditions invariably accompanying tlie 
decline of the belief. When men are des- 
titute of critical spirit, when the notion of 
uniform law is yet unborn, and when 
their imaginations are still incapable of 
rising to abstract ideas, histories of 
miracles are always formed and ahVhys 
believed, and they continue to flourish and 
to multiply until these conditions have 
altered. Miracles cease when men cease 
to believe and to expect them. In periods 
that are equally credulous, they multiply 
or diminish in proportion to the intensity 
with which the imagination is directed to 
theological topics, A comparison of ^ the 
histories of the most different nations 
shows the mythical period to have been 
common to all ; and we may trace in 
many quarters substantially the same 
miracles, though varied by national 
characteristics, and with a certain local 
cast and colouring. As among the Alps 
the same shower falls as rain in the 
sunny valleys, and as snow among the 
lofty peaks, so the same intellectual con- 
ceptions which in one moral latitude 
take the form of nymphs, or fairies, or 
sportive legends, appear In another as 
daemons or appalling apparitions. Some- 
times we can discover the precise natural 
fact which the superstition had misread. 
Thus, epilepsy, the phenomenon of night- 
mare, and that form of madness which 
leads men to imagine themselves trans- 
formed into some animal, are, doubtless, 
the explanation of many tales of demo- 
niacal possession, of incubi, and of lycan- 
thropy. In other cases we may detect a 
single error, such as the notion that the 
sky is close to the earth, or that the sun 
revolves around the globe, which had 
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suggested the legend. But more fre- 
quently we can give only a general 
explanation, enabling us to assign these 
legends to their place, as the normal 
expression of a certain stage of know- 
ledge or intellectual power ; arxd this ex- 
planation is their refutation. We do not 
say that they are impossible, or even that 
they are not authenticated by as much 
evidence as many facts we believe. We 
only say that, in certain conditions of 
seciety, illusions of the kind inevitably 
appear. No one can prove that there are 
no such things as ghosts ; but if a man 
whose brain is reeling with fever declares 
that he has seen one, we have no great 
difficulty in forming an opinion about his 
assertion. 

The gradual decadence of miraculous 
narratives which accompanies advancing 
civilisation may be chieiiy traced to three 
causes. The first is that general accu- 
racy of observation and of statement 
which all education tends more or less to 
produce, which checks the amplifications 
of the undisciplined imagination, and is 
speedily followed by a much stronger 
moral feeling on the subject of truth than 
ever exists in a rude civilisation. The 
second is an increased power of abstrac- 
tion, which is likewise a result of general 
education, and which, by correcting the 
early habit of personifying ail phenomena, 
destroys one of the most prolific sources 
of legends, and closes the mythical period 
of history. The third is the progress of 
physical science, which gradually dispels 
that conception of a universe governed by 
perpetual and arbitrar)' interference, from 
which, for the most part, these legends 
originally sprang. The whole history of 
physical science is one continued revela- 
tion of the reign of law. The same law 
that governs the motions of a grain of 
dust, or the light of the glow-worm’s 
lamp, is showm to preside over the march 
of the most majestic planet or the fire of 
the most distant sun. Countless pheno- 
mena, which were for centuries univer- 
sally believed to be the results of spiritual 
agency, portents of calamity, or acts of 
Divine vengeance, have been one by one 
explained, have been shown to arise from 
blind physical causes, to be capable of 
prediction, or amenable to human reme- 
dies. Forms of madness wrhich were^ for 
ages supposed to result from possession, 
are treated successfully in our hospitals. 
The advent of tlie comet is predicted. 
The wire invented by the sceptic Franklin 


defends the crosses on our churches from 
the lighining stroke of heaven. Whether 
we examine the course of the plane-s or 
the 'world cf tlie animalcules ; to wliatever 
field cf physical nature our research is 
turned, the uniform, invariable result of 
scientific erfouiry is to show that even the 
most apparently irregular and surprising 
phenomena are governed by natural ante- 
cedents, and are parts of cr.e great con- 
nected system. Fron' tlvls vast concur- 
rence of evidence, from this uniformity of 
experience in so man}' spheres, there arises 
in the minds of scientific men a convic- 
tion. amounting to absolute moral cer- 
taint}', that liie whole course of physical 
nature is governed by law, that the notion 
of the perpetual interference cf the Deity 
with some particular classes of its pheno- 
mena is false and unscientific, and that 
the theoiogica! habit cf interpreting the 
catastrophes of nature as Divine warn- 
ings, or punishments. or disciplines, is a 
baseless and a pernicious superstition. 

The effects of ih.esc disceveries upon 
miraculous legends are of various kinds. 
Ln the first place, a vast number which 
have clustered around the nctlon of the 
irregularity of sonte phenomenon which 
is proved to be regular — such as the 
innumerable accounts collected^ by tlie^ 
ancients to corroborate their opinion of 
the portentous nature of comets --are 
directly overthrown. In the next place, ^ 
the revelation of the interde'peivucnce of 
phencnie.na greatly increases the impro- 
bability of some legends whicit it doe.s 
not actually disprove. Thus, whepA men 
believed the siin to be simply a lump 
revolving around and lighting our world, 
they had no great difficuitv in believing 
that it was one day literally a.rrested in 
its course, to illuminate apA army which, 
was engaged in massacring its enejnies ; 
but the case became ciiTerem: whien it v/as 
perceived that the sun was the centre of a 
vast s>'stem of worlds, which a suspension 
of the earth’s moLion must have reduced 
to chaos, without a miracle extencing 
through it all. Thus, agam, the old 
belief that some animals became for tlie 
first time carnivorous Ipa consequence of 
the sin of Adam, appeared tolerably 
simple so long as this revolution was 
supposed to be OaiIv a change of habits or 
of tastes ; but it became more difficult of 
belief w'hen it was shown to involve a 
change of teeth ; and the difficulty was, I 
suppose, still further aggravated when It 
was proved that, every animal having 
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digestive organs specially adapted to its 
food, these also must have been changed. 

In the last place, physical science exer- 
cises a still wider influence by destroying 
what I have called the centre ideas out 
of which countless particular theories 
were evolved, of which they were the 
natural expression, and upon which their 
permanence depends. Proving that our 
woild is not the centre of the universe, 
hue is a simple planet, revolving with 
many others around a common sun ; 
proving that the disturbances and suffer- 
ings of the world do not result from an 
event which occurred but 6,000 years 
ago ; that long before that period the 
earili was dislocated by the most fearful 
con\ ulsions ; that countless generations 
of sentient animals, and also, as recent 
disco\ erics appear conclusively to show, 
of men, not only lived but died ; proving, 
b}'- an imirense accumulation of evidence, 
that the notion of a universe governed by 
isolated acts of special intervention is 
untrue — physical science has given new 
directions to the currents of the imagina- 
tio/i, supplied the judgment with new 
measures of probability, and thus atTecled 
the whole circle of our beliefs. 

^ With most men, however, the transi- 
tion is as yet but imperfectly accom- 
plished, and that part of physical nature 
which science has hitherto failed to ex- 
plain is ^ regarded as a sphere of special 
interposliion. Thus, multitudes who re- 
cognise the fact that the celestial pheno- 
mena are subject to inflexible law, 
imagine that the dispensation of rain is in 
some sense the result of arbitraiy* inter- 
positions, determined by the conduct of 
jnaniixnci. Near the equator, it is true, it 
is tolerably constant and capable of pre- 
diction ; but in proportion as we recede 
from the equator, the rainfall becomes 
more variable, and consequently, in the 
eyes of some, supernatural; and although 
no scientiflc man has tlie faintest douDt 
that it is governed by laws as inflexible 
as those which determine the motions of 
the planets, yet because, owing to the 
great complexity of the determining 
causes, we are unable fully to explain 
them, it is still customary to speak of 
“ plagues of rain and water ” sent on 
account of our sins, and of “ scarcity and 
dearth, which we most justly suffer for 
our iniquity.’* Corresponding language 
is employed about the forms of disease 
and death which science has but im- 
perfectly explained, if men are employed 


in some profession which compels them 
to inhale steel filings or noxious \apouis, 
or if the^ live in a pestilential marsh, the 
diseases that result from these conditions 
are not regarded as a judgment or a dis- 
cipline, for the natural cause is obvious 
and decisive. But if the conditions that 
produced the disease are very subtle and 
very complicated ; if physicians are in- 
capable of_ tracing with certainty its 
nature or its effects ; if, aboye all, it 
assumes the character of an epidemic, ut 
is continually treated as a Divine judg- 
ment. The presumption against this 
view arises not only from the fact that, 
in exact proportion as medical science 
advances, diseases are proved to be the 
necessary consequence of physical condi- 
tions, but also from many characteristics 
of unexplained disease which unequivo- 
cally prove it to be natural. Thus, 
cholera, which is frequently treated ac- 
cording to the theological method, 
varies with the conditions of tempera- 
ture, is engendered by particular forms 
of diet, follows the course of rivers, yields 
in some measure to medical treatment, 
can be aggravated or mitigated by 
courses of conduct that have no relation 
to vice or virtue, takes its victims indis- 
criminately from all grades of morals or 
opinion. Usually, when definite causes 
are assigned for a supposed judgment, 
they lead to consequences of the most 
grotesque absurdity. Thus, when a 
deadly and mysterious disease fell upon 
the cattle of England, some divines, not 
content with treating it as a judgment, 
proceeded to tiace it to certain popular 
writings containing what were deemed 
heterodox opinions about the Pentateuch, 
or about the eternity of punishment. It 
may be true that the disease was im- 
ported from a country where such specu- 
lations are unknown ; that the authors 
objected to had no cattle ; that the 
farmers, who chiefly suffered by the 
disease, were for the most part absolutely 
unconscious of the existence of these 
books, and if they knew them would 
have indignantly repudiated them ; that 
the town popufations, who chiefly read 
them, were only affected indirectly by a 
rise in the price of food, which falls with 
pex'fect impartiality upon the orthodox 
and upon the heterodox ; that particular 
counties were particular sufferers, with- 
out being at all conspicuous for their scep- 
ticism ; that similar writings appeared in 
former periods, without cattle being in 
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any respect the worse ; and that, at the 
very period at which the piague was 
raging, other countries, in which far 
more audacious speculations were rife, 
enjoyed an absolute immunity. In the 
face of all these consequences, the theory 
has been confidently uiged and warmly 
applauded. 

It is not, I think, sufficiently observed 
how large a proportion of such questions 
are capable of a strictly inductive method 
of discussion. If it is said that plagues 
or pestilences are sent as a punishment 
of error or of vice, the assertion must be 
tested by a comprehensive examination 
of the history of plagues on the one hand, 
and of periods of great vice and hetero- 
doxy on the other. If it be said that an 
influence more powerful than any mili- 
tary agency directs the course of battles, 
the action of this force must be detected 
as we would detect electricity, or any 
other force, by experiment. If the attri- 
bute of infallibility be ascribed to a par- 
ticular Church, an inductive reasoner will 
not be content wdth enquiring how far an 
infallible Church would be a desirable 
thing, or how far certain ancient words 
may be construed as a prediction of its 
appearance ; he wdll examine, by a wide 
and careful survey of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, whether this Church has actually 
been immutable and consistent in its 
teaching ; whether it has never been 
affected by the ignorance or the passion 
of the age ; whether its influence has 
uniformly been exerted on the side which 
proved to be true ; whether it has never 
supported by its authority scientific views 
which were afterwards demonstrated to 
be false, or countenanced and consoli- 
dated popular errors, or thrown obstacles 
in the path of those who were afterwards 
recognised as the enlighteners of man- 
kind. If ecclesiastical deliberations are 
said to be specially inspired or directed 
by an illuminating and supernatural 
power, we should examine whether the 
councils and convocations of clergymen 
exhibit a degree and harmony of wisdom 
that cannot reasonably be accounted for 
by the play of our unassisted faculties. 
If institutions are said to owe their 
growth to special supernatural agencies, 
distinct from the ordinary system of 
natural laws, we must examine whether 
their ^ courses are so striking and so 
peculiar that natural laws fail to explain 
them. Whenever, as in the case of a 
battle, very many influences concur to 


the result, it will frequently happen that 
that result will baffle our prediction?. It 
will also happen that strange coinci- 
dences, such as the frequent recurrence 
of the same number in a game^ ol chance, 
will occur. But there are limits to these 
variations from what we regard as pro- 
bable. If, in throwing the dice, we 
uniformly attained the same number, or 
if in war the army which was most desti- 
tute of all military advantages was uni- 
formly victorious, we should readily infer 
that some special cause was operating to 
produce the result. We must remember, 
too, that in every great historical crisis 
the prevalence of either side will bring 
with it a long train of consequences, and 
that we only see one side of the picture. 
If Hannibal, after his victory at Cannse, 
had captured and burnt Rome, the vast 
series of results that have followed fiom 
the ascendency of the Roman Empire 
would never have taken place, but the 
supremacy of a maritime, commercial, 
and comparatively pacific power would 
have produced an entirely different series, 
which would have formed the basis and 
been the essential condition of all tflie 
subsequent progress ; a civilisation, the 
type and character of which it is now im- 
possible to conjecture, would have arisen, 
and its theologians would probably have 
regarded the career of Hannibal as one of 
the most manifest instances of special in- 
terposition on record. 

If we would form sound opinions on 
these matters, we must take a very wide 
and impartial survey of the phenomena 
of history. We must examine whether 
events have tended in a given direction 
with a uniformity or a persistence that is 
not naturally explicable. We must ex- 
amine not only the facts that corrobcrate 
our theory, but also those which oppose 
it. 

That such a method is not ordinarily 
adopted must be manifest to all. As 
Bacon said, men “ mark the hits, but not 
the misses ” ; they collect industriously 
the examples in which many, and some- 
times improbable, circumstances have 
converged to a result which they consider 
good, and they simply leave out of their 
consideration the circumstances that tend 
in the opposite direction. They expa- 
tiate witn triumph upon the careers of 
emperors who have been the unconscious 
pioneers or agents in some great move- 
ment of human progress, but they do not 
d weir upon those whose genius was ex- 
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pended in a hopeless resistance, or upon 
those who, like Bajazet or Tamerlane, 
having inflicted incalculable evils upon 
mankind, passed away, leaving no endur- 
ing fruit behind them. A hundred mis- 
sionaries start upon an enterprise, the 
success of whicn appears exceedingly 
improbable. Ninety-nine perish and are 
forgotten. One missionary succeeds, and 
his success is attributed to supernatural 
interference, because the probabilities 
were so greatly against him. It is 
observed that a long train of political or 
military events ensured the triumph of 
Protestantism^ in certain nations and 
periods. It is forgotten that another 
train of events destroyed the same faith 
in other lands, and paralysed the efforts 
of its noblest martyrs. We are told of 
showers of rain that followed public 
prayer ; but we are not told how often 
prayers for rain proved abortive, or how 
much longer than usual the dry weather 
had already continued when they were 
offered.* As the old philosopher observed, 
the votive tablets of tliose who escaped 
are suspended in the temple, while those 
wno were shipwrecked are forgotten. 

Unfortunately, these inconsistencies do 
not arise simply from intellectual causes. 
A feeling which was intended to be re- 
ligious, but which was in truth deeply 
the reverse, once led men to shrink from 
examining the causes of some of the more 
terrible of physical phenomena, because 
it was thought^ that these should be 
deemed special instances of Divine inter- 
ference, and should, therefore, be re- 
garded as too sacred for investigation,® 

*^The following is a good specimen of *ai guage 
which may sull be uttered, apparently without excitmg 
any protest, from the pulpit in one of the great centres 
of Englisn learning “But we ha\e prajcd, and not 
been beard, at least m this present vsitation. Have 
we deser\ ea to be heard ? In forme- visitat’ons it was 
observed commonly how the cholera lessened from the 
day^ ot the public humiliation. When we dreaded 
famine from long-continued drought, on the morning 
of our prayers the heaven over our head was of brass ; 
the clear burning sky showed no token of change. 
Men looked vrith awe at its unmitigated clearness. In 
the evening was the cloud like a man’s hand ; the relief 
was come " And then the author adds, m a note : 
“This d^enbes what I myself saw on the Sanaay 
morning in Oxford, on returning from the early corr- 
munion at St Mary’s at eight. There was no Ms.ble 
change till the evening," (Pusey’s Miracles of Prayer^ 
preached at Oxford. 1666 ) 

a E.S., “A master of philosophy, traveling with 
others on the way, when a fearful thunderstorm arose, 
checked the fear of his fellows, and aiscowrsed to them 
of the natural reasons of that uproar in the clouds, ana 
&ose sudden flashes wherewith they seemed (out of the 
ignorance of causes) to be too much afFnghted * in the 
midst of his philosophica! discourse he was strucls dead 
with the dreadful eruption which ho slight©^ V^at 
could this be but the finger of that God who wUl have 


In the world of physical science this mode 
of thought has almost vanished, but a 
corresponding sentiment may be often 
detected in the common judgments of 
history. Very many well-meaning men 
— censuring the pursuit of truth in 
the name of the God of Truth — while 
they regard it as commendable and 
religious to collect facts illustrating or 
corroborating the theological theory of 
life, consider it irreverent and wrong to 
apply to those facts, and to that theory, 
the ordinary severity of inductive reason- 
ing. 

What I have written is not in any 
degree inconsistent with the belief that, 
by the dispensation of Providence, moral 
causes have a natural and often over- 
whelming influence upon happiness and 
upon success, nor yet with the belief that 
our moral nature enters into a very real, 
constant, and immediate contact with a 
higher power. Nor does it at all disprove 
the possibility of Divine interference with 
the order even of physical nature. A 
world governed by special acts of inter- 
vention, such as that which medifeval 
theologians imagined, is perfectly con- 
ceivable, though it is probable that most 
impartial enquirers will convince them- 
selves that this is not the system of the 
planet we Inhabit ; and if any instance of 
such interference be sufficiently attested, 
it should not be rejected as intrinsically 
impossible. It is, however, the funda- 
mental error of most writers on miracles, 
that they conflne their attention to two 
points — the possibility of the fact, and 
the nature of the evidence. There is a 
third element, which in these questions 
is of capital importance : the predisposi- 
tion of men in certain stages of society 
towards the miraculous, which is so strong 
that miraculous stories are then invari- 
ably circulated and credited, and which 
makes an amount of evidence that would 
be quite sufficient to establish a natural 
fact, altogether inadequate to establish a 
supernatural one. The positions for 
which I have been contending are that 
a perpetual interference of the Deity with 
the natural course of events is the earliest 
and simplest notion of miracles, and that 
this notion, which is implied in so many 
systems of belief, arose in part from 
an ignorance of the laws of nature, 
and in part also from an incapacity 

hia works rather entertained with wonder and trembling 
than With curious scanning?" (Bishop Hall, 7 ^ 
WorlM^ § vL) 
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for inductive reasoning, which led men 
merely to collect facts coinciding with 
their preconceived opinions, without 
attending to those that were inconsistent 
with them. By this method there is no 
superstition that could not be defended. 
Volumes have been written giving per- 
fectly authentic histories of wars, famines, 
and pestilences that followed the appear- 
ance of comets. There is not an omen, 
not a prognostic, however childish, that 
has not, in the infinite variety of events, 
been occasionally verified ; and to minds 
that are^ under the infiiuence of a super- 
stitious imagination these occasional veri- 
fications more than outweigh all the 
instances of error. Simple knowledge is 
wholly insufficient to correct the disease. 
No one is so firmly convinced of the reality 
of lucky and unlucky days, and of super- 
natural portents, as the sailor, who has 
spent his life in watching the deep, and 
has learnt to read with almost unerring 
skill the promise of the clouds. No one 
is more persuaded of the superstitions 
about fortune than the habitual gambler. 
Sooner than abandon his theory, there is 
no extravagance of hypothesis to which 
the superstitious man will not resort. The 
ancients were convinced that dreams 
were usually supernatural. If the dream 
was verified, this was plainly a prophecy. 
If the event was the exact opposite of 
what the dream foreshadowed, the latter 
was still supernatural, for it was a recog- 
nised principle that dreams should some- 
times be interpreted by contraries. If the 
dream bore no relation to subsequent 
events, unless it were transformed into 
a fantastic allegory, it was still super- 
natural, for allegory was one of the most 
ordinary forms of revelation. If no in- 
genuity of interpretation could find a 
prophetic meaning in a dream, its super- 
natural character was even then not 
necessarily destroyed ; for Homer said 
there was a special portal through which 
deceptive visions passed into the mind, 
and the Fathers declared that it was one 
of the occupations of the daemons to per- 
plex and bewilder us with unmeaning 
dreams. 

To estimate aright the force of the pre- 
disposition to^the miraculous should be 
one of the first tasks of the enquirer into 
its reality ; and no one, I think, can 
examine the subject with impartiality 
without arriving at the conclusion that 
in many periods of history it has been so 
strong as to accumulate around pure 


delusions an amount of evidence far 
greater than would be sufficient to 
establish even improbable natural facts. 
Through the entire duration of pagan 
Rome, it was regarded as an unquestion- 
able truth, established by the most ample 
experience, that prodigies of various 
kinds announced every memorable event, 
and that sacrifices had the power of miti- 
gating or arresting calamity. In the 
Republic, the Senate itself officially veri- 
fied and explained the prodigies ^ In the 
Empire there is not an historian, from 
Tacitus down to the meanest writer in 
the Augustan history, who was not con- 
vinced that numerous prodigies fore- 
shadowed the accession and death of 
every sovereign, and every great cata- 
strophe that fell upon the people. Cicero 
could say with truth that there was not a 
single nation of antiquity, from the 
polished Greek to the rudest savage, 
wffiich did not admit the existence of a 
real art enabling men to foretell the 
future, and that the splendid temples of 
the oracles, which for so many centuries 
commanded the reverence of mankind, 
sufficiently attested the intensity of the 
belief.® The reality of the witch miracles 
was established by a critical tribunal, 
which, however imperfect, was at least 
the most searching then existing in the 
world, by the judicial decisions of the law 
courts of every European country, sup- 
ported by the unanimous voice of public 
opinion, and corroborated by the investi- 
gation of some of the ablest men during 
several centuries. The belief that the 
King’s touch can cure scrofula flourished 
in the most brilliant periods of English 
history.3 It was unshaken by the most 

* Sir C. Lewis, On the Credihihty of Roman Hist, 
vol i. p 

s Cic, Ue Dtvin, Ub. i c. i. 

3 ** The days on which the miracle [of the king’s 
touch] was to be wrought were fixed at sittings of the 
Pnvy Council, and were solemnly notified by the clergy 
to ail the parish churches of the realm When the 
appointed time came, several divines in full jeanonicals 
stood round the canopy of state. The surgcbn of the 
royal household introduced the sick. A passage of 
Mark xvi. was read. When the words ‘ They sh^l lay 
their hands on the sick, and they shall recover,* had 
been pronounced, there was a pause, and one of the 
sick was brought to the king. His Majesty stroked the 
ulcers Then came the Epistle, etc. The Service may 
still be found in the Prayer Books of the reign of Anne. 
Indeed, it was not until some time after the accession of 
George I. that the University of Oxford ceased to 
reprint the office of healing, together with the Liturgy. 
Theologians of eminent learning, abilitjr, and virtue 
gave the sanction of their authority to this mummery, 
and, what is stranger still, medical men of high note 
beheved, or affected to believe, it,. Charles II , in the 
course <V)f his reign, touched near x(:>o,ooo persons . In 
xfiSa he performed the rite 8,500 times. In 1684 the 
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numerous and public^ experiments,. It 
was asserted by the Privy Council, by the 
bishops of two religions, by the general 
voice of the clergy in the palmiest days of 
the English Church, by the University of 
Oxford, and by the enthusiastic assent of 
the people. It survived the ages of the 
Reformation, of Bacon, of Milton, and of 
Hobbes. It was by no means extinct in 
the age of Locke, and would probably 
have lasted still longer, had not the 
change of dynasty at the Revolution 
assisted the tardy scepticism.* Yet there 
is^ now scarcely an educated man who 
will defend these miracles. Considered 
abstractedly, indeed, it is perfectly con- 
ceivable that Providence might have 
announced coming events by prodigies, 
or imparted to someone a miraculous 
power, or permitted evil spirits to exist 
among mankind and assist them in their 
enterprises. The evidence establishing 
these miracles is cumulative, and it is 
immeasurably greater than the evidence 
of many natural facts, such as the earth- 
quakes at Antioch, which no one would 
dream of questioning. We disbelieve the 

throng- was such that six o** seven of the sic.c were 
trampled to death James, m one o: his progfresse^, 
touched Soo persons m the choir of the cathedra* of 
Chester" {yLa.za.u\aiy's History of a kJ, c xi\ ) 

^ One of the surgeons of Charles 11 . naned John 
Brown, whose official duty it was to superintend the 
ceremony, and who assures us that he has witnessed 
many thousands touched, has written an extremely 
curious account of it, called Ckan*i>na Baszltco 7 i 
(LoPit^on, 1684) This miraculous powe'* existed exciu- 
s.iveij’- in the English and French roya! families, being 
den\ ed, in the first, from Edward the Conressor, m the 
second from St Louis A surgeon attested the reality 
of the disease before the miracle was performed The 
king hung a riband with a gold com round the neck ot 
the person touched ; but Brown thinks the gold, though 
possess.ng great virtue, was not essential to the cure 
lie had known cases where the cu-ed person had soid, 
or ceased to wear, the medal, and his disease returned 
The gift was unimpaired b} the Reformation, and an 
obdurate Catholic was conie'^ted on finding that 
Elizabeth, atter the Pope s excommunication, could 
cure his scrofula Francis I cured many persons 
when prisoner in Spam Charles I , when a w-soner, 
cured a man bv his simple benediction, the Puritans 
not permitting him to touch him His blood had the 
same efficacy , and Charges II , when an etPe m the 
Netherlands, still retained iL There were, noweve**, 
some ** Atheists, Sadducecs. and ill-conditioned Phari- 
sees " who even then disbelieved it ; and Brown gives 
the letter of one who went, a complete sceptic, to satisfy 
his friends, and came away cured and converteu. it 
was popularly, but Brown sa\s erroneously, believed 
that the touch was peculiarly efficacious on Good 
Fnday An official register was kept, for every month 
m the reign ot Charles II , ot the persons touched, but 
two years and a-half appear to be wanting. The 
smallest number touched m one year was 2,983 (m 
1669) , the total, in the whole reign, 92,107 Brown 
gives numbers of S|>ecific cases with great detad 
Shakespeare has noticed the power XMacbeih^ Act tv. 
Scene 3). Dr Johnson, when a boy, was touched by 
Queen Anne ; but ht that time few persons^ except 
jacob.tes, believed the miracle. 


miracles, because an overwhelming ex- 
perience proves that m certain intellectual 
conditions, and under the influence of cer- 
tain errors which we are enabled to trace, 
superstitions of this order invariably ap- 
pear and flourish, and that, when these in- 
tellectual conditions have passed, the pro- 
digies as invariably cease, and the whole 
fabric of superstition melts silently away. 

It is extremely difflcult for an ordinary 
man, who is little conversant with the 
writings of the past, and who unconr- 
sciously transfers to other ages the critical 
spirit of his own, to realise the fact that 
histories of the most grotesquely extra- 
vagant nature could, during the space 
of many centuries, be continually pro- 
pounded without either provoking the 
smallest question or possessing the 
smallest truth We may, however, 
understand something of this credulity 
when we remember the diversion of the 
ancient mind from physical science to 
speculative philosophy ; the want of the 
many checks upon error which printing 
affords ; the complete absence of that 
habit of cautious, experimental research 
which Bacon and his contemporaries 
infused into modern philosophy ; and, in 
^Christian times, the theological notion 
jthat the spirit of belief is a virtue, and 
the spirit of scepticism a sin. We must 
remember, too, that before men had 
found the key to the motions of the 
heavenly bodies — before the false theory 
oY the vortices and the true theory of 
grav'itation — when the multitude of appa- 
rently capricious phenomena was very 
great, the notion that the world was 
governed by distinct and isolated in- 
fluences was that which appeared most 
probable even to the most rational intel- 
lect. In such a condition of knowledge 
— which was that of the most enlightened 
days of the Roman Empire — the hypo- 
thesis of universal law was justly regarded 
as a rash and premature generalisation. 
Every enquirer was confronted with in- 
numerable phenomena that were deemed 
plainly miraculous. When Lucretius 
sought to banish the supernatural from 
the universe he was compelled to employ 
much ingenuity in endeavouring to ex- 
plain, by a natural law, why a miracu- 
lous fountain near the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon was hot by night and cola by 
day, and w-hy the temperature of wells 
I was higher in winter than in summer,* 

i ' Lucretius, hb vi. The poet says there are certain 
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Eclipses were supposed by the populace 
to foreshadow calamity ; but the Roman 
soldiers believed that by beating drums 
and cymbals they could cause the moon’s 
disc to regain its brightness.® In obedi- 
ence to dreams, the great Emperor 
Augustus went begging money through 
the streets of Rome,= and the historian 
who records the act himself wrote to 
Pliny entreating the postponement of a 
trial.® The stroke of the lightning was 
art augury/ and its menace was directed 
especially against the great, who cowered 
in abject terror during a thunderstorm. 
Augustus used to guard himself against 
thunder by wearing the skin of a sea- 
calf.® Tiberius, who professed to be a 
complete freethinker, had greater faith 
in laurel leaves/ Caligula was accus- 
tomed during a thunderstorm to creep 
beneath his bed/ During the games in 
honour of Julius Csesar, a comet appear- 
ing for seven days in the sky, the people 
believed it to be the soul of the dead,® 
and a temple was erected in its honour.® 


seeds of fire in the earth, around the water, whicn the 
sun attracts to itself, but which the cold of the night 
represses, and forces back upon the water. 

Ihe fountain of Jupiter Ammon, and many others 
that were deemed miraculous, are noticed by Pliny 
{Hist Nat 11 xo6) 

“ Fly not yet 5 the fount that played 
In times of old through Ammon’s shade, 
Though icy cold by dav it ran, 

Yet still, like souls ot mirth, began 
To burn when night was near 

— Moore’s Melodies 

* Tacit Annul, 1 28 Long afterwards, the people 
of Turin were accustomed to greet every eclipse wkh 
loud cries, and St Maximus of Turin energetically 
combated their superstition, (Ceillier, Htsi. des Auteurs 
sucres, tome \iv p, 607 ) 

® Suet Aug xci 

3 See the answer of the younger Pliny (Ep i 18), 
suggesting that dreams should often be interpreted by 
contraries A great many instances of areams that 
were believed to have been verified are given m Cic. 
{De Divmaitone, hb 1 ) and Valerius Maximus (lib 1 c 
\u ) Marcus Aurelius (Capitolinus) was said to have 
appeared to many persons after his death in dreams, 
and predicted the future 

4 'The augurs had noted eleven kinds of lightning 
with different significations (Pltny, Hist. Nat li 53 ) 
Plmy says all nations agree in clapping their hands 
when it lightens (xxvui, 5) Cicero^ verjr shrewdly 
remarked that the Roman considered lightning a good 
omen when it shone upon his left, while the Greeks and 
barbarians believed it to be auspicious when it was 
upon the right ^ (Cic, £>e Dimnat, li 39 ) When Con- 
stantine prohibited all other forms of magic, he espe- 
cially authorised that which was intended to avert hail 
and lightning {Cod, Theod, lib ix. tit. xvi, 1 . 3 ) 

5 Suet. Aug, xc. 

® Ibtd, Tiber, Ixix The virtue of laurel leaves, and 
of the skin of a sea-calf, as preservatives against 
lightning, are noticed by Pliny {Hist Nat 11 56), who 
also says (xv. 40) that the laurel leaf is believed to ha\ e 
a natural antipathy to fire, which it shows by its angry 
crackling when in contact with that element 

7 Suet. Calig li 

8 Suet Jul, Cees Ixxxvui. 

i Phn. Hist, ^ Nat, ii. 33. 




Sometimes we find this credulity broken 
by curious inconsistencies of belief, or 
semi -rationalistic explanations. Livy, 
who relates with perfect faith innumer- 
rible prod^^Ies, has observed, neverthe- 
less, that the more prodig-ies are believed 
the more they are announced.® Those 
who admitted most fully the reality of 
the oracles occasionally represented them 
as natural, contending that a prophetic 
faculty was innate in all men, though 
dormant in most ; that it might be 
quickened into action by sleep, by a pure 
and ascetic life, or in the prostration that 
precedes death, or in the delirium pro- 
duced by certain vapours ; and that the 
gradual enfeebling of the last was the 
cause of the cessation of the oracles,® 
Earthquakes were believed to result from 
supernatural interpositions, and to call 
for expiatory sacrifices, but at the same 
time they had direct natural antecedents. 


X **Prodtgiaeo anno multa nuntiata sunt, quae quo 
magis credebant simplices ac rehgiosi homines eo plura 
nuntiabantur’' (xxiv lo) Compare with this the 
remark of Cicero on the oracles “ Quando autem ilia 
VIS evanuit ? An postquam homines minus creduh esse 
coeperunt ? " {De Hiv, li, 57 ) 

® This theory, which is developed at length by the 
Stoic, in the first book of the I>e Dvoinatwne of Cicero, 
g:rew out of the pantheistic notion that the human soul 
is a part of the Deity, and therefore by nature a parti- 
cipator in the Divine attribute of prescience. The 
so.ul, however, was crushed W the weight of the body ; 
and there were two ways of evoking its prescience — 
the ascetic way, which attenuates Ime body, and the 
magical way, which stimulates the soul, Apollonius 
declared that his power of prophe^ was not due to 
magic, but solely to his abstinence from animal food. 
(Philost Ap of Tyana, vut 5 ) Among those who 
bt-lieved the oracles there were two theories. The first 
was that they were inspired by dasmons or spirits of a 
degree lower than the gods. The second was that 
the> were due to the action of certain vapours which 
emanated from the caverns beneath the temples, and 
which, by throwing the priestess into a state of delirium, 
evoked her prophetic powers The first theory was 
that of the Platomsts, and it was adopted by the 
Christians, who, however, changed the signification of 
the word daemon The second theory, which appears 
to be due to Aristotle (l^altus, Riponse h. V Histoire 
des Oracles, p. 13a), is noticed by Cic. De Dw i 19; 
Pim, H N \\ 05 ; and others It is closely allied to 
the modern behef in clairvoyance Plutarch, m his 
treatise on the decline of the oracles, attributes that 
decline sometimes to the death of the daemons (who 
were believed to be mortal), and sometimes to the 
exhaustion of the vapours The oracles themselves, 
according to Porphyry (Fontenelle, Hist, des OtacLs, 
pp 220-333, first ed ), attributed it to the second cause, 
lambhchus {De Myst, § iii c. xi.) combines both 
theories, and both are very dearly stated m the follow- 
ing curious passage: “Quamquam Platoni credam 
inter deos atque homines, natura et loco medias ^uas- 
dam divorum potestates intersitas, easque divmationes 
cunctas et magorum miracula gubernare. Quin et 
illud mecum reputo, posse ammum humanum, prseser- 
tnn, puerilem et sunplicem, seu carminum avocamento, 
sive odorum delenimento, soporan, et ad oblivionem 
prassentium externan et paulisper remota corporis 
memoria, redi^i ac redire ad naturam suam, quae est 
immortals scilicet et divina ; atque ita veluti quodam 
sopore, futura rerum praesagire," (Apuleius, Apolog,) 
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The Greeks beiieved that they were caused 
by subl erranean v/aters, and they accord- 
ingly sacriSced to Poseidon. The Romans 
were uncertain as to their physical ante- 
cedents, and therefore inscribed no name 
on the altar of expiation.* Pythagoras 
is said to have attributed them to the 
stragglings of the dead.* Pliny, after a 
long discussion, decided that they were 
produced by air forcing itself through 
fissures of the earth, but he immediately 
proceeds to assert that they are invari- 
ably the precursors of calamity. ^ The 
same writer, having recounted the 
triumph of astronomers in predicting and 
explaming eclipses, bursts into an elo- 
quent apostrophe to those great men 
who had thus reclaimed man from the 
dominion of superstition, and in high 
and enthusiastic terms urges them to 
pursue still further their labour in break- 
ing the thraldom of ignorance.*® A few 
chapters later he professes his unhesi- 
tating belief in the ominous character of 
comets.5 The notions, too, of magic and 
astrology were detached from all theo- 
logical belief, and naght be found among 
many who were absolute atheists.® 

These few examples will be saificient 
to show how fully the Roman soil was 
prepared for the reception of miraculous 
histories, even after the writings of Cicero 
and Seneca, in the brilliant days of 
Augustus and the Antonines, The feeble- 
ness of the uncultivated mind, which 
cannot rise above material conceptions, 
had indeed passed away, the legends of 
the popular theology had lost all power 
over the educated, but at the same time 
an absolute ignorance of physical science 
and of inductive reasoning remained 
The facility of belief that was manifested 
by some of the most eminent men, even 
on matters that were not deemed super- 
natural, can only be realised by those 
w'ho have an intimate acquaintance with 
their works. Thus, to give but a few 
examples, that great naturalist whom I 
have so often cited tells us with the 
utmost gravity how the fiercest lion 

J Aui. Cell. JVoci u. 28 Flo'-us, however u 

jg), mentions a Roman greneral aopeacing’ thu goddess 
Eartn on the occasion ot an earthquake tnat occurred 
during a battle. 

a i£Uan, Hisi* Va,r, iv. 17. 

3 Hist Xai 11 . 81 -^ 

*. loid n, 9. ^ 5 Imd, ii 23. 

^ I have referred in the la-^t chapter to a staking 
passage of Am. Marcellinus on this combination. Tae , 
reader may find some curious instances of the superst.- | 
tioas of Roman sceptics in Champagny, Lgs Antontns^ j 
tome lu. p. 46. 


trembles at the crowing of a cock , * how 
elephants celebrate their religious cere- 
monies ; * how the stag draws serpents by 
its breath from their holes, and then 
tramples them to death ; s how the sala- 
mander is so deadly that the food cooked 
in water, or the fruit grown on trees it 
has touched, are fatal to man ; ** how, 
when a ship is flying before so fierce 
a tempest that no anchors or chains can 
hold it, if only the remora or echinus 
fastens on its keel, it is arrested in its 
course, and remains motionless and rooted 
among the waves. s On matters that 
would appear the most easily verified he 
was equally confident. Thus, the human 
saliva, he assures us, has many mys- 
terious properties. If a man, especially 
when fasting, spits into the throat of a 
serpent, it is said that the animal speedily 
dies.® It is certain that to anoint the 
eyes with spittle is a sovereign remedy 
against ophthalmia. ? If a pugilist, 
having struck his adversary, spits into 
his ov/n hand, the pain he caused in- 
stantly ceases. If he spits into his hand 
before striking, the blow is the more 
severe.® Aristotle, the greatest naturalist 
of Greece, had observed that it was a 
curious fact that on the sea-shore no 
animal ever dies except during the ebbing 
of the tide. Several centuries later Pliny, 
the greatest naturalist of an empire that 
was washed by many tidal seas, directed 
his attention to this statement. He de- 
clared that, after careful observations 
which had been made in Gaul, it had 
been found to be inaccurate, for what 
Aristotle stated of all animals was in fact 
only true of man.^ It was in 1727 and 
the two following years that scientific 
observations made at Rochefort and at 
Brest finally dissipated the delusion.*® 

Volumes might be filled with illus- 
trations of how readily, in the most 
enlightened days of the Roman Empire, 
strange, and especially miraculous, tales 
were believed, even under circumstances 

* Piln> , X.ii Nai, vui. 19. This^ is also mentioned 
by Lucretius * vni. t, 

3 VI 1. 5c, This, was one of the reasons why the early 
Christians sometimes adopted the stag as a symbol of 
Christ 

4 XXIX. 23 5 XXXli. 1. ^ vH, 2 

1 xxvni 7. The blind man restored to sight by 
Vespasian was cured by anointing his eyes with 
spittle. (Suet. Vesp»*j\ Tacit Hist iv. 81.) 

8 Ibid* The custom of spitting in the hand before 
striking still exists among pugilists. 

9 U. lOl, 

*0 Legendre, TraiU de V O^mion^ \x>me li p. xy. The 
£,uperstition is, however, said stIU to linger in many 
sca-coast towns. 
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that would appear to give every facility 
for the detection of the imposture. In 
the field of the supernatural, however, it 
should be remembered that a movement, 
which I have traced in the last chapter, 
had produced a very exceptional amount 
of credulity during the century and a half 
that preceaed the conversion of Constan- 
tine. Neither the writings of Cicero and 
Seneca, nor even those of Pliny and 
Plutarch, can be regarded as fair samples 
of the belief of the educated. The Epi- 
curean philosophy which rejected, the 
Academic philosophy which doubted, and 
the Stoic philosophy which simplified and 
sublimated superstition, had alike dis- 
appeared. The Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius closed the period of Stoical 
influence, and the Dialogues of Lucian 
were the last solitary protest of expiring 
scepticism.* The aim of the philosophy 
of Cicero had been to ascertain truth by 
the free exercise of the critical powers. 
The aim of the Pythagorean philosophy 
was to attain the state of ecstasy, and to 
purify the mind by religious rites. Every 
philosopher soon plunged into magical 
practices, and was encircled, in the eyes 
of his disciples, with a halo of legend. 
Apollonius of Tyana, whom the pagans 
opposed to Christ, had raised the dead, 
healed the sick, cast out devils, freed a 
young man from a lamia or vampire 
with whom he was enamoured, prophe- 
sied, seen in one country events that were 
occurring in another, and filled the world 
with the fame of his miracles and of his 
sanctity.® A similar power, notwith- 

* Lucian is believed to have died about two years 
before Marcus Aurelius. 

« See bia very curious Life by Philostratus This 
Life was writteh at the request of Julia Domna, the 
wife of Septimus Severus, whether or not with the 
intention or opposing^ the Gospel narrative is a ques- 
tion still fiercely discussed. Amon^: the most recent 
Church historians, Pressens^ maintains the affirmative, 
and Neander the negative.^ Apollonius was born at 
nearly the same time as Christ, but outlived Domitian. 
The traces of bis influence arc widely spread through 
the literature of the Empire. Eunapius calls him 
** ’AiroWt&viosf 6 dic TvdvtaUf oiKirt ^CK6<ro^os 
6XX Tt BeQv re Kal dv$pd>irov 
(Lives of ihe Sot>hisis) Xiphilin relates (Ixvii iS) 
the story, told also by Philostratus, how Apollonius, 

^ being at Ephesus, saw the assassination of Domitian 
at Rome* Alexander Severus placed {^mpndtus 
Severwi^ the statue of Apollomus wim those of 
Orpheus, Abraham, and Christ, for worship in his 
oratory. Aurelian was reported to have been diverted 
from his intention of destroying Tirana by the ghost of 
the philosopher, who appeared m bis tent, rebuked him, 
and saved the city (Vopiscus, Aurelian ) ; and, lastly, 
the pagan philosopher Hierocles wrote a book opposing 
Apollonius to Christ, which was answered by Eusebius. 
The Fathers of the fourth century always spoke of him 
as a great magician. Some curious passages on the 
subject are collected by M. Chassang, in the iotroduo- 


standing his own disclaimer, was popu- 
larly attributed to the Platonist Apuleius,* 
Lucian has left us a detailed account of 
the impostures by which the philosopher 
Alexander endeavoured to acquire the 
fame of a miracle- worker.® When a 
magician plotted against Plotinus his 
spells recoiled miraculously against him- 
self; and when an Egyptian priest en- 
deavoured by incantations to evoke the 
guardian dsemon of the philosopher, 
instead of a daemon the temple of Isis 
was irradiated by the presence of a god.* 
Porphyry was said to have expelled an 
evil daemon from a bath.'* It was reported 
among his disciples that when lamblichus 
prayed he was raised (like the saints of 
another creed) ten cubits from the ground, 
and that his body and his dress assumed 
a golden hue.® It was well known that 
he had at Gadara drawn forth from the 
waters of two fountains their guardian 
spirits, and exhibited them in bodily form 
to his disciples.® A woman named 
Sospitra had been visited by two spirits 
under the form of aged Chaldeans, and 
had been endowed with a transcendent 
beauty and with a superhuman know- 
ledge. Raised above all human frailties, 
save only love and death, she was able to 
see at once the deeds which were done tn 
every land, and the people, dazzled by her 
beauty and her wisdom, ascribed to her a 
share of the omnipresence of the Deity. ^ 

tion to his French translatioa of the work of Philo- 
stratus. 

I See his defence against the^ charge of ^ magic. 
Apuleius, who was at once a brilliant rhetorician, the 
wnter of an extremely curious novel (The Meiantor* 
phases^ or Golden Ass), and of many other works, and 
an indefatigable student of the relip^ious mysteries of 
his time, lived through the reigns ot Hadrian and his 
two successors. Alter bis death his fame was for 
about a century apparently eclipsed ; and it has been 
noticed as very remarkable that Tertullian, who 
lived a generation after Apuleius, and who,^ like 
him, was a Cartba^nian, has never even mentioned 
him. Dunng the lourth century his reputation re- 
vived, and Lactantius, St. Jerome, and St Aug*ustine 
relate that many miracles were attributed to him, and 
that he was placed by the pagans on a level with 
Christ, and regarded by some as even a greater 
ma^cian. See the sketch of his life by M. Betolaud 
prefixed to the Panckoucke edition of his works. 

® Lefe of Alexander, There is an extremely curious 
picture of the religious jugglers who were wandering 
about the Empire, in the eighth and ninth books of 
the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. See, too, Juvenal, 
Sat, vi. 510-585. 

3 Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus, 

4 Eunapius, Porpk, 

5 Ibid, Iamb, lamblichus himself only laughed at 
the report^ 

6 Eunapius, Iamb 

7 See her life in Eunapius, CEdeseus, ^lian and the 
rhetorician Aristides are also full of the wildest prodi- 
gies. Tliwre is an interesting dissertation on this sub- 
let in Fnedlasnder (Trad, Franc, tome iv.pp. xyT-xSfi), 
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Christianity floated into the Roman Em- 
pire on the ivave of credulity that brought 
with it this long train of Oriental super- 
"i^Utions and legends. In its moral aspect 
it was broadly distinguished from the 
systems around It, but its miracles were 
accepted by both friend and foe as the ! 
ordinary accompaniments of religious 
teaching. The Jews, in the eyes of thep 
pagans, had long been proverbial fori 
their credulity,* and the Christians in-'j 
hented a double measure of their reputa-i 
tion. Nor is it possible to deny that in the 
matter of the miraculous the reputation 
was desen^ed. Among the pagans t|ie 
theory of Euhemerus, who believed the 
gods to be but deified men, had been the 
stronghold of the scept.cs, while the 
Platonic notion of daemons was adopted 
by the more believing philosophers. The 
, Christian teachers combined both theories, 
maintaining that deceased kings had 
wCiiginaliy supplied the names of delbes, 
^but that malevolent daemons had taken 
Ithelr places ; and without a single ex- 
jCeption the Fathers maintained the reality 
"of the pagan miracles as fully as their 
QwnI Tlie oracles, as we have seen, had 
been ridiculed and rejected by numbers 
of the philosophers, but the Christians 
unanimously admitted their reality. They 
appealed to a long series of oracles as 
predictions of their faith ; and there is, I 
believe, no example of the denial of their 
supernatural character in the Christian 
Church till 1696, when a Dutch Ana- 
baptist minister named Van Dale, in a 
re.narkabie book,- vvmich was abridged 
and translated by Fontenelle, asserted, 
in opposition to the unanimous voice of 
ecclesiastical authority, that they were 
simple impostures — a theory which is 
now almost universally accepted. To 
suppose that men who held these opinions 
were capable, in the second or third cen- 

’ “ Credat j udsEus Apella " (Hor So./ v 100) 

* Th:s appears from all the writing's of Uie Fathers 
There were, ho\ve\e-, two forn?s of Pagan m.rac’es 
about wh.ch there -^i^as some nes.tatxon m the earl> 
Charcn— the beneficent ra.racle of nealmg and the 
miracle of prophecy Concerning the first, the common 
op-oion was that the daemons only cured diseases they 
had themselves caused, or that at least, if they e\er 
(lit ordei to ecthra’ men more efiectually ) cured purely 
natural djsea&es, they did it by natural means, which 
their super’oi knowledge and oower placed at their 
oisposal Concerning prophecy, it was the opinion ot 
some of the Fathers that intuitive prescience was a 
DiMne prerogative, and that the p-escience of the 
daemons was only acquired by observation Their 
immense knowledge enabled tnem to forecast events 
to a degree far transcending human faculties, and they 
employed this power in the oracles. , 

S xJi Orzstne Progressu Idolatries ( Amsterda m). 


turies, of ascertaining with any degree 
of Just confidence whether miracles had 
taken place in Judaea in the first century, 
is grossly absurd ; nor would the con- 
viction of their reality have made any 
great impression on their minds at a time 
when miracles were supposed to be so 
abundantly diffused. 

In truth, the question of the reality of 
the Jewish miracles must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from that of the conversion of 
the Roman Empire. With the light that 
IS furniahed to us by modern investiga- 
tions and habits of thought, we weigh the 
testimony of the Jewish writers ; but 
most of the more judicious of modern 
apologists, considering the extreme cre- 
dulity of the Jewish people, decline to 
make the question simply one of evidence, 
and occupy themselves chiefly in en- 
deavouring to show that miracles are 
possible, that those recorded in the 
Biblical narratives are related in such a 
manner, and are so interwoven )vith the 
texture of a simple and artless narrative, 
as to carry with them an internal proof 
of their reality ; that they differ in kind 
from later miracles, and especially^ that 
the character and destinies of Christianity 
are such as to render its miraculous 
origin antecedently probable. But in the 
ages when the Roman Empire was chiefly 
converted, all sound and discriminating 
historical investigation of the evidence of 
the early miracles was impossible, nor 
was any large use made of those mir- 
acles as proofs of the religion. The 
rhetorician Arnobius is probably the only 
one of the early apologists who gives, 
among the evidences of the faith, any 
prominent place to the miracles of Christ.* 
When evidential reasoning was employed, 
it was usually an appeal not to miracles, 
but to prophecy. But here again the 
opinions of the patristic age must be pro- 
nounced absolutely worthless. To prove 
that events had taken place in Judsea, 
accurately corresponding with the pro- 
phecies, or that the prophecies were 
themselves genuine, were both tasks far 
transcending the critical powers of the 
Roman converts. The wild extravagance 
of fantastic allegory, commonly connected 
with Origen, but which appears at a 
much earlier date in the writings of 
(Justin Martyr and Irenseus, had thrown 
>the interpretation of prophecy into hope- 

» This characteristic of early Christian apologry is 
torciDly exhibited by Presseas6, Htot des trots premiers 
Sieelesi ams sene, tome u. 
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less confusion, while the deliberate and ap- 
parently perfectly unscrupulous forgery of 
a whole literature, destined to further the 
propagation either of Christianity as a 
whole or of some particular class of 
, tenets that had arisen within its border,* 

\ made criticism at once pre-eminently 
, diOicult and necessary. A long senes of 
oracles were cited, predicting in detail 
the sufferings of Christ. The prophecies 
forged by the Christians, and attributed 
by’them to the heathen Sibyls, were ac- 
cepted as genuine by the entire Church, 
and were continually appealed to as 
among the most powerful evidences of 
'the faith. Justin Martyr declared that il| 

^ was by the instigation of daemons that i<| 
had been made a capital offence to read 
them.® Clement of Alexandria preserved 
the tradition that St. Paul had urged tha 
brethren to study them . 3 Celsus desigi 
nated the Christians Sibyllists, oil| 
account of the pertinacity with which| 
they insisted upon tliem/ Constantina 
the Great adduced them in a soleniit 
speech before the Council of Nice.s St.' 
Augustine notices that the Greek word 
for a fish, which, containing the iniliali 
letters of the name and titles of Christ] 
had been adopted by the early Church as 
its sacred symbol, contains also the initial 
letters of some prophetic lines ascribed ta 
the Sibyl of Erythra ® The pagans, it id 
true, accused their opponents of havingl 
forged or interpolated these prophecies , 
but there was not a single Christian! 
writer of the patristic period who dis-| 
puted their authority, and there were very 
few even of the most illustrious who did 
not appeal to them. Unanimously ad- 
mitted by the Church of the Fathers, they^! 
were unanimously admitted during the 
.Middle Ages, and an allusion to them 
ipassed into the most beautiful lyric of the 
'Missal. It was only at the period of the 
Reformation that the great but unhappy 
Castellio pointed out many passages in 
them which could not possibly be genuine. 
He was followed, in the first years of the 

* The immense number of these forged writings is 
noticed by all candid hi&tonans. and there is> I believe, 
only one instanceof any attempt being made to prevent 
this pious fraud. A pnest was degraded for having 
forged some voyages of St Paul and St. Theda. 
"(Tert Dt B&pHwio, 17.) 

a Apol, 1. 3 Strom vi. c. 5. 

4 Origen, Cont Cels, v, 

5 OrtUio (aoud Euseb.) xv:u, 

6 Ds Ctv. xvm 83. 

7 Constantine, Oratzo xix. “ His testimonus quidam 
revicti solent eo confugere ut aiant non esse ilia 
carmina Sibyllina, sed a nostns conficta atque com- 
posita.’* (Lactant. Div, Inst. iv. !$•) 


seventeenth century, by a Jesuit named 
Possevin, who observed that the Sibyls 
were known to have lived at a later 
period than Moses, and that many pas- 
sages in the Sibylline books purported to 
have been written before Moses, Those 
passages, therefore, he said, were intei- 
polated ; and he added, with a character- 
istic sagacity, that they had doubtless 
been inserted by Satan, for the purpose 
of throwing suspicion upon the books * 
It was in 1649 that a French Protestant 
minister, named Blondel, ventured for 
the first time in the Christian Church to 
denounce these writings as deliberate and 
clumsy forgeries, and after much angry 
controversy his sentiment has acquired 
an almost undisputed ascendency in 
criticism. 

But although the opinion of the Roman 
converts was extremely worthless^ when 
dealing with past history or with literary 
criticism, there was one branch of mir- 
acles concerning which their position was 
somewhat different. Contemporary mir 
acles, often of the most extraordinary 
character, but usually of the nature of 
visions, exorcisms, or healing the sick, 
were from the time of Justin Martyr uni- 
formly represented by the Fathers as 
existing among them,® and they continue 
steadily along the path of history, till in 
the pages of Evagnus and Theodoret, in 
the Lives of Hilarion and Paul, by St. 
Jerome, of Antony, by St. Athanasius, 
and of Gregory Thaumaturgus, by his 
namesake of Nyssa, and in the Dialogues 
of St. Gregoiy the Great, they attain as 
grotesque an extravagance as the wildest 
mediaeval legends. Few things are more 
strilring than the assertions hazarded on 
this matter by some of the ablest of the 
Fathers. Thus, St. Irenaeus assures us 
that all Christians possessed the power of 
working miracles ; that they prophesied, 
cast out devils, healed the sick, and some- 
times even raised the dead ; that some 
who had been thus resuscitated lived for 
many years among them, and that it 
would be impossible to reckon the 
wonderful acts that were daily per- 
formed, 3 St, Epiphanius tells us that 
some rivers and fountains were annually 
transformed into wine, in attestation of 
i the miracle of Cana ; and he adds that 


* Antomus Possevinus., Apparaiiis Sacer(i6o6), verb, 
“ Sibylla.” 

® This subject IS fully treated by Middleton in his 
Free Enquiry, whom I nave closely followed, 

3 Irenffius, Conir Hares, ii 3^ 
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he had hsmsslf drunk of one of these 
fountamSj and his brethren of another.* 
St. Augustine notices that miracles were 
less frequent and less widely known than 
formerly, but that many still occurred, 
and some of them he had himself wit- 
nessed. Whenever a miracle was re- 
ported, he ordered that a special exami- 
nation into its circumstances should be 
made, and that the depositions of the 
witnesses should be read publicly to the 
people. He tells us, besides many other 
miracles, that Gamaliel in a dream re- 
vealed to a priest named Lucianus the 
place where the bones of St. Stephen 
were buried ; that those bones, being 
thus discovered, were brought to Hippo, 
the diocese of which St Augustine was 
bislpp ; that they raised five dead persons 
to life ; and that, although only a portion 
of the miraculous cures they effected had 
been registered, the certificates drawn up 
in two years in the diocese, and by the 
orders of the saint, were nearly seventy. 
In the adjoining diocese of Calama they 
were incomparably more numerous.* In 
the height of the great conflict between 
St. Ambrose and the Arian Empress 
Justina, the saint declared that it had 
been revealed to him by an irresistible 
presentiment — or, as St. Augustine, who 
was present on the occasion, says, in a 
dream — that relics were burled in a spot 
which he indicated. The earth being 
removed, a tomb was found filled with 
blood, and containing two gigantic 
skeletons, with their heads severed from 
their bodies, which were pronounced to 
be those of St. Ger\'asius and St. Pro- 
tasius, two martyrs of remarkable physi- 
cal dimensions, who were said to have 
suffered about 300 years before. To prove 
that they were genuine relics, tlie bones 
were brought in contact with a blind 
man, who was restored to sight, and 
with demoniacs, who were cured ; the 
daemons, however, in the first place, ac- 
knowledging that the relics were genuine; 
that St. Ambrose was the deadly enemy 
of the powers of hell ; that the Trini- 
tarian doctrine was true ; and that those 
who rejected it would infallibly be 
damned. The next day St. Ambrose 
delivered an invective against all who 
questioned the miracle. St. Augustine 
recorded it in his works, and spread the 
worship of the saints through Africa. 

* Epiphan. Adv* Hteres* u, 30. * | 

« St. Au^ D 4 Ctv, xxu, S. 


The transport of enthusiasm with which 
the miracles were greeted at Milan en- 
abled St. Ambrose to overcome every 
obstacle ; but the Arians treated them 
with a derisive incredulity, and declared 
that the pretended demoniacs had been 
bribed by the saint.* ^ 

Statements of this kind, which are 
selected from very many that are equally 
positive, though not equally precise, sug- 
gest veins of thought of obvious interest 
and importance. We are now, however, 
only concerned with the fact that, with 
the exception of one or two isolated mir- 
acles, such as the last I have noticed, and 
of one class of miracles which I shall 
proceed to describe, these prodigies, 
whether true or false, were wrought for 
the exclusive edification of confirmed 
believers. The exceptional miracles were 
those of exorcism, which occupied a very 
singular position in the early Church. 
The belief that certain diseases were in- 
flicted by Divine agency was familiar to 
the ancients, but among the early Greeks 
the notion of diabolical possession ap- 
pears to have been unknown. A daemon, 
in the philosophy of Plato, though in- 
ferior to a deity, was not an evil spirit, 
and it is extremely doubtful whether the 
existence of evil daemons was^ known 
either to the Greeks or Romans till about 
the time of the advent of Christ.* The 
belief was introduced with the Oriental 
superstitions which then poured into 
Rome, and it brought in its train the 
nouons of possession and exorcism. The 
Jews, who in their own country appear to 
have regarded it as a most ordinary 
occurrence to meet men walking about 
visibly possessed by devils, and who pro- 
fessed to have learnt from Solomon the 
means of expelling them, soon became 
the principal exorcists, accomplishing 
their feats partly by adjuration, and 
partly by means of a certain miraculous 
root named Baaras. Josephus assures us 
that he had himself, in the reign of Ves- 
pasian, seen a Jew named Eleazar draw- 
ing by these means a daemon through the 
nostrils of a possessed person, who fell to 
the ground on tlie accomplishment of the 

* This history i# related by St. Ambrose in a letter to 
hi<t sister Marcellina ; by St. Faulinus of Nola. in his 
qf Ambrose^ and by St Augustine, JDe CiV, Dsty 
zxii S ; Confess* ix* 7. 

a Plutarch thoujgrht they were known by Plato, but 
this opinion baa £^a much questioned. See a very 
learned discussion on the subject in Farmer’s Dtsserieo- 
tvm. on Mtraeks* pp. 11^x40 ; and Fontenelle, Hist* 
des Oracles* pp. afS, sy. Porphyty speaks much of evil 
dmmons. 
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miracle ; while, u|3on the command of the 
the devil, to prove that it had 
really left its^ victim, threw down a cup 
of water which had been placed at a 
distance/ The growth of Neo-Platon- 
ism and kindred philosophies greatly 
strengthened the belief, and some of the 
later^ philosophers, as well as many 
religious charlatans, practised exorcism. 
But, of ail classes, the Christians became 
in this respect the most famous. From 
the tinie oi Justin Martyr, for about two 
centuries, there is, I believe, not a single 
Christian writer who does not solemnly 
and explicitly assert the reality and fre- 
quent employment of this power ; ® and 
although, after the Council of Laodicea, 
the instances became less numerous, they 
by no means ceased. The Christians 
fully recognised the supernatural power 
possessed by the Jewish and Gentile exor- 
cists, but they claimed to be in many 
respects their superiors. By the simple 
sign of the cross, or by repeating the 
name of their Master, they professed to 
be able to cast out devils which had 
resisted all the enchantments of pagan 
exorcists, to silence the oracles, to compel 
the dsemons to confess the truth of the 
Christian faith. Sometimes their power 
extended still further. Dsemons, we are 
told, were accustomed to enter into 
animals, and these also were expelled by 
the Christian adjuration, St, Jerome, in 
his Life of Si. Htlanon^ has given us a 
graphic account of the courage with 
which that saint confronted, and the suc- 
cess with which he relieved, a possessed 

X Jo&ephus, Anhg, vin a, § s 

a This very cunous subject U fully treated by Baltus 
{R^ponse h. VHntoire des Oracles, Strasiburgr, 1707, 

f ubhshed anonymously in reply 10 Van Dale and 
ontenelle), who believed m the re.i,lity of the pa^an 
as well as the patristic miracles , by Bingrham (A/iii- 
gmites cf the Chrtsitan Chnrch, voL 1. pp, 3»C>“3a4), 
who thinks the pagran and Jewish exorcists were im- 
postors, but not the Christians , and by Middleton 
\Free Enquiry, pp, 80-96), who disbelieves in all the 
exorci<$ts after the apostolic times. It has also been 
the sublet ot a special controversy m England, earned 
on by Dodwell, Church, Farmer, and others. Arch- 
deacon Church says: ‘"If we cannot vindicate them 
[tne Fathers of the first three centuries] on this article, 1 
their credit must be lost for ever; and we must be 
obliged to decline all further defence of them. It is 
impossible for any words more strongly to express a 
claim to this miracle than those used by all the best 
writers of the second and third centuries,’* (Vtndtca- 
tton of the Miracles 0/ the First Three Centuries, p. 
>99.) So, also, Baltus : De tous les anciens auteurs 
ecclesiastiques, n’y en ayant pas un qui n'ait parl6 de 
ce pouvoir admirable que les Chrdtiens avoient de 
ebasser les demons” (g. 896). Gregorjr of Tours 
desenbes exorcism as sumciently common in his time, 
and mentions having himself seen a monk named 
Julian cure by his words a possessed person, {iiist. 
IV, 3a.) 


camel.* In the reign of Julian, the very 
bones of the martyr Babylas were 
sufficient to silence the oracle of Daphne ; 
and when, amid the triumphant chants 
of the Christians, the relics, by the com- 
mand of Julian, weie removed, the light- 
ning descended from heaven and con- 
sumed the temple.® St. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus having expelled the daemons 
from an idol temple, the priest, finding 
his means of subsistence destroyed, came 
to the saint, imploring him to permit the 
oracles to be renewed. St. Gregory, who 
was then on his journey, wrote a note 
containing the words Satan, return,” 
which was immediately obeyed, and the 
priest, awe-struck by the miracle, was con- 
verted to Christianity. s Tertullian, writ- 
ing to the pagans in a time of persecu- 
tion, in language of the most deliberate 
earnestness, challenges his opponents to 
bring forth any person who is possessed 
by a daemon or any of those virgins or 
prophets who are supposed to be inspired 
by a divinity. He asserts that, in reply 
to the interrogation of any Christian, the 
daemons will be compelled to confess 
their diabolical character ; he invites the 
pagans, if it be otherwise, to put the 
Christian immediately to death ] and he 
proposes this as at once the simplest 
and most decisive demonstration of the 
faith.^ Justin Martyr, ^ Origen,® Lac- 
tantius,^ Athanasius,® and Minucius 

* ViU Hilar, Ongen notices that cattle were some- 
times possessed by aevils. See Middleton’s Free En* 
qmry, pp 88, 89. 

3 The miracle of St. Babylas is the subject of a 
homily by St. Chrysostom, and is related at length by 
Theodoret, Sozomen, and Socrates* Libanius men- 
tions that, by command of Julian, the bones pf St. 
Babylas were removed from the temple The Chris- 
tians said the temple was destroyed by lightning; the 
pagans declared it was burnt by the Christians, and 
Julian ordered measures of reprisal to be taken. Amm. 
Marcellinus, however, mentions a report that the fire 
was caused accidentally by one of the numerous candles 
enmloyed in the ceremony. The people of Antioch 
defied the emperor by chanting, as they removed the 
relics, '‘Confounded be all they that trust in graven 
images.” 

3 See the Life qf Gyegoty Thaunutiurgus, by 
Gregory of Nyssa. St. Gregory the Great assures us 
{Dial iu. xo) that Sabinus, Bishop of Placentia, wrote 
a letter to the River Po, which had overflowed its banks 
and flooded some church lands When the letter was 
thrown into the stream the waters at once subsided. 

4 ** Edatur hic ahqms sub tribunalibus vestns, quern 
dsemone agi constet. Jussus a quohbet Christiano 
loqui spiritus ille, tarn se dasmonem confitebltur de 
vero, quant alibi^ deum de falso,^ j®que producatur 
altquis ex iis qui de deo pati existimantur, qui ans 
inhalantes numen de nidore concipiunt . . .^msi se 
deemones confessi^ fuennt, Chnstiano mentiri non 
audentes, ibidem illius ^Christiani procacissimi san- 

f uinem fundite. Quid isto opere manifestius? quid 
sec probatione fid^us?” (Tert. A^ol, xxiii.) 

5 aPoI u ; Trypho. ® Coni. Cels, viu 

y Inst, Dvo, iv. ay. ® Life of Antony* 
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Felix,* all In language equally solemn 
and explicit, call upon the pagans 
to form their opinions from the confes- 
^ sions wrung from their own gods. We < 
hear from them that when a Chrlstiam 
began to pray, to make the sign of thei 
cross, or to utter the name of his Master 
:n the presence of a possessed or inspired 
pe'-son, the latter, by screams and fright- 
ful contortions, exhibited the torture that ' 
was inflicted, and by this torture the evil 
spirit was compelled to avow its nature. 
Several of the Christian writers declare 
that this was generally known to the 
pagans, in one respect, it was observed, 
the miracle of exorcism was especially 
available for evidential purposes ; for, as 
daemons would not expel daemons, it was 
the only miracle which was necessarily 
divine. 

It would be curious to examine the 
manner which the challenge was re- 
ceived by the pagan writers ; but, un- 
happily, the writings which were directed 
against the fa.th having been destroyed 
by the Christian emperors, oar means of 
information on this point are very scanty. 
Some information, however, we possess, 
and it would appear to show that, among 
the educated classes at least, these 
phenomena did not extort any great 
admiration. The eloquent silence about 
diabolical possession observed by the 
early philosophers when discussing such 
questions as the nature of the soul and 
of the spiritual world, decisively shows 
that in their time possession had not 
assumed any great prominence or ac- 
quiied any general credence. Plutarch, 
who admitted the reality of evil daemons, 
and who was the most strenuous defender 
of the oracles, treats the w'hole class of 
superstitions to which exorcism belongs 
with much contempt."* Marcus Aurelius, 
in recounting the benefits he had received 
from different persons with whom he had 
been connected, acknowledges his debt 
of gratitude to the philosopher Diognetus 
for having taught him to give no credence 
to magicians, jugglers, and expellers of 
d^mons.3 Lucian declares that every 
cunning juggler could make his fortune 
by going over to the Christians and 
preying upon their simplicity.* Celsus 
described the Christians as jugglers per- 
forming their tricks among the young 
and the credulous.^ The most decisive 

* OcicLvns ® De S ipers*itwne 

3 i 6 4 Di Mot i 

S Ongen, Cols \u Compare the curious letter 


evidence, however, we possess is a law of 
Ulpian, directed, it is thought, against 
the Christians, which condemns those 
“who use incantations or imprecations, 
or (to employ the common word of im- 
postors) exorcisms.”* Modern criticism 
has noted a few facts which may throw 
some light upon this obscure subject. It 
has been observed that the symptoms of 
possession were for the most part identical 
with those of lunacy or epilepsy ; that 
it is quite possible that the excitement- of 
an imposing religious ceremony might 
produce or suspend the disorder ; that 
leading questions might in these cases be 
follov^ed by the desired answers ; and 
that some passages from the Fathers 
sho w that the exorcisms were not always 
successful, or the cures always perma- 
nent. It has been observed, too, that at 
first the power of exorcism was open to 
all Christians without restraint ; that this 
licence, in an age when religious jugglers 
were verj^ common, and in a Church 
whose members were very credulous, 
gave great facilities to impostors ; that 
when the Laodicean Council, in the 
fourth century, forbade anyone to exor- 
cise, except those who were duly 
authorised by the bishop, these miracles 
speedily declined ; and that, in the very 
beginning of the fifth centur}% a physician 
named Posidonius denied the existence of 
possession.® 

To sum up this whole subject, we may 
conclude that what is called the evidential 
system had no prominent place in effect- 
ing the conversion of the Roman Empire. 
Historical criticisms were far too imper- 
fect to make appeals to the miracles of 
former days of any value, and the notion 
of the wide diffusion of miraculous or 
magical powers, as well as the generally 
private character of the alleged miracles 
of the patristic age, made contemporary 
wonders very unimpressive. The pro- 
phecies attributed to the Sibyls, and ilje 
practice of exorcism, had, however, .a 
certain vvei^it ; for the first vieie 

which Vop’seus JSaturnJnus) attributes to Hadrian ; 
“ Nemo ilhc Ue , in Egyp^ archisynagogus Judasorum, 
nemo Samantes, nemo Cnristianorum presbyter, non 
mathematicus, non aruspex, non ahptes. 

* “Si incantavit, si imprecatus est, si (ut^vulgart 
verbo impostorum utor) exorci2a\it,” (Bingham, 
Antiquities of the Christian Churchy Oxf , 1855, 
p 318 ) This law is believed to have been directed 
spec«aU> against the Christians, because these were 
very prominent as exorcists, and because Lactantius 
(/«s 4 Dvo V. 11) says that Ulpian had collected the 
laws against them. 

a Philostorgius, Hist, Eccl, viii. la 
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connected with a religious authority, long Bona Dea,* the solemn worship of Isis, 
and deeply revered at Rome, and the the expiatory rites that cleansed the 
second had been forced by several guilty soul, excited a very delirium of 
circumstances into great prominence, enthusiasm. Juvenal describes the Roman 
But the effect even of these may be women, at the dawn of the winter day, 
safely regarded as altogether subsidiary, breaking the ice of the Tiber to plunge 
and the main causes of the conversion three times into its sacred stream, drag- 
must be looked for in another and a giiig themselves on bleeding knees m 
wider sphere. penance around the field of Tarquin, 

These causes were the general ten- offering to undertake pilgrimages to 
dencies of the age. They are to be found Egypt to seek the holy water for the 
in that vast movement of mingled scepti- shrine of Isis, londly dreaming that they 
cism and credulity, in that amalgamation had heard the voice of the goddess.® 
or dissolution of many creeds, in that Apuleius has drawn a graphic picture of 
profound transformation of habits, of the solemn maiesty of her processions, 
feelings, and of ideals, which I have and the spell they cast upon the most 
attempted to paint in the last chapter, licentious and the most sceptical. s Coni-^ 
Under circumstances more favourable to modus, Caracalla, and Heliogabalusi 
religious proselytism than the world had were passionately devoted to them,^ The 
ever before known, with the path cleared temples of Isis and Serapis, and the 
by a lon^ course of destructive criticism, statues of Mithra, are among the last 
the religions and philosophies of mankind prominent \\ orks of Roman art. In all 
were stiuggllng for the mastery in that other forms the same credulity was mam- 
great metropolis where all were amply fested. The oracles that had been silent 
represented, and in which alone the were heard again ; the astrologers 
destinies of the world could be decided, swarmed in every city ; the philosophers 
Among the educated a frigid Stoicism, were surrounded with an atmosphere of 
teaching a majestic^ but unattainable legend; the Pythagorean school had 
grandeur, and scorning the support of raised credulity into a system. On all 
the affections, the hope of another world, sides, and to a degree unparalleled in 
and the consolations of worship, had for history, we find men who were no longer 
a time been in the ascendant, and it only satisfied with their old local religion, 
terminated its noble and most fruitful thirsting for belief, passionately and rest- 
career when it had become manifestly lessly seeking for a new faith, 
inadequate to the religious wants of the In the midst of this movement, Chiis- 
age. ^ Among other classes religion after tianity gained its ascendency, and we 
religion ran its conquering course. The can be at no loss to discover the cause of 
Jews, although a number of causes had its triumph. No other religion, under! 
made them the most hated of all the ^uch circumstances, had ever combined] 
Roman subjects, and although their so many distinct elements of power andj 
religion, from its intensely national littraction. Unlike the Jewisn religion, 
character, seemed peculiarly unsuited for <it was bound ‘by no local ties, and was 
proselytism, had yet, by the force of equally adapted for every nation and for 
their monotheism, their charity, and every class. Unlike Stoicism, it appealed 
their exorcisms, spread the creed of |in the strongest manner to the affections, 
Moses far and wide. The Empress and offered all the charm of a sym- 
Poppaea is said to have been a proselyte. Ipathetic worship. Unlike the Egyptian 
"The passion of Roman women for Jewish religions, it united with its distinctive 
rites was one of the complaints of fteaching a pure and noble system of 
Juvenal. The Sabbath and the Jewish jethics, and proved itself capable of 
fasts became familiar facts in all the great jrealising it in action. It proclaimed, 
cities, and the antiquity of the Jewish /amid a vast movement of social and 
law the subject of eager discussion, national amalgamation, the universal 
Other Oriental religions were even more brotherhood of mankind. Amid the 
successful. The worship of Mithra, and, softening influence of philosophy and 
above all, of the Egyptian divinities, I civilisation, it taught the supreme sanctity 
attracted their thousands, and during 

more than three centuries the Roman * See Juvenal, Stu vi. 314-335 

writings are crowded with allusions to ® P* 5*0-530 

their progress. i he mysteries of the 4 Sec their Lwas, by Lampndms and Spartianus. 
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^ of love. To the slave, who had never 
'before exercised so large an influence 
over Roman religious life, it was the 
«feIigion of the suffering and the oppressed. 
To the philosopher it was at once the echo 
of the highest ethics of the later Stoics, 
and the expansion of the best teaching of 
tne school of Plato. To a world thirsting 
for prodigy, it offered a history replete 
with wonders more strange than^ those 
of Apoilonius ; 'while the Jew and the 
Chaldean could scarcely rival its exor- ^ 
cists, and the legends of continual 
miracles circulated among its followers. 
To a world deeply- conscious of political 
dissolution, and prying eagerly and 
anxiously into the future, it proclaimed 
with a thrilling power the immediate 
destruction of the globe, the glory of all 
its friends, and the damnation of all its 
foes. To a world that had grown very^ 
weary gazing on the cold and passionless ^ 
.grandeur which Cato realised, and which 
Lucan sung, it presented an ideal of | 
compassion and of love — a Teacher who > 
jcould weep by the sepulchre of His friend, « 
who was touched with the feeling of our 
Infirmities. To a world, in line, dis4 
tracted by hostile creeds and colliding' 
philosophies, it taught its doctrines, notj 
as a human speculation, but as a Divine ^ 
, revelation, authenticated much less by ' 
: reason than by faith. “ With the heart 
'^man believeth unto righteousness “He 
' that doeth the will of my Father will knovr 
the doctrine, whether it be of God”; 
“Unless you believe you cannot under- 
stand”; “A heart naturally Christian”; 
“The heart makes the theologian,” are 
the phrases which best express the first 
action of Christianity upon the world. 
Like ail great religions, it was more con- 
cerned with modes of feeling than with 
modes of thought. The chief cause of^ 
its success was the congruity of its teach- ' 
ing with the spiritual nature of mankind. ^ 
It was because it was true to the moral* 
s sentiments of the age, because it repre- 
^ seated faithfully the supreme type of 
excellence to which men were then tend- 
rin^, because it corresponded with their 
'religious wants, aims, and emotions, 
.because the whole spiritual being could 
then expand and expatiate under its in- 
fluence, that it planted its roots so deeply 
in the hearts of men. 

^ To all these elements of attraction, 

^ others of a different order must be added. 

; Christianity was not merely a moral 
influence, or a system of opinions, or an 


llhistorical record, ora collection of wonder- ' 
jworking men ; it was also an institution 
Jdefinitely, elaborately, and skilfully organ- 
jised, possessing a weight and a stability 
‘Which isolated or undisciplined teachers 
could never rival, and evoking, to a 
degree before unexampled in the world, 
,an enthusiastic devotion to its corpoi*ate 
welfare, analogous to that of the patriot 
to his country. The many forms of pagan, 
worship were pliant in their nature. 
Each offered certain advantages*^ or 
spiritual gratifications ; but there" was no 
reason why all should not exist together, 
'and participation in one by no means 
implied disrespect to the others. But 
^Christianity was emphatically exclusive ; 

‘ its adherent was bound to detest and 
^abjure the faiths around him as the 
workmanship of daemons, and to con- 
l^sider himself placed in the world to 
'destroy them. Hence there sprang a 
^stem, aggressive, and at the same time 
disciplined enthusiasm, wholly unlike any 
other that had been witnessed upon earth. 
^The duties of public worship ; the sacra- 
.ments, which were represented as the 
oaths of the Christian warrior ; the fasts 
‘[and penances and commemorative days, 
Which strengthened the Church feeling; 
’the inten^ention of religion in the most 
’ solemn epochs of life, conspired to sustain 
it. Above all, the doctrine of salvation 
by belief, which then for the first time] 
flashed upon the world j the persuasion J 
realised with all the vividness of noveltyl 
that Christianity opened out to its votaries 
eternal happiness, while all beyond its 
pale were doomed to ^ an eternity ou 
torture, supplied a motive of action as! 
powerful as it iS perhaps possible to 
^conceive. It struck alike the coarsest 
|chords of hope and fear, and the finest 
Ichords of compassion and love. The 
ipolytheist, admitting that Christianity 
'might possibly be true, was Jed by a 
mere calculation of prudence to embrace 
it, and the fervent Christian would shrink 
from no suffering to draw those whom he 
loved within its pale. Nor were other 
inducements wanting. To the confessoii 
was granted in the Church a great andj 
venerable authority, such as the bishop 
could scarcely claim.* To the martyr, 
besides the fruition of heaven, belonged 

* The conflict between St. Cyprian and the coo'* 
fe<$sors, concerning the power of remtttinjgr penances 
claimed by the latter, though it ended in the defeat of 
the coafessons, shows dearly the iofluencct they had 
obtained. 
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the highest glory on earth. By winning 
that bloodstained crown the meanest 
Christian slave might g’ain a reputation 
as glorious as that ot a Decius or a 
j'Reguius* His body was laid to rest! 
With a sumptuous splendour ; ' his relics, ^ 
embalmed or shrined, were venerated' 
\i with an almost idolatrous homage. The 
anniversary of his birth into another life', 
was commemorated in the Church, and| 
before the great assembly of the saints 
hi& heroic sufferings were recounted.® * 
' How, indeed, should he not be envied ? 
He had passed away into eternal bliss. 
He had left upon earth an abiding name. 
By the “ baptism of blood ” the sins of a 
life had been in a moment effaced. 

Those who are accustomed to recognise 
heroic enthusiasm as ^ normal product of 
certain natural conditions will have no 
difficulty in understanding that, under 
such circumstances as I have described, a 
transcendent courage should have been 
evoked.^ Men seemed indeed to be in| 
love with death. Believing, with St. 
Ignatius, that they were “ the wheat of 
God,” they panted for the day when they 
should be “ ground by the teeth of wild 
beasts into the pure bread of Christ 1 ” 
|Beneath this one burning enthusiasm all 
fthe ties of earthly love were snapped in 
'twain. Origen, when a boy, being re- 
strained by force from going forth to 
deliver himself up to the persecutors, 
wrote to his imprisoned father imploring 
him not to let any thought of his family 
intervene to quench his resolution or to 
deter him from sealing his faith with his 
blood. St. Perpetua, an only daughter, 
a young mother of twenty-two, had em- 
braced the Christian creed, confessed it 
before her judges, and declared herself 
ready to endure for it the martyr’s death. 
Again and again her father came to her 
in a paroxysm of agony entreating her 
not to deprive him of the joy and the 
consolation of his closing years. He 
appealed to her by the memory of all the 
tenderness he had lavished upon her — by 
her infant child — by his own gray hairs, 
that were soon td be brought down in 
sorrow to the grave. Forgetting in his 

* '* Thura plane non emimus ; si Arabise queruntur 
scicnt Sabeei pluns et canons suas mercej» Chnstianis 
sepehendis prodij^an quam dus fumigandis.'* {ApoU 4js ) 
iSoniedmes tbe pagans burnt the bodies oi the martyrs, 
m order to prevent the Christians venerating their 
Tidies. 

a Many interesting particulars about these com- 
memorative festivals are collected in Cave*s Primttwe 
Chrzstiamiyt part i. c. viL The anniversaries were 
called ** Natalia/’ or birth-days. 
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deep anguish all the dignity of pai'ent, 
he fell upon his knees before his child, 
covered her hands with kisses, and, with 
tears streaming from his eyes, implored 
her to have mercy upon him. But she 
was unshaken, though not untouched ; 
she saw her father, frenzied^ with grief, 
dragged from before the tribunal ; she 
saw him tearing his white beard, and 
l3’ing prostrate and broken-hearted on the 
prison floor ; she went forth to die for a 
faith she loved more dearly — for a faith 
that told her that her father would be lost 
for ever.* The desire for martyrdom^ 
became at times a form of absolute mad- 
mess, a kind of epidemic of suicide, and 
'tee leading minds of tbe Church found it 
I necessary to exert all their authority to 
I prevent their followers from thrusting 
f themselves into the hands of the perse- 
Icutors.® Tertullian mentions how, in 
llittle Asiatic town, the entire population 1 
lonce flocked to the proconsul, declaring^ 
I themselves to be Christians, and imJ 
ploring him to execute the decree^ of the) 
emperor and grant them the privilege ofl 
martyrdom. The bewildered functionary 
asked them whether, if they were so 
weary of life, there were no precipices or 
ropes by which they could end their days ; 
and he put to death a small number of 
the suppliants and dismissed the others.^ 
Two illustrious pagan moralists and one 
profane pagan satirist have noticed this 
passion with a most unpleasing scorn. 
“ There are some,” said Epictetus, “whom 
madness, there are others, like the Gali- 
Igeans, whom custom, makes indifferent 
to death.” < “What mind,” said Marcus 
Aurelius, “ is prepared, if need be, to go 
forth from the body, whether it be to be 
extinguished, or to be dispersed, or to 
endure? — prepared by deliberate reflec- 
tion, and not by pure obstinacy, as is the 
custom of the Christians,” s “These 

» See her Acts in Kuinart, 

a St. Clem. Aler. introrru iv, lo. There are other 
jpassages of the same kind in other Fatheis. 

3 ^ Sc«fvL v. Stisebius {Martyrs o;f Pale^hne^ 
ch ill.) has given a detailed account of six young men, 
who in the very height ot the Galenan persecution, at 
a time when the most hideous tortures were applied to 
the Christians, voluntarily gave themselves up as 
believers. Sulp. Severus {Bzst, 11 32), speaking of 
the voluntary martyrs under Diocletian, says that 
Christians then “longed for death as they now long 
for bishoprics.” “Cogi qul potest, uesot mori" was 
the noble maxim of the Christians. 

4 Arrian, iv. 7. It is not certain, however, that this 
oassage alludes to the Christians. The followers of 
Judas of Galilee were called Gahlasans, and thw were 
famous for their icdafferencc to death. See Joseph, 
Anhq. xv«i. s. 

5 sa. 
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wretches, said Lucian, speaking’ of the 
Christians, “ persuade themselves that 
they are going to be altogether immortal, 
and to live for ever; wherefore they 
despise death, and many of their own 
accord give themselves up to be slain.” * 

** I send against you men who are as 
greedy of death as you are of pleasures,” 
were the words which, in after days, the 
Mohammedan chief addressed to the 
degenerate Christians of Syria, and 
which were at once the presage and the 
explanation of his triumph. Such wordsf 
iP'gbt with equal propiiety have been^ 
employed by the early Ciiristian leaders 
to their pagan adversaries. The zeal of 
the Christians and of the pagans differed 
alike in degree a*'‘d in kind. When 
Constantine made Christianity the reii-; 
gion of the State it is probable that its, 
adherents were bat a minority in Rome.| 
Sven in the days of Theodosius the Senate 
was still wedded to paganism ; ® yet the 
measures of Constantine were both natural 
and necessary. The majority were with-T 
out indexible belief, without moral en-| 

‘ thusiasm*, without definite organisation,, 

! without any of those principles that 
spire the heroism either of resistance ort 
aggression. The minority formed a 
•serried phalanx, animated by every 
motive that could purify, discipline, ana 
sustain their zeal. When once the Chris- 
tians had acquired a considerable position 
the question of their destiny was a simple » 
one. They must either be crashed or 
they must reign. The failure of the 
persecution of Diocletian conducted them 
inevitabl}’' to the throne. 

It may, indeed, be confidently asserted 
that the conversion of the Roman Empire 
is so far from being of the nature of a 
miracle or suspension of the ordinary 
principles of human nature, that there is | 
scarcely any other great movement on I 
record in which the causes and effects so 
manifestly correspond. The apparent 
anomalies of history are not inconsider- 
able, but they must be sought for in other 
quarters. That within the narrow limits 
and scanty population of the Greek States 
should have arisen men who, in almost 
every conceivable form of genius, in 
philosophy, in epic, dramatic and lyric 
poetry, in written and spoken eloquence, 
in statesmanship, in sculpture, in paint- 
ing, and probably also in music, should 
have attained almost or altogether the 


highest limits of human perfection — tliat 
the creed of Mohammed should have 
preserved its pure monotheism and its 
freedom from all idolatrous tendencies, 
when adopted by vast populations in that 
intellectual condition in which, under all 
other creeds, a gross and material worship 
has proved inevitable — both these are facts 
which we can only very imperfectly ex- 
plain. Considerations of climate,^ and 
still more of political, social, and intel- 
lectual customs and institutions, may 
palliate the first difficulty, and the attitude 
Mohammed assumed to art may supply 
us with a partial explanation of the 
second ; but I suppose that, after all has 
been said, most persons will feel that they 
are in presence of phenomena very ex- 
ceptional and astonishing. The first rise 
or Christianity in Judaea is a subject 
wholly apart from this book. We are 
examining only the subsequent move- 
ment in the Roman Empire. Of this 
movement it may be boldly asserted that 
the assumption of a moral or intellectual 
miracle is utterly gratuitous. Never 
before was a religious transformation ^ so 
manifestly inevitable. No other religion 
ever combined so many forms of attrac- 
tion as Christianity, both from its intrinsic 
excellence and from its manifest adapta- 
tion to the special wants of the time. 
One great cause of its success was that 
it produced more heroic actions and 
fomied more upright men than any other 
creed ; but that it should do so was pre- 
cisely what might have been expected. 

To these reasonings, however, those 
who maintain that the triumph of Chris- 
tianity in Rome is naturally inexplicable, 
reply by pointing to the persecutions 
which Christianity had to encounter. As 
this subject is one on which many mis- 
conceptions exist, and as it is of extreme 
importance on account of its connection 
with later persecutions, it will be neces- 
sary briefly to discuss it. 

It is manifest that the reasons that may 
induce a ruler to suppress by force some 
forms or religious worship or opinion are 
very" various. He may do so on moral 
grounds, because they directly or in- 
directly produce immorality ; or on 
religious grounds, because he believes 
them to be offensive to the Deity ; or on 
political grounds, because they are in- 
jurious either to the State or to the 
government; or on corrupt grounds, 
because he desires to gratify some vindic- 
tive or avaricious passion. From the 
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simple fact, therefore, of a religious 
persecution we cannot at once infer the 
principles of the persecutor, but must 
examine in detail by which of the above 
motives, or by what combination of them, 
he has been actuated. 

Now, the persecution which has taken 
place at the instigation of the Christian 
priests differs in some respects broadly 
from all others. It has been far more 
sustained, systematic, and unflinching. 
It has been directed not merely against 
acts of worship, but also against specu- 
lative opinions. It has been supported 
not merely as a right, but also as a duty. 
It has been advocated in a whole litera- 
ture of theology, by the classes that are 
especially devout, and by the most oppos- 
ing sects ; and it has invariably declined 
in conjunction with a large portion of 
theological dogmas. 

I have elsewhere examined in great 
detail the history of persecutions by Chris- 
tians, and have endeavoured to show 
that, while exceptional causes have un- 
doubtedly occasionally occurred, they 
were, in the overwhelming majority of 
cases, simply the natural, legitimate, and 
inevitable consequence of a certain por- 
tion of the received theology. That 
portion is the doctrine that correct theo- 
logical opinions are essential to salvation, 
and that theological error necessarily 
involves guilt. To these two opinions 
may be distinctly traced almost all the 
sufferings that Christian persecutors have 
caused, almost all the obstructions they 
have thrown in the path of human pro- 
gress ; and those sufferings have been so 
grievous that it may be reasonably ques- 
tioned whether superstition Ijas not often 
proved a greater curse than vice, and that 
obstruction was so pertinacious that the 
contraction of theological influence has 
been at once the best measure and the 
essential condition of intellectual advance. 
The notion that he might himself be 
possibly mistaken in his opinions, which 
alone could cause a man who was 
thoroughly imbued with these principles 
to shrink from persecuting, was excluded 
by the theological virtue of faith, which, 
whatever else it might involve, implied 
at least an absolute unbroken certainty, 
and led the devotee to regard all doubt, 
and therefore all action based upon doubt, 
as sin. 

To this general cause of Christian per- 
secution I have shown that two subsi- 
diary influences may be joined. A large 

PART. I 


portion of theological ethics was derived 
from writings in which religious massa- 
cres, on the whole the most ruthless and 
sanguinary upon record, were said ^ to 
have been directly enjoined by the Deity, 
in which the duty of suppressing idolatiy 
by force was given a greater prominence 
tnan any article of the moral code, and in 
which the spirit of intolerance has found 
its most eloquent and most passionate 
expressions.* Besides this, the destiny 
theologians represented as awaiting the 
misbeliever was so ghastly and so appal- 
ling as to render it almost childish to lay 
any stress upon the earthly suffering that 
might be inflicted in the extirpation of 
error. 

That these are the true causes of the 
great bulk of Christian persecution, I 
believe to be one of the most certain as 
well as one of the most important facts in 
history. For the detailed proof I can 
only refer to what I have elsewhere 
written ; but I may here notice that that 
proof combines every conceivable kind of 
evidence that in such a question can be 
demanded. It can be shown that these 
principles would naturally lead men to 
persecute. It can be shown that fromi 
the time of Constantine to the time wheni 
the rationalistic spirit wrested the biood-| 
stained sword from the priestly hand,| 
persecution was uniformly defended upoij 
them — defended in long, learned, anci 
elaborate treatises, by the best anal 
greatest men the Church had produced,! 
by sects that differed on almost all otheri 
points, by multitudes who proved in every 
conceivable manner the purity of their 
zeal. It can be shown, too, that tolera- 
tion began with the distinction between 
fundamental and non-fundamental doc- 
trines, expanded in exact proportion to 
the growing latitudinarianism, and 
triumphed only when indifference to 
dogma had become a prevailing senti- 
ment among legislators. It was only 
when the battle had been won — when 
the anti-dogmatic party, acting in oppo- 
sition to the Church, had rendered perse- 
cution impossible — ^that the great body of 
theologians revised their arguments, and 
discovered that to punish men for their 
opinions was wholly at variance with 
their faith. With the merits of this 
pleasing though somewhat tardy conver- 
sion I am not now concerned ; but few 

* **DoI-not hate them, O Lord, that hate thee?— 
yea, I hate them with a periect hatred.’ 

G 
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persons, I think, can follow the history of 
Christian persecution without a feeling of 
extreme astonishment that some modern 
writers, not content with maintaining 
that the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
ought not to have produced persecution, 
have ventured, in defiance of the unani- 
mous testimony of the theologians of so 
many centuries, to dispute the plain 
historical fact that it did produce it. 
®They argue that the pagans, who did not 
believe in exclusive salvation, persecuted, 
^and that therefore that doctrine cannot 
, be the cause of persecution. The answer 
is that no sane man ever maintained that 
all the persecutions on record w-ere from 
the same source. We can prove by the 
clearest evidence that Christian persecu- 
tions sprang chiefly from the causes I 
have alleged. The causes of pagan per- 
secutions, though different, are equally 
manifest, and I shall proceed shortly to 
indicate them. 

.."‘'They were partly political and partly 
ireligious. The governments in most of 
the ancient States, in the earlier stages 
',of their existence, undertook the com- 
plete education of the people ; professed 
to control and regulate all the details of 
, their social life, even to the dresses the}’’ 
twore, or the dishes that were served 
‘ upon their tables ; and, in a word, to 
, mould their whole lives and characters 
ijnto a uniform type. Hence, all organi-^ 
sations and corporations not connected 
with the State, and especially all thati 
emanated from foreign countries, were 
looked upon with distrust or anti-* 
pathy. But this antipathy was greatly^ 
strengthened by a religious consideration. 
*No belief was more deeply rooted in the 
rancient mind than that good or bad 
^fortune sprang from the intervention of 
^spiritual beings, and that to neglect the 
sacred rites was to bring down calamity 
Upon the city. In the diminutive Greek 
States, where the function of the govern- 
ment was immensely enlarged, a strong 
intolerance existed, which extended for 
some time not merely to practices, but to 
writings and discourses. The well-known 
persecutions of Anaxagoras, Theodorus, 
Diagoras, Stilpo, and Socrates ; the laws 
of Plato, which were as opposed to reli- 
gious as to domestic freedom ; and the 
existence in Athens of an inquisitorial 
tribunal,* sufficiently attested it. But 
long before the final ruin of Greece, 

* Se« Reoaa’s ApSires^ p. 3*4. 


speculative liberty had been fully at- 
tained. The Epicurean and the Scep- 
tical schools developed unmolested, and 
even in the days of Socrates, Aristo- 
phanes was able to ridicule the gods 
upon the stage. 

I' In the earlier days of Rome religion? 
^was looked upon as a function of thei’ 
State ; its chief object was to make the 
Igods auspicious to the national policy,* 
and its principal ceremonies were per- 
formed at the direct command of --the 
Senate. The national theory on religious 
matters was that the best religion is 
always that of a man’s own country. At 
-the same time, the widest tolerance was 
granted to the religions of conquered 
/nations. The temples of every god were 
A'espected by the Koman army. Before 
besieging a city, the Romans were 
' accustomed to supplicate the |?reslding 
deities of that city. With the single ex- 
ception of the Druids, whose human 
sacrifices it was thought a matter of 
humanity to suppress,® and whose fierce 
rebellions it was thought necessary to 
crush, the teachers of all national reli- 
gions continued unmolested by the con- 
I queror. 

This policy, however, applied specially 
to religious rites practised in the countries 
in which they were indigenous. The 
liberty to be granted to the vast confluence 
of strangers attracted to Italy during the 
Empire was another question. In the 
old Republican days, when the censors 
regulated with the most despotic authority 
the minutest affairs of life, and when the 
national religion was interwoven with 
eveiy^ detail of political and even domestic 
transactions, but little liberty could be 
expected. When Carneades endeavoured 
to inculcate his universal scepticism upon 
the Romans, by arguing alternately for 
and against the same proposition, Cato 
immediately urged the Senate to expel 
him from the city, lest the people should 
be corrupted by his teaching. ^ For a 
similar reason all rhetoricians had been 
banished from the Republic.*^ « The | 
most remarkable, however, and at the| 

* M, Pressensii ver}^ truly says of the Romans : 
‘*Leur rehgrIoDi essentieUement un art— i 'art do 
d^couvrir les dessems des dieux et d'a^r sur eux par 
des ntes varies.'* Trots frsmurs Sikcles^ 

tome t p. xpa.) Montesquieu has written an interest- 
ing: essay on the pohtical nature of the Roman rehgion. 

« Sueton. CUtiud^ xxv. 

3 Phn. Hi$i* iViflrf. vii. 31. 

4 Taat.iZ?e Ortd, xxxv.; Auh GelU N(^L xv» 11. It 
would appear, from this last authority, that the 
rhetoricians were twice expelled. 
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same time the extreme expression of 
Roman intolerance that has descended 
to us, is the advice which Maecenas is 
represented as having given to Octavius 
Caesar before his accession to the throne. 
“Always,’* he said, “and everywhere 
worship the gods according to the rites 
of your country, and compel others to the 
same worship. Pursue with your hatred 
and with punishments those who intro- 
duce foreign religions, not only for the 
sake of the gods — the despisers of whom 
can assuredl}^ never do anything great — 
but also because they who introduce new 
divinities entice many to use foreign 
laws. Hence arise conspiracies, societies, 
and assemblies — things very unsuited to 
a homogeneous empire. Tolerate no 
despiser of the gods and no religious 
Divination is necessary, and,t 
therefore, let the haruspices and augurs! 
by all means be sustained, and let thoses) 
who will consult them ; but the magician^ 
must be utterly prohibited who, thougrf 
they sometimes tell the truth, more fre-| 
quently, by false promises, urge men ori 
to conspiracies.”* 

^ This striking passage exhibits very 
clearly the extent to which in some minds 
the intolerant spirit was carried in anti- 
quity, and also the blending motives that 
produced it. We should be, however, 
widely mistaken if we regarded it as a 
picture of the actual religious policy of 
the Empire. In order to realise this, it 
will be necessary to notice separately 
liberty of speculation and liberty of wor- 
ship. 

When Asinlus Pollio founded the first 
public library in Rome he placed it in the 
Temple of Liberty. The lesson which 
was thus taught to the literary classes 
was never forgotten. It is probable that 
in no other period of the history of the 
world was speculative freedom so perfect 
as in the Roman Empire. The fearless 
scrutiny of all notions of popular belief, 
displayed in the writings of Cicero, 
Seneca, Lucretius, or Lucian, did not 
excite an effort of repression. Philo- 
sophers were, indeed, persecuted by 
Domitian and Vespasian for their ardent 
opposition to the despotism of the throne,® 
but on their own subjects they were wholly 
untrammelled. The Greek writers con- 

X Pion Cassius, lii. 36. Most historians believe that 
this speech represents tlie opinions, not of the Augustan 
age, but of the age of the writer who relates it. 

^ On the hostiuty of Vespasian to philosophers, see 
Xiphilin, Ixvi. 13 ; on that of Domitian, the Letters of 
and the Agnccia of Tacitus 
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soled themselves for the extinction of 
the independence of their countrj^ by the 
reflection that in the sphere of intellect 
the meddling policy of the Greek Stales 
was replaced by an absolute and a 
majestic freedom.* The fierceness of the 
opposition of sects faded beneath its in- 
fluence. Of ail the speculative conflicts 
of antiquity, that which most nearly 
approached the virulence of later theolo- 
gical controversies was probably that 
between the Stoics and the^ Epicureans ; 
but it is well worthy of notice that some 
of the most emphatic testimonies to the 
moral goodness of Epicurus have come 
from the writings of his opponents. 

/ But the policy of the Roman rulers 
Itowards religious rites was very different 
Ifrom, and would at first sight appear to 
|be in direct opposition to, their policy 
Itowards opinions. An old law, which 
Cicero mentions, expressly forbade the 
introduction of new religions,® and in the 
Republican days and the earliest days of 
the Empire there are many^ instances of 
I its being enforced. Thus, in A.U.C. 326, 
j a severe drought having led men to seek 
i help from new gods, the Senate charged 
the aediles to allow none but Roman 
deities to be worshipped. ^ Lutatius, soon 
after the first Punic War, was forbidden 
by the Senate to consult foreign^ gods, 

“ because,” said the historian, “ it was 
deemed right the Republic should be 
administered according to the national 
auspices, and not according to those of 
other lands. **♦ During the second Punic 
War a severe edict of the Senate enjoined 
the suppression of ceitain recent innova- 
tions.s About a.u.c. 615 the praetor His- 
palus exiled those who had introduced 
the worship of the Sabasian Jupiter.® 
The rites of Bacchus, being accompanied , 
by gross and scandalous obscenity, were 
suppressed, the consul, in a remarkable 
speech, calling upon the people to revive 
the religious policy of their ancestors.’' 

X See a remarkable pa&sage in Dion Chrysostom, 
Or, Ixxx. De Libertate, 

® Cic De Legib, 11. xi ; Tertull. Apol v. 

3 Livy, IV, 30. 4 Val. Maximus, i. 3, § 1. 

5 Livy, XXV, X. ^ VaL Max. i. 3, § 2 

7 See the account of these proceeding-s, and of the 
very remarkable speech of Postumius, m Livv, xxxix. 
S-19 Postumius notices the old prohibition of foreign 
rites, and thus explains it • “ Judicabant enim pruden- 
tissimi viri omnis divini humanique juris, mhil^ £eque 
dissolvendae rehgionis esse, quam ubi non patrio sed 
extern© ntu sacnficarctur ’’ 1 he Senate, though sup- 
pressing diese rites on account of the outrageous 
immor^ities connected with them, decreed that if , 
anyone thought it a matter of religious duty to 
perform’* religious ceremonies to Bacchus, he should 
be allowed to do so on applying for permission to the 
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The worship of Isis and Serapis only 
gained its footing after a long struggle 
and no small amount of persecution. 
The gross immorality it sometimes fa- 
voured, its wild and abject superstition, so 
thoroughly alien to the whole character 
of Roman life and tradition, and also 
the organisation of its priesthood, ren- 
dered it peculiarly obnoxious to the 
government. When the first edict of 
suppression was issued, the people hesi- 
tated to destroy a temple which seemed 
so venerable in their eyes, and the consul 
iSmiiius Pauius dispelled their fears by 
seizing an axe and striking the first blow 
himself.* During the latter days of the 
'Republic edicts had commanded th^ 
destruction of the Egyptian temples.: 
Octavius, however, in his younger days, 
favoured the new worship, but soon after 
it was again suppressed.* Under Tibe- 
rius it had once more crept in ; but the 
priests of Isis, having enabled a patrician 
named Mundus to disguise himself as the 
god Anubis, and win the favours of a 
devout worshipper, the temple, by order 
of the emperor, was destroyed, the images 
were thrown into the Ti&er, the priests 
were crucified, and the seducer was 
banished.s Under the same emperor 
four thousand persons were exiled to 
Sardinia, as affected with Jewish and 
Egyptian superstitions. They were com- 
missioned to repress robbers ; but it was 
at the same time added, with a character- 
istic scorn, that if they died through the 
unhealthiness of the climate it would be 
but a “ small loss.” ^ 

These measures represent together a 
considerable amount of religious repres- 
sion, but they were produced exclusively 
by notions of policy or discipline. They 
grew out of that intense national spirit 
which sacrificed every other inteiest to 
the State, and resisted every form of 
innovation, whether secular or religious, 
that could impair the unity of the national 
type, and dissolve the discipline which 
tlie predominance of the military spirit 
and the stern government of the Re- 
public had formed. They were also, in 
some cases, the result of moral scandals. 
When, however, it became evident that 
the internal condition of the Republic 
was unsuited for the Empire, the rulers 

Senate, provided there were not more than five asu^ 
tants, no common purse, and no presiding priest. 

* Val. Max. \ 3. 

« See Dios Cassius, xL 4? ; adii. a6 ; xlvli. . Uv 6. 

S Joseph. Anita ^ xviii. 3. 

4 Tacit A^mud* u, S5. 


frankly acquiesced in the change,^ and 
from the time of Tiberius, with the single 
exception of the Christians, perfect 
liberty of worship seems to have been 
granted to the professors of all religions, 
in Rome.* The old law upon the sul5ject| 
was not revoked, but it was not generally; 
enforced. Sometimes the new creeds? 

I were expressly authorised. Sometimes 
they were tacitly permitted. With a 
Single exception all the religions of the 
world raised their heads unmolested In 
the “ Holy City.”* 

'"'The liberty, however, of professing and 
practising a foreign worship did not dis- 
pense the Roman from the obligation of 
^ performing also the sacrifices or other re- 
ligious rites of his own land. It was here 
that whatever religious fanaticism mingledi 
with pagan persecutions was displayed.' 
Eusebius tells us that religion was divided 
by the Romans into three parts — the] 
mythology, or legends that had descended^ 
from the poets ; the interpretations or| 
theories by which the philosophers en4 
deavoured to rationalise, filter, or explaim 
away these legends ; and the ritual, or| 
official religious observances. In the, 
first two spheres perfect liberty was! 
accorded, but the ritual was placed under | 
the control of the government, and was 
made a matter of compulsion.^ In order 
to realise the strength of the feeling that 
supported it, we must remember that the 
multitude firmly believed that the pros- 
perity and adversity of the Empire 
depended chiefly upon the zeal or indiffer- 
ence that was shown in conciliating the 
national divinities, and also that the 
philosophers, as I have noticed in the 
last chapter, for the most part not only 
practised, but warmly defended, the 
official observances. The love of truth 
in many forms was exhibited among the 
pagan philosophers to a degree which 

> Tacitus relates (Ann, xL 15) that under Claudius a 
** senatus consultus ” ordered the pontifis to take care 
that the old Roman (or, more properly, Etruscan) system 
ot divination was observed, since the influx of foreig-ii 
superstitious bad led to its disuse; but it does not 
appear that ibis measure was intended to interfere with 
any other form of worship. 

a ** Sacrosanctam istam civitatem accede. ** (Apu- ^ 
Icms, Meiam, Uh. x.) It is said that there were at one 
time no less than 4^ '* sedes sacras " in Rome. (Nieu- 
poort. De RUtbus R<mtanorumt 1^6, p. 376 ) 

3 Buseb. Prap. Evang, iy. x, Fontenelle says very 
trul> : ** II y a lieu de croire que chez les payens la 
religion n*estoit qu'une pratique, dont la speculation 
estoit indiflf<erente. Faites comme les autres et croyez 
ce qu'il vous plaira ** (JFfist das Oracles, p. 93.) It 
was a saying of Tiberius, that it is for Uie i^ods to 
care for the imuries done to them : ** Deorum injurias 
diis curse.’* (Taot Annah I 73.) 
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has never been surpassed ; but there was 
one form in which it was absolutely un- 
known, The belief that it is wrong for 
a man in religious matters to act a lie, 
to sanction by his presence and by his 
example what he regards as baseless 
superstitions, had no place in the ethics 
of antiquity. The religious flexibility 
which polytheism had originally gener- 
ated, the strong political feeling that 
pervaded all classes, and also the manifest 
impossibility of making philosophy the 
creed of the ignorant, had rendered nearly 
universal among the philosophers a state 
of feeling which is often exhibited, but 
rarely openly professed, among ourselves.* 
The religious opinions of men had but 
little influence on their religious practices, 
and the sceptic considered it not merely 
lawful, but a duty, to attend the obser- 
vances of his country. No one did more 
to scatter the ancient superstitions than 
Cicero, who was himself an augur, 
and who strongly asserted the duty oT 
complying with the national rites.® 
Seneca, having recounted in the most 
derisive terms the absurdities of the 
popular worship, concludes his enumera- 
tion by declaring that “ the sage will 
observe all these things, not as pleasing 
to the Divinities, but as commanded by 
the law,” and that he should remember 
“ that his worship is due to custom, not 
to belief. Epictetus, whose austere 1 
creed rises to the purest monotheism, 
teaches as a fundamental religious maxim 
that every man in his devotions should 
** conform to the customs of his country.”^ 

I The Jews and Christians, who alone^ re- 
I fused to do so, were the representatives 
I of a moral principle that was unknown 
; to the pagan world. 

It should be remembered, too, that the 
Oriental custom of deifying emperors 
having been introduced into Rome, to 
burn incense before their statues had 
become a kind of test of loyalty. This 

I The most melancholy modern instance I remember 
is a letter of Hume to a young: man who was thinking: 
of taking orders, but who, in the course of his studies, 
became a complete sceptic. Hume strongly advised 
him not to allow this consideration to interfere with 
his career. (Burton, Lt/<e of vol. ix. pp. 187, 

*88.) The utilitarian principles of the philosopher were 
doubtless at the root of his judgment. 

» De DwinaU i». 33 ; De Nat, Dear, 11. 3 

3 “Quas omnia sapiens servabit tanquam le^bus 
jussa non tanquam dus grata .Memmenmus ^tum 
ejus magis ad moreni quam ad rem pertinere.'* (St, 
Aug. De Cvo, Dei, vi. xa) St. Augu4»tine denounces 
this view with great power. See, too, Lactantius, 
Inst* Dip* h* 3« 

4 Enehxrtd, xacxs. 


adoration does not, it is true, apj>ear to 
have implied any particular article of 
belief, and it was probably regarded by 
most men as we regard the application 
of the term “ Sacred Majesty” to a sove- 
reign, and the custom of kneeling in his 
presence ; but it was esteemed incon- 
sistent with Christianity, and^ the con- 
scientious refusal of the Christians to 
comply with it aroused a feeling ^ re- 
sembling that which was long produced 
in Christendom by the refusal of Quakers 
to comply with the usages of courts. 

The obligation to perform the sacred 
rites of an idolatrous worship, if rigidly 
enforced, would have amounted, in the 
case of the Jews and the Christians, to a 
complete proscription. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that the Jews were ever 
persecuted on this ground. They formed 
a large and influential colony in Rome. 
They retained undiminished, in the 
midst of the pagan population, their 
exclusive habits, refusing not merely all 
religious communion, but most social 
intercourse with the idolaters, occupying 
a separate quarter of the city, and sedu- 
lously practising their distinctive rites. 
Tiberius, as we have seen, appears to 
have involved them in his proscription of 
Egyptian superstitions ; but they were 
usually perfectly unmolested, or were 
molested only when their riotous conduct 
had attracted the attention of the rulers. 
The government was so far from compel- 
ling them to perform acts contrary to their 
religion that Augustus expressly changed 
the day of the distribution of corn in 
order that they might not he reduced to 
the alternative of forfeiting their share, 
or of breaking the Sabbath.* 

It appears, then, that ^ the old Re- 
publican intolerance had in the Empire 
been so modified as almost to have dis- 
appeared. The liberty of speculation and 
discussion was entirely unchecked. ^ The 
! liberty of practising foreign religious 
rites, though ostensibly limited by the 
law against unauthorised religions, was 
after Tiberius equally secure. The liberty 
of abstaining from the official national 
rites, though more precarious, was fully 
conceded to the Jews, whose jealousy of 
idolatry was in no degree inferior to that 
of the Christians. It remains, then, to 
examine what were the causes of the vet v 
exceptional fanaticism and animosity 
that were directed against the latter* 


* Th» is noticed by Philo, 
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The first cause of the persecution of 
the Christians was the religious notion 
to which I have already referred. The 
belief that our world is governed by iso- 
lated acts of Divine intervention, and 
that in consequence every great calamity, 
whether physical, or military, or political, 
may be regarded as a punishment or a 
warning, was the basis of the whole 
religious system of antiquity.* In the 
days of the Republic every famine, 
pestilence, or drought was followed 
by a searching investigation of the 
sacred rites, to ascertain what irregu- 
larity or neglect had caused the Divine 
anger, and two instances are recorded in 
which vestal virgins were put to death 
because their unchastity was believed to 
have provoked a national calamity ® It 
might appear at first sight that the 
fanaticism which this belief would natur- 
ally produce would have been directed 
against the Jews as strongly as against 
the Christians ; but a moment’s refiectioii 
is sufficient to explain the difference. 
The Jewish religion was essentially con- 
servative and unexpansive. Although, 
in the passion for Oriental religions, 
many of the Romans had begun to 
practise its ceremonies, there was no 
spirit of proselytism in the sect; and it 
is probable that almost all who followed 
this religion, to the exclusion of others, 
were of Hebrew nationality. The Chris- 
tians, on the other hand, were ardent 
missionaries ; they were, for the most 
part, Romans who had thrown off the 
allegiance of.^,their old gods, and their 
activity was so great that from a very 
early period the temples -were in some 
districts almost deserted.3 Besides this, 
the Jews simply abstained from and 
despised the religions around them. The 
Christians denounced them as the worship 
of daemons, and lost no opportunity of 

* The ship in which the atheist Diagoras sailed was 
once nearly wrecked by a tempest, and tdie sauors 
declared that it was a jost retribution trom the g-ods 
because they had received the phdosooner -nto the.r 
vessel. D agforas, pointing: to the other ships that 
were tossed oy the same storm, askea whether they 
imagined there was a Diag-oras m eacn. {Cic. De Nat, 
Deor, ill. 37.) 

a The vestal Oppia was put to death because the 
dxviners attributed to her unchastity certain prodigies 
in the heavens/* tliat had alarmed the people at the 
begfinnmgf of the war 'vith Veu (Livy, 11,43.) Tlie 
vestal Urbinia was buried ahve on account of a plag^ue 
that had fallen upon the Roman wpmen, which was 
attributed to her incontinence, and which is said to 
have ceased suddenly upon her execution (Dion. 
Halicar. ix.) 

3 Plmy, in his famous letter to Trajan about the 
Chnstianst notices that this had been the* case in 
Bithynia. 


insulting them. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that the populace should 
have been firmly convinced that every 
great catastrophe that occurred was due 
to the presence of the enemies of the gods. 
“ If the Tiber ascends to the walls,” says 
Tertullian, “or if the Nile does not over- 
flow the fields, if the heaven refuses its 
rain, if the earth quakes, if famine and 
pestilence desolate the land, immediately 
the cry is raised, * The Christians to the 
lions.*”* “There is no rain — the Chris- 
tians are the cause,” had become a 
popular proverb in Rome.* Earthquakes, 
which, on account of their peculiarly 
appalling and, to ignorant men, mysteri- 
ous nature, have played a very large part 
in the history of superstition, were fre- 
quent and terrible in the Asiatic provinces, 
and in three or four instances the perse- 
cution of the Christians may be distinctly 
traced to the fanaticism they produced. 

There is no part of ecclesiastical history 
more curious than the effects of this belief 
in alternately assisting or impeding the 
progress of different Churches. ^ In the 
first three centuries of Christian history it 
was the cause of fearful sufferings to the 
faith ; but even then the Christians usually 
accepted the theory of their adversaries, 
though they differed concerning its appli- 
cation. Tertullian and Cyprian strongly 
maintained, sometimes that the calamities 
were due to the anger of the Almighty 
against idolatry, sometimes that they were 
intended to avenge the persecution of the 
truth. A collection was early made of 
men who, having been hostile to the 
Christian faith, had died by some horrible 
death, and their deaths were pronounced 
to be Divine punishments.s The victory 
which established the power of the first 
Christian emperor, and the sudden death 
I of Arius, were afterwards accepted as 
decisive proofs of the truth of Christianity 
and of the falsehood of Arianism,^ But 

I Ttxi, Af*ol, \1 See, too, Cypnan, Contra Deme- 
it ran,, and Arnobius, Apol lib i. 

» St Aug Dr Ciz* Dei, 11, 3 

3 In-tances of this kind are given by Tertullian, Ad 
Scab-u^am, and the whole treatise On the Deaths of the 
Persecutors, attributed to Lactantms, is a development 
of the same theory. St. Cyprian's treatise against 
Demetrianus throws much light on the mode of 
thought of the Christians of his time. In the later 
historians, anecdotes of adversaries of the Church 
dying horrible deaths became very numerous. They 
were said especially to have been eaten by worms. 
Many examples of this, kind are collected by Jortin, 
{Remarks on Bedes* Htsi, vol. i. p. 432 ) 

* It IS remarkable, in all the proclamations and docu- 
ments which Eusebius assigns to Constanbne, some 
even written by his own hand, how, almost exclusively, 
he dwells on thw worldly superiority ot the God ador^ 
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soon the manifest signs of the dissolution 
of the Empire revived the zeal of the 
pagans, who began to reproach them- 
selves for their ingratitude to their old 
gods, and who recognised in the calami- 
ties of their country the vengeance of an 
insulted heaven. When the altar of Vic- 
tory was removed contemptuously from 
the Senate, when the sacred college of 
the vestals was suppressed, when, above 
all, the armies of Alaric encircled the 
imperial^ city, angry murmurs arose 
which disturbed the Christians in their 
triumph. The standing-point of the theo- 
logians was then somewhat altered. St. 
Ambrose dissected with the most unsparing 
rationalism the theory that ascribed the 
national decline to the suppression of the 
vestals, traced it to all its consequences, 
and exposed all its absurdities. Orosius 
wrote his history^ to prove that great mis- 
fortunes had befallen the Empire before 
its conversion. Salvian wrote his treatise 
on Providence to prove that the barbarian 
invasions were a Divine judgment on the 
immorality of the Christians. St. Augus- 
tine concentrated all his genius on a 
great work,^ written under the impression 
of the invasion of Alaric, and intended to 
prove that the city of God ” was not on 
earth, and that the downfall of the 
Empire need, therefore, cause no dis- 
quietude to the Christians. St. Gregory 
the Great continually represented the 
calamities of Italy as warnings fore- 
boding the destruction of the world. 
When Rome sank finally before the bar- 
barian hosts it would seem as though 
the doctrine that temporal success was 
the proof of Divine favour must be finally 
abandoned. But the Christian clergy 
disengaged their cause from that of the 
ruined Empire, proclaimed its downfall to 
be a fulfilment of prophecy and a Divine 
judgment, confronted the barbarian con- 
querors in all the majesty of their sacred 
office, and overawed them in the very 
moment of their victory. In the conver- 
sion of the uncivilised tribes the doctrine 
of special intervention occupied a com- 
manding place. The Burgundians, when 
defeated by the Huns, resolved, as a last 
resource, to place themselves under the 

by the Christians over those of the heathens, and the 
Visible temporal ^advantages which attend on the wor- 
ship of Christianity. H is own victory, and the disasters 
of his enemies, are his conclusive evidences of Chris- 
tianity. (Milman, Hist* of Early Chrtsitamiyt ed. 
1867, vol. ii. p. 3a7.) “It was a standing argument 
of Athanasius^ mat the death of Arms ways a suiHdIeat 
refutation of his heresy.” {I&id* p, 38a.) 


protection of the Roman God whom they 
vaguely believed to be the most powerful, 
and the whole nation, in consequence, 
embraced Christianity.* In a critical 
moment of a great battle Clovis invoked 
the assistance of the God of his wife. 
The battle was won, and he, with many 
thousands of Franks, was converted^ to 
the faith,® In England the conversion 
of Northumbria was partly, and the con- 
version of Mercia was mainly, due to the 
belief that the Divine interposition had 
secured the victory of a Christian king.s 
A Bulgarian prince was driven into the 
Church by the terror of a pestilence, and 
he speedily effected the conversion of his 
subjects.** The destruction of so many 
shrines, and the defeat of so many Chris- 
tian armies by the followers of Moham- 
med ; the disastrousand ignominious over- 
throw of the Crusaders, who went forth 
protected by all the blessings of the Church, 
were unable to impair the belief. All 
through the Middle Ages, and for some 
centuries after the Middle Ages had passed, 
every startling catastrophe was regarded 
as a punishment, or a warning, ora sign 
of tne approaching termination of the 
world. Churches and monasteries were 
built. Religious societies were founded. 
Penances were performed. Jews weie 
massacred. A long catalogue might 
be given of the theories by which men 
attempted to connect every vicissitude of 
fortune, and every convulsion of nature, 
with the warnings of theologians. Thus, 
to give but a few examples ; St. Ambrose 
confidently asserted that the death of 
Maximus was a consequence of the crime 
he had committed in compelling the 
Christians to rebuild a Jewish synagogue 
they had destroyed. ^ One of the laws in 
the Justinian code directed against the 
Jews, Samaritans, and pagans expressly 
attributes to them the sterility of tne soil, 
which in an earlier age the pagans had 
so often attributed to the Christians.® A 

> Socrates, Eccl. Hist vii 30. 

a Gree. Tur. ii. 30, 31. Clovis wrote to St. Avitus, 
“Your faith is our victory.” 

3 M liman’s taitn Chnsitaniiy (ed. X867), vol. ii. 
pp. 336-245* 

4 ibid* vol. Hi. p. 348. 

t Ep.'xX ^ ^ 

® “An diutius jjerferimus mutan temporum vices, 
irata coeli temperie? Quae Paganorum exacerbata 
perfidia nesdt naturae libramenta servare. Unde enim 
yer solitam gratiam abjuravit? unde asstas, messe 
jejuna, laboriosum agricolam in spe destituit anstarum ? 
unde byemis intemperata ferocitas ubentatem terra- 
rum penetrabib fngore stenlitabs laesione damnavit ? 
msi quod ad impietatis vmdictam transit lege sua 
naturae deOretum.” (Novell lu. Theodos. Dt judaut 
SamarttantSf ei Hmreticts*') 
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volcanic eruption that broke out at the 
commenrenient of the iconoclastic perse- 
cution was adduced as a clear proof that 
the Divine anger was aroused, according 
to one party, by the hostility of the em- 
peror to the sacred images ; according to 
the other party, by his sinful hesitation in 
extirpating idolatry.* Bodin, in a later 
age, considered liiat the early death of 
the sovereign who commanded the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomev/ was due to 
what he deemed the master crime of that 
sovereign’s reign — he had spared the life Oi 
a famous sorcerer.® In the struggles that 
followed the Reformation physical calami- 
ties were continually ascribed in one age 
to the toleration, in another to the endow- 
ment, of either heresy or Popery.s Some- 
times, however, they were traced to the 
theatre, and sometimes to the writings of 
freethinkers. But gradually, and almost 
insensibly, these notions faded away. 
The old language is often heard, but it is 
no longer realised and operative, and the 
doctrine which played so large a part in 
the history of the world has ceased to 
exercise any appreciable influence upon 
the actions of mankind. 

In addition to this religious motive, 
which acted chiefiy upon the vulgar, there 
was^ a political motive which rendered 
Christianity obnoxious to the educated. 
The Church constituted a vast, highly 
organised, and in many resj^ects secret 
society, and as such was not only dis- 
tinctly illegal, but was also in the very 
highest degree calculated to excite the 
apprehensions of the government. There 
was no principle in the Imperial policy 
more^ stubbornly upheld than the sup- 
pression of all corjDorations that might be 
made the nuclei of revolt. The extent to 
which this policy was carried is strikingly 
evinced by a letter from Trajan to Pliny, 
in which the emperor forbade the forma- 
tion even of a guild of firemen, on the 
ground ^ that they would constitute an 
association and hold meetings.* In such 
a state of feeling the existence of a vast 
association, governed by countless func- 
tionaries, shrouding its meetings and 
some of its doctrines in impenetrable 
obscurity, evoking a degree of attach- 
ment and devotion greater than could be 

* Milman's Laitn ChnsHantiy, vol, u. p, 354* 

a Ddmonametnie Sorcurst p. 15*. 

3 See A cufiott* instarce xa Bayle's Dictvemarvt art. 

Verg-e-jus,” 

< Phn>, Ep, X. 43. Trajan noticed that Nicomedxa 
was peculiarly turbulent. On the edict against the 
hetasna:, or assodaUuu^, see Ep, x. 97* 


elicited by the State, ramifying through 
the whole extent of the Empire, and 
restlessly extending its influence, would 
naturally arouse the strongest apprehen- 
sion. That it did so is clearly recognised 
by the Christian apologists, who, how- 
ever, justly retorted upon the objectors 
the impossibility of showing a single 
instance in which, in an age of continual 
conspiracies, the numerous and persecuted 
Christians had proved disloyal. Whatever 
we may think of their doctrine of pas§ive 
obedience, it is impossible not to admire 
the constancy with which they clung to 
it, when all their interests were the other 
way. But yet the pagans were not al- 
together wrong in regarding the new 
association as fatal to the greatness of 
the Empire. It consisted of men who 
regarded the Roman Empire as a mani- 
festation of Antichrist, and who looked 
forward with passionate longing to its 
destruction. It substituted a new enthu- 
siasm for that patriotism which was the 
very life-blood of the national existence. 
Many of the Christians deemed it wrong 
to fight for their country. All of them 
aspired to a type of character, and were 
actuated by hopes and motives, wholly 
inconsistent with that proud martial 
ardour by which the triumphs of Rome 
had been won, and by which alone her 
impending ruin could be averted. 

^ The aims and principles of this associa- 
tion were very imperfectly understood. 
The greatest and best of the pagans 
spoke of it as a hateful superstition, and 
the phrase they most frequently reiterated, 
when speaking of its members, was 
“ enemies ” or “ haters of the human 
race.” Such a charge, directed persis- 
tently against men whose main principle 
was the supreme excellence of love, and 
whose charity unquestionably rose far 
above that of any other class, was prob- 
ably due in the first place to the unsocial 
habits of the converts, who deemed it 
necessary to abstain from all the forms of 
public amusement, to refuse to illuminate 
their houses, or hang garlands from their 
portals in honourof the national triumphs, 
and who somewhat ostentatiously ex- 
hibited themselves as separate and alien 
from their countrymen. It may also have 
arisen from a knowledge of the popular 
Christian doctrine about the future des- 
tiny of pagans. When the Roman learnt 
what fate the Christian assigned to the 
heroes and sages of his nation, and to 
the immense mass of liis living fellow- 
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countrymen^ when he was told that the 
destruction of the once glorious Empire 
to which he belonged was one of the most 
fervent aspirations of the Church, his 
feelings were very likely to clothe them- 
selves in such language as I have cited. 

But, in addition to the general charges, 
specific accusations® of the grossest kind 
were directed against Christian morals. 
At a time when the moral standard was 
very low, they were charged with deeds 
so atrocious as to scandalise the most 
corrupt. They were represented ^ as 
habitually, in their secret ^ assemblies, 
celebrating ihe most licentious orgies, 
feeding on human Eesb, and then, the i 
lights having been extinguished, indulg- 
ing in promiscuous, and especially in 
incestuous, intercourse. The persistence i 
with which these accusations were made ' 
is shown by the great prominence they 
occupy, both in the writings of the apo- 
logists and in the narrations of the 
persecutions. That these charges were 
absolutely false will now be questioned 
by no one. The Fathers were long able 
to challenge their adversaries to produce 
a single instance in which any other 
crime than his faith was proved against 
a martyr, and they urged with a just and 
noble pride that, whatever doubt there 
might be of the truth of the Christian 
doctrines, or of the Divine origin of the 
Christian miracles, there was, at least, no 
doubt that Christianity had transformed 
the characters of multitudes, vivified the 
cold heart by a new enthusiasm, re- 
deemed, regenerated, and emancipated 
the most depraved of mankind. Noble 
lives, crowned by heroic deaths, were the 
best arguments of the infant Church.® 
I'heir enemies themselves not unfre- 
quently acknowledged it. The love shown 
by the early Christians to their suffering 
brethren has never been more emphati- 
cally attested than by Lucian ,3 or the 
beautiful simplicity of their worship than 
by Pliny,* or their ardent charity than by 
Julian. s There was, it is true, another 
side to the picture ; but even when the 
moral standard of Christians was greatly 
lowered, it was lowered only to that of the 
community about them. 

These calumnies were greatly encour- 

All the apologrists are full of these charg-es. The 
diief passages have been collected m that very useful 
and learned work, Kortholt, De Calumniis contra 
Chrtsiianos^ (Cologne, 1685.) 

a Justin Martyr tells us it %vas the brave deaths of 
the Christians that converted him. {A^l u la ) 

3 Peregnnus. 4 x* 97. 5 ii, 


aged by the ecclesiasticaj rule, which 
withheld from the unbaptised ail knov- 
ledge of some of the more mysterious 
doctrines of the Church, and veiled, at 
least, one of its ceremonies in great 
obscurity. Vague rumours about the 
nature of that sacramental feast, ^ to 
which none but the baptised Christian 
was suffered to penetrate, and which no 
ecclesiastic was permitted to explain 
either to the catechumens or to the "world, 
were probably the origin of the charge 
of cannibalism ; while the Agapse or io\ e 
feasts, the ceremony of the kiss of love, 
and the peculiar and, to the pagans, 
perhaps unintelligible, language in which 
the Christians proclaimed themselves one 
body and fellow-members in Christ, may 
have suggested the other charges. The 
eager credulity with which equally base- 
less accusations against the Jews weie 
for centuries believed, illustrates the 
readiness with which they were accepted, 
and the extremely imperfect ^system of 
police, which rendered the verification of 
secret crimes very difficult, had no doubt 
greatly enlarged the sphere of calumny. 
"But, in addition to these considerations, 
the orthodox were in some respects ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate. In the eyes of 
the pagans they were regarded as a sect 
of Jews ; and the Jews,^ on account of 
their continual riots, their inextinguish- 
able hatred of the Gentile world,® and the 
atrocities that frequently accompanied 
their rebellions, had early excited the 
anger and the contempt of the pagans. 
On the other hand, the Jew, who deemed 
the abandonment of the law the^ most 
heinous of crimes, and whose patriotism 
only shone with a fiercer flame amid the 
calamities of his nation, regarded the 
Christian with an implacable hostility. 
Scorned or hated by those around him, 
his temple levelled with the dust, and the 
last vestige of his independence destroyed, 
he clung with a desperate tenacity to the 
hopes and privileges of his ancient creed. 
In his eyes the Christians were at once 
apostates and traitors. He could not 
forget that in the last dark hour of his 
country’s agony, when the armies of 
the Gentile encompassed Jerusalem, and 

2 Juvenal describes the popular estimate of the 
Jews — 

** Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moses ? 

Non monstrare vias, eadem nisi sacra colenti, 

Quaesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos ” 

— i>at xix 10J-105 

It IS not true that the Mosaic law contains these 
precepts. 
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when the hosts of the faithful flocked to 
its defence, the Christian Jews had aban- 
doned the fortunes of their race, and 
refused to bear any part in the heroism 
and the sufferings of the closing scene. 
They had proclaimed that the promised 
Messiah, who was to restore the faded 
glories of Israel, had already come ; that 
the privileges which were so long the 
monopoly of a single people had passed 
to the Gentile world ; that the race which 
was once supremely blessed was for all 
future time to be accursed among man- 
kind, It is not, therefore, surprising 
that there should have arisen between 
the two creeds an animosity which 
paganism could never rival. While the 
Christians viewed with too much exulta- 
tion the calamities that fell upon the 
prostrate people,® whose cup of bitterness 
they were destined through long cen- 
turies to fili to the brim, the J ews laboured 
with unwearied hatred to foment by 
calumnies the passions of the pagan 
multitude.® On the other hand, the 
Catholic Christians showed themselves 
extremely willing to draw down the 
sword of the persecutor upon the heretical 
sects. When the pagans accused the 
Christians of indulging in orgies of gross 
licentiousness, the first apologist, while 
repudiating the charge, was careful to add, 
of the heretics, ‘‘Whetlier or not these 
people commit those shameful and fabu- 
lous acts, the putting out the lights, 
indulging in promiscuous intercourse, 
and eating human flesh, I know not.”3 
In a few years the language of doubt and 
insinuation was exchanged for that of 
direct assertion ; and, if we may believe 
St. Irenaeus and St. Clement of Alex- 
andria, the followers of Carpocrates, the 
Marcionites, and some other Gnostic sects, 
habitually indulged, in their secret meet- 
ings, in acts of impurity and licentiousness 
as hideous and as monstrous as can be 
conceived, and their conduct was one of the 
causes of the persecution of the orthodox.'* 
Even the most extravagant charges of 
the pagan populace were reiterated by 
the Fathers in their accusations of the 
Gnostics. St, Epiphanius, in the fourth 

^ See Menvale's Hist. o/Rotne^ vol vtii. p. *76. 

® See Justin Martyr, T^pho, xvu. 

3 Justm Martyr, ApoL i. 26. 

4 Eusebius expressly notices that the licentiousness 
of the sect of Carj^crates occasioned calumnies against 
the whole of the Christian body. (iy. 7.) A numoer of 
passag-es from the Fathers describing the immorality 
of these heretics are referred to by Cave, Pnm%ttve 
Cknsttaniiy, part u. ch. ▼. 


century, assures us that some of their 
sects were accustomed to kill, to dress 
with spices, and to eat the children born 
of their promiscuous intercourse.* The 
heretics, in their turn, gladly accused the 
Catholics,® while the Roman judge, in 
whose eyes Judaism, orthodox Chris- 
tianity, and heresy were but slightly 
differing modifications of one despicable 
superstition, doubtless found in this 
interchange of accusations a corrobora- 
tion of his prejudices. 

Another cause of the peculiar animosity 
felt against the Christians was the con- 
stant interference with domestic life, 
arising from the great number of female 
conversions. The Christian teacher was 
early noted for his unrivalled skill in 
playing on the chords of a woman’s 
heart. 3 The graphic title ot “ Earpicker 
of ladies,”^ which was given to a seduc- 
tive pontiff of a somewhat later period, 
might have been applied to many in the 
days of the persecution ; and to the 
Roman, who regarded the supreme 
authority of the head of the family, in 

» Epiphanms, Adv. Hcer, Ub L Har, a6. The 
charge of murdering children, and especially infants, 
occupies a very prominent place among the recrimina- 
tions of religionists The pagans, as we have seen, 
brought it against the Chnstians, and the orthodox 
against some of the early heretics. The Chnstians 
accused Julian of murdering infants for magical pur- 
poses, and the bed of the Orontes was said to have 
been choked with their bodies, The accusation was 
then commonly directed against the Jews, against the 
witches, and against the midwives, who were supposed 
to be in confederation with the witches. 

” See an example in Eusebius, ui. 3a. After the 
triumph of Chn«*tianity the Arian heretics appear to 
have been accustomed to bring accusations of im- 
morality against the Catholics.^ They procured the 
deposition of St Eustathius, Bishop ox Antioch, by 
suborning a prostitute to accuse him of being the 
father ot her child. The woman afterwards, on her 
deathbed, confessed the imposture. (Theodor. Htsi. 1. 
ax-22 ) They also accused St. Athanasius of murder 
and unchastity, both of which charges he most trium- 
phantly repelled. {Ibid 1 30 ) 

3 The great exertions and success of the Christians 
in making female converts is indignantly noticed by 
Ceisus {Ongen) and by the pagan interlocutor in 
Mmudus Felix {Octavius), and a more minute exami- 
nation of ecclesiastical histoiy amply confirms their 
statements. 1 shall have m a wture chapter to revert 
to this matter. TertulUan graphically describes the 
anger of a man he knew at the conversion ot his wife, 
and declares he would rather have had her “a prosti- 
tute than a Christian.’* {Ad Nationes, i. 4 ) He also 
menbons a governor of Cappadocia, named Hermi- 
manus, whose motive for persecuting the Christians 
was his anger at the conversion of his wife, and who, 
in consequence of hts having persecuted, was devoured 
by worms. {Ad Scapula 3.) 

♦ ** Matronarum Aunscalpius.” The title was given 
to Pope St. Bamasus. ^ Seejortini’s on Eccle* 

stastical History, vol* ii. p. ay. Amimanus MarcelHnus 
notices (xxvii. 3) the great wealth the Roman bishops 
of his time had acimired through the gifts of women. 
Theodoret {Hist, MecL li. 17) gives a curious account 
of the energetic proceedings ot the Roman ladies upon 
the exile ot Pope Liberius* 
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ail religious matters, as the very founda- 
tion of domestic morality, no character 
could appear more infamous or more 
revolting. “A wife,*’ said Plutarch, ex- 
pressing the'^^deepest conviction of the 
pagan world, “ should h av e no friends but 
those of her h usHandT'andTas^tK^^ 
are^iTlii^rorir ^ sHe should Iknow 
no ""goHinBurTKose \^om'li1efTmsB^ 
ado^r '"'XeT^r~^tir“ “tHeh, 

against idle religions and foreign super- 
stitions. N o^-^god . can take pleasure in 
jiacri by a wife wi tliout the 

Irno^d eclge of J ier husband.”^ But these 
^ principfes, upon which the whole social 
system^ of paganism had rested, were, 
now disregarded. Wives in multitudes] 
deserted their homes to frequent the] 
nocturnal meetings* of a sect which was! 
looked upon with the deepest suspicion,] 
and was placed under the ban of the law.J 
Again^ and again the husband, as he 
laid his head on the pillow by his wife, 
had the bitterness of thinking that all 
her sympathies were withdrawn from 
him ; that her affections belonged to an 
alien priesthood and to a foreign creed ; 
that, though she might discharge her 
duties with a gentle and uncomplaining 
fidelity, he had for ever lost the power of 
touching her heart — he was to her only 
as an outcast, as a brand prepared for 
the burning. Even to a Christian mind 
there is a deep pathos in the picture! 
which St. Augustine has drawn of the| 
broken-hearted husband imploring the I 
assistance of the gods, and receiving® 
from the oracle the bitter answer ; “ You 
may more easily write in enduring char- 
acters on the wave, or fly with feathers 
through the air, than purge the mind of 

* Conj, Pr(zcei>U This passagre has been thought to 
refer to the Christians , if so, it is the single example 
of its kind m the writings of Plutarch. 

® Pliny, in his letter on the Christians, notices that 
their assemblies were before daybreak TertuUian and 
Minucius^ Felix speak frequently of the "nocturnes 
convocationes," or ‘‘ nocturnes congregationes” of the 
Christians. The following passag^e, which the last of 
these writers puts into the mouth oi a pagan, describes 
forcibly the^ popular feeling about the Christians: 

" Qui de ultima tasce collectis impentionbus et mulieri- 
bus creduhs sexus sui facilitate labentibus, plebem 
profanse conjurationis instituunt : quas nocturnis con- 
gregationibus et jejuniis solennibus et inhumanis cibis 
non sacro quodam sed piaculo foederantur, latebrosa et 
kicifugax natio, m publico muta, in anguhs garrula ; 
teinpla ut busta despiciunt, decs despuuat, rident 
sacra.” {Octavius*) Tertulhan, in exhorting the 
Christian women not to intermarry with pagans, 
gives as one reason that they would not permit 
them to attend this "nightly convocation.” {Ad 
Uxorcm, ii. 4.) This whole chapter is a graphic but 
deeply^ painful picture of the utter impossibility of a 
Christian woman having any real community of teeliag 
with a ‘ ‘ servant of the devil.” 


a woman when once tainted by the 
superstition.”* 

I have already noticed the prominence 
which the practice of exorcism had 
acquired in the early Church, the con- 
tempt with which it was regarded by the 
more philosophic pagans, and the law 
which had been directed against its 
professors. It'is not, however, probable 
that this practice, though it lowered the 
Christians in the eyes ot the educated as 
much as it elevated them in the eyes of 
the populace, had any appreciable in- 
fluence in provoking persecution. In the 
crowd of superstitions that were invading 
the Roman Empire, exorcism had a 
prominent place ; all such practices were 
popular with the masses ; the only form 
of magic which under the Empire was 
seriously persecuted was political astro- 
logy or divination with a view to dis- 
covering the successors to the throne, 
and of this the Christians were never 
accused.* There was, however, another 
form of what was deemed superstition 
connected with the Church, which was 
regarded by pagan philosophers with a 
much deeper feeling of aversion. To 
agitate the minds of men with religious 
terrorism, to fill the unknown world with 
hideous images of suffering, to govern 
the reason by alarming the imagination, 
was in the eyes of the pagan world one 
of the most heinous of cnmes.3 These 
fears were to the ancients the very defini- 
tion of superstition, and their destruction 
was a mam object both of the Epicurean 
and of the Stoic. To men holding such 
sentiments, it is easy to perceive how 
obnoxious must have appeared religious 
teachers who maintained that an eternity 
of torture was reserved for the entire 
human race then existing in the world, 
beyond the range of their own com- 
munity, and who made the assertion of 
this doctrine one of their main instru- 
ments of success.^ Enquiry, among the 

* De Civ* Dei^ xix. 23. 

» The policy of the Romans with reference to magic 
has been minutely traced by Maury, Hist, de la Magie* 
Dr. Jeremie conjectures that the exorcisms of the 
Christians may have excited the antipathy of Marcus 
Aurelius, he, as £ have already noticed, being a dis* 
behever on this subject, (Jeremie, Hist cftJie Church 
in the Second and Third Cent. p. 26 ) But this is mere 
conjecture. 

3 See the picture of the sentiments of the pagans on 
this nialter, m Plutarch’s noble Treatise on Supers 
stition* 

4 Thus Justin Martyr; " Since sensation remains in 
all men who have been m existence, and everlasting 
punishment is m store, do not hesitate to believe, and 
be convinced that what I say is true.^ ..This Gehenna 
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early theologians, was much less valued 
than belief,* and reason was less appealed 
to than fear. In philosophy the most 
comprehensive, but in theology the most 
intoierantj system is naturally the strong- 
est, To weak women, to the young, thei 
ignorant, and the timid — to all^ in a word, v 
wno were doubtful of their own judg-, 
ment — the docurine of exclusive salvation'^ 
must have come wdth an appalling power; 
and, as no other religion professed it, it 
; supplied the Church with an invaluable ^ 
’vantage -ground, and doubtless drove' 
multitudes into its pale. To this doctrine,' 
we may also, in a great degree, ascribe 
the agony of terror that was so often 
displayed by the apostate, whose flesh 
shrank from the present torture, but who | 
was convinced that the 'weakness he could j 
not overcome would be expiated by an 
eternity of torment.® To the indignation 
excited by such teaching was probably 
due a law of Marcus Aurelius, which 
decreed that “if anyone shall do any- 
thing whereby the weak minds of any 
may be terrified by superstitious fear, the 
offender shall be exiled into an island.” ^ 
There can, indeed, be little doubt that 
a chief cause of the hostility felt against 
the Christian Church was the intolerant 
aspect it at that time displayed. The 
Romans were prepared to tolerate almost 

19 a place where all will be punished who live un- 
righteously, and who believe not that uhat God has 
taught through Christ will come to^ pass ” {Apol 1 . 
18-19 ) Arnobius has stated veryforciblv the favourite 
argument of many later theologians: ergo hasc 

sit conditio futurorum ut tenen et comprehendi nuliius 
possint anticipationis attactu : nonne punor ratio est, 
ex duobus incertis et in ambigua expectatione penden- 
tibus, id potius credere quod aliquas spes ferat, quam 
omnino quod nullas ? In illo enim periculi Pihil est, si 
quod dicitur imminere cassum hat et vacuum In hoc 
damnum est maximum " {Adv GenUs, iib * ) ^ 

* The continual enforcement of the duty of belief, 
and the credulity of the Chnst,ans, were perpetually 
dwelt on by Celsus ard Julian According to the first, 
it was usual for them to say, ** Po not examine, but 
believe only,” According to the latter, “the sum of 
their wisdom was comprised in this single precept, 
believe.” The apologists frequently notice this charge 
of credulity as brought against the Christians, and 
some famous sentences of Tertullian go far tojustiij 
it. See Middleton's Free Enquiry^ Introd. pp. xcii 
xaii. ^ ^ 

» Sea the graphic picture of the agony or terror 
manifested by tne apostates as they tottered to the 
altar at Alexandria, m the Dedan persecution, in 
Dionysius Apud Eusehius, vi 41, Miraculous judg:- 
ments (often, perhaps, the natural consequence of this 
extreme fear) were said to have frequently fallen upon 
the apostates. St. Cypnan has preserved a number of 
these in hts treatise De JLapsts, Persons, when excom- 
municated, were also said to have been sometimes 
visibly possessed by devils See Church, On Mzracte- 
lous Powers in the First Three Ceftinnes, pp. Sa-54._^ ^ 
3 “ Si quis aliquid fecent, quo leves homitmm antmi 
superstitione numints terrerentur, Divus Marcus hujus- 
moui homines m lasulam relegari rescripat," (Zhg. 
advui. tit. £9, 1. 30.) 


any form of religion that would tolerate 
others. The Jews, though quite as obsti- 
nate as the Christians in refusing to 
sacrifice to the emperor, were rarely 
molested, except in the periods imme- 
diately following their insurrections, be- 
cause Judaism, however exclusive and 
unsocial, was still an unaggressive 
national faith. But the Christian teachers j 
ftaught that all religions, except their own 
uand that of the Jews, were constructed by , 
'devils, and that all who dissented from 
' their Church must be lost. It was im- 
possible that men strung to the very 
highest pitch of religious excitement, ana 
imagining they saw in every ceremony 
and oracle the direct working of a present 
daemon, could restrain their zeal or respect 
in any degree the feelings of others. 
Proselytising with an untiring energy, 
pouring a fierce stream of invective and 
ridicule upon the gods on whose favour 
the multitude believed all national pros- 
perity to depend, not unfrequently insulting 
the worshippers and defacing the idols,* 
they soon stung the pagan devotees to 
madness, and convinced them that every 
calamity that fell upon the Empire was 
the righteous vengeance of ^ the gods. 
Nor was the sceptical politician more 
likely to regard with favour a religion 
whose development was plainly incom- 
patible with the whole religious policy of 
the Empire. The new Church, as it was 
then organised, must have appeared to 
him essentially, fundamentally, neces- 
sarily intolerant. To permit it to triumph 
was to permit the extinction of religious 
liberty in an empire which comprised all 
the leading nations of the world, and 
tolerated all their creeds. It was, indeed, 
true that in the days of their distress 
the apologists proclaimed, in high and 
eloquent language, the iniquity of perse- 
cution, and the priceless value of a free 
worship ; but it needed no great sagacity 
to perceive that the language of the 
dominant Church would be very different. 
The pagan philosopher could not foresee 
the ghastly histories of the Inquisition, 

* A number of instances have been recorded in which 
the punishment of the Christians was due to their 
having broken idols, overturned altars, or in other 
ways insulted the pagans at their worship. The 
reader may find many examples of ^this collected m 
Cave's Prtmttvoe Christianity, part L c. v ; Kortholt, 
De Cedumntts eoniira Chrtsitanos; Barbeyrac, Morale 
des Fires, c. xvii.j Tillemont, Mdm eccUstasU tome vu, 
pp. 354-3S5 i Ceillier, Nist, des Auteurs saenfs, tome iil 
pp. S3S-533. The Council of lllibens found it necessary 
to make a canoa refusing the title of “ martyr ” to those 
who were executed for these offences. 
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of the Albif^enses, or of St^ Bartholomew ; 
but he could scarcely doubt that the 
Christians, when in the ascendant, would 
never tolerate rites which they believed to 
be consecrated to devils, or restrain, in 
the season of their power, a religious 
animosity which they scarcely bridled 
when they were weak. It needed no 
|:>rophetic inspiration to anticipate the 
time that so^ speedily arrived, when, 
amid the wailings of the worshippers, 
the idols and the temples were shattered, 
and when all who practised the religious 
ceremonies of their forefathers were 
^ubject to the penalty of death. 

/ ' There has probably never existed upon 
earth a community whose members were 
bound to one another by a deeper or a 
purer affection than the Christians, in the 
days of the persecution. There has pro- 
bably^ never existed a community which 
exhibited in its dealings with crime a 
gentler or more judicious kindness, which 
combined more happily an unflinching 
opposition to sin with a boundless charity 
to the sinner, and which was in conse- 
quence more successful in reclaiming and 
transforming the most vicious of man- 
kind. There has, however, also never 
existed a community which displayed 
more clearly the intolerance that would 
necessarily follow its triumph. Very early 
tradition has related three anecdotes of 
the apostle John which illustrate faith- 
fully this triple aspect of the Church, It 
is said that when the assemblies of the 
Christians thronged around him to hear 
some exhortation from his lips, the only 
words he would utter were, “My little 
children, love one another”; for in this, 
he said, is comprised the entire law. It 
is said that a young man he had once 
confided to the charge of a bishop, having 
fallen into the ways of vice and become 
the captain of a band of robbers, the 
apostle, on hearing of it, bitterly re- 
proached the negligence of the pastor, 
and, though in extreme old age, betook 
himself to the mountains till he had been 
captured by the robbers, when, falling 
with tears on the neck of the chief, he 
restored him to the path of virtue. It is 
said that the same apostle, once seeing 
the heretic Cerinthus in an establish- 
ment of baths into which he had entered, 
immediately rushed forth, fearing lest the 
roof should fall because a heretic was 
beneath it,* All that fierce hatred which 

The first of these anecdotes le told by St Jerome. 


during the Arian and Donatist contruvei- 
sies convulsed the Empire, and which in 
later times has deluged the world with 
blood, may be traced m the Church long 
before the conversion of Constantine. 
Already in the second century, it was the 
rule that the orthodox Christian should 
hold no conversation, should interchange 
none of the most ordinary courtesies of 
life, with the excommunicated or the 
heretic.* Common sufferings were im- 
potent to assuage the animosity, and the 
purest and fondest relations of life w'ere 
polluted by the new intolerance. The 
Decian persecution had scarcely closed, 
when St. Cyprian wrote his treatise to 
maintain that it is no more possible to be 
saved beyond the limits of the Church 
than it was during the deluge beyond the 
limits of the ark ; that martyrdom itself 
has no power to efface the guilt of schism ; 
and that the heretic, who for his master’s 
cause expired in tortures upon the earth, 
passed at once, by that master’s decree, 
into an eternity of torment in hell ! ® 
Even in the arena the Catholic martyrs 
withdrew from the Montanists, lest they 
should be mingled with the heretics in 
death.* At a later period St, Augustine 
relates that, when he was a Manichean, 
his mother for a time refused even to eat 
at the same table with her erring child.* 

the second by St. Clement of Alexandria, the third by 
St. Irenaeus 

* The severe discipline of the early Church on this 
point has been amply treated in Marshall’s Pemteniial 
Diseipltne of the Primitive Church (first published m 
1714. but reprinted in the library of Anglo-Catholic 
theologry)# and in Bingham’s Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Churchy vol. vl (Oxford, 1855). The later saints 
continually dwelt upon this duty ot separation. Thus : 
** St. Theodore de Phermd dxsoit. que quand une per« 
sonne dont nous £tipns amis estoit tomb^e dans la 
fornication,^ nous devions luy donner la main et fatre 
notre possible pour le relever; mais que s’li estoit 
tomb£ dans quelque erreur centre la foi, et quM ne 
voulust ^as s’en corriger aprfes les premieres remon- 
strances, il falloit I’abandonner promptement et rompre 
toute amitij6 avec luy, de peur qu’en nous amusant a le 
vouloir retirer de ce gouffre, il nc nous y entra^nast 
nous-mdmes.” (Tillemont, Jtfim. EedSs. tome xu. 

jam non potest Deum patrem qui eccle- 
siam non babet matrem Si potuit evadere quisquam 
qui extra arcam Noe fait, et qm extra ecdesiam tons, 
fuentevadit banc umtatem qui non tenet, vitam 
non tenet et salutem esse martyr non potest qui in 
ecclesia non est . Cum Deo manere non possunt qui 
esse in ecclesia Dei unanimes noluerunt. Ardeant licet 
flammis et ignibus traditi, vel object! bestj^ animas 
suas ponunt, non ent ilia fidei corona, sed *|]cena per- 
fidise, necrehgiosmvirtutis exitus gloriosussed despera- 
tipnis interitus Occidi tabs potest, coronari non potest. 
Sic se Christianum esse profitetur quo modo et Chnstum 
diabolus s®pe mentitur." (Cyprian. De Unit J^cles.) 

3 Eusebius, v. tfi. 

4 Confess, 111. ix She was afterwards permitted by 
a special Revelation to sit at the same table with her 

sonl * 
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When St Ambrose not only defended the 
act of a Christian blshopj who had burnt 
down a synagogue of the Jews, but 
denounced as a deadly crime the decree 
of the Government which ordered it to be 
rebuilt ; = when the same saint, in advoca- 
ting the plunder of the vestal virgins, 
maintained the doctrine that it is criminal 
for a Christian State to grant any en- 
dowment to the ministers of any religion 
but its own,'^ which it has needed all the 
efforts of modern liberalism to efface from 
legislation, he was but following in the 
traces of those earlier Christians, who 
would not even wear a laurel crown, ^ or 
join in the most innocent civic festival, 
lest they should appear in some indirect 
way to be acquiescing in the pagan 
worship. While the apologists were 
maintaining against the pagan perse- 
cutors the duty of tolerance, the Sibylline 
books, which were the popular literature 
of the Christians, were filled with pas- 
sionate anticipations of the violent des- 
truction of the pagan temples/ And no 
sooner had Christianity mounted the 
throne than the policy they foreshadowed 
became ascendant. The indifference or 
worldly sagacity of some of the rulers, and 
the imposing number of the pagans, 
delayed, no doubt, the final consumma- 
tion ; but, from the time of Constantine, 
restrictive laws were put in force, the 
influence of the ecclesiastics was cease- 
lessly exerted in their favour, and no 
sagacious man could fail to anticipate the 
speedy and absolute proscription of the 
pagan worship. It is related of the 
philosopher Antoninus, the son of the 
pagan prophetess Sospitra, that, stand- 
ing one day with his disciples before that 
noble temple of Serapis, at Alexandria, 
which was one of the w^onders of ancient 
art, and which was destined soon after to 
perish by the rude hands of the Christian 
monks, the prophetic spirit of his mother 
fell upon him. Like another prophet 
before another shrine, he appalled his 
hearers by the prediction of the approach- 
ing ruin. The time would come, he said, 
when the glorious edifice before them 
would be overthrown, the carved images 
would be* defaced, the temples of the gods 
would be turned into the sepulchres of 

* Ef* xL * Ep, xviii. 

3 Tertull. De Corona. 

4 iMilman’s Htst, 0/ ChrisEanUy, vol. « pp *j6-tas. 
It ife remarkable that the Seraoeum of Alexandria was., 
ia the Sibylime bookb, specially menaced w?th destruc- 
tion 


the dead, and a great darkness would fall 
upon mankind ! ^ 

And, besides the liberty of worship, the 
liberty of thought and of expression, 
whicn was the supreme attainment of 
Roman civilisation, was in peril. The 
new religion, unlike that which was dis- 
appearing, claimed to dictate the opinions 
as well as the actions of men, and its 
teachers stigmatised as an atrocious 
crime the free expression of every opijpion 
on religious matters diverging from their 
own. Of all the forms of liberty, it was 
this which lasted the longest, and was 
the most dearly prized. Even after Con- 
stantine, the pagans Libanius, Themis- 
tius, Symmachus, and Sallust enforced 
their views with a freedom that contrasts 
remarkably with the restraints imposed 
upon their worship, and the^ beautiful 
friendships of St. Basil and Libanius, of 
Synesius and Hypatia, are among^ the 
most touching episodes of their time. 
But though the traditions of pagan free- 
dom, and the true Catholicism of Justin 
Martyr and Origen, lingered long, it was 
inevitable that error, being deemed crimi- 
nal, should be made penal. The dogma- 
tism of Athanasius and Augustine, the 
increasing power of the clergy, and the 
fanaticism of the monks, hastened the 
end. The suppression of all religions but 
one by Theodosius, the murder of Hy- 
patia at Alexandria by the^ monks of 
Cyril, and the closing by Justinian of the 
schools of Atliens, are the three events 
which mark the decisive overthrow of 
intellectual freedom. A thousand years 
had rolled away before that freedom was 
in part restored. 

The considerations I have briefly enu- 
merated should not in the smallest degree 
detract from the admiration due to the 
surpassing courage, to the pure, touch- 
ing, and sacred virtues of the Christian 
martyrs ; but they in some degree palli- 
ate the conduct ot the persecutors, among 
whom must be included one emperor, 
who was probably, on the whole, the best 
and most humane sovereign who has ever 
sat upon a throne, and at least two 
others, who were considerably above the 

* Eunapius, of the Sophists, Eunapius |rives 
an extremely pathetic account of the downfall ot this 
temple. There is a Christian account m Theodoret 
(v, aa) Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, was the 
leader of the monks* The pagans, under the guidance 
of a philosopher named Olympus, made a desperate 
effort to defend their temple. The whole story is very 
finely told by Dean Mdman. (Htst, of Qirtsitamip^ 
voL di. pp, 60-ya.) 
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average of virtue. When combined with 
the indifference to human suffering, the 
thirst for blood, which the spectacles of 
the amphitheatre had engendered, they 
assuredly make the persecutions abun- 
dantly explicable. They show that if it 
can be proved that Christian persecu- 
tions sprang from the doctrine of exclu- 
sive salvation, the fact that the Roman 
pagans, who did not hold that doctrine, 
also persecuted, need not cause the 
slightest perplexity. That the persecu- 
tions of Christianity by the Roman 
emperors, severe as they undoubtedly 
were, were not of such a continuous 
nature as wholly to counteract the vast 
moral, social, and intellectual agencies 
that were favourable to its spread, a few 
dates will show. 

^ We have seen that when the Egyptian 
rites were introduced into Rome, they 
were met by prompt and energetic 
measures of repression ; that these 
measures were again and again re- 
peated, ^ but that at last, when they 
proved ineffectual, the governors desisted 
from their opposition, and the new wor- 
ship assumed a recognised place. The 
history of Christianity, in its relation to 
the Government, is the reverse of this. 
Its first introduction into Rome appears 
to have been altogether unopposed. Ter- 
tullian asserts that Tibenus, on the 
ground of a report from Pontius Pilate, 
desired to enrol Christ among the Roman 
gods, but that the Senate rejected the 
proposal ; but this assertion, which is 
altogether unsupported by trustwortliy 
evidence, and is, intrinsically, extremely 
improbable, is now generally recognised 
as false.* An isolated passage of Sue- 
tonius states that in the time of Claudius 
" the Jews, being continually rioting, at 
the instigation of a certain Chrestus,”® 
were expelled from the city ; but no 
Christian writer speaks of his co-reli- 
gionists being disturbed in this reign, 

^ * Apology^ V. The overwhelming difficulties attend- 
ing this assertion are well stated fay Gibbon, ch. xvi, 
of this fable may be found in Justin Martyr. 
The freedom of the Christian worship at Rome appears 
not only from the unanimity with which Chnstian 
writers date their troubles irom Nero, but also trom 
the express statement in Acts xxviii. 31. 

® “ J udnsos, tmpulsore Chresto, assidue tumultuantes, 
Koma expuht.” (Sueton. Claud, xxv.) This banish- 
ment of the Jews is mentioned in Acts xvm. a, but is 
not there connected in any way with Christianity. A 
passage m Dion Cassius (lx. 6) is supposed to reter to 
the same transaction. Lactantius notices that the 
p:^ans were accustomed to call Chn&tus, Chrestus\ 
** Earn immutata litera Chrestum solent dicere.’* {Div* 
Insl IV. ? ) 


while all, with a perfect unanimity, and 
with great emphasis, describe Nero as 
the first persecutor. His persecution 
began at the close of a.d. 64.* It was 
directed against Christians, not osten- 
sibly on the ground of their religion, but 
because they were falsely accused of 
having set fire to Rome, and it is very 
doubtful whether it extended beyond the 
city.® It had also this peculiarity, that, 
being directed against the Christians not 
as Christians but as incendiaries, it was 
impossible to escape from it by apostasy. 
Within the walls of Rome it raged with 
great fury. The Christians, who had 
been for many years 3 proselytising with- 
out restraint in the great confluence of 
nations and amid the disintegration of 
old beliefs, had become a formidable 
body. They were, we learn from Tacitus, 
profoundly unpopular; but the hideous 
tortures to which Nero subjected them, 

* This persecution is fully described by Tacitus 
Annal. xv 44), and briefly noticed by Suetonius 
Nero, XVI ). 

» This has been a matter of very great controversy. 
Looking at the question apart from direct testimony, 
it appears improbable that a persecution directed 
against the Christians on the charge ol having burnt 
Rome should have extended to Christians who did not 
live near Rome. On the other hand, it has been argued 
that Tacitus speaks of them as **haud perinde in 
enmine incendii, quam odio humani generis convicti 
and it has been maintained that “ hatred of the human 
race” was treated^ as a crime and punished in the 
provinces. But this is, I think, extremely far-retched ; 
and It IS evident from the sequel that the Christians at 
Rome were burnt as incendiaries, and that it was tbe 
conviction that they were not guilty of that crime that 
extorted the pity which Tacitus notices. There is also 
no reference in Tacitus to any persecution bejond tbe 
walls If we pass to the Christian evidence, a Spanish 
inscnption referring to the Neronian persecution, 
which was once appealed to as decisive, is now unani- 
mously admitted to be a forgery. In the fourth 
centui^, however, Sulp. Severus (hb. h.) and Orosius 
(Nisi. vii. 7) declared that general laws condemnatory 
of Christianity were promulgated bj' Nero; but the 
testimony of credulous historians who wrote so long 
aiter the event is not of much value. Rossi, however, 
imagines .that a fragment of an inscription found at 
Pompeii indicates a general law against Christians. 
See his BulLetvno FArcheologia Cristiana (Roma, 
Dec 1865), which, however, should be compared with 
the very remarkable Compte rendu of M. Aubd, Acad, 
des insertp. ei Beiles-letire^, juin, 1866 These two 
papers contain an almost complete discussion of the 
persecutions ot Nero and Domitian. Gibbon thinks it 
quite certain the persecution was confined to the city , 
Mosheim (Eccl. Hist 1 p. 71) adopts the opposite 
View, and appeals to the passage in Tertullian {Ap.v ) 
in which he speaks of “ legds istae . quas Trajanus ex 
parte frustratus est, vitando inquin Christianos,” as 
implying the exubtence of special laws against the 
Christians. This passage, however, may merely reter 
to the general law against unauthorised religions, 
which Tertullian notices in this very chapter; and 
Piiny, in his famous letter, does not show any know* 
kdge ot the existence of special legislation about the 
Christians. 

3 Ecclesiastical historians maintain, but not on very 
strong evidence, that the Church of Rome was founded 
by St b^eter, a.p, 4a or 44. St. Paul came to Rome 
A.D. 6x, 
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ar.cl i;nc* that, whaiever other 

crimes the^^ have committed, they 

were not -^cilty of setting Sre to the city, 
awolie general oityo Some of them, clad 
In skins of wi!d beasts, were torn by dogs. 
Others, arrayed in shirts of pitch, were 
burns; alive In Nero’s garden.* Others 
v’ere an^xed to crosses. Great multitudes 
perished. Tne deep impression the per- 
secution made on the Christian mind is 
shown in the whole literature of the 
SiOyls, which arose soon after, in which 
Nero :s usually the central figure, and by 
the bcHef, that lingered for centuries, 
that the tyrant was yet alive, and would 
return once more as the immediate pre- 
cursor of Antichrist, to inflict the last 
great persecut ion upon the Church.* 

Nero died a.d. 68 . From that time, 
for at least twenty-seven years, the 
Church enjoyed absolute repose. There 
is no credible evidence whatever of the 
smallest interference with its freedom till 
the last year of the reign of Domitian ; 
and a striking illustration of the fearless- 
ness with which it exhibited itself to the 
world has been lately furnished in the 
discovery, near Rome, of a large and 
handsome porch leading to a Christian 
catacomb, built above ground between 
the reigns of Nero and Domitian, in tlie 
immeaiate neighbourhood of one of the 
principal high way s.s The long reign of 
Domitian, though it may have been sur- 
passed in ferocity, was never surpassed in 
the Roman annals in the skilfulness and 
the persistence of its tyranny. The Stoics 
and literary classes, who upheld the 
traditions of political freedom, and who 
had already suffered much at the hands of 
Vespasian, were persecuted with relent- 
less animosity. Metius Modestus, Aru- 
lenus Rusticus, Senecio, Helvidius, Dion 


* Oil th’s liornble punisbment see Juvenal, Sai, u 
* 55-157 

2 Lactantius, tn the fourth centurj, speaks of th^s 
op.n.oa as still held by some “madmen" {De Mort 
Persec.cAp h.), but Su’p. Severus {Hist, lib. u ) speaks 
ot it as a common notion, and he says that St. Martir, 
when asked about the end of tne world, answered * 

Neroaem et Antichnstum pnus esse ventures ; Nero« 
nem in ocadeataH plaga regribus subactis decern, im- 
peraturum, persecutionem autem ab eo hactenus exer- 
ceadam ut idola gentium coli cogat, ■* {Dud^ li ) Among 
the pagans, the notion that Nero was jet alive lingered 
long, and twenty jears after nis death an adventurer 
pretending to be Nero was enthusiastically received by 
the Parthians (Sueton. Nero^ Ivii ) 

3 See the fall de’^cr.ption of it in Rossi's Btdlettno 
d'AreheoU Cnst,^ Dec., 1S65. Eusebius (iit, 17) and 
Tertullian {ApoU v.) ha-ve expressly noticed the very 
remarkable fact that Vespasian, who was a bitter 
enemy to the Jews, and who exiled all the leading 
Stoical phi osophert, except Musoasus, never |xoubled 
the Chrishans. 


Chrysostom, the younger Priscus, Junius 
Mauricus, Artemidorus, Euphrates, Epic- 
tetus, Arria, Fannia, and Gratilla were 
either killed or banished.’' No measures, 
however, appear to have been taken 
against the Christians till a.d, 95, when 
a short and apparently not very severe 
persecution, concerning which our in- 
formation is both scanty and conflicting, 
was directed against them. Of the special 
cause that produced it we are left in much 
doubt. Eusebius mentions, on the not 
very trustworthy authority of Hegesippus, 
that the emperor, having heard of the 
existence of the grandchildren of J udas, 
the brother of Christ, ordered them to be 
brought before him, as being of the 
family of David, and therefore possible 
pretenders to the throne ; but on finding 
that they were siquple peasants, and that 
the promised * kingdom of which they 
spoke was a spiritual one, he dismissed 
them in peace, and arrested the persecu- 
tion he had begun.® A pagan historian 
states that, the finances of the Empire 
being exhausted by lavish expenditure in 
public games, Domitian, in order to 
replenish his exchequer, resorted to a 
severe and special taxation of the Jews ; 
that some of these, in order to evade the 
impost, concealed their worship, while 
others, who are supposed to have been 
Christians, are described as following the 
Jewish rites without being professed 
Jews.3 Perhaps, however, the simplest 
explanation is the truest, and the perse- 
cution may be ascribed to the antipathy 
which a despot like Domitian must neces- 
sarily have felt to an institution which, 
though it did not, like Stoicism, resist his 
policy, at least exercised a vast influence 
altogether removed from his control. St. 
John, who was then a very old man, is 
said to have been at this time exiled to 
Patmos. Flavius Clemens, a consul, and 
a relative of the Emperor, was put to 
death. His wife, or, according to an- 
other account, his niece Doniitilla, was 
banished, according to one account to 
the island of Pontia, according to another 
to the island of Pandataria, and many 
others were compelled to accompany her 

* See a pathetic letter of Phny, rib. wi Ep, xt., and 
also hb. I. v.; and the AgrUoia of Tacitus, 

3 Euseb. ill. ao 

3 “ Praster caeteros Judatcus fiscus acerbissime actus 
est. Ad quern deferebantur, qui vel improfessi J udatcam 
mtra urbem viverent vitam, vel dissimulata engine im- 
posica genti tributa non pependissent,” (Sueton DomtU 
XU.) Suetonius adds that, when a joung man, he saw 
an old man of mnety examined before a large as<»embly 
to ascertain whether he was circumcised. 
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into exile.' Numbers, we are told, 
“accused of conversion to impiety or 
Jewish^ rites,” were condemned. Some 
were killed, and others deprived of their 
oiBces.® Of the cessation of the persecu- 
tion there are two different versions. 
Tertullians and Eusebius^ say that the 
tyrant speedily revoked his edict, and 
restored those who had been banished ; 
but according to Lactantius these mea- 
sures were not taken till after the death 
of ’Domitian,s and this latter statement is 
corroborated by the assertion of Dion 
Cassius, that Nerva, upon his accession, 
“absolved those who were accused of 
impiety, and recalled the exiles.”^ 

When we consider the very short time 
during which this persecution lasted, and 
the very slight notice that was taken of 
it, we may fairly, I think, conclude that 
it was not of a nature to check an any 
appreciable degree a strong religious 
movement like that of Christianity. The 
assassination of Domitian introduces us 
to the golden age of the Roman Empire. 
In the eyes of the pagan historian the 
period from the accession of Nerva, in 
A.D. 96, to the death of Marcus Aurelius, 
in A.D. 180, is memorable as a period of 
uniform good government, of rapidly 
advancing humanity, of great legislative 
reforms, and of a peace which was very 
rarely seriously broken. To the Christian 
historian it is still more remarkable as 
one of the most critical periods in the 

* Euseb. iii. 18, 

» See the accounts of these transactions in Xiphilin, 
the abbreviator of Dion Cassius (Ixvit. 14) ; Euseb 111 
17-18. Suetonius notices {Domti. xv.) that Flavius 
Clemens (whom he calls a man ** contemptissimae 
inertias ”) was kiUed " ex tenuissima suspicione.’* The 
language of Xiphilm. who says he was killed for 
“impiety and Jewish ntes"; the express assertion of 
Eusebius, that it was for Christianity ; and the declara. 
tion of Tertulhan, that Christians were persecuted at 
the close of this reign, leave, I think, little doubt that 
this execution was connected with Christianity, though 
some wnters have questioned it. At the same time, it 
is very probable, as Mr Merivale thinks {HtsUo/ Romet 
voL vii. pp 381-384), that though the pretext of the 
execution might have been religious, the real motiie 
was political jealousy Domitian had already put to 
death the brother of Flavius Clemens on the cnarge of 
treason. Hi$ sons had been recoprnised as successors 
to the throne, and at the time of bis execution another 
leading noble named Glabno was accused of having 
fought m the arena. Some ecclesiastical histonans 
have imagioedl that there maprhave been two Domitillas 
—the wife and niece of Flavius Clemens. The islands 
of Pontia and Pandataria were close to one another. 

3 “Tentaverat et Domitianus, portio Neronis de 

crudelitate ; sed qua et homo facile coeptum repressit, 
restitutis etiam (^os relegaverat.'* 3.) It will 

be observed that TertuUian makes no mention of any 
punishment more severe than exile. 

4 Euseb. iii, m S Dc Mori. Persec. iii 

^ Xiphilin, Ixviii. t. An annotator to Mosbeim con- 
jectures that the edict may have been issued just before 
the death of the emperor, but not acted on tiU after it. 


history of his faith The Church entered 
into it considerable indeed, as a sect, but 
not large enough to be reckoned an im- 
portant power in the Empire. It emerged 
from it so increased in its numbers, and 
so extended in its ramifications, that it 
might fairly defy the most formidable 
assaults. It remains, theretore, to^ be 
seen whether the opposition against 
which, during these eighty-four years, it 
had so successfully struggled was of such 
a kind and intensity that the triumph 
must be regarded as a miracle. 

Nearly at the close of this period, during 
the persecution of Marcus Aurelius, St. 
Mehto, Bishop of Sardis, wrote a letter 
of expostulation to the emperor, in which 
he explicitly asserts that in Asia the per- 
secution of the pious was an event which » 
“ had never before occurred,” and was the 
result of “new and strange decrees”; 
that the ancestors of the emperor were 
accustomed to honour the Christian faith 
“ like other religions and that “ Nero 
and Domitian alone ” had been hostile to 
it.' Rather more than twenty years later 
TertuUian asserted, in language equally 
distinct and emphatic, that the two 
persecutors of the Christians were Nero 
and Domitian, and that it would be im- 
possible to name a single good sovereigr^ 
who had molested them. Marcus Aurelius 
himself TertuUian refuses to number 
among the persecutors, and even, relying 
upon a letter which was falsely imputed 
to him, enrols him among the protectors 
of the Church.® About a century later 
Lactantius, reviewing the history of the 
persecutions, declared that the good 
sovereigns who followed Domitian ab- 
stained from persecuting, and passes at 
once from the persecution of Domitian 
to that of Decius. Having noticed the 
measures of the former emperor, he pro- 
ceeds: “The acts of the tyrant being 
revoked, the Church was not only restored 
to its former state, but shone forth with a 
greater splendour and luxuriance ; and a 
period following in which many good 
sovereigns wielded the Imperial sceptre, 
it suffered no assaults from its enemies, 
but stretched out its hands to the east 

and to the west ; but at last the long 

peace was broken. After many years 
that hateful monster Decius arose, who 
troubled the Church,” s 

* Euseb. IV. 26. The whole of this apology has been 
recently recovered, and translated into Latin by M. 
Renan i%the SQlesm€7tse. 

a ApoV. s. 3 Lactant. Do Mori. Persec. 3-4. 
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We have here three separate passages, 
from which we may conclusively infer 
that the normal and habitual condition of 
the Christians during the eighty-four 
years we are considering, and, if we 
accept the last two passages, during a 
much longer period, was a condition of 
peace ; but that peace was not absolutely 
unbroken. The Christian Church, which 
was at first regarded simply as a branch 
of Judaism, had begun to be recognised 
as a separate body, and the Roman law 
professedly tolerated only those religions 
which were expressly authorised. It is 
indeed true that with the extension of the 
Empire, and especially of the city, the 
theory, or at least the practice, of reli- 
gious legislation had been profoundly 
modified. First of all, certain religions, 
of which the Jewish was one, were 
officially recognised, and then many 
others, without being expressly autho- 
rised, were tolerated. In this manner, 
all attempts to resist the torrent of 
Oriental superstitions proving vain, the 
legislator had desisted from his efforts, 
and every form of wild superstition was 
practised with publicity and impunity. 
Still, the laws forbidding them were un- 
revoked, although they were suffered to 
remain for the most part obsolete, or were 
at least only put in action on the occasion 
of some special scandal, or of some real 
or apprehended political danger. The 
municipal and provincial independence 
under the Empire was, however, so large 
that very much depended on the character 
of the local governor ; and it continually 
happened that in one province the Chris- 
tians were unmolested or favoured, while 
in the adjoining province they were 
severely persecuted. 

As we have already seen, the Christians 
had for many reasons become profoundly 
obnoxious to the people. They shared 
the unpopularity of the Jews, with whom 
they were confounded, while the general 
credence given to the calumnies about 
the crimes said to have been perpetrated 
at their secret meetings, their abstinence 
from public amusements, and the belief 
that their hostility to the gods was the 
cause of every physical calamity, were 
special causes of antipathy. The history 
of the period of the Antonines continually 
manifests the desire of the populace to 
persecute, restrained by the humanity of 
the rulers. In the short reign of Nerva 
there appears to have been no persecu- 
tion, and our knowledge of the official 


proceedings with reference to the religion 
is comprised in two sentences of a pagan 
historian, who tells us that the emperor 
“ absolved those who had been con- 
victed of impiety,” and “permitted no 
one to be convicted of impiety or Jewish 
rites. ” 

Under Trajan, however, some serious, 
though purely local, disturbances took 
place. The emperor himself, though one 
of the most sagacious, and in most 
respects humane, of Roman sovereigns, 
was nervously jealous of any societies 
or associations among his subjects, 
and had propounded a special edict 
against them ; but the persecution of the 
Christians appears to have been not so 
much political as popular. If we may 
believe Eusebius, local persecutions, ap- 
parently of the nature of riots, but 
sometimes countenanced by provincial 
governors, broke out in several quarters 
of the Empire. In Bithynia, Pliny the 
Younger was the governor, and he 
wrote a very famous letter to Trajan, in 
which he professed himself absolutely 
ignorant of the proceedings to be taken 
against the Christians, who had already 
so multiplied that the temples were 
deserted, and who were arraigned in 
great numbers before his tribunal. He 
had, he says, released those who con- 
sented to burn incense before the image 
of the emperor, and to curse Christ, but 
had caused those to be executed who 
persisted in their refusal, and who were 
not Roman citizens, “not doubting that 
a pertinacious obstinacy deserved punish- 
ment.” He had questioned the prisoners 
as to the nature of their faith, and had 
not hesitated to seek revelations by 
torturing two maid-servants, but had 
“ discovered nothing but a base and 
immoderate superstition.” He had asked 
the nature of their secret services, and 
had been told that they assembled on a 
certain day before dawn to sing a hymn 
to Christ as to a god ; that they made a 
vow to abstain from every crime, and 
that they then, before parting, partook 
together of a harmless feast, which, how- 
ever, they had given up since the decree 
against* associations. To this letter 
Trajan answered that Christians, it 
brought before the tribunals and con- 
victed, should be punished, but that they 
should not be sought for ; that, if they 
consented to sacrifice, no inquisition 
should be made into their past lives, and 
that no anonymous accusations should be 
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received against them.* In this reign 
there are two authentic instances of 
martyrdom.® Simeon, Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, a man, it is said, one hundred and 
twenty years old, having been accused 
by the heretics, was tortured during 
several days, and at last crucified. Igna- 
tius, the Bishop of Antioch, was arrested, 
brought to Rome, and, by the order of 
Trajan himself, thrown to wild beasts. 
Of the cause of this last act of seventy 
we are left in ignorance, but it has been 
noticed that about this time Antioch had 
been the scene of one of those violent 
earthquakes which so frequently pro- 
duced an outburst of religious excite- 
ment, s and the character of Ignatius, 
who was passionately desirous of martyr- 
dom, may very probably have led him to 
some act of exceptional zeal. The letters 
of the martyr prove that at Rome the 
faith was openly and fearlessly professed ; 
the Government during the nineteen years 
of this reign never appears to have taken 
any initiative against the Christians, and, 
in spite of occasional local tumults, there 
was nothing resembling a general perse- 
cution. 

During the two following reigns the 
Government was more decidedly favour- 
able to the Christians. Hadrian, having 
heard that the populace at the public 
^arnes frequently called for their execu- 
tion, issued an edict in which he com- 
manded that none should be punished 
simply in obedience to the outcries against 
them, or without a formal trial and a 
conviction of some oifence against the 
law, and he ordered that all false accusers 
should be punished.'* His disposition 
towards the Christians was so pacific as 
to give rise to a legend that he intended 
to enrol Christ among the gods ;5 but it 
is probable that, although curious on 
religious matters, he regarded Chris- 
tianity with the indifference of a Roman 
freethinker ; and a letter is ascribed to 
him in which he confounded it with the 
worship of Serapis.® As far as the 
Government was concerned, the Chris- 
tians appear to have been entirely un- 

* PUny, JEp^ X. 97-9S. » Euseb lib. iii 

3 There ts a descnphoa of this earthquake in Meri- 
vale’s of the Romans^ vol viu pp 155-156. 

Orosius ifiht, vii* 12) thoug'ht it was a judgment on 
account of the persecution of the Christians 
< Eusebius, iv. 8-9. See, too, Justin Martyr, i. 

S This s« mentioned incidentally by I-ampndius in 
his Life of A Severus, 

^ See Uus very curious letter in Vopiscus, Satur*- 
m'ptm. 


molested ; but many of them suffered 
dreadful tortures at the hands of the 
Jewish insurgents, who in this reign, with 
a desperate but ill-fated heroism, made 
one last effort to regain their freedom.* 
The mutual hostility exhibited at this time 
by the Jews and Christians contributed to 
separate them in the eyes of the pagans ; 
and it is said that when Hadrian forbade 
the Jews ever again to enter Jerusalem, 
he recognised the distinction by granting 
a full permission to the Christians.® 
Antoninus, who succeeded Hadrian, 
made new efforts to restrain the passions 
of the people against the Christians. He 
issued an edict commanding that they 
should not be molested ; and when, as a 
consequence of some earthquakes in Asia 
Minor, the popular anger was fiercely 
roused, he commanded that their accusers 
should be punished. ^ If we except these 
riots, the twenty- three years of his reign 
appear to have been years of absolute 
peace, which seems also to have continued 
during several years of the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius ; but at last persecuting 
edicts, of the exact nature of which we 
have no knowledge, were issued. Of the 
reasons which induced one of the best 
men who have ever reigned to persecute 
the Christians we know little or nothing. 
That it was not any ferocity of disposition 
or any impatience of resistance may 
be confidently asserted of one whose 
only fault was a somewhat excessive 
gentleness — who on the death of his wife 
asked the Senate, as a single favoux*, to 
console him by sparing the lives of thbse 
who had rebelled against him. That it 
was not, as has been strangely urged, a 
religious fanaticism resembling that which 
led St. Louis to persecute is equally plain. 
St. Louis persecuted because he believed 
that to reject his religious opinions was a 
heinous crime, and that heresy was the 
path to hell. Marcus Aurelius had no 
such belief, and he, the first Roman 
Emperor who made the Stoical philosophy 

X Justin Mart Ap. i 31. Eusebius quotes a passagfe 
from Hegesippus to the same effect, (iv. 8 ) 

* “ Praecepitque ne cm Juda;o introeundi Hierosoly- 
mam esset hcentia, Christiams tantum civitate per- 
missa." (Oros, vii. 13.) 

3 A letter which Eusebius gives at full (iv 13), and 
ascribes to Antoninus Pius, has created a good deal of 
controversy. Justin Mart (Apol. 1. 71) and Tertulhan 
{ApoL 5) ascribe it to Marcus Aurelius. It is now 

f enerally believed to be a forgery by a Christian hand, 
eing more like a Christian apolo^ than the letter of 
a pagan emperor. St Mehto, however, writing to 
Marcus Aurelius, expressly states that Antoninus had 
wntted a letter forbidding the persecution of Christians. 
(Euseb. IV. 26.) 
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his religion and his comfort, was also 
the first emperor who endowed the 
professors of the philosophies that were 
most hostile to his own. The fact that 
the Christian Church, existing as a State 
within a State, with government, Ideals, 
enthusiasms, and hopes wholly different 
from those of the nation, was incompatible 
with the existing system of the Empire, 
had become more evident as the Church 
inci eased. The accusations of cannibal- 
ism and incestuous impurity had acquired 
a greater consistency, and the latter are 
said to have been justly applicable to the 
Carpocratian heretics, w’ho aad recently 
arisen. The Stoicism of Marcus Aurelius 
may have revolted from the practices of 
exorcism or the appeals to the terrors of 
another world ; and the philosophers who 
surrounded him probably stimulated his 
hostility, for his master and friend Pronto 
had written a book against Christianity,* 
while Justin Martyr is said to have 
perished by the machinations of the 
Cynic Crescens.® It must be added, too, 
that, while it is impossible to acquit the 
emperor of having issued severe edicts 
against the Christians, s the atrocious 
details of the persecutions in his reign 
were due to the ferocity of the populace 
and the weakness of the pfovernors m 
distant provinces ; and it is inconceivable 
that, if he had been a very bitter enemy 
of the Christians, Tertullian, writing little 
more than twenty years later, should have 
been so ignorant of the fact as to repre- 
sent him as one of the most conspicuous 
of their protectors. | 

But, whatever may be thought on these 
points, there can, unhappily, be no ques- 
tion that in this reign Rome was stained 
by the blood of Justin Martyr, the first 
philosopher, and one of the purest and 
gentlest natures, in the Church, and that 
persecution was widely extended. In two 
far distant quarters, at Smyrna and at 
Lyons, it far exceeded in atrocity any 
that Christianity had endured since Nero, 
and in each case a heroism of the most 
transcendent order was displayed by the 
martyrs. The persecution at Smyrna, in 
which St. Polycarp and many others most 
nobly died, took place on the occasion of 
the public games, and we may trace the 
infiuence of the Jews in stimulating it/ 

s It is alluded to by Minucius Fella. 

s Eusebius, iv. t6. 

3 St Mehto expressly states that the edicts of 
Marcus Aurelius produced the Asiatic persecufiou. 

4 Busebiu<$, w, 15. 


The persecution at Lyons, which was 
one of the most atrocious in the whole 
compass of ecclesiastical history, and 
which has supplied the martyrology with 
some of its grandest and most pathetic 
figures, derived its worst features from a 
combination of the fury of the populace 
and of the subserviency of the governor * 
Certain servants of the Christians, terri- 
fied by the prospect of torture, accused 
their masters 01 all the crimes whiqh 
popular report attributed to them — of 
incest, of infanticide, of cannibalism, of 
hideous impurity. A fearful outburst of 
ferocity ensued. Tortures almost too 
horrible to recount were for hours and 
even days applied to the bodies of old 
men and of weak women, who displayed 
amid their agonies a nobler courage than 
has ever shone upon a battlefield, and 
whose memories are immortal among 
mankind. Blandina and Pothinus wrote 
in blood the first page of the glorious 
history of the Church of France.® But 
although, during the closing years of 
Marcus Aurelius, severe persecutions 
took place in three or four provinces, 
there was no general and organised effort 
to suppress Christianity throughout the 
Empire.3 

We may next consider, as a single 
period, the space of time that elapsed 
from the death of Marcus Aurelius, in 
A.D. 180, to the accession of Decius, 
A.D. 249. During all this time Chris- 
tianity was a great and powerful body, 
exercising an important influence, and 
during a great part of it Christians 

* See the most touching: and horrible description of 
this persecution in a letter written by the Christians of 
L> ons, in Eusebius, V x. 

a Sulpicius Severus (who was himself a Gaul) says of 
their martyrdom (//. B, hb «.) * “ Tunfi primum intra 
Galbas Martyna visa, serms trans Alpes Dei religfione 
suscepta.'* Tradition ascribes Gallic Christianity to 
the apostles, but the evidence of inscriptions appears 
to confirm the account of Severus, It is at least certain 
that Christianitjj did not acquire a great extension till 
later.^ The earliest Christian inscriptions found are 
(one in each year) of a.d 33^, 347, 377, 405, and 409 
They do not become common till the middle of the htth 
century. See a full discussion of this in the. preface of 
M, Le Blant's admirable and indeed exhaustive work, 
Inscnpitons chriiiennes de la Gaule, 

3 It was alleged among- the Christians that towards 
the close of his reign Marcus Aurelius issued an edict 
protecting- the Christians, on account of a Christian 
legion having, in Germany, in a moment of great 
dii>tress, procured a shower of ram by their prayers. 
(Tert. Apol. ^.) The shower is mentioned by pagan as 
well as Christian writers, and is portrayea on the 
column of Antoninus, It was ** ascribed to the incanta- 
tions of an Egyptian magician, to the pra5'ers of a 
legion of Christians, or to the favour of Jove towards 
the best of mortals, according to tbe vanous prejudices 
of different observers.” (Menvale's Hut, of, Rante^ 
vol, vui. p, 338.) 
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filled high^ civil and military positions. 
The hostility manifested towards them 
began now to assume a more political 
complexion than it had previously done, 
except, perhaps, in the later years of 
Marcus Aurelius. The existence of a vast 
and rapidly-increasing corporation very 
alien to the system of the Empire con- 
fronted every ruler. Emperors like Corn- 
modus or Heliogabalus were usually too 
immersed in selfish pleasures to have any 
distinct policy^ ; but sagacious sovereigns, 
sincerely desiring the well-being of the 
Empire, either, like Marcus Aurelius and 
Diocletian, endeavoured to repress the 
rising creed, or, like Alexander Severus, 
and at last Constantine, actively en- 
couraged it. The measures Marcus 
Aurelius had taken against Christianity 
were arrested under Com modus, whose 
favourite mistress, Marcia, supplies one 
of the very few recorded instances of 
female influence, which has been the 
cause of so much persecution, being 
exerted In behalf of toleration;* yet a 
Christian philosopher named Apollonius, 
and at the same time, by a curious retri- 
bution, his accuser, were in this reign 
executed at Rome.® During the sixty- 
nine years we are considering the general 
peace of the Church was only twice 
broken. The first occasion was in the 
reign of Septimus Severus, who was for 
some time veiy favourable to the Chris- 
tians, but who, in a.d. 202 or 203, issued 
an edict forbidding any pagan to join the 
Christian or Jewish faith ;3 and this edict 
was followed by a sanguinary persecution 
in Africa and Syria, in which the father of 
Origen, and also St. Felicitas and St. 
Perpetua, perished. This persecution does 
not appear to have extended to the West, 
and was apparently rather the work of 

* XiphiUn, Ixxu 4 The most atrocious of the 
pagan persecutions was attributed, as we shall see, to 
the mother of Galenus, and in Christian times the 
Spanish Inquisition was founded by Isabella the 
Catholic ; the massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
chiefly due to Catherine of Medicis, and the most 
horrible English persecution to Mary Tudor. 

> Euseb. V. ax. The accuser, we learn from St 
Jerome, was a slave On the law condemning slaves 
who accused their masters, compare Pressen&d, Htsf. 
des Trots premiers Sikcles \sm^ s^rie), tomei pp. xSa- 
X83, and Jeremie's Church History of Second and Third 
Centuries^ p. ag Apollonius was of senatorial rank. 
It is said mat some other martyrs died at the same 
time 

3 **Jud£eos fieri sub gravi poena vetuit Idem etiam 
de Christianis sanxit."^ (Spartian S, Severus*) The 
persecution is described by Eusebius, hb. vi. Tertullian 
says Severus was favourable to the Christians, a 
Christian named Proculus (whom he, in consequence, 
retained in the palace till his death) having cured him 
of an illness by the application of oil, {Ad Scapul, 4), 
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provincial governors, who interpreted the 
Imperial edict as a sign of hostility to the 
Christians, than the direct act of the 
emperor,* whose decree apijlied only to 
Christians actively proselytising. It is 
worthy of notice that Origen observed 
that previous to this time the number of 
Christian martyrs had been very small.* 
The second persecution was occasioned 
by the murder of Alexander Severus by 
Maximinus. The usurper pursued with 
great bitterness the leading courtiers of 
the deceased emperor, among whom were 
some Christian bishops,® and about the 
same time severe earthquakes in Pontus 
and Cappadocia produced the customary 
popular ebullitions. But with these ex- 
ceptions the Christians were undisturbed. 
Caracalla, Macrinus, and Heliogabalus 
took no measures against them, while 
Alexander Severus, who reigned for thir- 
teen years, warmly and steadily supported 
them. A pagan historian assures us that 
this emperor intended to build temples in 
honour of Christ, but was dissuaded by 
the priests, who urged that all the other 
temples would be deserted. He vene- 
rated in his private oratory the statues of 
Apollonius of Tyana, Abraham, Orpheus, 
and Christ. He decreed that the provin- 
cial governors should not be appointed 
till the people had the opportunity of 
declaring any crime they had committed, 
borrowing this rule avowedly from the 
procedure of the Jews and Christians in 
electing their clergy ; he ordered the pre- 
cept, “Do not unto others what you 
would not they should do unto you,” to be 
engraven on the palace and other public 
buildings ; and he decided a dispute con- 
cerning a piece of ground which the Chris- 
tians had occupied, and which the owners 
of certain eating - houses claimed, in 
favour of the former, on the ground that 
the worship of a god should be most 
considered.^ Philip the Arab, who reigned 
during the last five years of the period 
we are considering, was so favourable to 
the Christians that he was believed, 

» “Of the persecution under Severus there are few, 
if any, traces m the West, It is confined to Syria, 
perhaps to Cappadoaa, to Egypt, and to Africa, and 
m the latter provinces appears as the act of hostile 
governors proceeding upon the existing laws, rather 
than the consequence ot any recent edict of the 
emperor.” (Milman's HtsU of ChrisUantty^ vol. ii, 

^vfQils, 111 See Gibbon, ch. xvi 

3 Eusebius, VI. aS 

4 Lampndms, A. Severus, ^ The historian adds ; 
“Judas'^ privilegia reservavit. Christianos esse 
passus est.'^ 
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though on no trustworthy evidence, to 
have been baptised. 

We have now reviewed the history of 
the persecutions to the year a.d, 249, or 
about two hundred years after the plant- 
ing of Christianity in Rome. We have 
seen that, although during that period 
much suffering was occasionally endured, 
and much heroism displayed, by the 
Christians, there was, with the very 
doubtful exception of the Neronian per- 
secution, no single attempt made to sup- 
press Christianity throughout the Empire. 
Local persecutions of great severity had 
taken place at Smyrna and Lyons, under 
Marcus Aurelius ; in Africa and some 
Asiatic provinces, under Severus ; popu- 
lar tumults, arising in the excitement of 
the public games, or produced by some 
earthquake or inundation, or by some 
calumnious accusation, were not unfre- 
quent ; but there was at no time that 
continuous, organised, and universal 
persecution by which, in later periods, 
ecclesiastical tribunals have again and 
again suppressed opinions repugnant to 
their^ own ; and there was no part of the 
Empire in which whole generations did 
not pass away absolutely undisturbed. 
No martyr had fallen in Gaul or in great 
part of Asia Minor till Marcus Aurelius. 
In Italy, after the death of Nero, with the 
excej3tion of some slight troubles under 
Domitian and Maximinus, probably due 
to causes altogether distinct from reli- 
gion, there were, during the whole period 
we are considering, only a few isolated 
instances of martyrdom. The bishops, 
as the leaders of the Church, were the 
special objects of hostility, and several in 
different parts of the world had fallen ; 
but it is extremely questionable whether 
any Roman bishop perished after the 
apostolic age, till Fabianus was martyred 
under Decius,* ^ If Christianity was not 
formally authorised, it was, like many 
other religions in a similar position, 
generally acquiesced in, and, during a 
great part of the time we have reviewed, 


* Compare Milmaa’s Htsiory cf Early ChrisU'tmty 

(iSb/), vol. u. p, iSS, and his Ruto y of L-aitn Chris- 
itamiy {1S67), \*o’. 1 pp 26-59 There are only two 
cases of alleged martyrdom before this -time that can 
excite any reasonable doubt. Irenatus distinctly asserts 
that Telesphorus was martyred , but his martyrdom is 
pat m the beginning of the reign of Antoninus Pius (he 
had assumed the mitre near the end of the reign of 
Hadrian), and Antoninus is represented, by the general 
voice of the Church, as perfectly free from the stam of 
persecution. A t»-adition, which is in itself sufHocntly 
probable, state-, that Footianus, having been exiled by 
Maxim.nuS] was killed in banishment. 


its professors appear to have found no 
obstacles to their preferment in the Court 
or in the army. The emperors were for 
the most part indifferent or favourable to 
them. The priests in the pagan society 
had but little influence, and do not appear 
to have taken any prominent part in the 
persecution till near the time of Diocle- 
tian. With the single exception of the 
Jews, no class held that doctrine of the 
criminality of error which has been the 
parent of most modern persecutions ; and 
although the belief that great calamities 
were the result of neglecting or insulting 
the gods furnished the pagans with a 
religious motive for persecution, this 
motive only acted on the occasion of some 
rare and exceptional catastrophe.’ In 
Christian times, the first objects of the 
persecutor are to control education, to 
prevent the publication of any heterodox 
works, to institute such a minute police 
inspection as to render impossible the 
celebration of the worship he desires to 
suppress. But nothing of this kind was 
attempted, or indeed was possible, in the 
period^ we are considering. With the 
exception of the bodyguard of the 
emperor, almost the whole army, which 
was of extremely moderate dimensions, 
was massed along the vast frontier of the 
Empire. The police force was of the 
scantiest kind, sufficient only to keep 
common order in the streets. The Govern- 
ment had done something to encourage, 
but absolutely nothing to control, educa- 
tion, and parents or societies were at 
perfect liberty to educate the young as 
they pleased. The expansion of litera- 
ture, by reason of the facilities which 
slavery gave^ to transcription, was very 
great, and it was for the most part 
entirely unconurolled.® Augustus, it is 


* Tacitus has a lerj- ingenious remark on this 
subject, which illustrates happily the half-scepticism 
ot the Empire. .A.fter recounting a number of prodigies 
that were said to have taken place in the reign of Otho, 
he remarks that these were things habitually noticed m 
the ages of ignorance, but now only noticed m periods 
of terror. ** Rudibus saecuhs etiam in pace observata, 
quss nunc tantum in metu audiuntur,*' (//'si. i S6 ) 

® M. de Champagny has devoted an extremely 
beautiful chapter {Les AniotfiiSp tome ii pp. 179-aoo) 
to the hbert> of the Roman Empire. See, too, the 
fiftj-vfourtn chapter of Mr. Menvale's Htsiory, It is 
the custom of some of the apologists for modern 
Cajsansm to defend it by pointing to the Roman 
Empire as the happiest period in human history. 
No apology can be^ more unfortunate. The first task 
of a modern despot is to centralise to the highest point, 
to bring every department of thought and action under 
a system of police regulation, and, above all, to impose 
bis shackling tyranny upon the human mind. The very 
perfection of the Roman Empire was, that the munici- 
pal and personal liberty it admitted had never been 
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true, had caused some volumes of forged 
prophecies to be burnt,* and, under the 
tyranny of Tiberius and Domitian, politi- 
cal writers and historians who eulogised 
tyrannicide, or vehemently opposed the 
Empire,^ were persecuted ; but the ex- 
treme indignation these acts elicited 
attests their rarity, and, on matters un- 
connected with politics, the liberty of 
literature was absolute.® In a word, the 
Church proselytised in a society in which 
toleration was the rule, and at a time 
when municipal, provincial, and personal 
independence had reached the highest 
point, when the ruling classes were for 
the most part absolutely indifferent to 
religious opinions, and when an unpre- 
cedented concourse of influences facili- 
tated its progress, 

^ When we reflect that these were the 
circumstances of the Church till the 
middle ot the third century, we may 
readily perceive the absurdity of main- 


surpassed, and the intellectual liberty had never been 
equalled 

» Sueton xxxi. It appears from a passage in 
Livy (xxxix. i6) that books ot oracles had been some* 
times burnt in the Republic. 

® Tacitus has given us a very remarkable account of 
the trial of Cremutius Cordus, under Tiberius, for 
having published a history in which he had praised 
Brutus and called Cassius the last of Romans 
{Annal. iy. 34-35.) ^ He expressly terms this ** novo 
^ tunc primum audito cnmme," and he puts a speech 
in the mouth of the accused, describing the liberty 
previously accorded to writers, Cordus avoided execu- 
tion by suicide. His daughter, Marcia, preserved some 
copies of his work, and published it in the reign and 
with the approbation of Caligula. (Senec. Ad Marc i ; 
Suet Cahg, x6.) There are, however, some traces of 
an earlier persecution of letters. Under the sanction 
of a law of the^ decemvirs against libellers, Augustus 
exiled the satiric writer Cassius Severus, and he also 
destroyed the works of an historian named Labienus, 
on account of their seditious sentiments. These writings 
were republished with those of Cordus. Generally, how- 
ever, Augustus wa* very magnanimous in his dealings 
with his assailants. He refused the request of Tiberius 
to punish them (Suet. Aug 51), and only excluded from 
his palace Timagenes, who bitterly satirised both him 
and the empress, and proclaimed himself everywhere 
the enemy of the emperor (Senec. De Ira, 111. 23 ) A 
similar magnanimity was shown by most of the other 
emperors ; among others, by Nero, (Suet Nero, 39 ) 
Under Vespasian, however, a poet named Maternus 
was obliged to retouch a tragedy on Cato (Tacit. De 
Or, a-3), and Domitian allowed no writings opposed to 
his poncy. (Tacit Agrtc,) But no attempt appears to 
have been made in the Empire to control religious 
writings till the persecution ot Diocletian, who ordered 
the Scriptures to be burnt. The example was speedily 
followed by the Christian emperors. The writings of 
Arius were burnt m a.d 321, those of Porphyry in 
A.D. 3S8. ^Pope Gelasius, in a.d. 496, drew up a list of 
books which should not be read, and all liberty of 
publication speedily became extinct. See on this 
su^ect Peignot, Kssm , ht&iorigue sur la Liberty 
d'Ecrire; Vxllemain, Etudes de Ltttir, anctenne; 
Sir C. Lewis on the Credtbiliiy of Roman Hist, 
vol. i, p. sa j Nadal, Mintoire sur la hberU qi£atoient 
Us soldats remains de dire des vers satynques contre 
ssux qui irumphoieni (Paris, 1725). 
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taining that Christianity was propagated 
in the face of such a fierce and continuous 
persecution that no opinions could have 
survived it without a miracle, or of 
arguing from the history of the early 
Church that persecution never has any 
real eflicacy in suppressing truth. When, 
in addition to the circumstances under 
which it operated, we consider the un- 
exampled means both of attraction and 
of intimidation that were possessed by 
the Church, we can have no difficulty 
in understanding that it should have 
acquired a magnitude that would enable 
it to defy the far more serious assaults it 
was still destined to endure. That it had 
acquired this extension we have abundant 
evidence. The language I have quoted 
from Lactantius is but a feeble echo of 
the emphatic statements of writers before 
the Decian persecution.* “ There is no 
race of men, whether Greek or bar- 
barian,” said Justin Martyr, “among 
whom prayers and thanks are not offered 
up in the name of the Crucified.”* “ We 
are but of yesterday,” cried Tertullian, 

“ and we fill all your cities, islands, forts, 
councils, even the camps themselves, the 
tribes, the decuries, the palaces, the 
Senate, and the forum. ”3 Eusebius has 
preserved a letter of Cornelius, Bishop of 
Rome, containing a catalogue of the 
officers of his Church at the time of the 
Decian persecution. It consisted of one 
bishop, forty - six presbyters, seven 
deacons, seven sub-deacons, forty-two 
acoi5rtes, fifty-two exorcists, readers, and 
janitors. The Church also supported 
more than fifteen hundred widows, and 
poor or suffering persons.^ 

The Decian persecution, which broke 
out in A.D. 249, and was probably begun 
in hopes of restoring the Empire to its 
ancient discipline, and eliminating from 
it ail extraneous and unpatriotic influ- 
ences, s is the first example of a deliberate 
attempt, supported by the whole machinery 
of provincial government, and extending 

* See a collection of passages on this point in Pres- 
sensA Hist des Trots premiers Sibcles (ame s^rie), 
tome 1. pp 3-4. ® Trypho, 

3 Apol xxxvii. ♦ Euseb. vi. 43. ^ 

S Eusebius, it IS true, ascribes this persecution (yt. 
39) to the hatred Decius bore to his predecessor Philip, 
who was very friendly to the Chnstians. But although 
such a motive might account for a persecution like that 
of Maxiininus, which was directed chiefly against the 
bishops who had been about the Court^ of Severus, it 
IS insufficient to account for^ a persecution so genwal 
and so severe as that of Decius. It is remarkable that 
this emperor is uniformly represented by the papfan 
htstonans'as an eminently wise and humane sovereign. 
See Dodwell, De Paucitate Mariyrum, lu. 
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over t!ie enure sdA-face of the Etnpirej to 
estirpate Christianity from the world. It 
would oe diiaciilt to had language too 
strong to paint its horrors. The ferocious 
inst.ncis of the populace, that were long 
repressed, burst out anew, and they were 
not or.h permitted, but encouraged by 
tha^ rulers. Far worse than the deaths 
wliich menaced those who shrank from 
tne idolatrous sacrifices were the hideous 
and prolonged tortures by which the 
magistrates often sought to subdue the 
constancy of the martyr, the nameless 
outrages that^ were sometimes inflicted 
on the Christian virgin.’^ The Church, 
enervated by a long peace, and deephv 
infected with the vices of the age, tottered 
beneath the blow. It had long since 
arrived a.t the period when men were 
Christians, not by conviction, but through 
family relationship ; when the more opu- 
lent Christians vied in luxury with the 
pagans among whom they mixed, and 
when even the bishops were, in many 
instances, worldly aspirants after civil 
offices. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that the defection was very large. The 
pagans marked with triumphant ridicule, 
and the Fathers with a burning indigna- 
tion, the thousands who thronged to the 
altars at the very commencement of 
persecacioa,^ the sudden collapse of the 
most illustrious churches, the eagerness 
witii which the offer of provincial gover- 
nors to furnish certificates of apostasy, 
without exacting a compliance with the 
conditions which those certificates at- 
tested was accepted by multitudes.® The 
question whether those who abandoned 
the faith should afterwards be re-admitted 
to communion became the chief ques- 
tion that divided the Novatians, and 
one of the questions that divided the 
Mo.itanists, from the Catholics, while the 
pretensions of the confessors to furnish 

J St Cyprian vii ) and, at a ’ater penod, St. 
Je^'orne {Vit Pauli), both notice that dunng: this perse- 
cution the desire or the persecutors was to subdue the 
constancy^ or the Christians by torture, without grati- 
fying their desire for martyrdom. ^ The consignment 
ot Christian virgins to houses of ill fame was one of 
the most common incidents in the later acts of martyrs 
which were invented m the Middle Ages Unhappily, 
however, it must oe acknowledged that there are some 
undoubted traces of it at an earlier date. TertuUian, 
in a famous passage, speaks of the cry “ Ad Lenonem ” 
as substituted for that of **Ad Leonem”; and St Am- 
brose recounts some strange stones on this subject m 
his treatise De Vtrginidtis, 

» St. Cypnan has drawn a very highly coloured 
picture of mis general corruption, and ot the apostasy 
it produced, in his treatise De Lapsis, a most mterest- 
mg picture of the society of his time. Seoj too, the 
Li/i Gregory Thauinaiurgiis,hy Greg, of Nyssa, 


indulgences, remitting the penances im- 
posed by the bishops, led to a conflict 
which contributed very largely to estab- 
lish the undisputed ascendency of the 
episcopacy. But the Dedan persecution, 
though it exhibits the Church in a some- 
v/hat less noble attitude than the perse- 
cutions which preceded and which 
followed it, was adorned by many 
examples of extreme courage and devo- 
tion, displayed in not a few cases by those 
who were physically among the fraflest 
of mankind. It was of a kind eminently 
fitted to crush the Church. Had it taken 
place at an earlier period, had it been 
continued for a long succession of years, 
Christianity, without a miracle, must 
have perished. But the Decian persecu- 
tion fell upon a Church which had existed 
for two centuries, and it lasted less than 
two years.* Its intensity varied much in 
different provinces. In Alexandria and 
the neighbouring towns, where a popular 
tumult had anticipated the menaces of 
the Government, it was extremely hor- 
rible.® In Carthage, at first, the proconsul 
being absent, no capital sentence was 
passed, but on the arrival of that func- 
tionary the penalty of death, accompanied 
by dreadful tortures, was substituted for 
that of exile or imprisonment.^ The rage 
of the people ^ was especially directed 
against the bishop, St. Cyprian, who 
prudently retired till the storm had 
passed.^ In general, it was observed 

* “La persecution de D^ce ne dura qu’environ un 
an dans sa grande violence. Car S. Cj pnen, dans ies 
lettres dentes en dds devant Pasque, et mesme 
dans quelques-unes dentes apparemment dds !a fin de 
350, tdmotgne que son dghse jouissoit ddji de quelque 
paix, mats d'une pnix encore peu afiermie, en sorte que 
ie motndre accident eust pu renou>reter le trouble et la 
persecution. II sembie mesme que 1*00 o*eust pas 
encore la libertd d’y temr les assemblies, et^ndanmoins 
il paroist que tous les confesseurs prisonoiers i Car- 
thage y avoient estd mis en libertd dds ce temps-ld.'* 
(TiUemont, eccUsiasttquet 32|.) 

3 Dionysius the bishop wrote a full account ot it, 
which Eusebius has preserved (vi 41-43). In Alexan- 
dria, Dionysius says, the persecution produced by 
popular fanaticism preceded the edict of Deous by an 
entire year. He has preserved a particular catalogue 
of ^1 who were put to death in Alexandna during the 
entire Decian persecution. They were seventeen 
persons. Several of these were killed by the mob, and 
their deaths were in nearly all cases accompanied by 
circumstances of extreme atrocity. Besides these, 
others (we know not how many) had been put to 
torture. Many, Dionysius says, perished in other 
cities or villages of Egypt. 

3 See St Cyprian, £p, viii. 

4 There was much controversy at this time as to the 
propriety of ^bishops evading persecution by flight. 
The Montanists maintained that such i^nouct was 
equivalent to apostasy. TertuUian had written a book, 
De Buga m PereecuHene^ matataining this view ; and 
among the orthodox the conduct of St Cyprian (who 
afterwards nobly attested his courage by his death) did 
not escape animadversion. The more moderate opinion 
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that the object of the rulers was much 
less to slay than to vanquish the Chris- 
tians. Horrible tortures were continually 
employed to extort an apostasy, and, 
when those tortures proved vain, great 
numbers were ultimately released. 

The Decian persecution is remarkable 
in Christian archaeology as being, it is 
believed, the first occasion in which the 
Christian catacombs were violated. Those 
vast subterranean corridors, lined with 
tombs and expanding very frequently into 
small chapels adorned with paintings, often 
of no mean beauty, had for a long period 
been an inviolable asylum in seasons of 
persecution. The extreme sanctity which 
the Romans were accustomed to attach 
to the place of burial repelled the profane, 
and as early, it is said, as the very begin- 
ning of the third century the catacombs 
were recognised as legal possessions of the 
Church.* The Roman legislators, how- 
ever unfavourable to the formation of 
guilds or associations, made an exception 
in favour of burial societies, or associa- 
tions of men subscribing a certain sum to 
ensure to each member a decent burial 
in ground which belonged to the corpora- 
tion. The Church is believed to have 
availed itself of this privilege, and to have 
attained in this capacity a legal existence. 
The tombs, which were originally the 
properties of distinct families, became in 
this manner an ecclesiastical domain, 
and the catacombs were, from perhaps 
the first, made something more than 
places of burial,* The chapel s with which 
they abound, and which are of the 
smallest dimensions and utterly unfit for 
general worship, were probably mortuary 
chapels, and may have also been em- 
ployed in the services commemorating 

prevailed, but the leading- bishops found it necessary to 
support their conduct by declaring that they had re- 
ceived special revelations exhorting them to fly. St. 
Cyprian,^ who constantly appealed to his dreams to 
justify him in his controversies (see some curious in- 
stances collected in Middleton’s Free Fnqutry^ pp. loi- 
Z05), declared {Ep, tx ), and his biographer and friend 
Pontius reasserti^ ( Vtt Cyprtanis\ that his flight was 
** by the command of God Dionysius, the Bishop of 
Alexandria, asserts the same thing of his own flight, 
and attests it by an oath (see hts own words in Euseb. 
vi. 40) ; and the same thing was afterwards related of 
St. Gregory Thaumaturgus (See his Lt/e by Gregory 
of Nyssa.) 

* ** E veramente che altneno fino dal secolo terzo i 
fedeli abbiano posseduto cimiteri a nome commune, e 
dbe il loro possesso sia stato riconosciuto dagl' in^ra* 
tori, ^ cosa impossibde a negare.” (Rossi, Foma 
SoUerranea^ tomoi. p. X03.) 

A This is all fully discussal by Rossi, Roma Soiterra* 
neat tome u pp. zox-xo8L Rossi thinks the Church, in 
its capacity of burial sodety, was known by the name 
of **ecclesiafratrum.” 


the martyrs, while the ordinary worship 
was probably at first conducted in the 
private houses of the Christians. ^ The 
decision of Alexander Severus, which 1 
have already noticed, is the earliest notice 
we possess of the existence of buildings 
specially devoted to the Christian services ; 
but we cannot tell how long before this 
time they may have^ existed in Rome.* 
In serious persecution, however, they 
would doubtless have to be abandoned ; 
and, as a last resort, the catacombs 
proved a refuge from the persecutors. 

The reign of Decius only lasted about 
two years, and before its close the perse- 
cution had almost ceased.*^ On the 
accession of his son Callus, in the last 
month of a.d. 251, there was for a short 
time perfect peace ; but Callus resumed 
the persecution in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year, and although apparently not 
very severe, or very general, it seems to 
have continued to his death, which took 
place a year after. 3 Two Roman bishops, 
Cornelius, who had succeeded the mar- 
tyred Fabianus, and his successor Lucius, 
were at this time put to death.< Valerian, 
who ascended the throne a.d. 254, at first 
not only tolerated, but warmly patronised 
the Christians, and attracted so many to 
his Court that his house, in the language 
of a contemporary, appeared “ the Church 
of the Lord.^*3 But^ after rather more 
than four years his disposition changed. 
At the persuasion, it is said, of an 


* See, on the history ot early Chnstiaa churches. 
Cave’s Primitive Christianity , part L c. vx, 

» Dodwell {De Paucit Martyr. IviL) has collected 
evidence of the subsidence of the persecution In the last 
year of the reign of Decius. 

3 This persecution is not noticed by St. Jerome, 
Orosius, Sulpicius Severue, or Lactantius. The very 
little we know about it is derived from the letters of 
St Cyprian, and frora a short notice by Dionysius of 
Alexandria, in Eusebius, vu i, Dionysius saya that 
Gallus began the persecution when bis reign was advanc- 
ing prosperously, and his affairs succeeding, which prob- 
aWy means, after he had procured the departure of the 
Goths from the Illyrian province, early m a.o 25a (see 
Gibbon, chap, x.) The disastrous position into which 
affairs had been thrown by the defeat of Decius appears, 
at first, to have engrossed his attention. 

4 Lucius was at first exiled and then permitted to 
return, on which occasion St. Cypnan wrote him a 
letter of congratulation {Ep. Ivii.) He was, however, 
afterwards rearrested and slain, but it is not, 1 think, 
clear whether it was under Gallus or Valerian. St. 
Cyprian speaks CSp. Ixvi.) of both Cornelius and Lucius 
as martyred. The emperors were probably at this time 
beginning to realise the power the Bishops of Rome 
possessed We know hardly anything of the Decian 
persecution at Rome except the execution of the bishop ; 
and St. Cyprian says {Bp* li ) that Decius would have 
preferred a pretender to the throne to a Bishop of 
Rome. 

5 DioiSysius, Archbishop of Alexandria ; see Euseb. 
▼u 10. 
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Egyptian magician named jMacrianus, | 
he signed in 25S an edict of persecu- 
tion, condemning Christian ecclesiastics 
and senators to death, and other Chris- 
tians to exile, or to the forfeiture of their 
property, and prohibiting them from 
entering the catacombs.* A sanguinary 
and general persecution ensued. Among 
the victims were Sixtus, the Bishop of 
Rome, who perished in the catacombs,® 
and Cyprian, who was exiled, and after- 
wards beheaded, and was the first Bishop 
of Carthage who suffered martyrdom.^ At 
last, Valerian having been captured by 
the Persians, Gallienus, in a.d. 260, 
ascended the throne, and immediately 
proclaimed a perfect toleration of the 
Christians.* 

The period from the accession of Decius 
in A.0, 249, to the accession of Gallienus 
in A.D. 260, which I have now veiT” briefly 
noticed, was by far the most disastrous 
the Church had yet endured. With the 
exception of about five years in the reigns 
of Gailus and Valerian, the persecution 
was continuous, though it varied much 
in its intensity and its range. During 
the first portion, if measured, not by the 
number of deaths, but by the atrocity of 
the tortures inflicted, it was probably as 
severe as any upon record. It was sub- 
sequently directed chiefly against the 
leading clergy, and, as we have seen, 
four Roman bishops perished. In addi- 
tion to the political reasons that inspired 
it, the popular fanaticism caused by great 
calamities, which were ascribed to anger 
of the gods at the neglect of their worship, 
had in this, as in former periods, a great 
influence. Political disasters, which fore- 
shadowed clearly the approaching down- 
fall of the Empire, were followed by fearful 
and general famines and plagues. St. 
Cyprian, in a treatise addressed to one of 
the persecutors who was most confident 
in ascribing these things to the Christians, 
presents us with an extremely curious 
picture, both of the general despondency 
that had fallen upon the Empire, and of 
the manner in which these calamities 
were regarded by the Christians. Like 
most of his co-religionists, the saint was 
convinced that the closing scene of the 


* Eusebius, vil. 10-12 ; Cypnan, Kp, Ixsxt. Lactaa- 
tius saj s of Valenan, ** Multum quaiuvis brevx tempore 
justi sanguinis {fie MorL Persec. c. v ) 

a Cypnan, Ixxxi. 

3 See hts Life by the deacon Pontius, which is repro- 
duced bj Gibbon. 

4 Eusebius, \u. 13. 


earth was at hand. The decrepitude of 
the world, he said, had arrived, the forces 
of nature were almost exhausted, the sun 
had no longer its old lustre, or the soil 
its old fertility, the spring time had 
grown less lovely and the autumn less 
bounteous, the energy of man had de- 
cayed, and all things were moving rapidly 
to the end. Famines and plagues were 
the precursors of the day of judgment. 
They were sent to warn and punish a 
rebellious world, which, still bowing 
down before idols, persecuted the be- 
lievers in the truth. “So true is this, 
that the Christians are never persecuted 
without the sky manifesting at once the 
Divine displeasure.” The conception of 
a converted Empire never appears to have 
flashed across the mind of the saint ;* 
the only triumph he predicted for the 
Church was that of another world ; and 
to the threats of the persecutors he^ re- 
joined by fearful menaces. “ A burning, 
scorching fire will for ever torment those 
who are condemned ; there will be no 
respite or end to their torments. We 
shall through eternity contemplate^ in 
their agonies those who for a short time 
contemplated us in tortures, and for the 
brief pleasure which the barbarity of our 
persecutors took in feasting their eyes 
upon an inhuman spectacle, they will be 
themselves exposed as an eternal spec- 
tacle of agony.” As a last warning, 
calamity after calamity broke upon the 
world, and, with the solemnity of one on 
whom the shadow of death had already 
fallen, St. Cyprian adjured the persecutors 
to repent and to be saved.® 

The accession of Gallienus introduced 
the Church to a new period of perfect 
peace, which, with a single inconsider- 
able exception, continued for no less than 
forty years. The exception was furnished 
bv Aurelian, who during nearly the whole 
of his reign had been exceedingly favour- 
able to the Christians, and had even been 
appealed to by the orthodox bishops, who 
desired him to expel from Antioch a pre- 
late they had excommunicated for heresy,* 
but who, at the close of his reign, in- 
tended to persecute. He was assassinated, 

I Tertullian had before, in a curiou«! passage, ^oken 
of the impossibility of Christian Caesars ‘*Sed et 
Cfflsares crcdidissent super Christo si aut Ca3sares non 
essent seculo necessarii, aut si et Christian! potuissent 
i esse C^sares.” (ApoL xxu) 

a Contra Dem^namm., 

3 Eusebius, v«. 30 Aurelian deaded that the cathe- 
dral at Antioch should be given up to whoever wa* 
appointed fay the bishops of Italy. 
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however — according to one account, when 
he was just about to sign the decrees ; 
according to another, before they had 
been sent through the provinces ; and 
if any persecution actually took place, it 
was altogether inconsiderable.* Chris- 
tianity during all this time was not only 
perfectly free, it was greatly honoured. 
Christians were appointed governors of 
the provinces, and were expressly exone- 
rated from the duty of sacrificing. The 
bishb{)s were treated by the civil authori- 
ties with profound respect. The palaces 
of the emperor were filled with Christian 
servants, who were authorised freely to 
profess their religion, and were greatly 
valued for their fidelity. The popular pre- 
judice seems to have been lulled to rest ; 
and it has been noticed that the rapid 
progress of the faith excited no tumult 
or hostility. Spacious churches were 
erected in every quarter, and they could 
scarcely contain the multitude of wor- 
shippers.® In Rome itself, before the 
outburst of the Diocletian persecution, 
there were no less than forty churches, s 
The Christians may still have been out- 
numbered by the pagans ; but when we 
consider their organisation, their zeal, 
and their rapid progress, a speedy triumph 
appeared inevitable. 

But before that triumph was achieved 
a last and a terrific ordeal was to be 
undergone. Diocletian, whose name has 
been somewhat unjustly associated with 
a persecution the responsibility of which 
belongs far more to his colleague Gale- 
rius, having left the Christians in perfect 
peace for nearly eighteen years, suffered 
himself to be persuaded to make one 
more effort to eradicate the foreign creed. 
This emperor, who had risen by his 
merits from the humblest position, ex- 
hibited in all the other actions of his reign 
a moderate, placable, and conspicuously 
humane nature; and, although he greatly 
magnified the Imperial authority, the sim- 
plicity of his private life, his Voluntary 
abdication, and, above all, his singularly 
noble conduct during many years of 
retirement, displayed a rare magnanimity 
of character. As a politician, he deserves, 
I think, to rank very high. Antoninus 
and Marcus Aurelius had been too fasci- 
nated by the traditions of the Republic, 

I Compare the accounts m Eusebius, vii. 30, and 
Lactantius, De Mo> jf, c vi. 

'» See the torcible and very candid description of 
Eusebius, viii x 

a This IS noticed by Optatus. 


and by the austere teaching and retro- 
spective spirit of the Stoics, to realise the 
necessity of adapting institutions to the 
wants of a luxurious and highly-civilised 
people, and they, therefore, had little per- 
manent influence upon the destinies of the 
Empire. But Diocletian invariably exhi- 
bited in his legislation a far-seeing and 
comprehensive mind, well aware of the 
condition of the society he ruled and pro- 
vident of distant events. Perceiving that 
Roman corruption was incurable, he 
attempted to regenerate the Empire by 
creating new centres of political life in the 
great and comparatively unperverted capi- 
tals of the provinces ; and Nicomedia, 
which was his habitual residence, Car- 
thage, Milan, and Ravenna, all received 
abundant tokens of his favour. He swept 
away or disregarded the obsolete and in- 
efficient institutions of Republican liberty 
that still remained, and indeed gave his 
government a somewhat Oriental char- 
acter ; but, at the same time, by the bold 
and, it must be admitted, very perilous 
measure of dividing the Empire into four 
sections, he abridged the povyer of each 
ruler, ensured the better supervision and 
increased authority of the provinces, and 
devised the first effectual check to those 
military revolts which had for some 
time been threatening the Empire with 
anarchy. With the same energetic states- 
manship, we find him reorganising the 
whole system of taxation, and attempting, 
less wisely, to regulate commercial trans- 
actions. To such an emperor the 
problem presented by the rapid progress 
and the profoundly anti-national charac- 
ter of Christianity must have been a 
matter of serious consideration, and the 
weaknesses of his character were most 
unfavourable to the Church ; for Dio- 
cletian, with many noble qualities of 
heart and head, was yet superstitious, 
tortuous, nervous, and vacillating, and 
was too readily swayed by the rude and 
ferocious soldier who was impetuously 
inciting him against the Christians, 

The extreme passion which Galerius 
displayed on this subject is ascribed, in 
the first instance, to the influence of his 
mother, who was ardently devoted to the 
pagan worship. He is himself painted 
in dark colours by the Christian writers 
as a man of boundless and unbridled sen- 
suality, of an imperiousness that rose to 
fury at opposition, and of a cruelty which 
I had long passed the stage of callousness, 

‘ and become a fiendish delight in the 
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uifiiciion and cnntenip^ation of suffering.' 
His strong attachment to paganism made 
him at jeVigth the avowed representative 
of bis party, which several causes had 
contributed to strengthen. The^ philo- 
sophy of the Empire had by this time 
fully passed into its Neo-Platonic and 
Pythagorean phases, and was closely 
connected with religious observances. 
Plierocles and Porphyry, who were 
among its most eminent exponents, had 
both written books against Christianity, 
and the Oriental religions fostered much 
fanaticism aniong^ the people. Political 
interests united with superstition, for the 
Chiistians were now a ver}^ formidable 
body in the State. Their interests were 
supposed to be represented by the Caesar 
Constantius Chlorus, and the religion 
^vas either adopted, or at least warmly 
favoured, by the wife and daughter of 
Diocletian (the latter of whom was mar- 
ried to Galerius®), and openly professed 
by some of the leading officials at the 
Court. A magnificent church crowned 
the hill facing the palace of the emperor 
at Nicomedia. The bishops were in most 
cities among the most active and influen- 
tial citizens, and their influence was not 
always exercised for good. A few cases 
in which an ill-considered zeal led Chris- 
tians to insult the pagan worship one or 
two instances of Christians refusing to 
serve in the army because they believed 
military life repugnant to their creed, a 
scandalous relaxation of morals that had 
arisen during the long peace, and the 
fierce and notorious discord displayed by 
the leaders of the Church, contributed in 
different ways to accelerate the persecu- 
tion.3 

For a considerable time Diocletian 
resisted all the urgency of Galenas 
against the Christians, and the only 
measure taken was the dismissal by the 
latter sovereign of a number of Chnstian 
officers from the arm}". In a.d. 303, how- 
ever, Diocletian yielded to the entreaties 
of his colleague, and a fearful persecu- 
tion, which many circumstances con- 
spired to stimulate, began. The priests, 
in one of the public ceremonies, had 
dec]ai;ed that the presence of Christians 
prevented the entrails from showing the 
accustomed signs. The oracle of Apollo, 
at Miletus, being consulted by Diocletian, 

’ See the vHid pictures in Lact. De Mart, Persee, 

a L?ctant De Mori, Persee, 15. 

3 Eusebius^ viii. 


exhorted him to persecute the Christians. 
A fanatical Christian, who avowed his 
deed, and expiated it by a fearful death, 
tore down the first edict of persecution, 
and replaced it by a bitter taunt against 
the emperor. Twice after the outburst of 
the persecution the palace at Nicomedia, 
where Diocletian and Galerius were re- 
siding, was set on fire, and the act 
was ascribed, not without probability, 
to a Christian hand, as were also some 
slight disturbances that afterwards alrose 
in Syria.* Edict after edict followed 
in rapid Succession. The first ordered 
the destruction of all Christian churches 
and of all Bibles, menaced with death 
the Christians if they assembled^ in 
secret for Divine worship, and deprived 
them of all civil rights. A second edict 
ordered all ecclesiastics to be thrown into 
prison, while a third edict ordered that 
these prisoners, and a fourth edict that 
all Christians, should be compelled by 
torture to sacrifice. At first Diocletian 
refused to permit their lives to be taken, 
but after the fire at Nicomedia this restric- 
tion was removed. Many were burnt 
alive, and the tortures by which the per- 
secutors sought to shake their resolution 
were so dreadful that even such a death 
seemed an act of mercy. The only pro- 
vince of the Empire where the Christians 
were at peace^ was Gaul, which had re- 
ceived its baptism of blood under Marcus 
Aurelius, but was now governed by Con- 
stantius Chlorus, who protected them from 
personal molestation, though he was 
compelled, in obedience to the emperor, 
to destroy their churches. In Spain, 
which was also under the government, 

; but not under the direct inspection, of 
Constantius, the persecution was mode- 
rate, but in all other parts of the Empire 
it raged with fierceness till the abdica- 
tion of Diocletian, in 305. This event 
also immediately restored peace to the 
Western provinces,® but greatly aggra- 
vated the misfortunes of the Eastern 
Christians, who passed under the abso- 
lute rule of Galerius. Horrible, varied, 
and prolonged tortures were employed 
to quell their fortitude, and their final 

* These incidents are noticed by Eusebius in his 
History^ and m his lafe of Constanhne^ and by Lao* 
tantius, De Mori, Persee, 

a ** Italy, Sicily, Gaul, and whatever parts extend 
towards the West— Spain, Mauritania, and Africa/* 
(Euseb. Metri, Palest, ch. xiii.) But in Gaul, as I have 
SEud, the persecution had not extended be^^ond the 
destruction of churches ; xn these provinces the perse* 
cadon, Busebxus says, l^ted not quite two years* 
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resistance was crowned by the most 
dreadful of all deaths, roasting over a 
slow fire. It was not till a.d. 31 i, eight 
years after the commencement of the 
general persecution, ten years after the 
first measure against the Christians, that 
the Eastern persecution ceased. Galerius, 
the arch-enemy of the Christians, was 
struck down by a fearful disease. His 
body, it is said, became a mass of loath- 
some and foetid sores — a living corpse, 
devoured by countless worms, and ex- 
haling the odour of the charnel-house. 
He who had shed so much innocent blood 
shrank himself from a Roman death. 
In his extreme anguish he appealed in 
turn to physician after physician, and to 
temple after temple. At last he relented 
towards the Christians. He issued a 
proclamation restoring them to liberty, 
permitting them to rebuild their churches, 
and asking their prayers for his recovery.* 
The era of persecution now closed. One 
brief spasm, indeed, due to the Caesar 
Maximian, shot through the long-afilicted 
Church of Asia Minor,® but it was rapidly 
allayed. The accession of Constantine, 
the proclamation of Milan, a.d. 313, the 
defeat of Licinius, and the conversion 
of the conqueror speedily followed, and 
Christianity became the religion of the 
Empire. 

Such, so far as we can trace it, is the 
outline of the last and most terrible per- 
secution inflicted on the early Church. 
Unfortunately, we can place little reliance 
on any information we possess about the 
number of its victims, the provocations 
that produced it, or the objects of its 
authors. The ecclesiastical account of 
these matters is absolutely unchecked by 
any pagan statement, and it is derived 
almost exclusively from the history of 
Eusebius, and from the treatise On the 
Deaths of the Persecutors, which is as- 
cribed to Lactantius. Eusebius was a 
writer of great learning and of critical 
abilities not below the very low level of 
his time, and he^had personal knowledge 
of some of the events in Palestine which 
he has recorded, but he had no preten- 

I The history of this persecution is g-iven by Euse- 
bius, HtsL hb. viii , in his work on the Martyrs of 
Palestine^ and in Lactantius, Pe Mort, Persec, The 
persecution in Palestine was not quite continuous ; in 
A.D. 308 it had almost ceased ; it then revived fiercely, 
but at the dose of a.d. 309, and in the be^nntng of 
A D. 3x0, there was again a short lull, apparently due 
to political causes. See Mosheim, Ecclss, Hut. (edited 
by Soames), vol. i. pp. 286-887. 

3 Eusebius. 
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sions whatever to impartiality. Ke has 
frankly told us that his principle in writing 
history was to conceal the facts that were 
injurious to the reputation of the Church ; * 
and, although his practice was sometimes 
better than his principle, the portrait he 
has drawn of the saintly virtues of his 
patron Constantine, which we are able to 
correct from other sources, abundantly 
proves with how little scruple the courtly 
bishop could stray into the paths of fic- 
tion. The treatise of Lactantius, which 
has been well termed “a party pamphlet,” 
is much more untrustworthy. It is a 
hymn of exultation over the disastrous, 
ends of the persecutors, and especially of 
Galerius, written in a strain of the 
fiercest and most passionate invective, 
and bearing on every page unequivocal 
signs of inaccuracy and exaggeration. 
The whole history of the early persecu- 
tion was soon enveloped in a thick cloud 
of falsehood. A notion, derived from 
prophecy, that ten great persecutions 
must precede the day of judgment, at an 
early period stimulated the imagination 
of the Christians, who believed that day 
to be imminent ; and it was natural that, 
as time rolled on, men should magnify 
the sufferings that had been endured, and 
that in credulous and uncritical ages a 
single real incident should be often mul- 
tiplied, diversified, and exaggerated in 
many distinct narratives.^ Monstrous 
fictions, such as the crucifixion of ten 
thousand Christians upon Mount Ararat 
under Trajan, the letter of Tiberianus to 
Trajan, complaining that he was weary 
of ceaselessly killing Christians in Pales- 
tine, and the Theban legion of six thou- 
sand men, said to have been massacred 
by Maximilian, were boldly propagated 
and readily believed.® The virtue sup- 
posed to attach to the bones of martyrs,^ 
and the custom — and, after a decree of 
the second Council of Nice, in the eighth 


* See two passafifes, which Gibboa justly calls 
remarkable. (H E viii. a; Martyrs of Palest. 
ch. xii ) 

9 There is one instance of a wholesale massacre 
which appears to rest on ^od authority. Eusebius 
asserts tnat. during the Diocletian persecution, a 
Village in Phrygia, the name of which he docs not 
mention, being inhabited entirely by Christians who 
refuse! to sacrifice, was attacked and burnt with all 
that were in it by the pagan soldiery, Lactantius 
{fnst Div. V, it) confines the conflagration to a church 
m which the entire potation was burnt ; and an early 
Latin translation of Eusebius states that the people 
were first summoned to withdraw, but refused to do so. 
Gibbon (ch. xvi.) thinks that this tragedy took place 
when the d^ree of Diocletian ordered the destruction 
of the churches. 
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century, the obligation — of placing saintly 
remains under every altar, led to an im- 
mense multiplication of spurious relics, 
and a corresponding demand for legends. 
Almost every hamlet soon required a 
patron martyr and a local legend, which 
the nearest monastery was usually ready 
to supply. The monks occupied their 
time in composing and disseminating 
innumerable acts of martyrs, which pur- 
ported to be strictly historical, but which 
were, in fact, deliberate, though it was 
thought edifying, forgeries ; and pictures 
of hideous tortures, enlivened by fan- 
tastic miracles, soon became the favourite 
popular literature. To discriminate accu- 
rately the genuine acts of martyrs from the 
immense mass that were fabricated by 
the monks has been attempted by Rui- 
nart, but is perhaps impossible. Modern 
criticism has, however, done much to 
reduce the ancient persecutions to their 
true dimensions. The famous essay of 
Dodwell, which appeared towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, though 
written, I think, a little in the spirit of a 
special pleader, and not free from its own 
exaggerations, has had a great and 
abiding influence upon ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and the still more famous chapter 
which Gibbon devoted to the subject ren- 
dered the conclusions of Dodwell familiar 
to the world. 

Notwithstanding the great knowledge 
and critical acumen displayed in this 
chapter, few persons, I imagine, can rise 
from its perusal without a feeling both of 
repulsion and dissatisfaction. The com- 
plete absence of all sympathy with the 
heroic courage manifested by the martyrs, 
and the frigid, and in truth most unphilo- 
sophical, severity with which the historian 
has weighed the w’ords and actions of 
men engaged in the agonies of a deadly 
struggle, must repel every generous 
nature ; while the persistence with which 
he estimates persecutions by the number 
of deaths rather than by the amount of 
suffering diverts the mind from the really 
distinctive atrocities of the pagan perse- 
cutions. He has observed that, while the 
anger of the persecutors was at all times 
especially directed against the bishops, 
we know from Eusebius that only nine 
bishops were put to death in the entire 
Diocletian persecution, and that the par- 
ticular enumeration, which the historian 
made on the spot, of all the martyrs who 
perished during this persecution,.in Pales- 
tine — which was under the government of 


Galerius, and was, therefore, exposed to 
the full fury of the storm — shows the entire 
number to have been ninety-two. Start- 
ing from this fact, Gibbon, by a well- 
known process of calculation, has esti- 
mated the probable number of martyrs in 
the whole Empire during the Diocletian 
persecution at about two thousand, which 
happens to be the number of persons 
burnt by the Spanish Inquisition during 
the presidency of Torquemada ajpne,* 
and about one twenty-fifth of the number 
who are said to have suffered for their 
religion in the Netherlands in the reign 
of Charles V.® But although, if mea- 
sured by the number of martyrs, the 
persecutions inflicted by^ pagans were 
less terrible than those inflicted by Chris- 
tians, there is one aspect in which the 
former appear by far^ the more atrocious, 
and a truthful historian should suffer no 
false delicacy to prevent him from un- 
flinchingly stating it. The conduct of the 
provincial governors, even when they 
were compelled by the Imperial edicts to 
persecute, was often conspicuously mer- 
ciful. The Christian records contain 
several examples of rulers who refused 
to search out the Christians, who dis- 
countenanced or even punished their 
accusers, who suggested ingenious eva- 
sions of the law, who tried by earnest 
and patient kindness to overcome what 
they regarded as insane obstinacy, and 
who, when their efforts had proved vain, 
mitigated by their own authority the sen- 
tence they were compelled to pronounce. 
It was only on very rare occasions that 
any except conspicuous leaders of the 
Church, and sometimes persons of a ser- 
vile condition, were in danger ; the time 
that was conceded them before their trials 
gave them great facilities for escaping, 
and, even vrhen condemned, Christian 
women had usually full permission to 
visit them in their prisons, and to console 
them by their charity. But, on the other 
hand, Christian writii^s ^ which it is 
impossible to dispute continually record 

* Manana {De Rebus Hispdfttat, xxiv. 17). Llorente 
thought this number perished in the single year 1482 ; 
hut the expressions of Manana, though he speaks of 
*' this beginning,” do not necessanly imply this restric- 
tion. Besides these martyrs, 17,000 persons in Spam 
recanted, and endured punishments less than death, 
while great numbers There does not appear to 

have been, in this case, either the provocation or the 
political danger which stimulated the Diocletian perse- 
cution. , 

This is according to the calculation ot Sarpu 
Grotius estimates the victims at icio,ooo. (Gibbon, 
ch.xvi.). 
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barbarities iniiicted upon converts so 
ghastly and so hideous that the worst 
horrors of the Inquisition pale before 
them. It is, indeed, true that burning 
heretics by a slow fire was one of the 
accomplishments of the Inquisitors, and 
that they were among the most consum- 
mate masters of torture of their age. It 
is true that in one Catholic country they 
introduced the atrocious custom of 
making the spectacle of men burnt alive 
for their religious opinions an element in 
the public festivities.* It is true, too, 
that the immense majority of the acts of 
the martyrs are the transparent forgeries 
of lying monks ; but it is also true that 
among the authentic records of pagan 
persecutions there are histones which 
display, perhaps more vividly than any 
other, both the depth of cruelty to which 
human nature may sink and the heroism 
of resistance it may attain. There was a 
time when it was the just boast of the 
Romans that no refinements of cruelty, no 
prolongations of torture, were admitted 
in their stern but simple penal code. But 
all this was changed. Those hateful 
games, which made the spectacle of 
human suffering and death the delight of 
all classes, had spread their brutalising 
influence wherever the Roman name was 
known, had rendered millions absolutely 
indifferent to the sight of human suffer- 
ing, had produced in many, in the very 
centie of an advanced civilisation, a relish 

’ See !>ome curious information on this in Ticknor’s 
Btst of Sfamsh LtUmiure (3rd American edition), 
vol 111 pp. a36-a37. 


and a passion for torture, a rapture and 
an exultation in watching the spasms of 
extreme agony, such as an African or an 
American savage alone can equal. The 
most horrible recorded instances of torture 
were usually inflicted either by the popu- 
lace, or in their presence, in the arena.* 
We read of Christians bound in chairs of 
red-hot iron, while the stench of their 
half-consumed flesh rose in a suffocating 
cloud to heaven ; of others who were torn 
to the very bone by shells or hooks of iron ; 
of holy virgins given over to the lust of the 
gladiator or to the mercies of the pander ; 
of two hundred and twenty-seven con- 
verts sent on one occasion to the mines, 
each with the sinews of one leg severed 
by a red-hot iron, and with an eye scooped 
from its socket ; of fires so slow that the 
victims writhed for hours in their agonies ; 
of bodies lorn limb from limb, or sprinlded 
with burning lead ; of mingled salt and 
vinegar poured over the flesh that was 
bleeding from the rack ; of tortures pro- 
longed and varied through entire days. 
For the love of their Divine Master, 
for the cause they believed to be true, 
men, and even weak girls, endured these 
things without flinching, when one word 
would have freed them from their suffer- 
ings. No opinion we may form of the 
proceedings of priests in a later age 
should impair the reverence with which 
we bend before the martyr’s tomb. 

* This was the case m the persecutions at Lyons and 
Smyrna, under Marcus Aurelius. In the Diocletian 
persecution at Alexandria the populace were allowed 
to torture the Christians as they pleased. 
vm. 10 ) 
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Chapter IV. 

FROM CONSTANTINE TO CHARLEMAGNE 


Having in the last chapter given a brief, 
but I trust not altogether indistinct, ac- 
count of the causes that ensured the 
triumph of Christianity in Rome, and of 
the character of the opposition it over- 
came, I proceed to examine the nature of 
the moral ideal the new religion intro- 
duced, and also the methods by which it 
attempted to realise it. And at the very 
outset of this enquiry it is necessary to 
guard against a serious error. It is 
common with many persons to establish 
a comparison between Christianity and 
paganism, by placing the teaching of the 
Christians in juxtaposition with corre- 
sponding passages from the writings of 
Marcus Aurelius or Seneca, and to regard 
the superiority of the Christian over the 
philosophical teaching as a complete 
measure of the moral advance that was 
effected by Christianity. But a moment’s 
reflection is sufficient to display the in- 
justice of such a conclusion. The ethics 
of paganism were part of a philosophy. 
The ethics of Christianity were part of a 
religion. The first were the speculations 
of a few highly cultivated individuals, 
and neither had nor could have had any 
direct influence upon the masses of man- 
kind. The second were indissolubly con- 
nected with the worship, hopes, and fears 
of a vast religious system, that acts at 
least as powerfully on the most ignorant 
as on the most educated. The chief 
objects of pagan religions were to foretell 
the future, to explain the universe, to 
avert calamity, to obtain the assistance 
of the gods. They contained no instru- 


ments of moral teaching analogous to 
our institution of preaching, or to the 
moral preparation for the reception ot the 
sacrament, or to confession, or to the 
reading of the Bible, or to religious 
education, or to united prayer for spiritual 
benefits. To make men virtuous was no 
more the function of the priest than of 
the physician. On the other hand, the 
philosophic expositions of duty were 
wholly unconnected with the religious 
ceremonies of the temple. To amalga- 
mate these two spheres, to incorporate 
moral culture with religion, and thus to 
enlist in behalf of the former that desire 
to enter, by means of ceremonial obser- 
vances, into direct communication with 
Heaven, which experience has shown to 
be one of the most universal and powerful 
passions of mankind, was among the 
most important achievements of Chris- 
tianity. Something had, no doubt, been 
already attempted in this direction. 
Philosophy, in the hands of the rhetori- 
cians, had become more popular. The 
Pythagoreans enjoined religious ceie- 
monies for the purpose of purifying the 
mind, and expiatory rites were common, 
specially in the Oriental religions. But 
it was the distinguishing characteristic of 
Christianity that its moral influence was 
not indirect, casual, remote, or spas- 
modic. Unlike all pagan religions, it 
made moral teaching a main function of 
its^ clergy, moral discipline the leading 
object of its services, moral dispositions 
the necessary condition of the due per- 
formance of its rites. By the pulpit, by 
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its ceremonies, by dJl the agencies of 
power it possessed, it laboured systemati- 
cally and perseveringiy for the regenera- 
tion of mankind Under its influence 
doctrines concerning the nature of God, 
the immortality of the soul, and the 
duties of man, which the noblest intellects 
of antiquity could barely grasp, have 
become the truisms of the village school, 
the proverbs of the cottage and of the 
alley. 

Blit neither the beauty of its sacred 
writings, nor the perfection of its religious 
services, could have achieved this great 
result without the introduction of new 
motives to virtue. These may be either 
interested or disinterested, and in both 
spheres the influence of Christianity was 
very great. In the first, it effected a 
complete revolution by its teaching con- 
cerning the future world and concerning 
the nature of sin. The doctrine of a 
future life was far too vague among the 
pagans to exercise any powerful general 
influence, and among the philosophers 
who clung to it most ardently it was 
regarded solely in the light of a consola- 
tion. Christianity made it a deterrent 
influence of the strongest kind. In addi- 
tion to the doctrines of eternal suffering, 
and the lost condition of the human race, 
the notion of a minute personal retribu- 
tion must be regarded as profoundly 
original. That the commission of great 
crimes, or the omission of great duties, 
may be expiated hereafter, was indeed an 
idea familiar to the pagans, though it 
exercised little influence over their lives, 
and seldom or never produced, even in 
the case of the worst criminals, those 
scenes of deathbed repentance which are 
so conspicuous in Christian biographies. 
But the Christian notion of the enormity 
of little sins, tlie belief that all the details 
of life will be scrutinised hereafter, that 
weaknesses of character and petty in- 
fractions of duty, of which the historian 
and the biographer take no note, which 
have no perceptible influence upon society, 
and which scarcely elicit a comment 
among mankind, may be made the 
grounds of eternal condemnation beyond 
the grave, was altogether unknown to 
the ancients, and, at a time when it 
possessed all the freshness of novelty, it 
was well fitted to transform the character. 
The eye of the pagan philosopher was 
ever fixed upon virtue, the eye of the 
Christian teacher upon sin. 'The^ first 
sought to amend men by extolling the 


beauty of holiness ; the second by awaken- 
ing the sentiment of remorse. Each 
method had its excellences and its defects. 
Philosophy was admirably fitted to dignify 
and ennoble, but altogether impotent to 
regenerate, mankind. It did much to 
encourage virtue, but little or nothing to 
restrain vice. A relish or taste for virtue 
was formed and cultivated, which at- 
tracted many to its practice ; but in this, 
as in the case of all our other higher 
tastes, a nature that was once thoroughly 
vitiated became altogether incapable of 
appreciating it, and the transformation 
of such a nature, which was continually 
effected by Christianity, was confessedly 
beyond the power of philosophy.* Ex- 
perience has abundantly shown that men 
who are wholly insensible to the beauty 
and dignity of virtue can be convulsed 
by the fear of judgment, can be even 
awakened to such a genuine remorse for 
sin as to reverse the current of their dis- 
positions, detach them from the most 
inveterate habits, and renew the whole 
tenour of their lives. 

But the habit of dilating chiefly on the 
darker side of human nature, while it has 
contributed much to the regenerating 
efficacy of Christian teaching, has not 
been without its disadvantages. Habitu- 
ally measuring character by its aberra- 
tions, theologians, in their estimates of 
those strong and passionate natures in 
which great virtues are balanced by ^reat 
failings, have usually fallen into a signal 
injustice, which is the more inexcusable 
because in their own writings the Psalms 
of David are a conspicuous proof of what 
a noble, tender, and passionate nature 
could survive, even in an adulterer and a 
murderer. Partly, too, through this habit 
of operating through the sense of sin, 
and partly from a desire to show that 
man is in an abnormal and dislocated 
condition, they have continually pro- 
pounded distorted and degrading views 
of human nature, have represented it as 
altogether under the empire of evil, and 
have sometimes risen to such a height of 
extravagance as to pronounce the very 
virtues of the heathen to be of the nature 
of sin. But nothing can be more certain 
than that that which is exceptional and 
distinctive in human nature is not its vice, 
but its excellence. It is not the sensuality, 

* There is a remarkable passage of Celsus, on the 
impossibility of restoring a nature once thoroughly 
depraved, quoted by Ongeu in liis answer to him. 
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cruelty, selfishness, passion, or envy, 
which are all displayed in equal or greater 
decrees in different departments of the 
animal world ; it is that moral nature 
which enables man, apparently alone of 
all created beings, to classify his emo- 
tions, to oppose the current of his desires, 
and to aspire after moral perfection. Nor 
is it less certain that in civilised, and 
therefore developed man, the good greatly 
preponderates over the evil. Benevolence 
is more common than cruelty ; the sight 
of suffering more readily produces pity 
than joy ; gratitude, not ingratitude, is 
the normal result of a conferred benefit. 
The sympathies of man naturally follow 
heroism and goodness, and vice itself is 
usually but an exaggeration or distortion 
of tendencies that are in their own nature 
perfectly Innocent. 

But these exaggerations of human 
depravity, which have attained their ex- 
treme limits In some Protestant sects, do 
not appear in the Church of the first three 
centuries. ^ The sense of sin was not yet 
accompanied by a denial of the goodness 
that exists in man. Christianity was re- 
garded rather as a redemption from error 
than from sin,* and it is a significant fact 
that the epithet *^well deserving,” which 
the pagans usually put upon their tombs, 
was^ also the favourite inscription in the 
Christian catacombs. The Pelagian con- 
troversy, the teaching of St. Augustine, 
and the progress of asceticism, gradually 
introduced the doctrine of the utter de- 
pravity of man, which has proved in 
later times the fertile source of degrading 
superstition. 

In sustaining and defining the notion 
of sin the early Church employed the 
machinery of an elaborate legislation. 
Constant communion with the Church 
was regarded as of the very highest im- 
portance. Participation in the sacrament 
was believed to be essential to eternal life. 
At a very early period it was given to 
infants ; and already, in the time of St. 
Cyprian, we find the practice universal in 
the Church, and pronounced by at least 
some of the Fathers to be ordinarily 
necessarj*' to their salvation.® Among the 

* This IS well shown by Pressens^ m his HisU des 
Trots premiers Steeles^ ^ 

* See a great deal of information on this subject in 
Bingham’s Antiquities of the Chrtsitan Church 
(Oxford, 1853), vol, V. pp. 370-378 It is curious that 
those very noisy contemporary divines who profess to 
resuscitate the manners of the primitive Church, and 
who lay so much stress on the minutest ceremonial 
observances, have left unpractised what was un- 


adults it was customary to receive the 
saci ament daily, in some churches four 
times a week.* Even in the days of per- 
secution the only part of their service the 
Christians consented to omit was the half- 
secular agape.® The clergy had power to 
accord or withhold access to the cere- 
monies, and the reverence with which 
they were regarded was so great that they 
were able to dictate their own conditions 
of communion. 

From these circumstances there very 
naturally arose a vast system of moral 
discipline. It w’’as always acknowledged 
that men could only rightly approach the 
sacred table in certain moral dispositions, 
and it was very soon added that the com- 
mission of crimes should be expiated by a 
period of penance before access to the 
communion was granted. A multitude 
of offences, of very various degrees of 
magnitude, such as prolonged abstinence 
from religious services, pre-nuptial un- 
chastity, prostitution, adultery, the adop- 
tion of the profession of gladiator or 
actor, idolatry, the betrayal of Christians 
to persecutors, and paiderastia, or unna- 
tural love, were specified, to each of which 
a definite spiritual penalty was annexed. 
The lowest penalty consisted ol depriva- 
tion of the eucharist for a few weeks. 
More serious offenders were deprived of it 
for a year, or for ten years, or until the 
hour of death, while in some cases the 
sentence amounted to the greater ex- 
communication, or the deprivation of the 
eucharist for ever. During the period of 
penance the penitent was compelled to 
abstain from the marriage-bed, and from 
all^ other pleasures, and to spend his time 
chiefly in religious exercises. Before he 
was readmitted to communion he was 
accustomed publicly, before the assembled 
Christians, to appear clad in sackcloth, 
with ashes strewn upon his head, with 
his hair shaven off, and thus to throw 
himself at the feet of the minister, to 
confess aloud his sins and to implore the 
favour of absolution. The excommuni- 
cated man was not only cut off for ever 
from the Christian rites ; he was severed 

doubtedly one of the most universal, and was believed 
to be one of the most important, of the institutions of 
early Christianity, Bingham shows that the adminis- 
tration of the eucharist to infants continued in France 
till the twelfth century. 

* See Cave’s Primitive Ckrtsiiantiy, part i ch xi. 
At first the sacrament was usually received every day j 
but this custqpi soon declined m the Eastern Church, 
and at last passed away in the West 
® PUn Ef X. 97. 
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also from all intercourse with his former 
friends. No Christian, on pain of being 
himself excommunicated, might eat with 
him or speak with him. He must live 
hated and alone in this world, and be pre- 
pared for damnation in the next.* 

This system of legislation, resting upon 
religious terrorism, forms one of the most 
important parts of early ecclesiastical his- 
toxjf and a leading object of the Councils 
was to develop or modify it. Although 
confession was not yet an habitual and 
universally obligatory nte, although it 
was only exacted in cases of notorious 
sms, it is manifest that we have in this 
system, not potentially or in germ, but in 
full-developed activity, an ecclesiastical 
despotism of the most crushing order. 
But although this recognition of the right 
of the clergy to withhold from men what 
was believed to be essential to their sal- 
vation laid the foundation of the worst 
superstitions of Rome, it had, on the 
other hand, a very valuable moral effect. 
Every system of law is a system of edu- 
cation, for it fixes in the minds of men 
certain conceptions of right and wrong, 
and of the proportionate enormity of dif- 
ferent crimes ; and no legislation was 
enforced with more solemnity, or ap- 
pealed more directly to the religious 
feelings, than the penitential discipline 
of the Church. More than, perhaps, any 
other single agency it confirmed that 
conviction of the enormity of sin, and of 
the retribution that follows it, which was 
one of the two great levers by which 
Christianity acted upon mankind 

But if Christianity was remarkable for 
its appeals to the selfish or interested side 
of our nature, it was far more remarkable 
for the empire it attained over disin- 
terested enthusiasm. The Platonist ex- 
horted men to imitate God ; the Stoic, to 
follow reason ; the Christian, to the love of 
Christ. The later Stoics had often united 
their notions of excellence in an ideal 
sage, and Epictetus had even urged his 
disciples to set before them some man of 
surpassing excellence, and to imagine 
him continually near them ; but the 
utmost the Stoic ideal could become was 
a model for imitation, and the admiration 
it inspired could never deepen into affec- 

I The w}>ole subject of the penitential discipline is 
treated tniiutelv in Marbha'il's Penitential Dtsciplme 
&f the Primitive Church (first published in *714, and 
reprinted in the library of An^lo^Catholic Theoiogry), 
and also in Bingham, vol, vii. Tertul^an ^ves a 
graphic description of the public penances, De PvdiciU 

V *3* 


tion. It was reserved for Christianity to 
present to the world an ideal character, 
which through all the changes of eighteen 
centuries has inspired the hearts of 
men with an impassioned love ; has 
shown itself capable of acting on ail 
ages, nations, temperaments, and con- 
ditions ; has been not only the highest 
pattern of virtue, but the strongest in- 
centive to its practice; and has exer- 
cised so deep an influence that it -may 
be truly said that the simple record 
of three short years of active life has 
done more to regenerate and to soften 
mankind than all the disquisitions of 
philosophers and all the exhortations of 
moralists. This has indeed been the 
well-spring of whatever is best and purest 
in the Christian life. Amid all the sins 
and failings, amid all the priestcraft and 
persecution and fanaticism that have 
defaced the Church, it has preserved, in 
the character and example of its Founder, 
an enduring principle of regeneration. 
Perfect love knows no rights. It creates 
a boundless, uncalculating self-abnega- 
tion that transforms the character, and is 
the parent of every virtue. Side by side 
with the terrorism and the superstitions 
of dogmatism, there have ever existed in 
Christianity those who would echo the 
wish of St. Theresa, that she could blot 
out both heaven and hell to serve God for 
Himself alone ; and the power of the love 
of Christ has been displayed alike in the 
most heroic pages of Christian martyr- 
dom, in the most pathetic pages of 
Christian resignation, and in the tenderest 

ages of Christian charity. 1 1 was shown 

y the martyrs who sank beneath the 
fangs of wild beasts, extending to the 
last moment their arms in the form of the 
cross they lo\ed,* who ordered their 
chains to be buried with them as the 
insignia of their warfare who looked 
with joy upon their ghastly wounds, 
because' they had been received for 
Christ ; 3 who welcomed death as the 
bridegroom welcomes the bride, because 

* Eusebius, H E vin 7. 

9 St Chrysostom tells this of St. Babjlas. See 
Tillemont, Mhn pow servir h cycles, tome ui. 

P* 

din the preface to a very ancient Milanese missal It 
IS said of St. Agatha that as she lay m the prison cell, 
torn by the instruments ol torture, St Peter came to 
her in the term of a Christian physician, and offered to 
dress her wounds; but she refused, saying that she 
wished for no physician but Christ. St. Peter, in the 
name of that Celestial Physician, commanded hex 
wounds to close, and her body became whole as before. 
t^Tillemont, tome iii. p. 4x3,1 
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it would bring them near to him. St. 
Felicitas was seized with the pangs of 
childbirth as she lay in prison awaiting 
the hour of martyrdom, and as her suf- 
ferings extorted from her a cry, one who 
stood by said : “If you now suffer so 
much, what will it be when you are 
thrown to wild beasts?” “What I now 
suffer,” she answered, “concerns myself 
alone ; but then another will suffer for 
me„ for I will then suffer for him.”* 
When St. Melania had lost both her hus- 
band and her two sons, kneeling by the 
bed where the remains of those she loved 
were laid, the childless widow exclaimed : 
“ Lord, 1 shall serve Thee more humbly 
and readily by being eased of the weight 
Thou hast taken from me.”* 

Christian virtue was described by St. 
Augustine as “ the order of love. ”3 Those 
who know how imperfectly the simple 
sense of duty can with most men resist 
the energy of the passions ; who have ob- 
served how barren Mahommedanism has 
been in all the higher and more tender 
virtues, because its noble morality and its 
pure theism have been united with no 
living example, who, above all, have 
traced through the history of the Chris- 
tian Church the influence of the love of 
Christ, will be at no loss to estimate the 
value of this purest and most distinctive 
source of Christian enthusiasm. In one 
respect we can scarcely realise its effects 
upon the early Church. The sense of the 
fixity of natural laws is now so deeply 
implanted in the minds of men that no 
truly educated person, whatever may be 
his religious opinions, seriously believes 
that all the more startling phenomena 
around him — storms, earthquakes, inva- 
sions, or famines — are results of isolated 
acts of supernatural power, and are in- 
tended to affect some human interest. 
But by the early Christians all these things 
were directly traced to the Master they so 
dearly loved. The result of this convic- 
tion was a state of feeling we can now 
barely understand. A great poet, in lines 
which are among the noblest in English 
literature, has spoken of one who had 
died as united to the all-pervading soul of 
nature, the grandeur and the tenderness, 
the beauty and the passion of his being 
blending with the kindred elements of the 


^ See ber acts in Ruinart. 

» St, Jerome, xxxix, 

3 **Definitio brevis etveravirtutls; ordo e&t amons.” 
iPe XV, aa.) 


universe, his voice heard in all its melo- 
dies, his spirit a presence to be felt and 
known, a part of the one plastic energy 
that permeates and animates the globe. 
Something of this kind, but of a far more^ 
vivid and real character, was the belief 
of the early Christian world. The uni- 
verse to them was transfigured by love. 
All its phenomena, all its catastrophes, 
were read in a new light, were endued 
with a new significance, acquired a reli- 
gious sanctity. Christianity offered a 
deeper consolation than any prospect of 
endless life or of millennial glories. It 
taught the weary, the sorrowing, and the 
lonely to look up to heaven and to say, 
“ Thou, God, carest for me.” 

It is not surprising that a religious 
system which made it a main object to 
inculcate moral excellence, and which, by 
I its doctrine of future retribution, by its 
I organisation, and by its capacity of 
; producing a disinterested enthusiasm, 
acquired an unexampled supremacy over 
the human mind, should have raised its 
disciples to a very high condition of 
sanctity. There can, indeed, be little 
doubt that, for nearly two hundred years 
after its establishment in Europe, the 
Christian community exhibited a moral 
purity which, if it has been equalled, has 
never for any long period been surpassed. 
Completely separated from the Roman 
world that was around them, abstaining 
alike from political life, from appeals to 
the tribunals, and from military occupa- 
tions ; looking forward continually to the 
immediate advent of their Master and the 
destruction of the Empire in which they 
dwelt, and animated by all the fervour of 
a young religion, the Christians found 
within themselves a whole order of ideas 
and feelings sufficiently powerful to guard 
them from the contamination of their age. 
In their general bearing towards society, 
and in the nature and minuteness of their 
scruples, they probably bore a greater 
resemblance to the Quakers than to any 
other existing sect.* Some serious signs 

* Besides the obvious points of resemblance in the 
common, though not universal, belief that Christians 
should abstain from all weapons and from all oaths, 
the whole teaching ot the early Christians about the 
duty of simplicity, and the wickedness of ornaments m 
dress (see especially the writings of TertuUian, Clemens 
Alexandnnus, and Chrjsostom, on mis subject), is 
exceedingly like that of the Quakers. The scruple of 
TertuUian \De CoronE) about Christians wearing laurel 
wreaths in the festivals, because laurel was called after 
Daphne, the lover of ApoUo, was much of the same 
kina as th’Ut which led the Quakers to refuse to speak 
of Tuesday or Wednesday, lest thej shoidd recognise 
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of moral decadence might, ^ indeed, be 
detected even before the Decian persecu- 
tion ; and it was obvious that the triumph 
of the Church, by introducing numerous 
nominal Christians into its pale, by ex- 
posing it to the temptations of wealth and 
prosperity, and by forcing it into connec- 
tion with secular politics, must have 
damped its zeal and impaired its purity ; 
yet few persons, I think, who had con- 
templated Christianity as it existed in the 
first three centuries would have imagined 
it possible that it should completely super- 
sede the pagan worship around it ; that 
its teachers should bend the miglatiest 
monarchs to their will, and stamp their 
influence on every page of legislation, and 
direct the whole course of civilisation for 
a thousand years ; and yet that the period 
in which they were so supreme should 
have been one of the most contemptible 
in history. 

The leading features of that period may 
be shortly told. From the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, about which time Chris- 
tianity assumed an important influence 
in the Roman world, the decadence of 
tlie Empire was rapid and almost unin- 
terrupted. The first Christian emperor 
transferred his capital to a new city, 
uncontaminated by the traditions and 
the glories of paganism ; and he there 
founded an Empire which derived all its 
ethics from Christian sourced, and which 
continued in existence for about eleven 
hundred years. Of that Empire it can 
only be said that it represents one of the 
least noble forms that civilisation has yet 
assumed. Though very cruel and very 
sensual, there have been times when 
cruelty assumed more ruthless, and sensu- 
ality more extravagant, aspects ; but there 
has been no other enduring civilisation so 
destitute of all the elements of greatness. 
The Byzantine Empire was pre-eminently 
the age of treachery. Its vices were the 
vices of men who had ceased to be brave 
without learning to be virtuous. Without 
patriotism, without the fruition or desire 
of liberty, after the first paroxysms of 
religious agitation without genius or 
intellectual activity ; slaves, and willing 
slaves, in both their actions and their 
thoughts, immersed in sensuality and in 
the most frivolous pleasures, the people 
only emerged from their listlessness when 


the g-ods Tuesco or Woden. On the other hand, the 
ecclesiastical aspects and the sacramental doctrines of 
the Church were the extreme opposites of Quakerism. 


some theological subtlety, or some rivalry 
in the chariot races, stimulated them into 
frantic riots. They exhibited all the ex- 
ternals of advanced civilisation. They 
possessed knowledge ; they had continu- 
ally before them the noble literature of 
ancient Greece, instinct with the loftiest 
heroism ; but that literature, which after- 
wards did so much 'to revivif}^ Europe, 
could fire the degenerate Greeks with no 
spark or semblance of nobility. For long 
centuries the history of the Empire’ is 
a monotonous^story of the intrigues of 
priests, eunuchs, and women, of perpetual 
crimes and conspiracies encircling the 
throne.* After the conversion of Con- 
stantine there was no prince in any 
section of the Roman Empire altogether 
so depraved, or at least so shameless, as 
Nero or Heliogabalus ; but the Byzantine 
Empire can show none bearing the faintest 
resemblance to Antonine or Marcus Aure- 
lius, while the nearest approximation to 
that character at Rome was furnished by 
the Emperor Julian, w^ho contemptuously 
abandoned the Christian faidi. At last 
the Mahommedan invasion terminated 
the long decrepitude of the Eastern 
Empire. Constantinople sank beneath 
the Crescent, its inhabitants wrangling 
about theological differences to the very 
moment of their fall. 

The Asiatic Churches had already 
perished. The Christian faith,^ planted 
in the dissolute cities of Asia Minor, had 
produced many fanatical ascetics and a 
few illustrious theologians, but it had no 
renovating effect upon the people at large. 
It introduced among them a principle of 
interminable and implacable dissension, 
but it scarcely tempered in any appreci- 
able degree their luxury or their sensuality. 
The frenzy of pleasure continued unabated, 
and in a great part of the Empire it 
seemed, indeed, only to have attained its 
climax after the triumph of Christianity^. 

The condition of the Western Empire 
was somewhat different.^ Not quite a 
century after the conversion of Constan- 
tine the Imperial city was captured by 


* “ On a calcul<& que sur 109 empereurs byzantinsqui 
r^gn^rent seuls ou en association, d’Arcadius A Con- 
stantin Dragaz^s, 34 seulement moururent dans Iwr 
lit impdsnal et 8 a la gnerre pu par acodent. En 
revanche on ca compte xa qui de grA ou do force 
abdiqu&rent, la qui finirent au couvent ou en prison, 
3 qu’on fit p^rir de faim, 18 qui furent mutil^s ou qut 
eurent les yeux crevis, ao qui furent empoisonn^, 
itouft^, ^tranglte, poignard^s, pr^cipitds d'uue 
colonne.” (A. Kambaad, RfiP* des Dwux 
Jan., 1891, p. ISP*) 
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Alaric, and a long series of barbarian 
invasions at last dissolved the whole 
framework of Roman society, while, the 
barbarians^ themselves having adopted 
the Christian faith and submitted abso- 
lutely to the Christian priests, the Church, 
which remained the guardian of all the 
treasures^ of antiquity, was left with a 
virgin soil to^realise her ideal of human 
excellence. Nor did she fall short of what 
might have been expected. She exercised 
for many centuries an almost absolute 
empire over the thoughts and actions of 
mankind, and created a civilisation which 
was permeated in every part with ecclesi- 
astical influence. And the Dark Ages, as 
the period of Catholic ascendency is justly 
called, do undoubtedly display many fea- 
tures of great and genuine excellence. 
In active benevolence, in the spirit of 
reverence, in loyalty, in co-operative 
habits, they far transcend the noblest 
ages of pagan antiquity, while in that 
humanity which shrinks from the inflic- 
tion of suffering they were superior to 
Roman, and in their respect for chastity 
to Greek civilisation. On the other hand, 
they rank immeasurably below the best 
pagan civilisations in civic and patriotic 
virtues, in the love of liberty, in the 
number and splendour of the great char- 
acters they produced, in the dignity and 
beauty of the type of character they 
formed. They had their full share of 
tumult, anarchy, injustice, and war, and 
they should probably be placed, in all 
intellectual virtues, lower than any other 
period in the history of mankind. A 
boundless intolerance of all divergence of 
opinion was united with an equally 
boundless toleration of all falsehood and 
deliberate fraud that could favour received 
opinions. Credulity being taught as a 
virtue, and all conclusions dictated by 
authority, a deadly torpor sank upon the 
human mind, which for many centuries 
almost suspended its action, and was only 
effectually broken by^ the scrutinising, 
innovating, and freethinking habits that 
accompanied the rise of the industrial 
republics in Italy. Few men who are not ! 
either priests or monks would not have 
preferred to live in the best days of the i 
Athenian or of the Roman republics, in 
the ag^ of Augustus or in the age of the I 
Antonines, rather than in any period that 
elapsed between the triumph of Chris- 
tianity and the fourteenth century. 

It IS, indeed, difficult to conceive any 
clearer proof than was furnished by the 


history of the twelve hundred years after 
the conversion of Constantine that, while 
theology has undoubtedly introduced into 
the world certain elements and principles 
of good, scarcely, if at all, known to 
antiquity, while its value as a tincture or 
i modifying influence in society can hardly 
I be overrated, it is by no means for the 
I advantage of mankind that, in the form 
I which the Greek and Catholic Churches 
present, it should become a controlling 
arbiter of civilisation It is often said 
that the Roman world before Constantine 
was in a period of rapid decay ; that the 
traditions and vitality of half-suppressed 
paganism account for many of the aber- 
rations of later times ; that the influence 
of the Church was often rather nominal 
and superficial than supreme ; and that, 
in judging the ignorance of the Dark 
Ages, we must make large allowance for 
the dislocations of society by the bar- 
barians. In all this there is much truth j 
but when we remember that - xn the 
Byzantine Empire the renovating power 
of theology was tried in a new capital 
free from pagan traditions, and for more 
than one thousand years unsubdued by 
barbarians, and that in the West the 
Church, for at least seven hundred years 
after the shocks of the invasions had sub- 
sided, exercised a control more absolute 
than any other moral or intellectual 
agency has ever attained, it will appear, 

I think, that the experiment was very 
sufficiently tried. It is easy to make a 
catalogue of the glaring vices of antiquity, 
and to contrast them with the pure 
morality of Christian writings ; but, if 
we desire to form a just estimate of the 
realised improvement, we must compare 
the classical and ecclesiastical civilisations 
as wholes, and must observe in each case 
not only the vices that were repressed, 
but also the degree and variety of positive 
excellence attained. In the first two cen- 
turies of the Christian Church the moral 
elevation was extremely high, and was 
continually appealed to as a proof of the 
divinity of the creed. In the century 
before the conversion of Constantine a 
marked depression was already manifest. 
The two centuries after Constantine are 
uniformly represented by the Fathers as 
a period of general and scandalous vice. 
The ecclesiastical civilisation that fol- 
lowed, though not without its distinctive 
merits, assuredly supplies no justification 
of the^common boast about the regenera- 
tion of society by the Church. That the 
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civilisation of the last three centuries has 
risen in most respects to a higher level 
than any that had preceded it I at least 
firmly believe ; but theological ethics, 
though very important, form but one of 
the many and complex elements of its 
excellence. Mechanical inventions, the 
habits of industrial life, the discoveries of 
physical science, the improvements of 
government, the expansion of literature, 
the^ traditions of pagan antiquity, have all 
a distinguished place, while the more fully 
its history is investigated, the more clearly 
two capital truths are disclosed. The first 
is that, the influence of theology having 
for centuries numbed and paralysed the 
whole intellect of Christian Europe, the 
revival which forms the starting-point 
of our modern civilisation was mainly 
due to the fact that two spheres of intel- 
lect still remained uncontrolled by the 
sceptre of Catholicism. The pagan 
literature of antiquity and the Mahom- 
medan schools of science were the chief 
agencies in resuscitating the dormant 
energies^ of Christendom. The second 
fact, which I have elsewhere endeavoured 
to establish in detail, is that during more 
than three centuries the decadence of 
theological influence has been one of the 
most invariable signs and meaisures of 
our progress. In medicine, physical 
science, commercial interests, politics, 
and even ethics, the reformer has been 
confronted with theological affirmations 
which barred his way, which w'ere all 
defended as of vital importance, and were 
all in turn compelled to yield Ijefore the 
secularising in'fluence of civilisation. 

We have here, then, a problem of deep 
interest and importance, which I propose 
to investigate in the present chapter. We 
have to enquire why it was that a religion 
which was not more remarkable for the 
beauty of its moral teaching than for the 
power with which it acted upon mankind, 
and which during the last few centuries 
has been the source of countless blessings 
to the world, should have proved itself for 
so long a period, and under such a variety 
of conditions, alt^ether unable to rege- 
nerate Europe. The question is not one 
of languid or imperfect action, but of con- 
flicting agencies. In the vast and complex 
organism of Catholicity there were some 
parts which acted with admirable force in 
improving and elevating mankind. There 
were others which had a directly opposite 
effect. 

The first aspect in whiph Chrisdanity 


presented itself to Iheworld was as a decla- 
ration of the fraternity ot men in Christ. 
Considered as immortal beings, destined 
for the extremes of happiness or of 
misery, and united to one another by a 
special community of redemption, the 
first and most manifest duty of a Chris- 
tian man was to look upon his fellow- 
men as sacred beings, and from this 
notion grew up the eminSntly Christian 
idea of the sanctity of all human life^. I 
have already endeavoured to show“and 
the fact is of such capital^ importance in 
meeting the common objections to the 
reality of natural moral perceptions that 
I venture, at the risk of tediousness, to 
recur to it — that nature does not tell man 
that it is wrong to slay without provoca- 
tion his fellow-men. Not to dvrell upon 
those early stages of barbarism in which 
the higher faculties of human nature are 
still undeveloped, and almost in the con- 
dition of embryo, it is an historical fact 
beyond all dispute that refined, and even 
moral, societies have existed in which the 
slaughter of men of some particular class 
or nation has been regarded with no 
more compunction than the slaughter of 
animals In the chase. The early Greeks, 
in their dealings with the barbarians ; the 
Romans, in their dealings witli gladia- 
tors, and in some periods of their histoij 
with slaves ; the Spaniards, in their 
dealings with Indians ; nearly all colo- 
nists removed from European supervision, 
in their dealings with an inferior race ; 
an immense proportion of the nations of 
antiquity, in their dealings with new-born 
infants — all have displayed this complete 
and absolute callousness, and we may dis- 
cover traces of it even in our own islands 
and within the last three hundred years.* 
And difficult as it may be to realise it in 
our day, when the atrocity of all wanton 
slaughter of men has become an essential 
part of our moral feelings, it is, never- 
theless, an incontestable fact that this 
callousness has been continually shown 
by good men — by men who in all other 
respects would be regarded in any age 
as conspicuous for their humanity. In 
the days of the Tudors the best English- 
men delighted in what we should now 
deem the most barbarous s|Dorts ; and^ it 
is absolutely certain that in antiquity 

I See the masterly description of the relations of the 
Bngrlish to die Irish in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in 
Froude’s History of En^artdy ch.,xxiv.; and also Lord 
; Macaulay’s description of the icelings of the Master of 
I Stair towards the Highlanders* iStstoty q/ E ngland^ 
ch. xvtii.) 
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men of genuine humanity — tender rela- 
tions, loving friends, charitable neigh- 
bours, men m whose eyes the murder of 
a fellow-citizen would have appeared as 
atrocious as in our own — attended, insti- 
tuted, and applauded gladiatorial games, 
or counselled without a scruple the expo- 
sition of infants. But it is, as I con- 
ceive, a complete confusion of thought 
to imagine, as is so commonly done, that i 
any accumulation of facts of this nature 
thfbws the smallest doubt upon the reality 
of innate moral perceptions. All that the 
intuitive moralist asserts is that we know 
by nature that there is a distinction 
between humanity and cruelty ; that the 
first belongs to the higher or better part 
of our nature, and that it is our duty to 
cultivate it The standard of the age, 
which is itself determined by the general 
condition of society, constitutes the 
natural line of duty , for he who falls 
below it contributes to depress it. Now, 
there is no fact more absolutely certain 
than that nations and ages which have 
differed most widely as to the standard 
have been perfectly unanimous as to the 
excellence of humanity. Plato, who 
recommended infanticide ; Cato, who 
sold his aged slaves ; Pliny, who ap- 
plauded the games of the arena ; the old 
generals, who made their prisoners slaves 
or gladiators, as well as^ the modern 
generals, who refuse to impose upon 
them any degrading labour; the old 
legislators, who filled their codes with 
sentences of torture, mutilation, and 
hideous forms of death, as well as the 
modern legislators, who are continually 
seeking to abridge the punishment of the 
most guilty ; the old disciplinarian, who 
governed by force, as well as the modern 
instructor, who governs by sympathy ; 
the Spanish girl, whose dark eye glows 
with rapture as she watches the frantic 
bull while the fire streams from the ex- 
plosive dart that quivers in its neck ; as 
well as the reformers we sometimes meet 
who are scandalised by all field sports or 
by the sacrifice of animal life for food ; 
or who will eat only the larger animals, 
in order to reduce the sacrifice of life to a 
minimum; or who are continually in- 
venting new methods of quickening 
animal death — all these persons, widely 
as they differ in their acts and in their 
judgments of what things should be 
called ** brutal,” and of what things 
should be called “fantastic,” agree in 
believing humanity to be better than 


cruelty, and in attaching a definite con« 
demnation to acts that fail below ^ the 
standard of tlieir country and their time. 
Now, it was one of the most important 
services of Christianity that, besides 
quickening greatly our benevolent affec- 
tions, it definitely and dogmatically 
asserted the sinfulness of all destruction 
of human life as a matter of amusement 
or of simple convenience, and thereby 
formed a new standard, higher than any 
which then existed in the world. 

The influence of Christianity in this 
respect began with the very earliest stage 
of human life. The practice of abortion 
was one to which few persons in antiquity 
attached any deep feeling of condemna- 
tion. I have noticed in a former chapter 
that the ph^ysiological theory that the 
foetus did not become a living^ creature till 
the hour of birth had some influence on 
the judgments passed upon this practice ; 
and, even where this theory was not gene- 
rally held, it is easy to account for the 
prevalence of the act. The death of an 
unborn child does not appeal very power- 
fully to the feeling of compassion, and 
men who had not yet attained any strong 
sense of the sanctity of human life, who 
believed that they might regulate their 
conduct on these matters by utilitarian 
views, according to the general interest 
of the community, might very^ readily 
conclude that the prevention of birth was 
in many cases an act of mercy. In 
Greece, Aristotle not only countenanced 
the practice, but even desired that it 
should be enforced by law when popula- 
tion had exceeded certain assigned limits.* 
No law in Greece, or in the Roman 
Republic, or during the greater part of 
the Empire, condemned it ;* and if, as has 
been thought, some measure was adopted 
condemnatory of it before the close of the 
pagan Empire, that measure was^ alto- 
gether inoperative. A long chain of 
writers, both l>agan and Chnstian, repre- 
sent the practice as avowed and almost 
universal. They describe it as resulting, 
not simply from licentiousness or from 
poverty, but even from so slight a motive 
as vanity, which made mothers shrink 
from the disfigurement of childbirth. 
They speak of a mother who had never 
destroyed her ynborn offspring as deserv- 
ing of signal praise, and they assure us 

* See, on the views of Aristotle, Labourt, Reckerch^s 
htsiomqttes sur les En/ans irouvis (Paris, 1848), p. ^ 

» Seepravma, Di Ortu ti Progress^ /arts 
hb. 1, 44, 
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that the frequency of the crime was such 
that it gave rise to a regular profession. 
At the same time, while Ovid, Seneca, 
Favorinus the Stoic of Arles, Plutarch, 
and Juvenal all speak of abortion as 
general and notorious, they all speak of 
it as unquestionably criminal.' It was 
probably regarded by the average Romans 
of the later days of paganism much as 
Englishmen in the last century [the 
eighteenth] regarded convivial excesses 
— as certainly wrong, but so venial as 
scarcely to deserve censure. 

The language of the Christians from 
the very beginning was widely different. 
With unwavering consistency and with 
the strongest emphasis they denounced 
the practice, not simply as inhuman, but 
as definitely murder. In the penitential 
discipline of the Church abortion was 
placed in the same category as infanti- 
cide, and the stern sentence to which the 
guilty person was subject imprinted on 
the minds of Christians more deeply than 
any mere exhortations a sense of the 
enormity of the crime. By the Council 
of Ancyra the guilty mother was excluded 
from the sacrament to the very hour of 
death ; and though this penalty was soon 
reduced, first to ten and afterwards to 
seven years* penitence,* the offence still 
ranked among the gravest in the legisla- 
tion of the Church. In one very remark- 
able way the reforms of Christianity in 
this sphere were powerfully sustained by 

< ** Nuac uterum vitiat quae vult formosa videri, 
Raraque in hoc aevo est, qua velit esse parens.” 

—Ovid, De Nitcet 22-33 

The same writer has devoted one of his elegies (11 14) 
to reproaching his mistress Corinna with having been 

g uilty of this act. It was not without danger, and 
ivid says ; — 

^ ** Saepe suos utero quae necat ipsa pent ” 

A niece ot Domitian is said to have died in conse- 
quence of having, at the command of the emperor, 
practised it (Sueton. Domti xxii.). Plutarch notices 
the custom {J)e Santtaie tuenda), and Seneca eulogises 
Helvia (Ad. Helv. xvi.) for being exempt from vanity 
and having never destroyed her unborn offspring. 
Favorinus, in a remarkable passage (Aulus Gellius, 
Noct. Att. xii. i), speaks of the act as “publica detesta- 
tione communique odio dignum,*' and proceeds to argue 
that it is only a degree less criminal for mothers to put 
out their children to nurse. Juvenal has some wdl- 
known and emphatic lines on the subject . — 

“ Sed jacet aurato vix ulla puerpera lecto ; 

Tantum artes hpjus, tantum medicamina possunt, 
Quas steriles faat, atque homines in ventre necandos 
Conducit.” — vi. 592-595. 

There are also many allusions to it in the Christian 
writers. Thus Minucius Felix (Ociwvtus^ xxx .) : “ Vos 
enim video procreates fillos nunc feris et avibus exponere, 
nunc adstran^latos mtsero mortis genere elidere. Sunt 

? ua3 in ipsis riscenbus, medicaminibus epotis, originem 
uturi hominis extinguant, et parricidium £au;iant ante- 
quam parlant.” 

8 See Laoourt) Recherchr^ sur Us En/ans^ trowois^ 
p. 25. 


a doctrine which is, perhaps, the most 
revolting in the whole theology of the 
Fathers. To the pagans, even when con- 
demning abortion and infanticide, these 
crimes appeared comparatively trivial, 
because the victims seemed very insigni- 
ficant and their sufferings very slight. 
The death of an adult man who is struck 
down in the midst of his enterprise and 
his hopes, who is united by ties of love or 
friendship to multitudes around him, and 
whose departure causes a perturbation 
and a pang to the society in which he 
has moved, excites feelings very different 
from any produced by the painless extinc- 
tion of a new-born infant, which, having 
scarcely touched the earth, has known 
none of its cares and very little of its 
love. But to the theologian this infant 
life possessed a fearful significance,^ The 
moment, they taught, the foetus in the 
womb acquired animation it became an 
immortal being, destined, even if it died 
unborn, to be raised again on the last 
day, responsible for the sin of Adam, and 
doomed, if it perished without baptism, 
to be excluded for ever from heaven, and 
to be cast, as the Greeks taught, into a 
painless and joyless limbo, or, as the 
Latins taught, into the abyss of hell. It 
is probably, in a considerable degree, to 
this doctrine that we owe in the first in- 
stance the healthy sense of the value and 
sanctity of infant life which so broadly 
distinguishes Christian from pagan socie- 
ties, and which is now so thoroughly 
incorporated with our moral feelings as to 
be independent of all doctrinal changes. 
That which appealed so powerfully to the 
compassion of the early and mediaeval 
Christians in the fate of the murdered 
infants was not that they died, but that 
they commonly died unbaptised ; and the 
criminality of abortion was immeasurably 
aggravated when it was believed to in- 
volve, not only the extinction of a tran- 
sient life, but also the damnation of an 
immortal soul. * In the Lives of the Saints 

* Among the barbarian laws there is a very curious 
one about a daily compensation for children who had 
been killed in the womb on account of the daily sufier- 
ing of those children in bell. “Propterea <huturnam 
judicaverunt antecessores nostri compositionem et 
judices postquam religio Chnstianitatis molevit m 
mundo. Quia diuturnam postquam incamatipnem 
suscepit anima, quamvis ad nativitatis lucem mmime 
pervenisset, patitur pqenam, quia sine saqr^entp 
regenerationis abortivo modo tradita est ^ad inferos. 
(Leges Bajuvariorumt tit, vii. cap in Canaam, 
Leges Btsrbar, voL u, p 374 ) The first foundlmg 
hospital of which we have undoubted record is that 
founded at Milan, by a man named Datheus, in a.d, 
789 Muratori has preserved (Anitck, liak Diss. 
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there is a curious legend of a man who, 
being desirous of ascertaining the con- 
dition of a child before birth, slew a 
pregnant womans committing thereby a 
double murder — that of the mother and 
of the child in her womb. Stung by 
remorse, the murderer fled to the desert, 
and passed the remainder of his life in 
constant penance and prayer. At last, 
after manj!^ years, the voice of God told 
him^that he had been forgiven the murder 
of the woman. But yet his end v/as a 
clouded one. He never could obtain an 
assurance that he had been forgiven the 
death of the child. “ 

If we pass to the nest stage of human 
life, that of the new-born infant, we find 
ourselves in presence of that practice of 
infanticide which was one of the deepest 
stains of the ancient civilisation. The 
natural history .of this crime is somewhat 
peculiar.® Among savages, whose feelings 
of compassion are very faint, and whose 
warlike and nomadic habits are eminently 
unfavourable to infant life, it is, as might 
be expected, the usual custom for the 
parent to decide whether he desires to 
preserve the child he has called into exist- 
ence, and, if he does not, to expose or 


xxxva.) the charter embcNiym^ the motives of the 
founder, in which the followingr ^ sentences occur s 
** Quia frequenter per luxuriam hominum genus decipi- 
tur, et exmde malum homicidii generatur, dum conci- 
pientes ex adulteno, ne prodantur in publico, fetos 
teneros necant, et absque baptismaiis lavacro ^r^ulos 
ad Tartara miitunU quia nullum repenunt locum, quo 
servare vivos valeant,” &c. Henry IL of France, 1556, 
made a long law against women who, **adveaant le 
temps de leur part et d^hvrance de leur enfant, occulte- 
ijient s’en d^hvrent, puis le sufFoquent et autrement 
suppriment sans leur avoir fa^t empariir le Saint 
Sacren-ent du Bapi$me ’’ (Labourt, Recherches sur 
les £n/ans tr&uvis, p. 47 ) There is a story told of a 
Queen of Portugal (sister to Henry V of England, and 
mother of St. Ferdinand) that, being in childbirth, her 
kfe was despaired of unless she took a medicine which 
would accelerate the birth, but probably sacrifice the 
life of the child. She answered that “ she would not 
purchase her temporal life by sacrificing the eternal 
salvation of her son," (BoUandists, Act. Sanctor.^ 
June 5th.) 

* Mimoircs p<mr scrvir k V Hisioire eccU~ 

siasttgue (Paris, tome x. p 41 St. Clem. 

Alexand. says that infants m the womo and exposed 
inuints have guardian angels to watch over them, 
{Strom. 

» There is an extremely large literature devoted to 
the subject of infantiade, exposition, foundlings, &c. 
The books I bav*, chiefly followed are Ter me et Mon- 
falcon, Mtsioire des En/ans irouvis (Pans, 1S40}; 
Remade, Dcs Hospices d* En/ans trouvbs (1838); 
Labourt, Recherches huiongues sur Us En/ans trouiiis 
(Paris, 184S) ; Koenigswarter, Mssat sur la Li^islation 
des Peuples anctens et modemes relative avx En/ans 
nis hors Manage (Paris, 184a). There are also many 
details on the subject in Godefroy’s Commentary to 
the laws about children in the Theodosian Code, in 
Malthus, On Population^ in Edward’s tract On the 
State of Slavery in the Early and Middle Ages 0/ 
Christiania, and in most ecclesiastical histories. 

PAUT- n. 




slay it. In nations that have passed out 
of the sta^ge of ^ barbarism, but are still 
rude and simple in their haljits, the prac- 
tice of infanticide is usually rare ; but, 
unlike other crimes of violence, it is not 
naturally diminished by tiie progress of 
civilisation, for, after the period of savage 
life is passed, its prevalence is influenced 
much more by the sensuality than by the 
barbarity of a people.* We may trace, 
too, in many countries and ages, the 
notion that children, as the fruit, repre- 
sentatives, and dearest possessions of 
their parents, are acceptab’e sacrifices to 
the gods,® Infanticide, as is well known, 
was almost universally admitted among 
the Greeks, being sanctioned, and in 
some cases enjoined, upon what we 
should now call ** the greatest happiness 
principle,” by the ideal legislations of 
Plato and Aristotle, and by the actual 
legislations of Lycurgus and Solon. Re- 
garding the community as a whole* they 
clearly saw that it is in the highest degree 
for the interest of society that the increase 
of population should be very jealously 
restricted, and that the State should be 
as far as possible free from helpless and 
unproductive members ; and they there- 
fore concluded that the painless destruc- 
tion of infant life, and especially of those 
infants who were so deformed or diseased 
that their lives, if prolonged, v/ould pro- 
bably have been a burden to themselves, 
was on the whole a benefit. The very 
sensual tone of Greek life rendered the 
modern notion of prolonged continence 
wholly alien to their thoughts ; and the 

* It must not, however, be inferred from this that 
infanticide increases in direct proportion the un- 
cbastity of a nation. Probably the condition of civiii'i.ed 
society in which it is most common is where a large 
amount of actual unchastity co-exu>ts with very strong 
social condemnation ot the sinner, and where, in conse- 
quence, there is an intense anxiet> to conceal the tall. 
A recent writer on Spam has not ced the almost com- 
plete absence of inianticiae .n taat country, and has 
ascribed it to the great leniency of public opinion 
towards female fradtv,^ Foundling hospitah, also, 
greatly influence the history of intanticide; but the 
mortality m them was long so great that it may be 
questioned whether they have diminished the number 
of the deaths, though the> have, as I believe, greatly 
diminished the number ot the murders of children. 
Lord Karnes, writing in the last half of the eighteenth 
century, .says : “ In Wales, even at present, and m the 
Highlands of Scotland, it is scarce a disgrace tor a 
jounpr woman to have a bastard. In the country last 
mentioned, the first instance known of a bastard child 
being destroyed by its mother through shame is a late 
I one. The virtue of chastity appears to be thus gam- 
ing ground, as tlie only temptation a woman can have 
! to destroy her child is to conceal her frailty." {Sketches 
of the History of Man^On the Progress of the Female 
Sex.) The last clause is clearly inaccurate, but there 
seems reason for believing that maternal affection is 
generally slronger than want, but weaker than shame. 

» See Warburton’s Divine Zegati&n, vis. a. 
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extremely low social and intellectual 
condition of Greek mothers, who exer- 
cised no appreciable influence over the 
habits of thought of the nation, should 
also I think, be taken into account, for 
it hgs always been observed that mothers 
are much more distinguished than fathers 
for their affection for infants that have 
not yet manifested the first dawning 
of reason. Even in Greece, however, 
infanticide and exposition were not uni- 
versally permitted. In Thebes these 
offences are said to have been punished 
by death.* 

The power of life and death, which in 
Rome was originally conceded to the 
father over his children, would appear to 
involve an unlimited permission of in- 
fanticide ; but a- very old law, popularly 
ascribed to Romulus, in this respect 
restricted the parental rights, enjoining 
the father to bring up all his male chil- 
dren, and at least his eldest female child, 
forbidding him to destroy any well-formed 
child till it had completed its third year, 
when the affections of the parent might 
be supposed to be developed, but permit- 
ting the exposition of deformed or maimed 
children with the consent of their five I 
nearest relations.® The Roman policy ; 
v/as always to encourage, while the Greek 
policy was rather to restrain, population, 
and infanticide never appears to have 
been common in Rome till the corrupt 
and sensual days of the Empire. The 
legislators then absolutely condemned it, 
and it was indirectly discouraged by laws 
which accorded special privileges to the 
fathers of many children, exempted poor 
parents from most of the burden of taxa- 
tion, and m some degree provided for 
the security of exposed infants. Public 
opinion probably differed little from that 
of our own day as to the fact, though it 
differed from it much as to the degree, of 
its criminality. It was, as will be remem- 
bered, one of the charges most frequently 
brought against the Christians, and it 
was one that never failed to arouse 
popular indignation. Pagan and Christian 
authorities are, however, united in speak- 
ing of infanticide as a crying vice of the 

* ^Itan, Varia Hist, li 7. Passagres from the 

Gieek imag^inattve wnters, representing exposition as 
the avowed and habitual practice of poor parents, are 
collected by Terme et Monfalcon, Mtsi, des^ Enfans 
irouvis, pp, 30-45. Taatus notices with praise (Gei^ 
■mania, xix.) that the Germans did not allow infanti- 
cide. He also notices v, 5) the prohibition of 

infanticide among the Jews, and ascribes it to their 
desire to increase the population, 

* Dion. HaUc. ii, 


Empire, and Tertullian observed that no 
laws were more easily or more constantly 
evaded than those which condemned it.* 
A broad distinction was popularly drawn 
between infanticide and exposition. The 
latter, though probably condemned, was 
certainl}^ not punished by law ;® it 
was practised on a gigantic scale and 
with absolute impunity, noticed by wiiiers 
with the most frigid indifference, and, at 
least m the case of destitute parents, 
considered a very venial offence.^ Oiten, 
no doubt, the exposed children perished, 
but more frequently the very extent of the 
practice saved the lives of the \ictims. 
They were brought systematically to a 

* At! N'ai 1 15 

2 The Well-known jurisconsult Paulus had laid down 
the proposition . “ Necare videtur non tantum is qui 
partum perfocat sed et is qui abpicit et qui alimonta 
denegat et qui publicis locis miserjcordtas causa expomt 
quam ipse non habet” {D^g lib xxv tit. in I 4 ) 
Ihese words have given rise to a famous controversy 
between two Dutch professors, named Noodt and 
Bynkershoek, conducted on both sides with great 
learning, and on the side ot Noodt w.th great passion, 
Noodt maintained that these words are simply the 
expression of a moral truth, not a judiaal decision, 
and that exposition was never illegal m Rome till some 
time after the establishment of Christianity. His oppo^ 
nent argued that exposition was legally identical with 
infanticide, and became, therefore, illegal when the 
power of life and death was withdrawn from the 
father. See the works of Noodt (Cologne, 1763) and 
of Bynkershoek (Cologne, 1761) It was at least cer- 
tain that exposition was notorious and avowed, and the 
law against it, if it existed, inoperative Gibbon 
{Decline and Fall, ch xliv ) thinks the law censured but 
did not punish exposition See, too, Troplong, Injlu- 
ence du Chnstianisme sur le DroiU p 271 

3 Quintilian speaks m a tone of apologj, if not justi- 
fication, of the exposition of the children of destitute 
parents {Decl cccvi.), and even Plutarch speaks of it 
without censure {De A mor Prohs ) There are several 
curious illustrations in Latin literature of the different 
feelings of fathers and mothers on this matter. Terence 
{Heauton Act 111 Scene 5) represents Chremes as hav- 
ing, as a matter of course, charged his pregnant wife 
to have her child killed provided it was a^ girl. The 
mother, overcome by pity, shrank from doing^ so, and 
secretly gave it to an old woman to expose it, in hopes 
that it might be preserved Chremes, on hearing what 
had been done, reproached his wife for her womanly 
pity, and told her she had been not only disobedient but 
irrational, for she was only consigning her daughter to 
the life of a prostitute In Apulems {Metam, lib x.) we 
have a similar picture of a father starting for a journey, 
leaving his wife in childbirth, and giving her his parting 
command to kill her child if it should be a girl, which 
she could not bring herself to do The girl was brought 
up secretly. In the case of weak or deformed infants 
infanticide seems to have been habitual ^ “ Portentosos 
foetus extmguimus, liberos quoque, si^debUes mon- 
strosique ed’ti sunt, mergimus. Non ira, sed ratio 
est, a sams inutiha secernere (Seneca, De Ira, 1. 15 ) 
Terence has introduced a picture of the exposition of 
an infant into his Andna, Act iv. Scene 5. See, too, 
Suet Augnsi, Ixv. According to Suetonius {Caltg, v.), 
on the death of Germanicus, women exposed their new- 
born children in sign of grief. Ovid bad dwelt with 
much feeling on the^barbanty of these practices. It is 
a very curious fact, which has been noticed by War- 
burton, that Chremes, whose sentiments about infants 
we have just seen, is the very personage into whose 
mouth Terence has put the famous sentiment, ** Homo 
sum, human! nihil a me alienum puto.** 
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column near the Velabrum, and there 
taken by speculators, who educated them 
as slaves, or very frequently as prosti- 
tutes.* 

On the whole, what was demanded on 
this subject was not any clearer moral 
teaching, but rather a stronger enforce- 
ment of the condemnation long since 
passed upon infanticide, and an increased 
protection for exposed infants. By the 
penitential sentences, by the dogmatic 
considerations I have enumerated, and 
by the earnest exhortations both of her 
preachers and writers, the Church laboured 
to deepen the sense of the enormity of the 
act, and especially to convince men that 
the guilt of abandoning their children to 
the precarious and doubtful mercy of the 
stranger was scarcely less than that of 
simple infanticide.* In the civil law her 
influence was also displayed, though not, 
I think, very advantageously. By the 
counsel, it is said, of Lactantius, Con- 
stantine, in the very year of his conver- 
sion, in order to diminish infanticide by 
destitute parents, issued a decree, applic- 
able in the first instance to Italy, but 
e.xtended in a d. 322 to Africa, in which 
he commanded that those children whom 
their parents were unable to support 
should be clothed and fed at the expense 
of the State , 3 a policy which had already 
been pursued on a large scale under the 
Antoninp. In a.d. 331 a law, intended 
to multiply the chances of the exposed 
child being taken charge of by some 
charitable or interested person, provided 
that the foundling should remain the 
absolute property of its saviour, whether 
he adopted it as a son or employed it as a 
slave, and that the parent should not have 
power at any future time to reclaim it.* 
By another law, which had been issued 
in A D. 329, It had been provided that 
children who had been not exposed, but 

^ * Ibat these were the usual fates of exposed infants 
IS noticed by several writers Some, too, both pagan 
4.cd Christian (Quintilian, DecU cccvi., Lactantius, Dw 
InsU VI ao, etc ), speak of the liability to incestuous 
marriages resulting from frequent exposition. In the 
Creek poets there are several allusions to rich childless 
n.en adopting foundlings, and Juvenal says it was 
common for Roman wives to palm off foundlings on 
their husbands for their sons. {Sat, vi. 603 ) There is 
an extremely horrible declamation m Seneca the Rhe- 
torician {Controvers, hb v, 33) about exposed children 
who were said to have been maimed and mutilated, 
either to prevent their recognition by their parents, or 
that they might gam money as beggars for their 
masters. 

* See passages on this point cited by Godefroy in his 
Commentary to the Law D& EvpostitSt’* Codex TheoL 
hb, V. tit 7 

3 Codex Theod, hb xi. tit. xj. 

4 ii^id hb. V. tit. 7, lex 1, 


sold, might be reclaimed upon payment 
by the father. 

The last two laws cannot be regarded 
with unmingled satisfaction. The law 
regulating the condition of exposed chil- 
dren, though undoubtedly enacted with 
the most benevolent^ intentions, was in 
some degree a retrograde step, the pagan 
laws having provided that the father 
might always withdraw the child he had 
exposed, from servitude, by payment of 
the expenses incurred in supporting it,® 
while Trajan had even decided that the 
exposed child could not become under 
any circumstances a slave . 3 The law of 
Constantine, on the other hand, doomed 
it to an irrevocable servitude ; and this 
law continued in force till a.d. 529, when 
Justinian, reverting to the principle of 
Trajan, decreed that not only the father 
lost all legitimate authority over his child 
by exposing it, but also that the person 
who had saved it could not by that act 
deprive it of its natural liberty. But this 
law applied only to the Eastern Empire ; 
and in part at least of the West* the 
ser\dtude of exposed infants continued for 
centuries, and appears only to have ter- 
minated with the general extinction of 
slavery in Europe. The law of Con- 
stantine concerning the sale of children 
was also a step, though perhaps a neces- 
sary step, of retrogression. A series of 
emperors, among whom Caracalla was 
conspicuous, had denounced and endea- 
voured to abolish, as “shameful,’* the 
trafHc in tree children, and Diocletian had 
expressly and absolutely condemned itJ 
The extreme misery, however, resulting 
from the civil wars under Constantine 
had rendered it necessary to authorise the 
old practice of selling children in the case 
of absolute destitution, which, though it 
had been condemned, had probably never 
altogether ceased. Theodosius the Great 
attempted to take a step in advance by 
decreeing that the children thus sold 
might regain their freedom without the 
repayment of the purchase money, a 
temporary service being a sufficient com- 
pensation for the purchase ; ® but this 
measure was repealed by Valentinian III. 

* Codex Theod lib v tit 8 , lex i. 

* See Godefroy's Commentary to the Law 

3 In a letter to the young-er Plmy. {Ep x 7 a.) 

4 See on this point Muratori, Antich, Ital Diss. 
xxxvu. 

5 See, on these laws, Wallon, Hist, de TEsHava^e, 
tome in pp 52, 53 

6 See Ctfd Theod, hb. iii. tit. 3 , lex i, and the Com* 
tnentar> . 
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The sale of children In case of great 
necessity, though denounced by the 
Fathers," continued long after the^time 
of Theodosius, nor does any Christian 
eirperor appear to have enforced the 
humane enactment of Diocletian. 

Together with these measures for the 
protection of exposed children, there were 
laws directly condemnatory of infanticide. 
This branch of the subject is obscured by 
mucn ambiguity and controversy ; but it 
appears most probable that the pagan 
legislation reckoned infanticide as a form 
of homicide, though, being deemed less 
atrocious than other forms of homicide, 
it was punished, not by death, but by 
banishment.® A law of Constantine, in- 
tended principally, and perhaps exclu- 
sively, for Africa, where the sacrifices of 
children to Saturn were very common, I 
assimilated to parricide the murder of a 
child by its father ,*3 and finally Valen- 
tinian, m a.d. 374, made all infanticide a 
capital offence,^ and especially enjoined 
the punishment of exposition.^ A law of 
the Spanish Visigoths, in the seventh 
century, punished infanticide and abortion 
with death or blindness.® In the Capitu- 
laries of Charlemagne the former crime 
was punished as iiomicide.^^ 

It is not possible to ascertain, with any 
degree of accuracy, what diminution of 
infanticide resulted. from these measures. 
It may, however, be safely asserted that 
the publicity of the trade in exposed 
children became impossible under the 
influence of Christianity, and that the 
sense of the serious nature of the crime 
w-as very considerably increased. The 
extreme destitution, which was one of its 
most fertile causes, was met by Christian 
charity. Many exposed children appear 
to have been educated by individual 
Christians.* Brephotrophia and Orphano- 

^ On the very persistent denunciation of this practice 
by the Fathers, see many examples in Terme et 
Montalcon. 

* This IS a mere question of definition, upon which 
lawyers have expended much learning: and discussion. 
Cujas thought the Romans considered infanticide a 
crime, but a crime generically different from homicide. 
Godetroy maintains that it was classified as homicide, 
bat that, betng^ esteemed less heinous than the other 
torms of homicide, it was only punished by exile. See 
the Commentary to Cod, Tkeod hb. ix. tit. 14, 1 . 1. 

3 Cod, Theod, Ub. ix, tit. 15 v 

4 Ihtd, hh. IX. tit. Z4, lex t. 

5 Corp, JurtSy hb. viii, tit, 5a, lex a, 

5 Leges Wisnffitharum (hb. vi. tit. lex 7) and other 
laws (hb. iv. tit. 4) condemned exposition. 

/ *‘ Si quis infantem necavent ut homicida teneatur,” 
{Capa, Yii. 16S,) 

8 It appears, from a passage of St. Augustine, that 
Christian virgins were accustomed to coUect exposed 
children and to have them brought into the Church. 


tropliia are among the earliest recorded 
charitable institutions of the Church ; but 
it is not ^certain that exposed children 
were admitted into them, and we find no 
trace for several centuries of Christian 
foundling hospitals. ^This form of charity 
grew up gradually in the early part of 
the Middle Ages. It is said that one 
existed a.t Treves in the sixth, and at 
Angers in the seventh century, and it is 
certain that one existed at Milan in the 
eighth century.* The Council of Rouen, 
in the ninth century, invited women who 
had secretly borne children to place them 
at the door of the church, and undertook 
to provide for them if they were not re- 
claimed. It is probable that they were 
brought up among the numerous slaves 
or serfs attached to the ecclesiastical 
properties ; for a decree of the Council of 
Arles, in the fifth century, and afterwards 
a law of Charlemagne, had echoed the 
enactment of Constantine, declaring that 
exposed children should be the slaves of 
their protectors. As slavery declined, the 
memorials of many sms, lixe many other 
of the discordant elements of mediaeval 
society, were doubtless absorbed and 
consecrated in the monastic societies. 
The strong sense always evinced in the 
Church of the enormity of uncliastity 
probably rendered the ecclesiastics more 
cautious in this than in other forms of 
charity, for institutions especially in- 
tended for deserted children advanced but 
slowly. Even Rome, the mother of many 
charities, could boast of none till the 
beginning of the thirteenth century.® 
About the middle of the twelfth century 
we find societies at Rlilan charged, among 
other functions, with seeking for exposed 
children. Towards the close of the same 
century a monk of Montpellier, whose 
very name is doubtful, but who is com- 
monly spoken of as Brother Guy, founded 
a confraternity called by the name of the 

Sec Terme et Moafalcoa, Hisi, des Enfans trouvisy 

^ i^^ompare Labourt, Rech. sur les Enfans irouvis, 
PP* 33 » Muraton, Antichiih ItedumOt Dissert, 
xxxvii. Muraton has also briefly noticed the history 
of these chanties in his Cartth Chrtstiana^ cap, xxvu. 

» The first seems to have been the hospital of 
Sta. Mana in Sassia, which had existed with various 
changes from the eighth century, but was made a 
foundling hospital and confided to the care of Guy of 
Montpelher in a.d, xao4. According to one tradition. 
Pope Innocent III. had been shocked at heannp: of 
infants drawn in the nets of fishermen from the Tiber. 
According to another, he was inspired by an angeU 
Compare Renaade, Mosf>tces d Enfans irouvds, pp. 

37, and Amydemus. Pieias Romana (a book wntten 
A.]>. x6a4, and translated in psuct into English in A.o> 
Z6S7), Eng. trans. pp. a, ^ 
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Holy Ghost, and devoted to the protection 
and education of children ; and this 
society in the two following centuries 
rami lied over a great part of Europe.* 
Though principally and at first, perhaps, 
exclusively intended for the care of the 
orphans of legitimate marriages — though 
in the fifteenth century the Hospital of 
the Holy Ghost at Paris even refused to 
admit deserted children — ^yet the care of 
foundlings soon passed in a great mea- 
sure into its hands. At last, after many 
complaints of the frequency of infanticide, 
St. Vincent de Paul arose, and gave so 
great an impulse to that branch of charity 
that he may be regarded as its second 
authoi, and his influence was felt, not 
only in private charities, but in legislative 
enactments. Into the effects of these 
measures — the encouragement of the vice 
of incontinence by institutions that were 
designed to suppress the crime of infanti- 
cide, and the serious moral controversies 
suggested by this apparent conflict be- 
tween the interests of humanity and of 
chastity — it is not necessary for me to 
enter. We are at present concerned with 
the principles that actuated Christian 
charity, not with the wisdom of its organi- 
sations. Whatever mistakes may have 
been made, the entire movement I have 
traced displays an anxiety not only for the 
life, but also for the moral well-being, of 
the castaways of society, such as the 
most humane nations of antiquity had 
never reached. This minute and scrupu- 
lous care for human life and human virtue 
in the humblest forms, in the slave, the 
gladiator, the savage, or the infant, was 
indeed wholly foreign to the genius of 
paganism. It was produced by the 
Christian doctrine of the inestimable 
value of each immortal soul. It is the 
distinguishing and transcendent charac- 
teristic of every society into which the 
spirit of Christianity has passed. 

The influence of Christianity in the 
protection of infant life, though very real, 
may be, and I think often has been, exag- 
gerated. It would be difficult to overrate 
its influence in the sphere we have next 
to examine. There is scarcely any other 
single reform so important in the moral 
history of mankind as the suppression of 
the gladiatorial shows, and this feat must 
be almost exclusively ascribed to the 

* For the Kttle that is known about this missionary 

of charity, compare Remade, Hospices d'Enfaws 
irowoiSi pp. 34*;^, and Labourt, Reeherches his- 
Uri^ues mr les JSn/ans trouviSf pp. 38r-4i. 


Christian Church. When we remember 
how extremely few of the best and greacest 
men of the Roman world had absolutely 
condemned the games of the amphi- 
theatre, it is impossible to regard without 
the deepest admliatlon the unwavering 
and uncompromising consistency of the 
patristic denunciations. And even com- 
paring the Fathers with the most 
enlightened pagan moralists in their 
treatment of this matter, we shall usually 
find one most significant difference. The 
pagan, in the spirit of philosophy, 
denounced these games as inhuman, or 
demoralising, or degrading, or brutal. 
The Christian, in the spirit of the Church, 
represented them as a definite sin, the sin 
of murder, for which the spectators as 
well as the actors were directly respon- 
sible before Heaven. In the very latest 
days of the pagan Empire magnificent 
amphitheatres were still arising,* and 
Constantine himself had condemned 
numerous barbarian captives to combat 
with wild beasts.* It was in a.d. 325, 
immediately after the convocation of the 
Council of Nice, that the first Christian 
emperor issued the first edict in the 
Roman Empire condemnatory of the 
gladiatorial games.s It was issued in 
Berytus, in Syria, and is believed by some 
to have been only applicable to the pro- 
vince of Phoenicia ; ^ but even in’ this 
province it was suffered to be inoperative, 
for, only four years later, Libanius speaks 
of the shows as habitually celebrated at 
Antioch.® In the Western Empire their 
continuance was fully recognised, though 
a few infinitesimal restrictions were im- 
posed upon them. Constantine, in a.d, 
357, prohibited the lanistae, or purveyors 
of gladiators, from bribing servants of 
the palace to enrol themselves as com- 
batants.® Valentinian, in a.d. 365, for- 
bade any Christian criminal,^ and in a.d. 
367 anyone connected with the Palatine,® 

* E.g , the amphitheatre of Verona was only built 
under Diocletian. 

a **Quid hoc tnumpho pulchnus?.. Tantam cap- 
tivorum multitudmem bestiis objicit ut ing-rati et perfidi 
non minus dolons ex ludibno sui quam ex ipsa morte 
patiantur ” (Incerti, Panegyricus Consiani.) “ Puberes 
qm m manus venerunt, quorum nec perfidia erat apta 
mihtias nec ferocia servituti. ad pcenas spectaculo dati 
sssvientes bestias multitudme sua fatigarunt.*’ (Eume- 
mus, Panes Consiani, xi.) 

3 Cod, Tneod, hb. xv tit. ta, lex i. Sozomen, 1. S 

4 This, at least, is the opinion of Godetroy, who has 
discussed the subject very fully. {Cod, Tkeod, lib. xv, 
tit za.) 

5 Libanius, De Vita Sua, 3, 

® Cod, Theod, hb xv. tit. la, 1, a, 

7 Ihtd, hb? IX. tit. 40, 1 $ 

8 Ihtd, hb. IX. Lit. 40, 1. It, 
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being condemned to fight. Honorius 
prohibited anjr slave wno had been a 
gladiator passing into the service of a 
senator : but the real object of this last 
measure was, I imagine, not so much to 
stigmatise the gladiator as to guard 
against the danger of an armed nobility.* 
A much more important fact is that the 
spectacles were never introduced into the 
new capital of Constantine. At Rome, 
though they became less numerous, they 
do not appear to have been suspended 
until their final suppression. The pas- 
sion for gladiators was the worst, while 
religious liberty was probabl^ the best, 
feature of the old pagan society; and it 
is a melancholy fact that of these two it 
was the nobler part that in the Christian 
Empire was first destroyed. Theodosius 
the Great, who suppressed all diversity of 
worship throughout the Empire, and who 
showed himself on many occasions the 
docile slave of the clergy, won the ap- 
plause of the pagan Symmachus by 
compelling his barbarian prisoners to 
fight as gladiators.® Besides this occa- 
sion,^ we have special knowledge of 
gladiatorial games that were celebrated 
in A.D. 385, in A.D. 391, and afterwards in 
the reign of Hononus ; and the practice 
of condemningcnminals to the arena still 
continued^ 

But although the suppression of the 
gladiatorial shows was not effected in 
the metropolis of the Empire till nearly 
ninety years after Christianity had been 
the State religion, the distinction be- 
tween the teaching of the Christians and 
pagans on the subject remained unim- 
paired. To the last, the most estimable of 
the pagans appear to have regarded them 
with favour or indifference. Julian, it is 
true, with a rare magnanimity, refused 
persistently, in his conflict with Chris- 
tianity, to avail himself, as he might 
most easily have done, of the popular 
passion for games which the Church con- 
demned ; but Libanius has noticed them 
with some approbation,^ and Symmachus, 
as we have already seen, both instituted 
and applauded them. But the Christians 
steadily refused to admit any professional 
gladiator to baptism till he had pledged 
himself to abandon his calling, and every 

* Codex Tkeod, Ub. xv. tit la, 1 3, 

® Symmach. Ex* x. 61. 

3 M Wallon has traced these last shows with much 
learning. {Idtsi, de V Esclavage* tome in. pp 431-429 ) 

4 He wavered, however, on the subject, and on one 
occasion condemned them. See Wallofli, tome iu, 
p. 423- 


Christian who attended the games was 
excluded from communion. The preachers 
and writers of the Church denounced 
them with the most unqualified vehe- 
mence, and the poet Prudentius made a 
direct and earnest appeal to the emperor 
to suppress them, in the East, where 
they had never taken very firm root, they 
appear to have ceased about the time of 
Theodosius, and a passion for chariot 
races, which rose to the most extravagant 
height at Constantinople and in many 
other cities, took their place. In the 
West, the last gladiatorial show was 
celebrated at Rome, under Honorius, in 
A.D. 404, in honour of the triumph of 
Stiiicho, when an Asiatic monk, named 
Telemachus, animated by the noblest 
heroism of philanthropy, rushed into the 
amphitheatre and attempted to part the 
combatants. He perished beneath a 
shower of stones flung by the angry 
spectators ; but his death led to the final 
abolition of the games,* Combats of men 
with wild beasts continued, however, 
much later, and were especially popular 
in the East. The difficulty of procuring 
wild animals, amid the general poverty, 
contributed, with other causes, to their 
decline. They sank at last into games 
of cruelty to animals, but of little danger 
to men, and were finally condemned, at 
the end of the seventh century, by the 
Council of Trullo.® In Italy the custom 
of sham fights, which continued through 
the whole of the Middle Ages, and which 
Petrarch declared were in his days some- 
times attended with considerable blood- 
shed, may perhaps be traced in some 
degree to the traditions of the amphi- 
theatre. ^ 

The extinction of the gladiatorial spec- 
tacles is, of all the results of early 
Christian influence, that upon which the 
historian can look with the deepest and 
most unmingled satisfaction. Horrible 
as was the bloodshed they directly caused, 
these games were perhaps still more 
pernicious on account of the callous- 
ness of feeling they diffused through all 
classes, the fatal obstacle they presented 
to any general elevation of the standard 
of humanity. Yet the attitude of the 
pagans decisively proves that no progress 

* Theodoret, v a6 

» Muller, De Genut JEvt Theodostam (1*797), 
p. 88; Milmao, Hist of Eurly Chnstiantty, vol. iii, 
pp. 343-347 

3 See oa these fights Oxanam’s Civtli^aiton tn the 
Fifth Century (Eng. trans ), vol. i p, *30 
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of philosophy or social civilisation was 
likely, for a very long period, to have 
extirpated them ; and it can hardly be 
doubted that, had they been flourishing 
unchallenged as in the days of Trajan, 
when the rude warriors of the North ob- 
tained the empire of Italy, they would 
have been eagerly adopted by the con- 
querors, would have taken deep root in 
medirfivai life, and have Indefinitely 
retarded the progress of humanity. 
Christianity alone was powerful enough 
to tear this evil plant from the Roman 
soil. The Christian custom of legacies 
for the relief of the indigent and suffering 
replaced the pagan custom of bequeath- 
ing sums of money for games in honour 
of the dead ; and the month of December, 
which was looked forward to with eager- 
ness through all the Roman world as 
the special season of the gladiatorial 
spectacles, was consecrated in the Church 
by another festival commemorative of the 
advent of Christ. 

^ The notion of the sanctity of human 
life, which led the early Christians to 
combat, and at last to overthrow, the 
gladiatorial games, was carried by some 
of them to an extent altogether irrecon- 
cilable with national independence and 
with the prevailing penal system. Many 
of them taught that no Christian might 
lawfully take away life, either as a 
soldier, or by bringing a capital charge, 
or by acting as an executioner. The first 
of these questions it will be convenient to 
reserve for a later period of this chapter, 
when I propose to examine the relations 
of Christianity to the military spirit, and 
a very few words will be suflicient to dis- 
pose of tl>e others. The notion that there 
is something impure and defiling even in 
a just execution is one which may be 
traced through many ages ; and execu- 
tioners, as the ministers of the law, have 
been from very ancient times regarded as 
unholy. In both Greece and Rome the 
law compelled them to live outside the 
walls, and at Rhodes they were never 
permitted even to enter the city.* Notions 
of this kind were very strongly held in 
the ^ early Church ; and a decree of the 
penitential discipline, which was enforced 
even against emperors and generals, 
forbade anyone whose hands had been 
imbrued in blood, even when that blood 
was sued in a righteous war, approaching 
the altar without a preparatory period of 

* Nieupoort, De Rtitbus Romano? um, p 169 


penance. The opinions of the Christians 
of the first three centuries were usually 
formed without any regard to the neces- 
sities of civil or political life ; but when 
the Church obtained an ascendency it 
was found necessary speedily to modify 
them ; and although Lactantius, in the 
fourth century, maintained the unlawful- 
ness of all bloodshed* as strongly as 
Origen in the third and Tertullian in the 
second, the common doctrine was simply 
that no priest or bishop must take any 
part in a capital charge. From this ex- 
ceptional position of the clergy they 
speedily acquired the position of official 
intercessors for criminals, ambassadors 
of mercy, when, from some act of sedition 
or other cause, their city or neighbour- 
hood was menaced with a bloody inva- 
sion. The right of sanctuary, which was 
before possessed by the Imperial statues 
and by the pagan temples, was accorded 
to the churches. During the holy seasons 
of Lent and Easter no criminal trials 
could be held, and no criminal could be 
tortured or executed.* Miracles, it was 
said, were sometimes wrought to attest 
the innocence of accused or condemned 
men, but were never wrought to .con- 
sign criminals to execution by the civil 
power.3 

All this had an importance much 
beyond its immediate effect in tempering 
the administration of the law. It contri- 
buted largely to associate in the popular 
imagination the ideas of sanctity and of 
mercy, and to increase the reverence for 
human life. It also had another remark- 
able effect, to which I have adverted in 
another work. The belief that it was 
wrong for a priest to bring any charge 
that could give rise to a capital sentence 
caused the leading clergy to shrink from 
persecuting heresy to death, at a time 
when in all other respects the theory of 

* See a very unequivocal passage, Dw, \i, 20. 
Several earlier testimonies on the subject are given by 
Barbeyrac, Morale desPkres^ and m many other books. 

* Sea two laws enacted m a d 380 {Cod Theod, ix. 
tit 3 S. 1 4) and A D 389 {Cod, Theod, ix tit. 35 , 1 5) 
Theodosius the Younger made a law (ix. tit 33, 1 7) 
excepting the Isaunan robbers trora the privileges of 
these laws. 

3 There are, of course, innumerable miracles punish- 
ing guilty men, but I know none assisting the civil 
power in doing so. As an e:xample of the miracles in 
defence of the innocent, 1 may cite one by St Macarius, 
An innocent man, accused of a murder, fled to him He 
brought both the accused and accusers to the tomb of 
the murdered man, and asked him whether the prisoner 
was the murderer. The corpse answered m the nega- 
tive ; the bystanders implored St Macarius to ask it to 
reveal the real culprit ; but St, Macarius refused to do 
so. {Vtia’^PalruMj lib, 11 cap, xxviu.) 
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persecution i^ad been fully matured. 
When It \ras readily admitted that 
heresy v/as in the highest degree crimi- 
nal and oiighr to be made penal ; when 
iav/$ banisliing'j lining, or imprisoning 
herallcb lilled the statute-book, and whe i 
, every "restige of religious liberty was 
suppressed at the instigation of the 
clergy, these still shrank from the last 
and inevitable step, not because it was 
an atrocious violation of the rights of 
conscience, but because It was con- 
trary to the ecclesiastical discipline for 
a bishop, under any circumstances, to 
countenance bloodshed. It was on this 
ground that St. Augustine, while eagerly 
advocating* the persecution of the Dona- 
tists, more than once expressed a wish 
that they should not be punished with 
death, and that St. Ambrose and St. 
Martin of Tours, who were both ener- 
getic persecutors, expressed their abhor- 
rence of the Spanish bishops, who had 
caused some Priscillianists to be exe- 
cuted. I have elsewhere noticed the 
odious hypocrisy of the later inquisitors, 
who relegated the execution of the sen- 
tence to the civil power, with a prayer 
that the heretics should be punished “ as 
mildly as possible, and without the effu- 
sion of blood,’** which came at last to be 
interpreted, by the death of fire ; but I 
may here add that this hideous mockery 
is not unique in the history of reli- 
gion. Plutarch suggests that one of the 
reasons for burjdng unchaste vestals 
alive was that they were so sacred that 
it was unlawful to lay violent hands upon 
them and among the Donatists the 
CircumcelHones were for a time accus- 
tomed to abstain, in obedience to the 
evangelical command, from the use of the 
sword, Vvdiile they beat to death those who 
differed from their theological opinions 
with massive clubs, to which they gave 
the very significant name of Israelites.^ 

The time came when the Christian 
priests shed blood enough. The extreme 
scrupulosity, however, which they at first 
displayed, is not only exceedingly curious 
when contrasted with their later history ; 
it was also, by the association of ideas 
which it promoted, very favourable to 
humanity. It is remarkable, however, 
that while some of the early Fathers were 

* Ut quam dement^ssime et ultra sanguinis efFu- 
ttonem puniretur.'^ 

a Quopsi* HemanoTf accvx. 

3 X ill^mont, M4m. eceUs, tome vi pp. SS-9S. 

The Donatists after a dme, however, are sap to have 
overcome their scruples, an4 used swords. 


the^ undoubted precursors of Beccarla, 
their teaching, unlike that of the philo- 
sophers in the eighteenth century, had 
little or no appreciable influence in miti- 
gating the severity of the penal code. 
Indeed, the more carefully the Christian 
legislation of the Empire is examined, 
and the more fully it is compared with 
what had been done under the influence 
of Stoicism by the pagan legislators, the 
more evident, I think, it will appear that 
the golden age of Roman law was "not 
Christian, but pagan. Great works of 
codification were accomplished under the 
younger Theodosius, and under Justinian ; 
but it was in the reign of pagan emperors, 
and especially of Hadrian and Alexander 
Severus, that nearly all the most im- 
portant measures were taken, redressing 
injustices, elevating oppressed classes, 
and making the doctrine of the natural 
equality and fraternity of mankind the 
basis of legal enactments. Receiving the 
heritage of these laws, the Christians, no 
doubt, added something ; but a careful 
examination will show that it was sur- 
prisingly little. In no respect is the 
greatness of the Stoic philosophers more 
conspicuous than in the contrast between 
the gigantic steps of legal reform made 
in a few years under their influence, and 
the almost insignificant steps taken when 
Christianity had obtained an ascendency 
in the Empire, not to speak of the long 
period of decrepitude that followed. In 
the way of mitigating the severity of 
punishments, Constantine made, it^ is 
true, three important laws j^rohibiting 
the custom of branding criminals upon 
the face, the condemnation of criminals 
as gladiators, and the continuance of the 
once degrading but now sacred punish- 
ment of crucifixion, which had been very 
commonly employed ; but these measures 
were more than counterbalanced by the 
extreme severity with which the Christian 
emperors punished infanticide, adultery, 
seduction, rape, and several other crimes, 
and the number of capital offences became 
considerably greater than before.* The 

* Under the Christian lun^, the barbarians multi* 
phed the number of capital ofiences, but this has usually 
been regarded as an improvement The Abb4 Mably 
says: ^‘Quoiqu’il nous reste peu d’ordonnances faites 
sous les premiers Mirovingiens, nous vojona qu avant 
la fin du stxi^me siMe, les Franqoisavoientddjaadopte 
la doctrine salutaire des Homains au sujet de la pre- 
scription; et que renonqant ^cette bumamte cruelle 
qui les enbardtssoit au mal, ils infiig^rent^ peine de 
mort centre Vinceste, le vql et le meurtre, qui jiusques«ii 
n*avoient dtd punis que par rexiS, ou dont on s'e '■acnetoit 
par une composition. Fraoqois, en r&xormaut 
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most ^ prominent evidence, indeed, of 
ecclesiastical influence in the Theodosian 
Code is that which must be most lamented. 
It is the immense mass of legislation 
intended on the one hand to elevate the 
clergy into a separate and sacred caste, 
and on the other to persecute in every 
form, and with every degree of violence, 
ai; who deviated from the fine line of 
Catholic orthodoxy.^ 

The last consequence of the Christian 
estimate cf human life v^as a very 
emphatic condemnation of suicide. We 
have alread}' seen that the arguments of 
the pagan moralists who were opposed 
to this act were of four kinds. The 
religious argument of Pythagoras and 
Plato was that we are all soldiers of 
God, placed in an appointed post of duty, 
which it is a rebellion against our Maker 
to desert. The civic argument of Aris- 
totle and the Greek legislators was tliat 
we owe our services to the State, and 
that therefore voluntarily to abandon life 
is to abandon our duty to our country. 
The argument which Plutarch and other 
writers derived from human dignity was 
that true courage is showm in the manful 
endurance of suffering, while suicide, 
being an act of flight, is an act of 
cowardice, and therefore unworthy of 
man. The mystical or Quietist argu- 
ment of the Neo-Platonists was that all 
perturbation is a pollution of the soul ; 
that the act of suicide is accompanied by, 
and springs from, perturbation, and that 
therefore the perpetiator ends his days by 
a crime. Of these four arguments, the 
last cannot, I think, be said to have had 
any place among the Christian dissuasives 
from suicide, and the influence of the 
■ second was almost imperceptible. The 
notion of patriotism being a moral duty 
was habitually discouraged in the early 
Church ; and it was impossible to urge 
the civic argument against suicide with- 
out at the same time condemning the 
hermit life, which in the third century 
became the ideal of the Church. The 
duty a man owes to his family, which a 
modern moralist would deem the most 
obvious and, perhaps, the most conclusive 
proof ,of the general criminality of suicide, 
and which may be said to have replaced 

quelgues-unes de leurs lois civiles, portirent la s^venti ! 
aussi lorn que burs peres avobnt pouss^ rindulg:cnce.” i 
(Mably, Oost.r^, VHtsL dcs Frangois^ liv. i. ch lu.) I 
See, too, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall,, ch. xxxviii. 

\ The whole of the sixth volume of Godefroy’s 
edition (folio) of the Theodosian Code ie taken up with 
laws of these kinds. ' 


the civic argument, was scarcely noticed 
either by the pagans or the early Chris- 
tians, The first were accustomed to lay 
so much stress upon the authority, that 
they scarcely recognised the duties, of the 
fatner ; and the latter were too anxious 
to attach all their ethics to the interests 
of another world, to do much to supply 
the omission. The Christian estimate of 
the duty of humility, and of the degrada 
tion of man, rendered appeals to human 
dignity somewhat uncongenial to the 
patristic writers ; yet these writers fre- 
quently dilated upon the true courage of 
patience, in language to which their own 
heroism under persecution gave a noble 
emphasis. To the example of Cato they 
opposed those of Regulus and Job, the 
courage that endures suffering to the 
courage that confronts death. The Pla- 
tonic doctrine, that we are servants of 
the Deity, placed upon earth to perform 
our allotted task in His sight, with His 
assistance, and by His will, they con- 
tinually enforced and most deeply realised ; 
and this doctrine was in itself, in most 
cases, a sufficient preventive; for, as a 
great writer has said : “ Though there 
are many crimes of a deeper dye than 
suicide, there is no other by which men 
appear so formally to renounce the pro- 
tection of God.”* 

But, in addition to this general teach- 
ing, the Christian theologians introduced 
into the sphere we are considering new 
elements both of terrorism and of per- 
suasion, which have had a decisive 
influence upon the judgments of man- 
kind. They carried their doctrine of the 
sanctity of human life to such a point 
that they maintained dogmatically that a 
man who destroys his own life has com- 
mitted a crime similar both in kind and 
magnitude to that of an ordinary mur- 
derer,* and they at the same time gave a 
new character to death by their doctrines 
concerning its penal nature and concern- 
ing the future destinies of the soul. On 
the other hand, the high position assigned 
to resignation in the moral scale, the 
hope of future happiness, which casts a 

* Mme. de Stadl, Riflextms sur le Suicide 

* The following- became the theological doctrine on 
the subject : “ Est vero homicida et reus homicidn qui 
se interficiendo innocentum hominem intertecent,” 
^Lisle, Du Suicide^ ]p. 400 ) St. Augustine has much in 
this strain.^ Lucretia, he says, either consented to the 
act of Sextius, or she did not. In the first case she was 
an adulteress, and should therefore not be admired. In 
the second case she was a murderess, because m killing 
herself she killed an innocent and virtuous woman. W* 
Ctv» Detf u*x^) 

B 2 
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ray of light upo.i ihe darkest caiamities 
of" life, the deeper and more subtle con- 
solations arising from the feeling of trust 
and f-om the oul pouring of prater, and, 
above ah, the Chnstian doctrine of the 
remedial and pro\.dentiai character of 
sufi'enrig, ha\e proved suflicient pro- 
tection against despair. The Christian 
doctrine, that pain is a good, had in this 
respect an iiMuence that was never 
atra.ned by the pagan doctrine, that 
pain IS not an e\ii. 

There were, however, two fonns of 
suicide which were regarded in the early 
Church with some tolerance or hesitation. 
During the frenzy excited by persecution, 
and under the induence of the belief that 
martyrdom effaced in a moment the sms 
of a life, and introduced the sufferer at 
once i.nto celestial joys, it w^as not un- 
common for men, in a transport of 
enlhus.asm, to rush before the pagan 
judges, imploring or provoking martyr- 
dom ; and some of the ecclesiastical 
writers have spoken of these men with 
considerable admiration,* though the 
general tone of the patristic writings 
and the Councils of the Church con- 
demned them. A more serious difnculty 
arose about Christian women who com- 
mitted suicide to guard their chastity 
when menaced by the infamous sentences 
of their persecutors, or more frequently 
by the lust of emperors, or by barbarian 
invaders. St. Pelagia, a girl of only 
tifteen, who has been canonised by the 
Church, and who was warmly eulogised 
by St. Ambrose and St, Chrysostom, 
having been captured by the soldiery, 
obtained permission to retire to her room 
for the purpose of robing herself, mounted 
to the roof of the house, and, Singing 
herself down, perished by the fall.® A 
Chnstian lady of Antioch, named Dom- 
nina, had two daughters renowned alike 
lor their beauty and their piety. Being 
captured during the Diocletian persecu- 
tion, and fearing the loss of their chastity, 
they agreed by one bold act to free them- 
selves from the danger, and, casting 
themselves into a river by the waj% 
mother and daughters sank unsullied in 
the wave. 3 The tyrant Masentius was 

* Justin Martjr, Tertullian, and Cypnan are especi- 
ally ardent in this respect ; but their language is, I 
th.nk, in their circumstances, extremely excusable 
Compare Barbeyrac, Morale des Pbres^ ch n § 8, 
ch v« §§ 34-39;^ Donne’s Biaihanatos (ed. 1644), 
pp sS-67 ; Cromaziano, Istona critica e Jilosofiea del 
Smctdto raffzonaio (y en&ziSLi I'^SS), pp, 135-140. 

= Ambrose, Ve Vtrgtmbus, ui. 7 ^ 

3 Eusebius, ElcUs, HibL viii, xa. 


fascinated by the beauty of a Christian 
lady, the wife of the Prefect of Rome. 
Having sought in vain to elude his 
addresses, having been dragged from 
her house by the minions of the tyrant, 
the faithful wife obtained permission, 
before 3 ielding to her master’s embraces, 
to retire for a moment into her chamber, 
and she tiiere, with true Roman courage, 
stabbed iierself to the heart.* Some 
Protestant controversialists have been 
scandalised,® and some Catholic contro- 
versialists perplexed, by the undisguised 
admiration with which the early eccle- 
siastical writers narrate these histories. 
To those who have not suffered theo- 
logical opinions to^ destroy all their 
natural sense of nobility they will need no 
defence. 

This was the only form of avowed 
suicide which was in any degree per- 
mitted in the early Church. St. Ambrose 
rather timidly, and St. Jerome more 
strong!}', commended it ; but at the time 
when the capture of Rome by the soldiers 
of Alaric made the question one of press- 
ing interest, St. Augustine devoted an 
elaborate examination to the subj'ect, and, 
w'hile expressing his pitying admiration 
for the virgin suicides, decidedly con- 
demned their act.3 His opinion of the 
absolute sinfulness of suicide has since 
been generally adopted by the Catholic 
theologians, who pretend that Pelagia 
and Domnina acted under the impulse of 
a special revelation.^ At the same time, 

I Eusebius, Eccles Hist, viu 14 Ba3le, m his 
article upon Sophronia. appears to be greatly scan- 
dalised at this act, and it seems that among the 
Catholics it IS not considered right to admire this poor 
lady as much as her sister suicides Tillemont remarks . 
“ Comme on ne voit pas que I'^gltse romaine I’ait jamais 
honor^e, nous n'avons pas le mesme droit de justifier 
son action," ecclis,^ tome v pp 404, 405 ) 

* Especially Barb^rac, in his Morale des Pkres, He 
was answered by Ceilher, Cromaziano, and others 
Matthew of Westminster relates of Ebba, the abbess 
of a Yorkshire convent which was besieged by the 
Danes, that she and all the other nuns, to save their 
chastity, deformed themselves by cutting off their noses 
and upper lips. D. 870,) 

3 De Civ Deiy u aa-ay 

4 This had been suggested by St Augustine In the 
case of Pelagia, Tillemont finds a strong argument in 
support ot this view m the astounding, if not miraculous, 
fact that, having thrown herself from the top of the 
bouse, she was actually killed by the fall ! “ Estant 
montde tout au haut de sa maison, fortifi6e,jpar je 
mou\ement que J.-C formoit dans son C(»ur et oar le 
courage qu’il luy inspiroit, elle se pr^cipita de li du 
haut en bas, et 4 chappa ainsi 4 tous les plages de ses 
ennemis. Son corps en tombant ^4 terre Irappa, dit S. 
Chrysostome, les yeux du ddmon plus vivement qu’un 
Eclair . Ce qui marque encore que Dieu agissoit en 
tout ceci, e'est qu’au lieu que ces chutes ne^ sent pas 
toujours mortelles, ou que souvent ^ ne brisant qilte 
quelques membres, elles n’ostent la vie que longtemps 
apr^, ni Tun ni I’autrc n’arnva en cette rencontre ; 
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by a glaring though very natural incon- 
sistencyj no characters were more enthu- 
siastically extolled than those anchorites 
who habitually deprived their bodies of 
the sustenance that was absolutely neces- 
sary to health, and thus manifestly 
abridged their lives. St. Jerome has 
preserved a curious illustration of the 
feeling with which these slow suicides 
were regarded by the outer world, in his 
account of the life and death of a young 
nun named Blesilla, This lady had been 
guilty of what, according to the religious 
notions of the fourth century, was, at 
least, the frivolity of marrying, but was 
left a widow seven months afterwards, 
having thus **lost at once the crown of 
virginity and the pleasure of marriage.’** 
An attack of illness inspired her with 
strong religious feelings. At the age of 
twenty she retired to a convent. She 
attained such a height of devotion that, 
according to the very characteristic 
eulogy of her biographer, “ she was 
more sorry for the loss of her virginity 
than for the decease of her husband**;* 
and a long succession of atrocious 
penances preceded, if they did not pro- 
duce, her death .3 The conviction that 
she had been killed by fasting, and the 
spectacle of the uncontrollable grief of 
her mother, filled the populace with 
indignation, and the funeral was dis- 
turbed by tumultuous cries that the 
“ accursed race of monks should be 
banished from tlie city, stoned, or 
drowned. **-» In the Church itself, how- 
ever, we find very few traces of any 
condemnation of the custom of under- 
mining the constitution by austerities ,5 
and if we may believe but a small part of 
w'hat is related of the habits of the early 
and mediaeval monks, great numbers of 
them must have thus shortened their 
days. There is a touching story told by 
St. Bonaventura, of St. Francis of Assisi, 
who was one of these victims to asceticism. 
As the dwng saint sank back exhausted 
with spitting blood, he avowed, as he 
looked upon his emaciated body, that 

raais Dieu retira aussitost VAme de la sainte, en sorte 
que sa inort parut autant I'effet de la volontd divme 
que de sa chute " (U'tsi eccl^s tome v, pp 401-402 ) 

* ”Et virgmitatis coronam et nuptiarum perdidit 
voluptatem." xxii ) 

enjm siccis oculis recordetur vigfinti annorum 
adolescentulam tam ardenti fide crucis levasse vexillum 
at magfis amissam virgmitatem quam manti doleret 
interjtum ? *' {Ep ^ acxxix ) 

3 For a description of these penances see xxxvm. 

< xxxix 

S St Jerome gave some sensible advice on this point 
to one of his admirers cxxv.) 


“he had sinned against his brother, the 
ass ” ; and then, the feeling of his mind 
taking, as was usual with him, the form 
of an hallucination, he imagined that, 
when at prayer during the night, he 
heard a voice saying: “ Francis, there is 
no sinner in the world whom, if he be 
converted, God will not pardon; but he 
who kills himself by hard penances \vill 
find no mercy m eternity.” He attributed 
the voice to the devil.* 

Direct and deliberate suicide, which 
occupies so prominent a place in the 
moral history of antiquity, almost abso- 
lutely disappeared within the Church ; 
but beyond its pale the Circumcelliones, 
in the fourth century, constituted them- 
selves the apostles of death, and not only 
carried to the highest point the custom 
of provoking martyrdom, by challenging 
and insulting the assemblies of the pagans, 
but even killed themselves in great num- 
bers, imagining, it would seem, that this 
was a form of martyrdom, and would 
secure for them eternal salvation. Assem- 
bling in hundreds, St. Augustine says 
even in thousands, they leaped with 
paroxysms of frantic joy from the brows 
of overhanging cliffs, till the rocks below 
were reddened with their blood.* At a 
much later period, we find among the 
Albigenses a practice, known by the name 
of Endura, of accelerating death, in the 
case of dangerous illness, by fasting, and 
sometimes by bleeding .3 The wretched 
Jews, kung to madness by the persecu- 
tion of the Catholics, furnish the most 
numerous examples of suicide during the 
Middle Ages. A multitude perished by 
their own hands, to avoid torture, in 
France, in 1095 ; five hundred, it is said, 
on a single occasion at York ; five 
hundred in 1320, when besieged by the 
Shepherds.^ The old pagan legislation 
on this subject remained unaltered in the 
Theodosian and Justinian Codes ; but a 
Council of Arles, in the fifth century, 
having pronounced suicide to be the 
effect of diabolical inspiration, a Council 
of Bragues, in the following century, 
ordained that no religious rites should 
be celebrated at the tomb of the culprit, 
and that no masses should be said for his 
soul ; and these provisions, which were 
repeated by later Councils, were gradually 

* Hase, St Fr&ngots d'Asstse^ pp 137-138. St, 
Palaemon is said to have died of his austerities. ( Vtii 
S, PacJtomu ) 

* St. Augustine and St. Optatus have given accounts 
of these Suicides in their works against the Donatists. 

3 See Todd’s Life of St. Patrick^ p. 46a. 
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introduced into tlie laws of the barbarians 
and of Charlemag-ne* St. Louis originated 
the custom of confiscating the property of 
tile dead manj and the corpse was soon 
subjected to gross and various outrages, 
in soine countries it could only be removed 
from the house through a perforation 
specially made for the occasion in the 
wall ; it was dragged upon a ^hurdle 
through the streets, hung up with the 
head downwards, and at last thrown into 
the public sewer, or burnt, or buried in 
the sand below high-water mark, or 
transfixed by a stake on the public 
highway.* 

These singularly hideous and at the 
same time grotesque customs, and also 
the extreme injustice of reducing to 
beggary the unhappy relations of the 
dead, had the ve^ natural effect of 
exciting, in the eighteenth century, a 
strong spirit of reaction. Suicide is, 
indeed, one of those acts which may be 
condemned by moralists as a sin, but 
which, in modern times at least, cannot 
be regarded as within the legitimate 
sphere of law ; fora society which accords 
to its members perfect liberty of emigra- 
tion cannot reasonably pronounce the 
simple renunciation of life to be an 
offence against itself. When, however, 
Beccaria and his followers went further, 
and maintained that the mediaeval laws 
on the subject were as impotent as they 
were revolting, they fell, I think, into 
serious error. The outrages lavished 
upon the corpse of the suicide, though in 
the first instance an expression of the 
popular horror of his act, contributed, by 
the associations they formed, to strengthen 
the feeling that produced them, and they 
were also peculiarly fitted to scare the 
diseased, excited, and over - sensitive 
imaginations that are most prone to 
suicide. In the rare occasions when the 
act was deliberately contemplated, the 
knowledge that religious, legislative, and 
social influences would combine to aggra- 


* The whole history of suicide in the dark ag-es has 
been most minutely and carefully examined by M. 
Bourquelot, in a very interesting series of memoire in 
th^ third and fourth volumes of the Bihliathkque de 
VEcqU des Charies, I am much indebted to these 
memoira in the following pages.^ See, too, Lisle, Du 
Suic^, StaHstiqWi M 4 decine^ Hisioire, et Ligislaiion, 
(Paris, Z856.} The ferocious laws here recounted con- 
trast remar^bly with a law in the Capitularies (Hb. vL 
tex 70), which provides ^that, though mass may not be 
celebrated for a suidde, any private person ma^^, 
through charity, cause prayers to be ofEer^ up for bis 
soul, **<^uia incomprehensibilia sunt judida* Dei, et 

proiundLtatem consdii e^us nemo potest investigare." 


vate to the utmost the agony of the 
surviving relatives, must have had great 
weight. The activity of the legislature 
shows the continuance of the act ; but we 
have every reason to believe that within 
the pale 01 Catholicism it was for many 
centuries extremely rare. It as said to 
have been somewhat prevalent in Spain 
in the last and most corrupt period of the 
Gothic kingdom,* and many instances 
occurred during a great pestilence which 
raged in England in the seventh century,® 
and also during the Black Death of the 
fourteenth century.3 When the wives of 
priests were separated in vast numbers 
from their husbands by Hildebrand, and 
driven Into the world blasted, heart- 
broken, and hopeless, not a few of them 
shortened their agony by suicide/ Among 
women it was in general especially rare ; 
and a learned historian of suicide has 
even asserted that a Spanish lady, who, 
being separated from her husband and 
finding herself unable to resist the energy 
of her passions, killed herself rather than 
yield to temptation, is the only instance 
of female suicide during several cen- 
turies.® In ^ the romances of chivalry, 
however, this mode of death is frequently 
‘portrayed without horror,^ (and its crimi- 
nality was discussed at considerable 
length by Abelard and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, while Dante has devoted some 
fine lines to painting the condition of 
suicides in hell, where they are also 
frequently represented in the bas-reliefs 
of cathedrals. A melancholy leadings to 
desperation, and known to theologians 
under the name of “acedia,” was not 
uncommon in monasteries, and most of 
the recorded instances of mediseval sui- 
cides in Catholicism were by monks. 
The frequent suicides of monks, some- 
times to escape the world, sometimes 

» See the very interesting work cf the Abb 5 Bourret, 
L^Acole chriitenne de Seville sous la m&narchie des 
Visij^ihs (Paris, 1855), p, *96. 

» Roger of Wendover, A.D. 665. 

3 Esquirol, Maladies wentaUsSy tomei. p. ^91, 

4 Lea’s History 0/ Sacerdotal CeUBacy (Philadelphia, 

corsodimolti secoli abbiamo questo solo 
suicidio donnesco, e buona cosa ^ non^ averne piili 
d’uao ; perch^ io non credo ehe la impudicizia istessa 
sia peggiore di questa disperata castiti.” (Croma- 
ztano, Jst, del Suicidio, p. 126.) Mariana, who, under 
the frock of a Jesuit, bore ^e heart of an ancient 
Roman, treats Uie case in a very different manner. 
'^Ejus uxor Maria Coronelia cum mariti absentiam 
non ferret, ne pravis cupiditatibus o^eret, vitam posuit, 
ardentem forte libidinem igne extinguens adacto per 
muliebrxa titione; dignam meliori seculo foeminam, 
msigne studium casritatis.** {De Rebus Hispan, xvL 17.) 

6 A number of passages are cited by Bourquelot. 


1867), p. 348 
5 “Per 10 
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through despair at their inability to quell 
the propensities of the body, sometimes 
through insanity produced by their mode 
of life, and by their dread of surrounding 
demons, were noticed in the early Church,* 
and a few examples have been gleaned, 
from the mediaeval chronicles,® of suicides 
produced by the bitterness of hopeless 
love, or by the derangement that follows 
extreme austerity. These are, however, 
but^ few ; and it is ijrobable that the 
monasteries, by providing a refuge for 
the disappointed and the broken-hearted, 
have prevented more suicides than they 
have caused, and^ that, during the whole 
period of Catholic ascendency, the act 
was more rare than before or after. The 
influence of Catholicism was seconded by 
Mohammedanism, which, on this as on 
many other points, borrowed its teaching 
from the Christian Church, and even 
intensified it ; for suicide, which is never 
expressly condemned in the Bible, is 
more than once forbidden in the Koran, 
and the Christian duty of resignation was 
exaggerated by the Moslem into a com- 
plete fatalism. Under the empire of 
Catholicism and Mohammedanism, sui- 
cide, during many centuries, almost 
absolutely ceased in all the civilised, 
active, and progressive part of mankind. 
When we recollect how warmly it was 
applauded, or how faintly it was con- 
demned, in the civilisation of Greece and 
Rome ; when we remember, too, that 
there was scarcely a barbarous tribe, 
from Denmark to Spain, who did not 
habitually practise it,3 we may realise the 

* This is noticed by St. Gregory Nazianzen m a httle 
poem which 15 given in Migne’s edition of TTie Greek 
Fathers^ tome xxxvii. p. 1459. St, Nilus and the 
biographer of St, Pachoxnius speak of these suicides, 
ana St. Chrysostom wrote a letter of consi,olation to a 
young- monk, named Stagirius, which is still extant, 
encouramng him to resist the ^temptation. See Nean- 
der, Ec^stasttcal Mut, vol iii. pp. 310, 3*0 

* Bourquelot. Pmel notices ( 7 ’raz// midic(hphtloso-- 
fhiqiMt sur VAliinaiton mentale^ and ed., pp 44-46) 
the numerous cases of insanity still produced by strong 
religious feeling j and the history of the movements 
called ** revivals,” in the present [nineteenth] century, 
supplies much evidence to the same effect Pinel says, 
religious insamty tends peculiarly to suicide (p. a6s). 

3 Orosius notices {Hist v. 14) that of all the Gauls 
conquered by Q. Marems, there were none who did not 
prefer death to slavery, ^ The Spaniards were famous 
for^ their suicides, to avoid old age as well as slavery. 
Odin, who, under different names, was the supreme 
divinity of most of the Northern tribes, is said to have 
ended his earthly life by suicide. Boadicea, the grandest 
figure of early British history, and Cordeilla, or Cordelia, 
the most jpathetic figure of early British romance, were 
both suicides, (See, on the first, Tacitus, Ann, xiv. 
5(j5"37; and. on the second, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
u. X3— a version from which Shakespeare has consider- 
ably diverged, but which is faithfully followed by 
Spenser {Faery Queen, book xi. canto xo). 


complete revolution which was effected in 
this sphere by the influence of Chris- 
tianity. 

A few words may be added on the 
later phases of this mournful history. 
The Reformation does not seem to have 
had any immediate effect in multiptying 
suicide, for Protestants and Catholics 
held with equal intensity the religious 
sentiments which are most fitted to 
prevent it, and in none of the persecu- 
tions was impatience of life largely 
displayed. The history at this period 
passes chiefly into the New World, where 
the unhappy Indians, reduced to slaver}% 
and treated with atrocious cruelty by 
their conquerors, killed themselves in 
great numbers ; till the Spaniards, it is 
said, discovered an ingenious method ot 
deterring them, by declaring that the 
master also would commit suicide, and 
would pursue his victims into the world 
of spirits.* In Europe the act was very 
common among the witches, who under- 
went all the sufferings with none of the 
consolations of martyrdom. Without en- 
thusiasm, without hope, without even 
the consciousness of innocence, decrepit 
in body and distracted in mind, coni- 
-pelled in this world to endure tortures 
before which the ^ most impassioned 
heroism might quail, and doomed, as 
they often believed, to eternal damnation 
in the next, they not unfrequently killed 
themselves in the agony of their despair. 

! A French judge named Remy tells us 
I that he knew no less than fifteen witches 
, commit suicide in a single year,®^ In 
I these cases, fear and madness combined 
I in urging the victims to the deed. 
Epidemics of purely insane suicide have 
also not unfrequently occurred. Both 
I the women of Marseilles and the women 
of Lyons were afflicted with an epidemic 
not unlike that which, in antiquity, had 
been noticed among tiie girls of MiJetus.s 

** In our age, when the Spaniards extended that Jaw 
which was made only against the cannibals, that thev 
who would not accept the Christian religion should 
in^r bondage, the Indians in infinite numbers escaped 
this by killing themselves, and never ceased till tiie 
Spaniards, by some counterfeitings, made them think 
that they also would kill themselves, and follow them 
with the same seventy into the next life.” (Donne’s 
Btathanaios, p. 56, ed, 1644). On the evidence of the 
early travellers on this point, see the essay on “Eng- 
land’s Forgotten Worthies,” in Mr. Froude’s Skorf 
Studies, 

* Lisle, pp, 487-434. Sprenger has noticed the same 
tendency among the witches he tried. See Calmeil, De 
la. (Pans, 1845), tome i, pp. 161, 303-305. 

3 On njpdern suicides the reader may consult 
‘ Winslow’s Anatomy qf Smesdef as well as the work of 
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In that strange mania which raged in 
the Neapolitan districts from the end of 
the fifteenth to the end of the seventeenth 
centurj’, and which was attributed to the 
bite of the tarantulas the patients thronged 
in multitudes towards the sea, and often, 
as tne blue waters opened to their view, 
they chanted a wild hymn of welcome, 
and rushed with passion into the waves.* 
But together with these cases, which 
belong rather to the history of medicine 
than to that of morals, we find many 
facts exhibiting a startling increase of 
deliberate suicide, and a no less startling 
modification of the sentiments with which 
it was regarded. The revival of classical 
learning, and the growing custom of 
regarding Greek and Roman heroes as 
ideals, necessarily brought the subject 
into prominence. The Catholic casuists, 
and at a later period philosophers of the 
school of Grotius and Puffendorf, began 
to distinguish certain cases of legitimate 
suicide, such as that committed to avoid 
dishonour or probable sin, or that of the 
soldier who fires a mine, knowing he 
must inevitably perish by the explosion, 
or that of a condemned person who saves 
himself from torture by anticipating an 
inevitable fate, or that of a man who 
offers himself to death for his friend.® 
The effect of the pagan examples may 
frequently be detected in the last words 
or writings of the suicides. Philip Strozzi, 
when accused of the assassination of 
Alexander 1 . of Tuscany, killed himself 
through fear that torture might extort 
from him revelations injurious to his 
friends, and he left behind him a paper 
in which, among other things, he com- 
mended his soul to God, with the prayer 
that, if no higher boon could be granted, 
he might at least be permitted to have 
his place with Cato of Utica and the 
other great suicides of antiquity.^ In 
England, the act appears in the seven- 
teenth century and in the first half of the 
eighteenth to have been more common 


M Lisle, and also Esquirol, Maladies tnentales (Paris, 
1838), tome 1. pp. sa6-676, 

^ HeckePs EfndeTmcs^ of the Middle Ages (London. 
1844), p, 121. Hecker, in his very curious essay on this 
mama, has preserved a verse of their 80118: — 

**Allu man mi portati 
Sc voleti che mi sanati, 

AUu man, alia via, 

CosI m’ ama la donna mia, 

AUu man, allu mari, 

Hentre campo, t’aggfio amari." 
a Cromaziaao, IsU del Suicidso^ caps. viii. jx. 

3 Cromaziano, pp. 92-93 


than upon the Continent,* and several 
partial or even unqualified apologies for 
It were written. Sir Thomas More, in 
his Utopia, represented the priests and 
magistrates of his ideal republic per- 
mitting or even enjoining those who 
were afflicted with incurable disease to 
kill themselves, but depriving of burial 
those who had done so without authorisa- 
tion.® Dr. Donne, the learned and pious 
Dean of St. Paul’s, had in his youth 
written an extremely curious, subtle, and 
learned, but at the same time feeble and 
involved, work in defence of suicide, 
which on his deathbed he commanded 
his son ^ neither to publish nor destroy, 
and which his son published in 1644 
Two or three English suicides left behind 
them elaborate defences, as did also a 
Swede named Robeck, who drowned 
himself in 1735, and whose treatise, pub- 
lished in the following year, acquired 
considerable celebrity .3 But the most 
influential writings about suicide were 
those of the French philosophers and 
revolutionists. Montaigne, without dis- 
cussing its abstract lawfulness, recounts, 
with much admiration, many of the 
instances in antiquity.^ Montesquieu, in 
a youthful work, defended it with ardent 
enthusiasm.s Rousseau devoted to the 
subject two letters of a burning and 
passionate eloquence,® in the first of 

* Montesquieu, and many Continental writers, have 
noticed this, and most English writers of the eighteenth 
century seem to admit the charge. There do not 
appear, however, to have been any accurate statistics, 
and the general statements are very untrustworthy. 
Suicides were supposed to be espeaally numerous under 
the depressing inHuence of English winter fogs. The 
statistics made in the present [nineteenth] century 
prove beyond question that they are most numerous lu 
summer. 

a Utopia, book li. ch. vi. ^ 

3 A sketch of his life, which was rather curious, is 
given by Cromaziano, pp. 148-151 There is a long 
note on the early literature in defence of «iuicide, in 
Dumas, TratU du Suicide (Amsterdam, 1723), pp 148- 
149 Dumas was a Protestant minister who wrote 
against suiade. Among the English apologists for 
suicide (which he himselr committed) was Blount, the 
translator of the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, and 
Creech, an editor of Lucretius. Concerning the former 
there is a note in Bayle's art. “ Apollonius ” The 
latter is noticed by Voltaire in his Lettres Philos* He 
wrote as a memorandum on the margin of his Lucre- 
tius, “ N.B. When I have finished my Commentary I 
must kill myself"; which he accordingly did— Voltaire 
says to imitate his favourite author. (Voltaire, Diet, 
phil, art. “ Caton.") 

4 Essais, liv. 11. ch. xm. 

5 Lettres persanes, Ixxvi. 

^ Nowvelle HfUnse, partie in. let. at~2sj^ Esquirol 
gives a curious illustration of the way the influence of 
Rousseau penetrated through all classes. A little 
child of thirteen oommitted suiade, leaving a writing 
beginning: “Je l^gue tnon 4 Rousseau, mon 

corps i la terre." (Maladies ffimtdUs, tome i. p. 58S.) 
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which he presented with matchless power 
the arguments in its favour, while in the 
second he denounced those arguments as 
sophistical, dilated upon the impiety of 
abandoning the post of duty, and upon 
the cowardice of despair, and with a deep 
knowledge of the human heart revealed 
the selfishness that lies at the root of 
most suicide, exhorting all who felt 
impelled to it to set about some work 
fos the good of others, in which they 
would assuredly find relief. Voltaire, in 
the best-known couplet he ever wrote, 
defends the act on occasions of extreme 
necessity.* Among the atheistical party 
it was warmly eulogised, and Holbach 
and Deslandes were prominent as its 
defenders. The rapid decomposition of 
religious opinions weakened the popular 
sense of its enormity, and at the same 
time the humanity of the age, and also a 
clearer sense of the true limits of legis- 
lation, produced a reaction against the 
horrible laws on the subject. Grotius 
had defended them. Montesquieu at first 
denounced them with unqualified energy, 
but in his later years in some degree 
modified his opinions. Beccaria, who 
was, more^ than any other writer, the 
representative of the opinions of the 
French school on such matters, con- 
demned them^ partly as unjust to the 
Innocent survivors, partly as incapable 
of deterring any man who was resolved 
upon the act. Even in 1749, in the full 
blaze of the philosophic movement, we 
find a suicide named Portier dragged 
through the streets of Paris with his 
face to the ground, hung from a gallows 
by his feet, and then thrown into the 
sewers ;® and the laws were not abrogated 
till the Revolution, which, having founded 
so many other forms of freedom, accorded 
the liberty of death. Amid the dramatic 
vicissitudes and the fierce enthusiasm of 
that period of convulsions, suicides imme- 
diately multiplied. “The world,” it was 
said, had been “empty since the Romans. ”3 
For a brief period, and in this one country, 
the action of Christianity appeared sus- 
pended. Men seemed to be transported 
again into the age of paganism, and the 
suicides, though more theatrical, were 

* In general, however, Voltaire was extremely op- 
posed to the philosophy of despair, but he certainly 
ap;proved of some forms ot suicide See the articles 
“ Catpn " and “ Suicide," m his Diet fthilos, 

^ Lisle, Du Suicide, pp 412, 412 

3 I.e monde est vide depms les Romains/ (St 
Just, ProcH de Dauton,) 


perpetrated with no less deliberation, and 
eulogised with no less enthusiasm, than 
among the Stoics. But the tide of revo- 
lution passed away, and with some 
qualifications the old opinions resumed 
their authority. The laws against suicide 
were, indeed, for the most part abolished. 
In France and several other lands there 
exists no legislation on the subject. In 
other countries the law simply enjoins 
burial without religious ceremonies. In 
England, the burial in a highway and 
the mutilation by a stake were abolished 
under George IV. ; but the monstrous 
injustice of confiscating to the Crown the 
entire property of the deliberate suicide, 
though it had long been inoperative, was 
only formally removed by the Act of 1870, 
abolishing forfeitures for felony. 

The common sentiment of Christen- 
dom has, however, ratified the judgment 
which the Christian teachers pronounced 
upon the act, though it has somewhat 
modified the severity of the old censure, 
and has abandoned some of the old argu- 
ments. It was reserved for Madame de 
Stael, who, in a youthful work upon the 
Pasfions, had commended suicide, to re- 
construct this department of ethics, which 
had been somewhat disturbed by the 
Revolution ; and she did so in a little 
treatise which is a model of calm, candid, 
and philosophic piety. Frankly abandon- 
ing the old theological notions that the 
deed is of the nature of murder, that it is 
the worst of crimes, and that it is always 
— or even generally — the offspring of 
cowardice ; abandoning, too, all attempts 
to scare men by religious terrorism, she 
proceeded, not so much to meet in detail 
the isolated arguments of its defenders as 
to sketch the ideal of a truly virtuous 
man, and to show how such a character 
would secure men against all temptation 
to suicide. In pages of the most tender 
beauty she traced the influence of suffer- 
ing in softening, purifying, and deepening 
the character, and showed how a frame 
of habitual and submissive resignation 
was not only the highest duty but also 
the source of the purest consolation, and 
at the same time the appointed condition 
of moral amelioration. Having examined 
in detail the Biblical aspect of the ques- 
tion, she proceeded to show how the 
true^ measure of the dignity of man 
is his unselfishness. She contrasted the 
martyr with the suicide — the death which 
springy from devotion to duty with the 
death that springs from rebellion against 
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circumstances. The suicide of Cato, which 
had been absurdly denounced by a crowd 
of ecclesiastics as an act of cowardice, 
and as absurdly alleged by many suicides 
as a j dstification for hying from pain or 
poverty, she represented as an act of 
martyrdom — a death like that of Curtius, 
accepted nobly for the benefit of Rome. 
The eye of the good man should be for 
ever hsed upon the interest of others. 
For them he should be prepared to relin- 
quish life with all its blessings. For them 
he should be prepared to tolerate life, 
even when it seemed to him a curse. 

Sentiments of this kind have, through 
the influence of Christianity, thoroughly 
pervaded European society, and suicide, 
in modern times, is almost always found 
to have sprung either from absolute 
insanity; from diseases which, though 
not amounting to insanity, are yet suffi- 
cient to discolour our judgments ; or from 
that last excess of sorrow when resigna- 
tion and hope are both extinct. Con- 
sidering it in this light, I know few things 
more fitted to qualify the optimism we so 
often hear than the fact that statistics 
show it to be rapidly increasing, anu to 
be peculiarly characteristic of those 
nations which rank most hi^h in intel- 
lectual development and in general 
civilisation.* In one or two countries 
strong religious feeling has counteracted | 
the tendency ; but the comparison of i 
town and country, of different countries, 
of di^ferent provinces of the same country, 
and of different periods in history, proves 
conclusively its reality. Many reasons 
may be alleged to explain it. Mental 
occupations are peculiarly fitted to pro- 
duce insanity,® and the blaze of publicity, 
which in modern times encircles an act of 
suicide, to draw weak minds to its imita- 
tion. If we put the condition of abso- 
lutely savage life out of our calculation, 
it is probable that a highly-developed 
civilisation, while it raises the average of 
well-being, is accompanied by more ex- 
treme misery and acute sufferings than 
the simpler stages that had preceded it. 
Nomadic habits, the vast agglomeration 
of men in cities, the pressure of a fierce 

* Thw fact has been often noticed. The reader may 
find many statistics on the subject in 'Lv^e^Z>uS«tctdef 
and Winslow’s Anatomy of Suicide* 

* There seems g^ood reason to believe that with the 
progress of mental development through the ages there 

as IS the case with other forms of organic develop- 
ment, a correlacive d^eneration going os, and that an 
Increase of insanity^ is a penalty which an increase of 
our present dvilisation necessarily pays.** (Maudsley’a 
Physiology of Mind^ p, aoi.) ‘ 


competition, and the sudden fluctuations 
to which manufactures are peculiarly 
liable, are the conditions of great pros- 
perity, but also the causes of the most 
profound misery. Civilisation makes 
many of what once were superfluities 
necessaries of life, so that their loss in- 
flicts a pang long after their possession 
had ceased to be a pleasure. It also, by 
softening the character, renders it pecu- 
liarly sensitive to pain, and it brings with 
it a long train of antipathies, passions, 
and diseased imaginations, which rarely 
or never cross the thoughts or torture the 
nerves of the simple peasant. The ad- 
vance of religious scepticism and the 
relaxation of religious discipline have 
weakened, and sometimes destroyed, the 
horror of suicide ; and the habits of self- 
assertion, the eager and restless ambi- 
tions which political liberty, intellectual 
activity, and manufacturing enterprise all 
in their different ways conspire to foster, 
while they are the very principles and 
conditions of the progress of our age, 
render the virtue of content in all its 
forms extremely rare, and are peculiarly 
unpropitious to the formation of that 
spirit of humble and submissive resigna- 
tion which alone can mitigate the agony 
of hopeless suffering. 

From examining the effect of Chris- 
tianity in promoting a sense of the sanctity 
of human life, we may now pass to an 
adjoining field, and examine its influence 
in promoting a fraternal and philan- 
thropic sentiment among ihankind. And 
first of all we may notice its effects upon 
slavery. 

The reader will remember the general 
position this institution occupied in the 
eyes of the Stoic moralists, and under 
the legislation which they had in a great 
measure inspired. The legitimacy of 
slavery was fully recognised ; but Seneca 
and other moralists had asserted in the 
very strongest terms the natural equality 
of mankind, the superficial character of 
the differences between the slave and his 
master, and the duty of the most scru- 
pulous humanity to the former. Instances 
of a very warm sympathy between master 
and slave were of frequent occurrence ; 
but they may, unfortunately, be paral- 
leled by not a few examples of the most 
atrocious cruelty. To guard against such 
cruelty a long series of enactments, based 
avowedly upon the Stoical principle of the 
essential equality of mankind, had been 
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made under Hadrian, the Antonines, and 
Alexander Severus. Not to recapitulate 
at length what has been mentioned in a 
former chapter, it is sufficient to remind 
the reader that the right of life and death 
had been definitely withdrawn from the 
master, and that the murder of a slave 
was stigmatised and punished by the law. 
It had, however, been laid down by the 
great lawyer Paul that homicide implies 
an intention to kill, and that, therefore, 
the master was not guilty of that crime if 
his slave died under chastisement which 
was not administered witli this intention. 
But the licence of punishment wdiich this 
decision might give was checked by laws 
which forbade excessive cruelty to slaves, 
provided that, when it was proved, they 
should be sold to another master, sup- 
pressed the private prisons in which they 
had been immured, and appointed special 
officers to receive their complaints. 

In the field of legislation, for about 
two hundred years after the conversion of 
Constantine, the progress was extremely 
slight. The Christian emperors, in a.d. 
319 and 326, adverted in two elaborate 
laws to the subject of the murder of 
slaves ; * but, beyond reiterating in very 
emphatic terms the previous enactments, 
it is not easy to see in what way they 
improved the condition of the class.* 
They provided that any master who ap- 
plied to his slave certain atrocious tor- 
tures, that are enumerated, with the object 
of killing him, should be deemed a homi- 
cide ; but if the slave died under moderate 
punishment, or under any punishment not 
intended to kill him, the master should 
be blameless ; no charge whatever, it was 
emphatically said, should be brought 
against him. It has been supposed, 
though I think without evidence, by 
commentators 3 that this law accorded 
immunity to the master only when the 
slave perished under the application of 
"appropriate” or servile punishments — 
that is to say, scourging, irons, or im- 
prisonment; but the use of torture not 
intended to kill was in no degree re- 
stricted, nor is there anything in the law to 
make it appear either that the master was 

* Cod» Theod lib, bu tit. xa. 

^ Some commentators imagiae (see Muratori, Aniich* 
liaU Diss. XIV.) that among* the pagans the murder of 
a man*s own slave was only assimilated to the crime of 
murdering the slave of another man. while in the 
Christian law it was defined as homicide, equivalent 
to the murder of a freeman. I confess, however, that 
this point does not ;^pear to me at all clear 

4 See Godefroy's Comweftiary on these laws. 


liable to punishment if, contrary to his 
intention, his slave succumbed beneath 
torture, or that Constantine proposed any 
penalty for excessive cruelty which did 
not result in death. It is, perhaps, not 
out of place to observe that this law was 
in remarkable harmony with the well- 
known article of the Jewish code, which 
provided that if a slave, wounded to death 
by his master, lingered for a day or two, 
the master should not be punished, for the 
slave was his money.* 

The two features that were most revolt- 
ing in the slave system, as it passed from 
the pagan to the Christian emperors, 
were the absolute want of legal recog- 
nition of slave marriage and the license 
of torturing still conceded to the master. 
The Christian emperors before Justinian 
took no serious steps to remedy either of 
these evils, and the measures tliat were 
taken against adultery still continued 
inapplicable to slave unions, because " the 
vileness of their condition makes them 
unworthy of the observation of the law.”® 
The abolition of the punishment of cruci- 
fixion, had, however, a special value to 
the slave class, and a very merciful law 
of Constantine forbade the separation of 
the families of the slaves.^ Another law, 
which in its effects was perhaps still more 
important, imparted a sacred character 
to manumission, ordaining that the cere- 
mony should be celebrated in the church,** 
and permitting it on Sundays. Some 
measures were also taken providing for 
the freedom of the Christian slaves of 
Jewish masters, and in two or three cases 
freedom was offered as a bribe to slaves 
to induce them to inform against crimi- 
nals. Intermarriage between the free and 
slave classed was still strictly forbidden, 
and if a fre’e woman had improper in- 
tercourse with her slave, Constantine 
ordered that the woman should be exe- 
cuted and the slave burnt alive.® By 

X Exodus xxi. SI. 

* •• Quas vibtates vitae dignas legum observation© 
aon credidit." {CQd. Theod, hb. ix. tit. 7.) See on this 
law, Wallon, tome ui. pp. 4x7, 4x8. 

Dean Milman obsenres . ** In the old Roman society 
in the Eastern Empire this distinction between the 
I marriage of the freeman and the concubinage of the 
! slave was long recognised by Christianity itself. These 
I unions were not blessed, as Uie marriages of their 
j superiors had soon begun to be, by the Church. Basil 
I the Macedonian (a.d. 867-SS6) first enacted that the 
priestly benediction should hallow the marriage of the 
slave; but the authority of the emperor was counter* 
acted by the deep«rooted prejudices of centuries*** 
{JItst, of J^iin Chrisitani^t Toh ii. p. 15.) 

3 Cod. Theod, lib. ii. tit. as* 

4 /d:d. hb. IV. tit. 7. S /j^id. Ub, ix. tit. $. 
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the - pagan law the woman had been 
simply reduced to slavery. The laws 
against fugitive slaves were also rendered 
more severe.* 

This legislation may, on the whole, be 
looked upon as a progress, but it certainly 
does not deserve the enthusiasm which 
ecclesiastical writers have sometimes 
bestowed upon it. For about two hun- 
dred years there was an almost absolute 
pause in the legislation on this subject. 
Some slight restrictions were, however, 
imposed upon the use of torture in 
trials ; some slight additional facilities 
of manumission were given, and some 
very atrocious enactments made to 
prevent slaves accusing their masters. 
According to that of Gratian, any slave 
who accused his master of any offence, 
except high treason, should immediately 
be burnt alive, without any investigation 
of the justice of the charge.® 

Under Justinian, however, new and 
very important measures were taken. 
In no other sphere were the laws of this 
emperor so indisputably an ad\ance upon 
those of his predecessors. His measures 
may be comprised under three heads. In 
the first place, all the restrictions upon 
enfranchisement which had accumulated 
under the pagan legislation were abol- 
ished ; the legislator proclaimed in 
emphatic language, and by the pro- 
visions of many laws, his desire to 
encourage manumission, and free scope 
was thus given to the action of the 
Chdrch. In the second place, the freed- 
men, considered as an intermediate class 
between the slave and the citizen, were 
virtually abolished, all or nearly all the 
privileges accorded to the citizen being 
granted to the emancipated slave. This 
was the most important contribution of 
the Christian emperors to that great 
amalgamation of nations and classes 
which had been advancing since the days 
of Augustus ; and one of its effects was 
that any person, even of senatorial rank, 
might marry a slave when he had first 
emancipated her. In the third place, a 
slave was permitted to marry a free 
woman with the authorisation of his 
master, and children born in slavery 
became the legal heirs of their emanci- 
pated father. The rape of a slave woman 
was also in this reign punished, like that 
of a free woman, by death.^ 

s Corpus Juris^ vL i * Cod Theod Hb vj. tit 3. 

3 See, on all this legislation, V^ailonf tome m.; 
Champagn>, Charite chrHienne^ pp, 3x4-334. 


But, important as were these measures, 
it is not in the field of leg'islation that we 
must chiefly look for the influence of 
Christianity upon slavery This influence 
was, indeed, very great, but it is necessary 
carefully to define its nature The pro- 
hibition of all slavery, which was one of 
the peculiarities of the Jewish Essenes, 
and the illegitimacy of hereditary slavery, 
which was one of the speculations of the 
Stoic Dion Chrysostom, had no plaoe in 
the ecclesiastical teaching. Slavery was 
distinctly and formally recognised by 
Christianity,* and no religion everlaboured 
more to encourage a habit of docility and 
passive obedience. Much was, indeed, 
said by the Fathers about the natural 
equality of mankind, about the duty of 
regarding slaves as brothers or com- 
panions, and about the heinousness of 
cruelty to them ; but all this had been 
said with at least equal force, though it 
had not been disseminated over an 
equally wide area, by Seneca and Epic- 
tetus, and the principle of the original 
freedom of all men was repeatedly 
averred by the pagan lawyers. The 
services of Christianity in this sphere 
were of three kinds. It supplied a new 
order of relations, in which the distinction 
of classes was unknown, ^ It imparted a 
moral dignity to the servile classes, and 
it gave an unexampled impetus to the 
movement of enfranchisement. 

The first of these services was effected 
by the Church ceremonies and the peni- 
tential discipline. In these spheres, from 
which the Christian mind derived its 
earliest, its deepest, and its most enduring 
impressions, tne difference between the 
master and his slave was unknown. They 
received the sacred elements together, 
they sat side by side at the agape, they 
mingled in the public prayers. In the 
penal system of the Church, the distinction 
between wrongs done to a freeman and 
wrongs done to a slave, which lay at the 
very root of the whole civil legislation, 
was repudiated. At a time when, by the 
civil law, a master, whose slave died as a 
consequence of excessive scourging,^ was 
absolutely unpunished, the Council of 
Illiberis excluded that master for ever 
from the communion.® The chastity of 

* It is worthy of notice, too, that the justice of 
slavery was trequeatl> based by the Fathers, as by 
modern defenders of slavery, on the curse of Ham, 
See a number of passages noticed by Moehler, Le 
Christianume et rMsdofoage (trad, franq.), pp, X5r- 
X53. 

» The penalty, however, appears to have been 
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female slaves, for the protection of which 
the civil law made but little provision, 
was sedulously guarded by the legislation 
of the Church. Slave birth, moreover, 
was no disqualification for entering into 
the priesthood ; and an emancipated slave, 
regarded as the dispenser of spiritual life 
and death, often saw the greatest and the 
most wealthy kneeling humbly at his feet 
imploring his absolution or his bene- 
diction.' 

In the next place, Christianity imparted 
a moral dignity to the servile class. It 
did this not only by associating poverty 
and labour with that monastic life which 
was so profoundly revered, but also by 
introducing new modifications into the 
ideal type of morals. There is no fact 
more prominent in the Roman writers 
than the profound contempt with which 
they regarded slaves, not so much on 
account of their position, as on account 
of the character which that position had 
formed. A servile character was a 
synonym for a vicious one. Cicero had 
declared that nothing great or noble 
could exist in a slave, and the plays of 
Plautus exhibit the same estimate in 
every scene. There were, it is true, some 
exceptions. Epictetus had not only been, 
but nad been recognised as, one of the 
noblest characters of Rome. The fidelity 
of slaves to their masters had^ been fre- 
quently extolled, and Seneca, in this as 
in other respects, had been the defender 
of the oppressed. Still there can be no 
doubt that this contempt was general, 
and also that in the pagan world it was 
to a great extent just. Every age has its 
own moral ideal, to w'hich all virtuous 
men aspire. Every sphere of life has also 
a tendency to produce a distinctive type, 
being specially favourable to some parti- 
cular class of virtues and specially 
unfavourable to others. The popular 
estimate, and even the real rnoral con- 
dition, of each class depends chiefly upon 
the degree in which the type of character 

reduced to two years’ exclusion^ from communion 
Muraton says* “In piii consdi si truova decretato, 
‘excommuntcatione \el poanitentise biennu esse subji- 
ciendum qui servum propnmn sme conscientia judicis 
Occident. ' {Anitch Ital Diss. xiv.) 

Besides the works which treat grenerally of the peni- 
tential discipline, the reader may consult with fruit 
^ Wright's letter On the Pohttcal Condition of the 
En^uh Peasantry, and Moehler, p. t86 

* On the great multitude of emancipated slaves who 
entered, and at one tune almost monopolised, the 
ecclesiastical olHces, compare Moehler, Le Chns- 
tmmsme e/ PEsclavage, pp. 177-178 Leo the Great 
tried to prevent slaves being raised to the priestly 
office, because it would degrade the latter. 


^9 


its position naturally develops, coincides 
with the ideal type of the age. ^ Now, if 
we remember that magnanimity, self- 
reliance, dignity, independence, and, m a 
word, elevation of character, constituted 
the Roman ideal of perfection, it will 
appear evident that this was pre-eminently 
the type of freemen, and that the con- 
dition of slavery was in the very highest 
degree unfavourable to its development. 
Christianity for the first time gave the 
servile virtues the foremost place in the 
moral type. Humility, obedience, gentle- 
ness, patience, resignation, are all cardinal 
or rudimentary virtues in the Christian 
character ; they were all neglected or 
underrated by the pagans ; they can all 
expand and flourish in a servile position. 

The influence of Christianity upon 
slavery, by inclining the moral type to 
the servile classes, though less obvious 
and less discussed than some others, is, 

I believe, in the very highest degree 
important There is, probably, scarcely 
any other single circumstance that exer- 
cises so profound an influence upon the 
social and political relations of a religion, 
as the class type with which it can most 
readily assimilate ; or, in other words, the 
group or variety of virtues to which it 
gives the foremost place. The virtues 
that are most suited to the servile position 
were in general so little honoured by 
antiquity that they were not even culti- 
vated in their appropriate sphere. The 
aspirations of good men were in a 
different direction. The virtue of the 
Stoic, which rose triumphantly under 
adversity, nearly always w'^ithered under 
degradation. For the first time, under 
the influence of Christianity, a great 
moral movement passed through the 
servile class. The multitude of slaves 
who embraced the new faith was one of 
the reproaches of the pagans ; and the 
names of Blandina, Potamisena, Eutyches, 
Victorinus, and Nereus show how^ fully 
they shared in the sufferings and in the 
glory of martyrdom.' The first and 
grandest edifice of Byzantine architecture 
in Italy — the noble church of St. Vitale, at 
Ravenna— was dedicated by Justinian to 
the memory of a martyred slave. 

While Christianity thus broke down the 
contempt with which the master had 
regarded his slaves, and planted among 
the latter a principle of moral regenera- 
nt See a most admirable dissertation on this subject 
m Le Blapt, Inscriptions chrHiennes de la Gaule, tome 
u. pp. 384-299 1 Gibbon’s lOecline and Fall, ch. xxxvm# 
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tion which expanded in no other sphere 
with an equal perfection, its action in 
procuring the freedom of the slave was 
unceasing. The la.w of Constantine, 
which placed the ceremony under the 
superintendence of the clergy, and the 
many laws that gave special facilities of 
manumission to those who desired to 
enter the monasteries or the priesthood, 
symbolised the religious character the 
act had assumed. It was celebrated on 
Church festivals, especially at Easter ; 
and, although it was not proclaimed a 
matter of duty or necessity, it was always 
regarded as one of the most acceptable 
modes of expiating past sins. ^ St. Melania 
was said to have emancipated 8,000 
slaves ; St. Ovidius, a rich martyr of 
Gaul, 5,000 ; Chroma tius, a Roman pre- 
fect under Diocletian, 1,400 ; Hermes, a 
prefect in the reign of Trajan, 1,250.* 
Pope St. Gregory, many of the clergy at 
Hippo under the rule of St. Augustine, 
as well as great numbers of private 
individuals, freed their slaves as an act 
of piety.® It became customary to do so 
on occasions of national or personal 
thanksgiving, on recovery from sickness, 
on the birth of a child, at the hour of 
death, and, above all, in testamentarpr 
bequests.s Numerous charters and epi- 
taphs still record the ^ift of liberty to 
slaves throughout the Middle Ages, “ for 
the benefit of the soul ” of the donor or 
testator. In the thirteenth centuipT-, when 
there were no slaves to emancipate in 
France, it was usual in many churches to 
release caged pigeons on the ecclesiastical 
festivals, in memory of the ancient charity, 
and that prisoners might still be freed in 
the name of Christ,* 

Slavery, however, lasted in Europe for 
about 800 years after Constantine, and 
during the period with which alone this 
volume is concerned, although its char- 
acter was changed and mitigated, the 
number of men who were subject to it 


» Champagrny, Chartii ckrittenne^ p. aio. These 
numbers are, no doubt, exaggerated ; see Wallon, 
Rtsi, de VEsclavage^ tome iu p. 38. 

9 See Sdbmidt, La Sociiti ettnle dans U Monds 
romatH, pp, a^S^auiS. 

3 Muratori has devoted two valuable dissertations 
(Aniic^ Jial^ xiv., xv.) to mediaeval slavery. 

4 Ozanam's Hist* CwUisaiion in the Fifth 
Cmtuty (Eng. trams.), voi. S. p St Adelbert, 
Archbishop of Prague at the end of the tenth century, 
was especially famous for his opposition to the slave 
trade. In Sweden the abolition of slavery in the 
thirteenth century was avowedly accomphshed in 
obedience to Chiistian principles. (Moehler, Le Chris* 
iiantsme ei V EscleeDaget, pp. 194-1^; TSiyasia Hhtory 
vf the Effects qf Religum t^ion Mankind^ pp. 143, 143.) 


was probably greater than in the pagan 
Empire. In the West the barbarian 
conquests modified the conditions of 
labour in two directions. The cessation 
of the stream of barbarian captives, the 
impoverishment of great families, who 
had been surrounded by vast retinues of 
slaves, the genera! diminution of town 
life, and the barbarian habits of personal 
independence, checked the old form of 
slayery, while the misery and the pre- 
carious condition of the free peasants 
induced them in great numbers to barter 
their liberty for protection by the neigh- 
bouring lord.* In the East the destruction 
of great^ fortunes through excessive taxa- 
tion diminished the number of superfluous 
slaves ; and the fiscal system of the 
Byzantine Empire, by which agricultural 
slaves were taxed according to their 
employments,® as well as the desire of 
emperors to encourage agriculture, led 
the legislators to attach the slaves per- 
manently to the soil. In the course of 
time, almost the entire free peasantry, 
and the greater number of the old slaves, 
had sunk or risen into the qualified 
slavery called serfdom, which formed the 
basis of the great edifice of feudalism. 
Towards the end of the eighth century 
the sale of slaves beyond their native 
provinces was in most countries pro- 
hibited.3 The creation of the free cities 
of Italy, the custom of emancipating 
slaves who were enrolled in the army, 
and economical changes which made free 
labour more profitable than slave labour, 
conspired with religious motives in effect- 
ing the ultimate freedom of labour. The 
practice of manumitting, as an act of 
devotion, continued to the end ; but the 
ecclesiastics, probably through the feeling 
that they had no right to alienate cor- 
porate property in which they had only a 
life interest, were among the last to 
follow the counsels they so liberally 
bestowed upon the laity.* In the twelfth 


* Salvian, in a famous passage iRe Guhemaitone 
Deif lib v.), notices the multitudes of poor who volun- 
tanly became “ coloni” for the sake of protection and a 
livelihood. The coloni, who were attached to the soil, 
were much the same as the mediaeval serfs. We have 
already noticed them coming into being, apparently 
when the Roman emperors settled barbarian prisoners 
to cultivate the^desert lands of Italy; and before the 
barbarian invasions tbeir numbers seem to have much 
increased. M. Guizot has devoted two chapters to 
this subject {Hist, de la Civtltsaium en France^ vu., 
viiL) 

« See Finlay’s Hist, of Greece^ voU i p. 241, 

3 Moehler, p. iSu 

4 ** Non v’era anticamente signor secolare, vescovo, 
abbate, capitolo di canonici e monistero che non avesse 
al suo servigto molti servi. Molto frequentemente. 
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century, however, slaves in Europe were 
very rare. In the fourteenth century 
slavery was almost unknown.* 

Closely connected with the influence of 
the Church in destroying hereditary 
slavery, was its influence in redeeming 
captives from servitude. In no other 
form of charity was its beneficial char- 
acter more continually and more splendidly 
displayed. During the long and dreary 
triak of the barbarian invasions, when 
the whole structure of society was dis- 
located, when vast districts and mighty 
cities were in a few months almost 
depopulated, and when the flower of the 
youth of Italy were mown down by the 
sword, or carried away into captivity, the 
bishops never desisted from their efforts 
to alleviate the sufferings of the prisoners. 
St. Ambrose, disregarding the outcries of 
the Arians, who denounced his act as 
atrocious sacrilege, sold the rich church 
ornaments of Milan to rescue some 
captives who had fallen into the hands 
^of the Goths, and this practice — which 
was afterwards formally sanctioned by 
St. Gregory the Great — became speedily 
general. When the Roman army had 
captured, but refused to support, seven 
thousand Persian prisoners, Acacius, 
Bishop of Amida, undeterred by the 
bitter hostility of the Persians to Chris- 
tianity, and declaring that “ God had no 
need of plates or dishes,” sold all the rich 
church ornaments of his diocese, rescued 
the unbelieving prisoners, and sent them 
back unharmed to their king. During 
the horrors of the Vandal invasion, 
Deogratias, Bishop of Carthage, took a 
similar step to ransom the Roman 
prisoners. St. Augustine, St. Gregory 
the Great, St. Caesarius of Arles, St. 
Exuperius of Toulouse, St. Hilary, St. 
Remi, all melted down or sold their 
church vases to free prisoners. St. 
Cyprian sent a large sum for the same 
purpose to the Bishop of Nicomedia. St. 
Epiphanius and St. Avitus, in conjunction 
with a rich Gaulish lady named Syagria, 
are said to have rescued thousands. St. 
Eligius devoted to this object his entire 

solevano i s^olari manometterll. Non cosl le ebzese, 
e i moaisteri. non per altra cagione, a mio credere, se 
non perch^ la manumissione una spezie dz alienazione, 
ed era daz canom prozbito d’alienare 1 beni delle dbiese." 
(Muratori, Dissert, xv.) Some Councils, however, 
recogfnised the right of bishops to emancipate Church 
slaves. (Moehler, Le ChrUtutnisme et V EscUeoage^ p. 
187)^ Many peasants placed themselves under the 
domimon ot^ the monks, as being the best masters, and 
also to obtain the benefit of their prayers, 

< Muratori , Haham's Middle Agest ch. u. part u. 


fortune, St. Paulinus of Nola displayed 
a similar generosity, and the legends 
even assert, though untruly, that he, like 
St. Peter Teleonarius and St. Serapion, 
having exhausted all other forms of 
charity, as a last gift sold himself to 
slavery. When, long afterwards, the 
Mohammedan conquests in a measure 
reproduced the calamities of the barbarian 
invasions, the same unwearied charity 
was displayed. The Trinitarian monks, 
founded by John of Matha in the twelfth 
century, were devoted to the release of 
Christian captives, and another society 
was founded with the same object by 
Peter Nolasco, in the following century.* 
The different branches of the subject I 
am examining are so closely intertwined 
that it is difficult to investigate one 
without in a measure anticipating the 
others. While discussing the influence 
of the Church in protecting infancy, in 
raising the estimate of human life, and 
in alleviating slavery, I have trenched 
largely upon the last application of the 
doctrine of Christian fraternity I must 
examine — I mean the foundation of 
charity. The difference between pagan 
and Christian societies in this matter is 
very profound ; but a great part of it 
must be ascrilsed to causes other than 
religious opinions. Charity finds an 
extended scope for action only where 
there exists a large class of men at once 
independent and impoverished. In the 
ancient societies, slavery in a great 
measure replaced pauperism, and, by 
securing the subsistence of a very large 
proportion of the poor, contracted the 
sphere of charity. And what slavery did 
at Rome for the very poor, the system of 
clientage did for those of a somewhat 
higher rank. The existence of these two 
institutions is sufficient to show the 
injustice of judging the two societies by 
a mere comparison of their charitable 
institutions, and we must also remember 
that among the ancients the relief of the 
indigent was one of the most important 
functions of the State. Not to dwell 
upon the many measures taken with this 
object in ancient Greece, in considering 
the condition of the Roman poor we are 
at once met by the simple fact that for 
several centuries the immense majority 
of these were habitually supported by 

* See on this subject Ryan, pp. 151-153 ; Cibrario, 
Econonttca ^hiica del Medio Evo, lib. iii. cap. 11 , and 
especially x>e Blant, Inscrtptwm chrdtiennes de la 
Gaulcttome u. pp. 284.-399. 
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gratuitous distributions of corn. In a 
very early period of Roman history we 
find occasional instances of distribution ; 
but it was not till A.u.c. 630 that Caius 
Gracchus caused a law to be made, 
supplying the poorer classes with corn 
at a price that was little more than 
nominal ; and although, two years after, 
the nobles succeeded in revoking this 
law, it was after several fluctuations 
finally re-enacted in a.u.c. 679. The 
Cassia-Terentia law, as it was called 
from the consuls under whom it was at 
last established, was largely extended in 
its operation, or, as some think, revived 
from neglect, in a.u.c. 691, by Cato of 
Utica, who desired by this means to 
divert popularity from the cause of Caesar, 
under whom multitudes of the poor were 
enrolling themselves. Four years later, 
Clodius Pulcher, abolishing the small 
payment which had been demanded, 
made the distribution entirely gratuitous. 
It took place once a month, and consisted 
of five modii* a head. In the time of 
Julius Caesar no less than 320,000 persons 
were inscribed as recipients ; but Caesar 
reduced the number by one-half. Under 
Augustus it had risen to 200,000. This 
emperor desired to restrict the distribu- 
tion of corn to three or four times a year, 
but, yielding to the popular wish, ne at 
last consented that it should continue 
monthly. It soon became the leading 
fact of Roman life. Numerous officers 
were appointed to provide it. A severe 
legislation controlled their acts, and to 
secure a regular and abundant supply of 
corn for the capital became the principal 
object of the provincial governors. Under 
the Antonines the number of the recipients 
had considerably increased, having some- 
times, it IS said, exceeded 500,000. Sep- 
timus Severus added to the corn a ration 
of oil. Aurelian replaced the monthly 
distribution of unground corn by a daily 
distribution of bread, and added, more- 
over, a portion of pork. Gratuitous 
distributions were afterwards extended 
to Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
Antioch, and were probably not alto- 
gether unknown in smaller towns.® 

» About five-sixths of a bushel. See Hume’s Essay 
Ofi i)te Pc^husness of Ancient Nations* ^ 

« The History of these distributions^ is traced with 
admirable learning- by M. Naudet m his Mimoire sur 
Us Secours puhltcs dans VAniiquiti (M^m* de V Aca- 
demic des Inscnp ei Belles-lettres^ tome xiii). an essay 
to which 1 am much indebted. See, too, Monmer, 
Hist del' Assistance pzthiique; Vi-ttwra&St'jbes Secours 
publics chez Us Ancient ^ and Schmidt, Essai sur la 


We have already seen that this gratui- 
tous distribution of corn ranked, with 
the institution of slavery and the gladia- 
torial exhibitions, as one of the chief 
demoralising influences of the Empire. 
The most injudicious charity, however 
pernicious to the classes it is intended to 
relieve, has commonly a beneficial and 
softening influence upon the donor, and 
through him upon society at large. But 
the Roman distribution of corn, being 
merely a political device, had no human- 
ising influence upon the people, while, 
being regulated only by the indigence, 
and not at all by the infirmities or 
character, of the recipient, it was a direct 
and overwhelming encouragement to 
idleness. With a provision of the neces- 
saries of life, and with an abundant 
supply of amusements, the poor Romans 
readily gave up honourable labour, all 
trades in the city languished, every inter- 
ruption in the distribution of corn was 
followed by fearful sufferings, free gifts 
of land were often insufficient to attract , 
the citizens to honest labour, and the 
multiplication of children, which rendered 
the public relief inadequate, was checked 
by abortion, exposition, or infanticide. 

When we remember that the population 
of Rome probably never exceeded a million 
and a half, that a large proportion of the 
indigent were provided for as slaves, and 
that more than 200,000 freemen were 
habitually supplied with the first neces- 
sary of life, we cannot, I think, charge 
the pagan society of the metropolis, at 
least, with an excessive parsimony in 
relieving poverty. But besides the dis- 
tribution of corn, several other measures 
were taken. Salt, which was very largely 
used by the Roman poor, had during the 
Republic been made a monopoly of the 
State, and was sold by it at a price that 
was little more than nominal.* The dis- 
tribution of land, which was the subject 
of the agrarian laws, was, under a new 
form, practised by Julius Csesar,® Nerva,3 
and Septimus Severus,^ who bought land 
to divide it among the poor citizens. 
Large legacies were left to the people by 
Julius Caesar, Augustus, and others, and 
considerable, though irregular, donations 
were made on occasions of great rejoicings. 

SocUU cimle dans le Monde romatn et sur sa Tram* 
fonnaiton U Chnsttanisnte* 

X Livy, 11, 9 ; Phny, Hist* NaU xxxi. 41. 

a Pion Cassius, xxxvui. x-7. 

3 Xiphilin, Ixviu. sj Phny, Bp* vii. 31. 

4 SpaftiaB. Sept* Severus, 
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Numerous public baths were established^ 
to which, wi^en they were not absolutely 
gratuitous, the smallest coin in use ga\ e 
admission, and which were in consequence 
habitually employed by the poor. Ves- 
pasian instituted, and the Antonines 
extended, a system of popular education, 
and the movement I have already noticed, 
for the support of the children of poor 
parents, acquired very considerable pro- 
portions. The first trace of it at Rome 
may be found under Augustus, who gave 
money and corn for the support of young 
children, who had previously not been 
included in the public distributions.* 
This appears, however, to have been 
but an act of isolated benevolence, and 
the honour of first instituting a systematic 
effort in this direction belongs to Nerva, 
who enjoined the support of poor children, 
not only in Rome, but in all the cities 
of Italy.® Trajan greatly extended the 
system. In his reign 5,000 poor children 
were supported by the Government in 
Rome alone , 3 and similar measures, 
though we know not on what scale, 
were taken in the other Italian and even 
African cities. * At the little town of 
Velleia we find a charity instituted by 
Trajan, for the partial support of 270 
children,^ Private benevolence followed 
in the same direction, and several inscrip- 
tions which still remain, though they do 
not enable us to write its hikory, suffi- 
ciently attest its activity. The younger 
Pliny, besides warmly encouraging 
schools, devoted a small property to the 
support of poor children in his native 
city of Conio.s The name of C^lia 
Macrina is preserved as the foundress of 
a charity for 100 children at Terracina.® 
Hadrian increased the supplies of corn 
allotted to these charities, and he was 
also distinguished for his bounty to poor 
women . 7 Antoninus was accustomed to 
lend money to the poor at four per cent , 
which waslmiuch below the normal rate 
of interest,® and both he and Marcus 
Aurelius dedicated to the memory of 


their wives institutions for the support of 
girls.* Alexander Severus in like manner 
dedicated an institution for the support of 
children to the memory of his mother.® 
Public hospitals were probably unknown 
in Europe before Christianity ; but there 
are traces of the distribution of medicine 
to the sick poor , 3 there were private in- 
firmaries for slaves, and also, it is believed, 
military hospitals.'* Provincial towns 
were occasionally assisted by the Govern- 
i ment in seasons of great distress, and 
there are some recorded instances of 
private legacies for their benefit.^ 

These various measures are by no 
means inconsiderable, and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that many similar 
steps were taken, of which all record has 
been lost. The history of charity presents 
so few salient features, so little that can 
strike the imagination or arrest the atten- 
tion, that it is usually almost wholly 
neglected by historians ; and it is easy to 
conceive what inadequate notions of our 
existing charities could be gleaned from 
the casual allusions in plays or poems, 
in political histories or court memoirs. 
There can, however, be no question that 
neither in practice nor in theory, neither 
in the institutions that were founded nor 
in the place that was assigned to it in 
the scale of duties, did charity in anti- 
quity occupy a position at all comparable 
to that which it has obtained by Chris- 
tianity. Nearly all relief was a State 
measure, dictated much more by policy 
than by benevolence ; and the habit of 
selling young children, the innumerable 
expositions, the readiness of the poor to 
enrol themselves as gladiators, and the 
frequent famines, show how large was 
the measure of unrelieved distress. A 
very few pagan examples of charity have, 
indeed, descended to us. Among the 
Greeks we find Epaminondas ransoming 
captives, and collecting dowers for poor 
girls Ciinon, feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked Bias, purchasing, 
emancipating, and furnishing with dowers 


* Suet Au^^usi 41 , Dion Cassius, h, i. 

» “'Alflictos civitatis relevavit, puellas puerosqi 
nates parentibus egestosis sumptu publico per Itali 
opmda ah jussit.” (Sext. Aurelius Victor, 

** Nerva ) This measure of Nerva, thoug'h not me 
tioned by any other writer, is confirmed by the evideni 
of medals. (Naudet, p 73 ) 

3 PHn. Panegyr xxvi. xx\iii 

J* We know of this chanty from an extant bron; 
tablet See Schmidt, Pssai histonqiu sur la Soed 


romaifte^ p, 428 

5 Phn. JSp, 1 8 , IV, 13 
7 Spartianus, Haa'rian 
* Ciipitohnus, Antomm^ut 


6 Schmidt, p 428 


' Capitohnus, Anion , Marc Aufcl. 

’ Lanipndiub, A Severut, 

3 See Fnedlaender, Htst^ dec Mosurs roniames^ ui. 
P- «57 

< Seneca {De IrOf^ lib i. cap x6) speaks of institu- 
tions called valetudmana, which most writers think 
were private infirmaries m rich men's houses The 
opinion that the Romans had public hospitals is main- 
tained m a very learned and valuable, but little-known 
work, called Vollecttons relative to the Sy&iemattc 
Reluf of the Poor 1815) 

5 See Tacit. Annul, xii 58; Phn>, v. 7 ; x, 79. 

* Cornelius Nspos, Epaminondas^ cap m, 

7 Plutafch, Cimon. 
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son:e capnve girls of Messina,' Tacitus 
has described enthusiasm how, after 
a catastrophe near Rome, the rich threw 
open theh houses and taxed all their 
resources to relieve the sufferers.® There 
existed, too, among the poor^, both of 
Gretics and Rome, mutual insurance 
socieJss, %vhich undertook to provide for 
‘heir sick and infirm members, s The 
very frequent reference to mendicancy in 
the Latin v/riters shows that beggars, 
and therefore those who relieved beggars, 
were numerous. The duly of hospitality 
was also strongly enjoined, and was 
placed under the special protection of the 
supreme Deity. But the active, habitual, 
and detailed charity of private persons, 
which is so conspicuous a feature in all 
Cnristian societies, was scarcely known 
Li antiquity, and there are not more than 
two or three moralists who have even 
noticed it. Of these, the chief rank 
belongs to Cicero, who devoted two very 
judicious but somewhat cold chapters to 
the subject. Nothing, he said, is more 
suitable to the nature of man than bene- 
ficence or liberality, but there are many 
cautions to be urged in practising it. We 
must take care that our bounty is a real 
blessing to the person we relieve ; that it 
does not exceed our own means ; that it 
is not, as was the case with Sylla and 
Caesar, derived from the spoliation of 
others; that it springs from the heart 
and not from ostentation ; that the claims 
of gratitude are preferred to the mere 
impulses of compassion, and that due 
regard is paid both to the character and 
to the wants of the recipient. ♦ 

Christianity for the first time made 
charity a rudimentary virtue, giving it a 
leading place in the moral type, and in 
the exhortations of its teachers. Besides 
its general influence in stimulating the 
affections, it effected a complete revolu- 
tion in this sphere, by regarding the poor 
as the special representatives of the 
Christian Founder, and thus making the 
love of Christ, rather than the love of 
man, the principle of charity. Even in 
the days of persecution, collections for 
the relief of the poor were made at the 
Sunday meetings. The agapae or feasts 
of love were intended mainly for the poor, 
and food that was saved by the fasts was 
devoted to their benefit. A vast organisa- 

» Diogf. La&rt, Bias* » Tac. AnnaL iv. 63. 

3 See Pliny, x* 94, and the remarks of Naudet, 
PP‘ 3 S. 39- 

* 2)£ Offc* 1. 24. 15. 


tion of charity, presided over by the 
bishops, and actively directed by the 
deacons, soon ramified over Christendom, 
till the bond of charity became the bond 
of unity, and the most distant sections of 
the Christian Church corresponded by the 
interchange of mercy. Long before the 
era of Constantine, it was observed that 
the charities of the Christians were so 
extensive — it may, perhaps, be said so 
excessive — that they drew very many 
impostors to the Church and when .the 
victory of Christianity was achieved, the 
enthusiasm for charity displayed itself in 
the erection of numerous institutions that 
were altogether unknown to the pagan 
world. A Roman lady, named Fabiola, 
in the fourth century, founded at Rome, 
as an act of penance, the first public 
hospital, and the charit)’’ planted by that 
woman^s hand overspread the world, and 
will alleviate, to the end of time, the 
darkest anguish of humanity. Another 
hospital was soon after founded by St. 
Pammachus; another of great celebrity 
by St. Basil, at Csesarea. St. Basil also 
erected at Caesarea what was probably 
the first asylum for lepers. Xenodochia, 
or refuges for strangers, speedily rose, 
especially along the paths of the pilgrims. 
St. Pammachus founded one at Ostia ; 
Paula and Melania founded^ others at 
Jerusalem. The Council of Nice ordered 
that one should be erected in every city. 
In the time of St. Chrysostom the church 
of Antioch supported 3,000 widows and 
virgins, besides strangers and sick. 
Legacies for the poor became common ; 
and it was not unfrequent for men and 
women who desired to live a life of 
peculiar sanctity, and especially for priests 
who attained the episcopate, to bestow 
their entire properties in charity. Even 
the early Oriental monks, who for the 
most part were extremely removed from 
the active and social virtues, supplied 
many noble examples of c|iarity. St. 
Ephrem, in a time of pestilence, emerged 
from his solitude t<> found and super- 
intend a hospital at Edessa. A monk 
named Thalasius collected blind beggars 

* Ludan describes this in his famous picture of Perc- 
grinus ; and Julian, much later, accused the Christians 
of drawingr men into the Church by their chanties. 
Socrates {HtsU BccU viL *y) tells a story of a Jew who, 
pretending: to be a convert to Christianity, had been 
often baptised ia different sects, and had amassed a 
considerable fortune by the jdft* he received on thc^e 
occasions. He was at last miraculously detected by 
the Novatian bishop Paul, There are several instances 
in the Lvo€s of the Samis of judgrments falling: on those 
who duped benevolent Chnstians. 
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sn an asylum on the banks of the 
Euphrates. A merchant named Apollo- 
nius founded on Mount Nitria a gratuitous 
dispensary for the monks. The monks 
often assisted by their labours provinces 
that were suffering from pestilence or 
famine. We may trace the remains of 
the pure socialism that marked the first 
phase of the Chnsllan community, in the 
emphatic language with which some of 
the^ Fathers proclaimed charity to be a 
mafter not of mercy but of justice, main- 
taining ^ that all property is based on 
usurpation, that the earth by right is 
common to all men, and that no mart can 
claim a superabundant supply of its goods 
except as an administrator for others. A 
Christian, it was maintained, should 
devote at least one-tenth of his profits to 
the poor.* 

The enthusiasm of charity, thus mani- 
fested in the Church, speedily attracted 
the attention of the pagans. The ridicule 
of Lucian, and the vain efforts of Julian 
to^ produce rival system of charity 
within the limits of paganism,® emphati- 
cally attested both its pre-eminence and its 
catholicity. During the pestilences that 
desolated Carthage in a.d. 326, and 
Alexandria in the reigns of Gallienus and 
of Maximian, while the pagans fied panic- 
stricken from the contagion, the Christians 
extorted the admiration of their fellow- 
countrymen by the courage with which 
they rallied around their bishops, consoled 
the last hours of the sufferers, and buried 
the abandoned dead. 3 In the rapid increase 
of pauperism arising from the emancipa- 
tion of numerous slaves, their charity 
found free scope for action, and its 
resources were soon taxed to the utmost j 
by the horrors of the barbarian invasions, j 
The conquest of Africa bjr Genseric 
deprived Italy of the supply oi corn upon 

* See on thjs subject Chaste!, J&tueies hisi^rtgues sur 
la Chartii {Pans, 1853); Martm Doisy, Hi^i de la 
ChartU J>endant les qxtaire J^remigrs Stacies (Pans, 
*848); Charapagny, ChartU chrHtenne; Tollemer, 
Origtnes de la Chartii caihohque (Pans, *863) ; Ryan, 
History of the Effects of Religion, upon Mankind 
(Dublin, iSao) ; and the works of Bingham and of 
Cave. I am aJso indebted, in this part of my subject, 
to Dean Milman’s histones, Neander’s Ecclestasitcal 
History and Private Life of the Early Chnstianst and 
to Mign6‘a Encyclopidte 

* See the famous epistle of Julian to Arsaau*!, where 
be declares that it is shameful that “the Galileans” 
should support not only their own, but also the heathen 
poor ; and also the comments of Sozomen, HtsU Eccl, 
V. x6. 

3 The conduct of the Chnstians, on the first of these 
occasions, is described by Pontius, ViU Cypnani^ ix. X9. 
St. Cypnan organised the.r efforts. On the Alexan- 
drian famines and pestilences, see Eusebius, H. vii. 
»3 , IX. S. 


which it almost wholly depended, arrested 
the gratuitous distribution by which the 
Roman poor were mainly supported, and 
produced all over the land the most 
appalling calamities.* The history of 
Italy became one monotonous tale of 
famine and pestilence, of starving popu- 
lations and ruined cities. But everywhere 
amid this chaos of dissolution we may 
detect the majestic form of the Christian 
priest mediating between the hostile 
forces, straining every nerve to lighten 
the calamities around him. When the 
Imperial city was captured and plundered 
by the hosts of Alaric, a Christian church 
remained a secure sanctuary, w’hich 
neither the passions nor the avarice of 
the Goths transgressed. When a fiercer 
than Alaric had marked out Rome for 
his prey, the Pope St. Leo, arrayed in his 
sacerdotal robes, confronted the victorious 
Hun, as the ambassador of his fellow- 
countrymen, and Attila, overpowered by 
religious awe, turned aside in his course. 
When, two } ears later, Rome lay at the 
mercy of Gensenc, the same* Pope inter- 
posed with the Vandal conqueror, and 
obtained from him a partial cessation of 
the massacre. The Archdeacon Pelagius 
interceded with similar humanity and 
similar success when Rome had been 
captured by Totila. In Gaul, Troyes is 
said to have been saved from destruction 
by the influence of St. Lupus, and Orleans 
by the influence of St. Agnan. In Britain 
an invasion of the Piets was averted by 
St. Germain of Auxerre, The relations 
of rulers to their subjects, and of tribunals 
to the poor, were modified by the same 
intervention. When Antioch was threat- 
ened with destruction on account of its 
rebellion against Theodosius, the anchor- 
ites poured forth from the neighbouring 
deserts to intercede with the ministers of 
the emperor, while the Archbishop Flavian 
went himself as a suppliant to Constanti- 
nople. St, Ambrose imposed public 
penance on Theodosius, on account of 
the massacre of Thessalonica. Synesius 
excommunicated for* his oppressions a 
governor named Andronicus ; and two 
French Councils, in the sixth century, 

* The effects of this conquest have been well described 
by Sismoadi, Htst» de la Chute de V Empire romatn^ 
tome 1. pp, 35S-260. Theodoric afterwards made some 
efforts to^ re-establish the distribution, but it never 
regained its former proportions. The pictures of the 
starvatfon and depopulation of Italy at this time are 
appalling. Some fearful facts on the subject are 
collected l^y Gibbon, Dechne and Fall, ch. xxxvi*; 
Chateaubriand, 6me Disc* geconde partie. 
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ir-iposed the s2.'^.q penalty on. aH g’reat 
men who arbitrarily ejected the poor. 
Specrhii la*", s were found necessary to 
restrain the turouJent charity of some 
priests and monks, who Impeded ttie 
course of justice, and ev'en snatched 
cmunats from the hands of the law * 
St. .‘^b-'aham, St. Epiphanius, and Sc. 
Basil are all said to have oblamcd the 
remission or reduction of oppressive | 
imposts. To provide for the it/eresls of 
V. idows and orphans was part of the 
ofncial ecclesiastical duty, and a Council 
of Macon anathematised anj- ruler who 
brought them to trial without first 
apprising the bishop of the diocese A 
Council of Toledo, ;n the fifth century, 
threatened with excommunication all who 
robbed pnests, mon'cs, or poor men, or 
refused to L:sten to their expostulations 
One of the chief causes of the inoidioate 
power acquired by the clergy was their 
mediatorial office, and their gigantic 
w’eaith was in a great degree due to the 
legacies of those wdio regarded them as 
the trustees of the poor. As time rolled 
on, charity assumed many forms, and 
every monastery became a centre from 
which It raaiated. By the monks the 
nobJes vvere overawed, the poor protected, 
the sick tended, tmveliers sheltered, 
prisoners ransomed, the remotest spheres 
of suffering explored. During the darkest 
period of the Middle Ages monks founded 
a re^'uge for pilgrims amid the horrors of 
the Alpine snows. A solitary hermit often 
planted himself, with his little boat, by a 
bridgeiess stream, and the charity of his 
life was to ferry over the trav^eller ® When 
the hideous disease of leprosy extended 
its ravages over Europe, w hen the minds 
of men were filled with terror, not only 
by its loathsomeness and its contagion, 
but also by the notion that it w’as in a 
peculiar sense supernatural, s newhospitals 
and refuges overspread Europe, and monks 

* Cod Theoi i’: x' The first of these laws 

was mace b\ ihtoJo^us, 39a, tne second bj 

ilo.ionus, A D 39S 

« Cibrano, EconomtccL-pohhca. del Medio EvOt hb, u 
cap Ki The most rema'kaole of these samts was 
St- Juhen I’Kospitaner, who, having under a mistake 
killed his father and mother, as a penance became a 
terrjman of a great nver, and haimg embarked on a 
ver> stormy and dangerous night at the voice of a 1 
tr iveller la distress, received Christ into ms boat His 
storv is painted on a window or the thirteenth centur>, 
in Rouen Cathedral See Langlots, Essat htstonque 
SUT la Pemture ster verre* pp 32-37, 

3 The *act ot leprosy being taken as the image of sin 
ga\e r-se to somecunous notions of its supernatural 
character, and to many legends ot sairts cunng leprosy 
b> baptism See Maury, Ligendes pieitses du Moyen- 
Ag:e, pp 64-,b5. * 


fiocked in muIUtudes to serve in them.'' 
Sometimes, the legends say, the leper^s 
form vv^as in a moment transfigured, and 
he vvho came to tend the most loathsome 
of mankind received his rev^’ard, for he 
found himself in the presence of his Lord. 

There is no fact of whicn an historian 
becomes more speedily or moie painfully 
conscious than the great difference be- 
I tween the importance and the dramatic 
interest of the subjects he treats. Wars 
or massacres, the horrors of martvrdom 
or the splendours of individual prowess, 
are susceptible of such brilliant colouring, 
that with but little literary skill they can 
be so portrayed that their importance is 
adequately realised, and they appeal 
powerfully to the emotions of the reader. 
But this vast and unostentatious move- 
ment of charity, operating in the village 
hamlet and in the lonely hospital, 
staunching the widow’s tears, and 
foilovvipg all the windings of the poor 
man’s griefs, presents few features the 
imagination can grasp, and leaves no 
deep impression upon the mind. The 
greatest things are often those which are 
most imperfectly realised ; and surely no 
achievements of the Christian Church are 
more truly great than those which it has 
effected in the sphere of charity. For the 
first time in the history of mankind, it 
has inspired many thousands of men and 
women, at the sacrifice of all worldly 
interests, and often under circumstances 
of extreme discomfort or danger, to 
dev^'ote their entire lives to the single 
obj‘ect of assuaging the sufferings of 
humanity. It has covered the globe 
with countless institutions of mei'cy, 
absolutely unknown to the whole pagan 
world. It has indissolubly united, in the 
minds of men, the idea of supreme good- 
ness with that of active and constant 
benevolence. It has placed in every 
parish a religious minister, who, whatever 
may be his other functions, has at least 
been officially charged wdth the super- 
intendence of an organisation of charity, 
and who finds in this office one of the 
most important as well as one of the 
most legitimate sources of his powder. 

There are, however, two important 
qualifications to the admiration with 
which we regard the history of Christian 
charity — one relating to a particular form 
of suffering, and the other of a more 

s See on these hospitals Cibrarxo, Econ. PohUca de 
' Medic Evo, hb 1 1 cap. « 
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general kind. A strong, ill-defined notion 
of the supernatural character of insanity 
had existed from the earliest times ; but 
there were special circumstances which 
rendered the action of the Church pecu- 
liarly unfavourable to those who were 
either predisposed to or afflicted with this 
calamity. The reality both of witchcraft 
and diabolical possession had been dis- 
tinctly recognised in the Jewish writings 
Th^ received opinions about eternal tor- 
ture, and ever-present dsemons, and the 
continued strain upon the imagination 
in dwelling upon an unseen world, were 
pre-eminently fitted to produce madness 
in those who were at all predisposed to it, 
and, where insanity had actually appeared, 
to determine the form and complexion of 
the hallucinations of the maniac.* Theo- 
logy supplying all the images that acted 
most powerfully upon the imagination, 
most madness, for many centuries, took 
a theological cast. One important depart- 
ment of it appears chiefly In the lives of 
the saints. Men of lively imaginations 
and absolute ignorance, living apart from 
all their fellows, amid the horrors of a 
savage wilderness, practising austerities 
by which their physical system was 
thoroughly deranged, and firmly per- 
suaded that innumerable devils were 
continually hovering about their cells and 
interfering with their devotions, speedily 
and very naturally became subject to 
constant hallucinations, which probably 
form the nucleus of truth in the legends 
of their lives. But it was impossible that 
insanity should confine itself to the 
orthodox forms of celestial visions, or of 
the apparitions and the defeats of devils. 
Very frequently it led the unhappy maniac 
to some delusion which called down upon 
him the speedy sentence of the Church. 
Thus, in the year 1300, the corpse of a 
Bohemian, or, according to another ver- 
sion, an English girl who imagined 
herself to be the Holy Ghost incarnate 
for the redemption of women, was dug 
up ^ and burnt, and two women who 
believed in her perished at the stake.® 

* Calmeil observes; **On. a souvent constat 4 depuis 
un demi-fej^cle que la folie est sujette ^ prendie lateinte 
des croyances rehg-ieuses. des jd<les philosophiques ou 
superstitieuses, des prdjug^s sociaux qui ont cours. qui 
sent actuellement en vogue parmt les peoples ou les 
naJtions; que cette temte vane dans un mSme pays 
suivant le caract^re des iv^nements relatifs k la poli- 
tique eaetdrJeure. le caractkre des dvi^nements civils, la 
nature des productions httdraires, des representations 
th^i^trales, suivant la tournure, la direction, le genre 
d'eian qu'y prennent Tindustne, les arts et ies sciences *' 
{De la Folie., tome i. pp. laa-ias.) 

^ Milman's History 0/ Latin Christianiivt voL vu. 


In the year 1359, a Spaniard declared 
himself to be the brother of the archangel 
Michael, and to be destined for the place 
in heaven which Satan had lost ; and he 
added that he was accustomed every day 
both to mount into heaven and descend 
into hell, that the end of the world was at 
hand, and that it was reserved for him^ to 
enter into single combat with Antichrist. 
The poor lunatic fell into the hands of 
the Archbishop of Toledo, and was burnt 
alive.* In some cases the hallucination 
took the form of an irregular inspiration. 
On this charge, Joan of Arc, and another 
girl who had been fired by her example, 
and had endeavoured, apparently under 
a genuine hallucination, to follow her 
career,® were burnt alive. A famous 
Spanish physician and scholar, named 
Torralba, who lived in the sixteenth 
century, and who imagined that he had 
an attendant angel continually about him, 
escaped with public penance and con- 
fession ;3 but a professor of theology in 
Lima, who laboured under the same 
delusion, and added to it some wild 
notions about his spiritual dignities, was 
less fortunate. He was burnt by the 
Inquisition of Peru.-^ Most commonly, 
however, the theological notions about 
witchcraft either produced madness or 
determined its form, and, through the 
influence of the clergy of the different 
sections of the Christian Church, many 
thousands of unhappy women, who, from 
their age, their loneliness, and their 
infirmity, were most deserving of pity, 
were devoted to the hatred of mankind, 
and, having been tortured with horrible 
and ingenious cruelty, were at last burnt 
alive. 

The existence, however, of some forms 

pp 3S3» 3S4* “Venit de Anglia \irgo decora valde, 
panterque facunda, dicens, Spintum Sanctum incar- 
natumin redeinptionem muherum, et baptizavitmuheres 
in nomine Patns. Filii et sui Quae mortua ducta fuit 
in Mediolanum, ibi et cremata ’’ {Annnhs Dominican- 
orum Coltnariensiumt m the “ Rerum Germanic. 
Scriptores.*') 

* “Martin Gonqalez, du diocese de Cuenca, disoit 
qu’il ^toit tr^re de 1 archange S Michel, la premiere 
vi&rit 4 et r^chelle du cicl , que c’^toit pour lui que Dieu 
r^servoit la place que Lucifer avoit perdue , que tous 
les jours il s'<ile\ oit au plus haut de TEmpir^e et descen- 
doit ensuite an plus profond des enfers , qu '4 la 6n du 
monde, qui i^toit proche, il iroit au devant de I’Anti- 
christ et qu'il le terrasseroit, ayant k sa main la croix 
de J^sus-Chnst et sa couronne d’^pines. L'archev^que 
de Tolide, n’ayant pu convertir ce fanatique obstine, ni 
I’empficher de dogmatiser, I’avoit enfin hvr^ au bras 
s^cuher.” (Touron, Htsi des Hommes tlUistres de 
VOrdredeSt Dominique^ Pans, 1745 [ Vte<iEym&ncus\ 
tome lu p. 635 ) 

a Calmed, De la Folte, tome x p. 134, 

3 1 pp 242-247. 

♦ Ibtd* tome 1. p. 247 
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of natural madness was generally ad- 
mitted ; but the measures for the relief 
of the unhappy victims were very few, 
and vsiw ili judged. Among the ancients, 
they vrera brought to the temples, and 
subjected to imposing ceremonies, which 
were believed supernaturally to relieve 
them, and which probably had a favour- 
able innuenca through their action upon 
the imagination. The great Greek 
physicians had devoted considerable 
a-ttention to this malady, and some of 
their precepts anticipated modern dis- 
coveries ; but no lunatic as)dum appears 
to have existed in antiquity.* In the first 
period of the hermit life, when many 
anchorites became insane through their 
penances, a refuge is said to have been 
opened for them at Jerusalem.® This 
appears, however, to have been for a long 
space of time a solitary instance, arising 
from the exigencies of a single class. 
The Mahommedans, in this charity, were 
early in the field. Benjamin of Tudela, 
who visited Bagdad in the twelfth century, 
describes a palace in that city, called “ the 
House of Mercy,” m which all mad 
persons found in the countr}^ were con- 
fined and bound' with iron chains. They 
were careful!}’' examined every month, and 
released as soon as they recovered.^ The 
asylum of Cairo is said to have been 
founded in a.d. 1304/ Leo Africanus 
notices the existence of a similar institu- 
tion at Fez, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and mentions that the 
patients were restrained by chains, s and 
it is probable that the care of the insane 
was a general form of charity in Mahom- 
meda’n countries. Among the Christians 
establishments for the separate treatment 
of lunatics appear to have been very rare 
before the fifteenth century. In addition 
to the asylum at Jerusalem, a modem 
writer who has devoted much research to 
the subject has only discovered, before 
that date, four institutions of the kind in 
Christendom. One of them was at Con- 
stantinople, two were in Germany, and 
one was in England.* The Knights of 
Malta were the one order who admitted 
lunatics into their hospitals. A monk 
named Juan Gilaberto Joffre, filled with 
compassion at the sight of the maniacs 

* Sec Ef^qutroU Maladies nuniales. 

® Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xxxvit. 

3 Purchas’s PUgrimSf ii. 1453. 

4 Desmaisons* Asilss d'AHeais en p. 

5 Leo Africaxaiis* Descrz/tiion a/AfrieOi book ui. 

6 Sec Mr, Heary Burdctt’a great work^on The 

Hosptialfi and Asylums af tks HTorld, voi L pp, 4a. 


who were hooted by crowds through the 
streets of Valencia, founded an asylum in 
that city, and his example was speedily 
followed in other Spanish cities. The new 
charity was introduced into Saragossa in 
A.D. 1425, into Seville and Valladolid 
in A.D, 1436, into Toledo in a.d. 
1483.* Two other very honourable facts 
may be mentioned, establishing the pre- 
eminence of Spanish charity in this field. 
The first is, that the oldest lunatic asyljjim 
in the metropolis of Catholicism was that 
erected by Spaniards, in a.d. 1548.® The 
second is, that when, at the close of the 
last [eighteenth] century, Pinel began his 
great labours in this sphere, he pronounced 
Spain to be the country in which lunatics 
were treated with most wisdom and most 
humanity.3 

In most countries their condition was 
indeed truly deplorable. While many 
thousands were burnt as witches, those 
who were recognised as insane were 
compelled to endure all the horrors 
of the harshest imprisonment. Blows, 
bleeding, and chains were their usual 
treatment, and horrible accounts were 
given of madmen who had spent decades 
bound in dark cells.-* Such treatment 
naturally aggravated their malady, and 
that malady in many cases rendered 
impossible the resignation and ultimate 
torpor which alleviate the sufferings 
of ordinary prisoners. Not until the 
eighteenth century was the condition of 
this unhappy class seriously improved. 
The combined progress of theological 
scepticism and scientific knowledge rele- 
gated witchcraft to the world of phantoms, 
and the exertions of Morgagni in Italv, 
of Cullen in Scotland, and of Panel in 
France, renovated the whole treatment 6f 
acknowledged lunatics. 

The second qualification to the admira- 
tion with which we regard the history of 
Christian charity arises from the un- 
doubted fact that a, large proportion 
of charitable institutions have directly 
increased the poverty they were intended 
to relieve. The question of the utility 

* I have taken these facts from a very interesting: 
Uttle work, Desmaisons, Des Asiles d*Aliinis en 
Espagnei Rteherchss historigfues et m^dicaJ^s (Paris, 
1859). Dr. Desmaisons conjectures that the Spaniards 
took their asylums from the Mahommedans ; but, as it 
seems to me, he altogether fails to prove his point. His 
work contains some curious information on the history . 
of lunatic asylums, hut several of his statements have 
been controverted by Mr. Burdett 

» Amydernus, PustoA Rammat (Oxford, 1687), p. ai ; 
Desmaisons,, p. xo8L 

3 Pinel, Traits midieo-j^hUos&^hm^t pp. 341, 243. 

4 See the dxeadful description m Find, pp. aoo-aoa. 
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and nature of charity is one which, 
since the modern discoveries of political 
economy, has elicited much discussion, 
and in many cases, I think, much 
exaggeration. What political economy 
has effected on the subject may be com- 
prised under two heads. It has elucidated 
more clearly, and in greater detail than 
had ^ before been done, the effect of 
provident self-interest in determining the 
welfare of societies, and it has established 
a broad distinction between productive 
and unproductive expenditure. It has 
shown that, where idleness is supported, 
idleness will become common ; that, 
where systematic public provision is made 
for old age, the parsimony of foresight 
will be neglected ; and that therefore 
these forms of charity, by encouraging 
habits of idleness and improvidence, 
ultimately increase the wretchedness they 
were intended to alleviate. It has also 
shown that, while unproductive expendi- 
ture, such as that which is devoted to 
amusements or luxury, is undoubtedly 
beneficial to those who provide it, the 
fruit perishes in the usage ; 'while pro- 
ductive expenditure, such as the manu- 
facture of machines, or the improvement 
of the soil, or the extension of commercial 
enterprise, gives a new impulse to the 
creation of wealth. It has proved that 
the first condition of the rapid accumu- 
lation of capital is the diversion of money 
from unproductive to productive channels, 
and that the amount of accumulated 
capital is one of the two regulating 
influences of the wages of the labourer. 
BVom these positions some persons have 
inferred that charity should be condemned 
as a form of unproductive expenditure. 
But, in the first place, all charities that 
foster habits of forethought and develop 
new capacities in the poorer classes, such 
as popular education, or the formation of 
savings banks, or insurance companies, 
or, in many cases, small and discrir^ina- 
ting loans, or measures directed to the 
suppression of dissipation, are in the 
strictest sense productive ; and the same 
may be said^ of many forms of employ- 
ment, given in exceptional crises through 
charitable motives ; and, in the next 
place, it is only necessary to remember 
that the happiness of mankind, to which 
the accumulation of wealth should only 
be regarded as a means, is the real object 
of charity, and it will appear that many 
forms which are not strictly productive, 
in the commercial sense, are in the 


3 ^ 


highest degree conducive to this ena, and 
have no serious counteracting evil. In 
the alleviation of those sufferings that do 
not spring either from improvidence or 
from vice, the warmest as -well as the 
most enlightened charity will find^ an 
ample sphere for its exertions.* Blind- 
ness, and other exceptional calamities, 
against the effects of which prudence 
does not and cannot provide, the miseries 
resulting from epidemics, from war, from^ 
famine, from the first sudden collapse of 
industry produced by new inventions or 
changes in the channels of commerce ; 
hospitals, which, besides other advan- 
tages, are the greatest schools of medical 
science, and withdraw from the crowded 
alley multitudes who would otherwise 
form centres of contagion — these, and 
such as these, will long tax to the utmost 
the generosity of the wealthy; while, 
even in the spheres upon which the 
political economist looks with the most 
unfavourable eye, exceptional cases will 
justifyexceptional assistance. The charity 
which is pernicious is commonly not the 
highest but the lowest kind. "The rich 
man, prodigal of money, which is to him 
of little value, but altogether Jncapable 
of devoting any personal attention to the 
object of his alms, often injures society 
by his donations ; but this is rai'ely the 
case with that far nobler charity which 
makes men familiar with the haunts of 
wretchedness, and follows the object of 
its care through all the phases of his life. 
The question of the utility of charity is 
merely » question of ultimate conse- 
quences. Political economy has, no 
doubt, laid down some general rules of 
great value on the subject ; but yet the 
pages which Cicero devoted to it nearly 
two thousand years ago might have been 
written by the most enlightened rnodern 
economist ; and it will be continually 
found that the Protestant lady, working 
in her parish, by the simple force of 
common sense and by a scrupulous and 
minute attention to the condition and 
character of those whom she relieves, is 
unconsciously illustrating with perfect 
accuracy the enlightened chanty of 
Malthus. 

But in order that charity should be 

* Malthus, who is sometimes, though most unjustly, 
described as an enemy to all chanty, has devoted aa 
admirable chapter ((?« Population^ book iv, ch. ix ) to 
the “direction of our chant> ", but the tallest examina- 
ttoa of thi^ subject with which I am acquainted is the 
very interesting woik ot Duch4fcel, Sur lot Chariii* 
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useful, it is essential that the benefit of 
the sufieier should be a real object to the 
donor; and a very large proportion of 
the evils that have arisen from Catholic 
charity rray be traced to the absence of 
this condition. The first substitution of 
devotion for philanthropy, as the motive 
of benevolence, gave "so powerful a 
stimulus to tne affections that it may 
on the whole be regarded as a benefit, 
though, by making compassion operate 
solely through a theological medium, it 
often produced among theologians a more 
than common indifference to the sufferings 
of all who were external to their religious 
community. But the new principle 
speedily degenerated into a belief in the 
expiatory nature of the gifts. A form of 
what may be termed selfish charity arose, 
which acquired at last gigantic propor- 
tions, and exercised a most pernicious 
influence upon Christendom. Men gave 
money to the poor, simply and exclusively 
for their own spiritual benefit, and the 
welfare of the sufferer was altogether 
foreign to their thoughts.* 

The evil which thus arose from some 
forms of Catholic charity may be traced 
from a very early period, but it only 
acquired its full magnitude after some 
centuries. The Roman system of gratui- 
tous distribution was, in the eyes of the 
political economist, about the worst that 
could be conceived, and the charity of 
the Church being, in at least a measure, 
discriminating, was at first a very great, 
though even then not an unmingled, 
good. Labour was also not unfrequently 
enjoined as a duty by the Fathers, and at 
a later period the services of the Bene- 
dictine monks, in destroying by their 
example the stigma which slavery had 
attached to it, were very great. Still, 
one of the first consequences of the 
exuberant charity of the Church was to 
multiply impostors and mendicants, and 
the idleness of the monks was one of the 
earliest complaints. Valentmian made a 
severe law, condemning robust beggars 
to perpetual slavery. As the monastic 
system was increased, and especially after 
the mendicant orders had consecrated 
mendicancy, the evil assumed gigantic 
dimensions. Many thousands of strong 

* This is ver\ tersely expressed by a great Protestant 
wnter: “I give no alms to satisfy th^e hunger of my 
brother, but to fulfil and accomplish the will and com- 
mand of my God.”^ (Sir T. Browne Reitgio Mediei, 
part H I a.) A saving almost exactly sm^ilar is, if 1 
remember ngbc, ascribed to St. Ehxabeth of Hungary. 


men, absolutely without private means, 
were in every country withdrawn from 
productive labour, and supported by 
charity. The notion of the meritorious 
natureof simple almsgiving immeasurably 
multiplied beggars. The stigma, which 
it is the highest interest of society to 
attach to mendicancy, it became a main 
object of theologians to remove. Saints 
wandered through the world begging 
money, that they might give to beggars, 
or depriving themselves of their garments, 
that they might clothe the naked ; and the 
result of their teaching was speedily 
apparent. In all Catholic countries 
where ecclesiastical influences have been 
permitted to develop unmolested, the 
monastic organisations have proved a 
deadly canker, corroding the prosperity 
of the nation. Withdrawing multitudes 
from all production, encouraging a blind 
and pernicious almsgiving, diffusing 
habits of improvidence through the 
poorer classes, fostering an ignorant 
admiration for saintly poverty, and an 
equally ignorant antipathy to the^ habits 
and aims of an industrial civilisation, 
they have paralysed all energy, and 
proved an insuperable barrier to material 
progress. The poverty they have relieved 
has been insignificant compared with the 
poverty they have caused. In no case 
was the abolition of monasteries effected 
in a more indefensible manner than in 
England ; but the transfer of property, 
that was once employed in a great 
measure in charity, to the courtiers of 
King Henry, was ultimately a benefit to 
the English poor ; for no misapplication 
of this property by private persons could 
produce as much evil as an ulirestrained 
monasticism. The value of Catholic 
services in alleviating pain and sickness, 
and the more exceptional forms of suffer- 
ing, can never be overrated. The noble 
heroism of her servants, who have 
devoted themselves to charity, has never 
been surpassed, and the perfection of 
their organisation has, I think, never 
been equalled ; but in the sphere of 
simple poverty it can hardly be doubted 
that the Catholic Church has created 
more misery than it has cured. 

Still, even in this field we must not 
forget the benefits resulting, if not to the 
sufferer, at least to the donor.^ Charitable 
habits, even when formed in the first 
instance from selfish motives, even when 
so misdirected as to be positively injurious 
to the recipient, rarely fail to exercise a 
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softening and purifying influence on the 
character. All through the darkest period 
of the Middle Ages, amid ferocity and 
fanaticism and brutality, we may trace 
the subduing influence of Catholic charity,^ 
blending strangely with every excess of 
violence and every outburst of persecu- 
tion. It would be dilficult to conceive a 
more frightful picture of society than is 
presented by tne history of Gregory of 
Tours ; but that long series of atrocious 
crimes, narrated with an almost appalling 
tranquillity, is continually interspersed 
with accounts of kings, queens, or pre- 
lates, who, in the midst of the disorganised 
society, made the relief of the poor the 
main object of their lives. No period of 
history exhibits a larger amount of 
cruelty, licentiousness, and fanaticism 
than the Crusades ; but side by side with 
the military enthusiasm, and with the 
almost universal corruption, there ex- 
panded a vast movement of charity, 
which covered Christendom with hospitals 
for the relief of leprosy, and which 
grappled nobly, though ineffectually, with 
the many forms of suffering that were 
generated. St. Peter Nolasco, whose 
great labours in ransoming captive 
Christians I have already noticed, was 
an active participator in the atrocious 
massacre of the Albigenses.* Of Shane 
O’Neale, one of the ablest, but also one 
of the most ferocious, Irish chieftains 
who ever defied the English power, it is 
related, amid a crowd of crimes, that, 
sitting at meat, before he put one 
morsel into his mouth he used to slice a 
poition above the daily alms, and send it 
to some beggar at his gate, saying it was 
meet to serve Christ first 
The great evils produced by the en- 
couragement of mendicancy which has 
always accompanied the uncontrolled 
development of Catholicity, have natu- 
rally given rise to much discussion and 
legislation. The fierce denunciations of 
the mendicant orders by William of St. 
Amour in the thirteenth century were not 
on account of their encouragement of 
mischievous charity ;3 but one of the 
disciples ofWycHffe, named Nicholas of 
Hereford, was conspicuous for his opposi- 

* See Butler’b Lives of the Samis 
a Campion's Histone of Ireland^ book li chap x 
3 Tie wrote hjs Penis of the Last Times in the 
interest of the University of Pans, of which he was a 
Professor, and which was at war with the mendicant 
orders. See Milman’s Latin Chnstianity^ vol vu 
pp. 348-356 , Fleur > , Bed. Hist, Ixxxiv. 37, 


tion to indiscriminate gifts to beggars ; * 
and a few measures of an extended order 
appear to have been taken even before^ 
the Reformation.® In England laws of 
the most savage cruelty were then passed, 
in hopes of eradicating mendicancy, A 
parliament of Henry VIIL, before the 
suppression of the monasteiies, issued a 
law providing a system of organised 
charity, and imposing on anyone who 
gave anything to a beggar a fine of ten 
times the value of his gift. A sturdy 
beggar was to be punished with whipping 
for the first ofience, with whipping and 
the loss of the tip of his ear for the second, 
and with death for the lhird.3 Under 
Edward VI., an atrocious law, which, 
however, was repealed in the same reign, 
enacted that every sturdy beggar who 
refused to work should be branded, and 
adjudged for two years as a slave to the 
person who gave information against 
him ; and if he took flight during his 
period of servitude, he was condemned 
for the first offence to perpetual slavery, 
and for the second to death. The master 
was authorised to put a ring of iron 
round the neck of his slave, to chain him, 
and to scourge him. Anyone might take 
the children of a sturdy beggar for 
apprentices, till the boys were twenty-four 
and the girls twenty.'* Another law, made 
under Elizabeth, punished with death any 
strong man over the age of eighteen 
who was convicted for the third^ time of 
begging ; but the penalty in this reign 
was aftei wards reduced to a life-long 
service in the galleys, or to banishment, 
with a penalty of death to the returned 
convict.5 Under the same queen the 
poor-law system was elaborated, and 
Malthus long afterwards showed that its 
effects in discouraging parsimonyrendered 
it scarcely less pernicious than the mon- 
astic system that had preceded it. In 
many Catholic countries, severe, though 
less atrocious, measures were taken to 
grapple with the evil of mendicancy. 
That shrewd and sagacious pontiff, 
Sixtus V,, who, though not the greatest 
man, was by far the greatest statesman 
who has ever sat on the papal throne, 

* Henry de Knyghton, De Eventibus An^liat 

* Thtre was some severe legislation in England on 
tbe subject after the Black Death. (Eden’s History of 
the Labounrg Classes, vol 1 p 34 ) In France, too, a 
royal ordinance of 1350 order«^ men who had been 
convicted ot begging three times to be branded with 
a hot iron. (Mooted, Hist, des Bran fats, tome 1. 

^ slE^den, vol i, pp 83-87. 

4 /ltd, ]^p> 101-103. 


S Ibid, pp. 137-130. 
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made praisewsrf'hy efforts to check it at 
Romes ecclesiastical influence had 

'always made it peculiarly prevalent.* 
Charles V., la 1531, Issued a severe enact- 
ment agamst beggars in the Netherlands, 
but excepted from its operation mendicant 
fna.'s and pilgrims.® Under Louis XIV., 
equally severe measures were taken in 
France. But though the practical evil 
was fully felt, there was little philo- 
sophical investigation of its causes before 
the eighteenth century. Locke in Eng- 
landjS and Berkeley in Ireland,* briefly 
glanced at the subject ; and in 1704 
Defoe published a very remarkable 
tract, called Givmg- Ahns no Charity, in 
which he noticed the extent to which 
mendicancy existed in England, though 
wages w’ere higher than in any Con- 
tinental country.^ A still more remarkable 
book, written by an author named Ricci, 
appeared at Modena in 1787, and excited 
considerable attention. The author 
pointed out with much force the gigantic 
de\eiopment of mendicancy in Italy, 
traced it to the excessive charity of the 
people, and appears to have regarded as 
an evd all charity which sprang from 
religious motives and was greater than 
would spring from the unaided instincts 
of men.* The freethinker Mandeville had 
long before assailed charity schools, and 
the whole system of endeavouring to 
elevate the poor,^ and Magdalen asylums 
and foundling hospitals have had fierce, 
though I behe\ e much mistaken, adver- 
saries.® The reforms of the poor-laws, 

^ Mo-ighini, /> stitutions pmu&es de Rome. 

s JEdcn, Historj oftne Labouring Classes, i 83 

i Locke Giscuss-ed Ihe great increase oi po\ert>, and 
a Biii was brouqnt In suggesting some remedies, but 
did rot pass. (Eaen, vol 1 pp. 24^248.) 

4 H a \ery torciole letter addressed to the Irish 
Catholic clergy. 

5 Th s tract, which is extremely valuable for the light 
it throws upon thc^ social condition of England at the 
time, was wrtten in opposition to a Bill providing that 
the poor in the poor-houses should do wool, hemp, iron, 
and other works. Defoe says that wages in England 
were higher than anywhere on the Continent, though 
the amount of mendicancy was enormous. ** The reason 
why so many pretend to want work is, that they can 
live so w’ell w'lth the pretence of wanting work ..I 
affirm of mv own knowledge, when I have wanted a 
man for laoounng wo^k, and offered nine shillings per 
week to strolling fellows at my door, they have fre- 
quently told me to my face they could get more a- 
bcgging.*' 

* Reforma degl* In&htuti ph di Modena (published 
first anon>mousTy at Modena). It has been reprinted 

the library of the Italian economists. 

7 E^say on Chanty Schools. 

« Magdalen asylums have been very vehemently 
a&saiicd by M. Charles Comte, in his Tratti eU Ligts^ 
lection. On the subject of Foundling Hospitals there is 
a whole literature. They were violently attf^cked by, I 
believe. Lord Brougham, in the Edmbttrgk RetrhtWf in 


and the writings of Malthus, gave a new 
impulse to discussion ou the subject ; but, 
with the qualifications I have stated, no 
new discoveries have, 1 conceive, thrown 
any just cloud upon the essential principle 
of Christian charity. 

The last method by which Christianity 
has laboured to soften the characters of 
men has been by accustoming the ima- 
p^ination to expatiate continually upon 
images of tenderness and of pathos. Our 
imaginations, though less influential than 
our occupations, probably affect our moral 
characters more deeply than our judg- 
ments, and, in the case of the poorer 
classes especially, the cultivation of this 
part of our nature is of inestimable im- 
portance. Rooted, for the most part, 
during their entire lives to a single spot, 
excluded by their ignorance and their 
circumstances from most of the varieties 
of interest that animate the minds of 
other men, condemned to constant and 
plodding labour, and engrossed for ever 
with the minute cares of an immediate 
and an anxious present, their whole 
natures would have been hopelessly con- 
tracted were there no sphere in which 
their imaginations could expand. Reli- 
gion is the one romance of the poor. It 
alone extends the narrow horizon of 
their thoughts, supplies the images of 
their dreams, allures them to the super- 
sensual and the ideal. The graceful 
beings with which the creative fancy of 
paganism peopled the universe shed a 
poetic glow on the peasant’s toil. Every 
stage of agriculture w'as presided over by 
a divinity, and the world grew bright by 
the companionship of the gods. But it 
is the peculiarity of the Christian types 
that, while they have fascinated the 
imagination, they have also purified the 
heart. The tender, winning, and almost 
feminine beauty of the Christian Founder, 
the Virgin mother, the agonies of Geth- 
semane or of Calvary, the many scenes 
of compassion and suffering that fill the 
sacred writings, are the pictures which for 
eighteen hundred years have governed 
the imaginations of the rudest and most 
Ignorant of mankind. Associated with 

the early part of this [the nineteenth] century. Writers 
of this stamp, and indeed most political economists, 
greatly exaggerate the forethought of men and women, 
espedally in matters where the passions are concerned. 
U may be questioned whether one woman in a hundred 
who plunsres into a career of vice k in the smallest 
degree innuenced by a consideration of whether or not 
charitable institutions are provided for the support of 
aged penitents. 
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the fondest recollections of childhood, 
with the music of the church bells, with 
the clustered lights and the tinsel splen- 
dour that seem to the peasant the very 
ideal of majesty ; painted over the altar 
where he received the companion of his 
life, around the cemetery where so many 
whom he had loved were laid, on the 
stations of the mountain, on the portal of 
the vineyard, on the chapel where the 
storm-tossed mariner fulfils his grateful 
vow 5 keeping guard over his cottage 
door, and looking down upon his humble 
bed, forms of tender beauty and gentle 
pathos for ever haunt the poor man’s 
fancy, and silently win their way into the 
very depths of his being. More than any 
spoken eloquence, more than any dog- 
matic teaching, they transform and 
subdue his character, till he learns to 
realise the sanctity of weakness and suf- 
fering, the supreme majesty of compassion 
and gentleness. 

Imperfect and inadequate as is the 
sketch I have drawn, it will be sufiicient 
to show how great and multiform have 
been the influences of Christian philan- 
thropy. The shadow's that rest upon the 
picture I have not concealed ; but, when 
all due allowance has been made for 
them, enough will remain to claim our 
deepest admiration. The high concep- 
tion that has been formed of the sanctity 
of human life, the protection of infancy, 
the elevation and final emancipation of 
the slave classes, the suppression of bar- 
barous games, the creation of a vast and 
niultifarious organisation of charity, and 
the education of the imagination by the 
Christian type, constitute together a 
movement of philanthropy which has 
never been paralleled or approached in 
the pagan ^ wrorld. The effects of this 
movement in promoting happiness have 
been very great. Its effect in determining 
character has probably been still greater. 
In that proportion or disposition of quali- 
ties which constitutes the ideal character, 
the gentler and more benevolent virtues 
have obtained, through Christianity, tlie 
foremost place. In the first and purest 
period they were especially supreme ; but 
in the third century a great ascetic move- 
ment arose, which gradually brought a 
Kew type of character into the ascendant, 
and diverted the enthusiasm of the Church 
into new channels. 

Tertullian, writing in the second cen- 
tur}, contrasts, in a well-known passage, 

PART. n. 


the Christians of his day wdth the gynmo- 
sophists or hermits of India, declaring 
that, unlike these, the Christians did not fly 
from the world, but mixed with pagans in 
the forum, in the market-places, in the 
public baths, in the ordinary business of 
life.* But, although the life of the hermit 
or the monk was unknown in the Church 
for more than two hundred years after its 
foundation, we may detect almost from 
the earliest time a tone of feeling wrhich 
produces it. The central conceptions of 
the monastic system are the meritorious- 
ness of complete abstinence from all 
sexual intercourse and of complete re- 
nunciation of the world. The first of 
these notions appeared in the very earliest 
period, in the respect attached to the con- 
dition of virginity, which was always 
regarded as sacred, and especially es- 
teemed in the clergy, though for a long 
time it was not imposed as an obligation. 
The second was shown In the numerous 
efforts that were made to separate the 
I Christian community as far as possible 
from the society in w'hich it existed. 
Nothing could be more natural than that, 
when the increase and triumph of the 
Church had thrown the bulk of the 
Christians into active political or military 
labour, some should, as an exercise of 
piety, have endeavoured to imitate the 
separation from the world which was once 
the common condition of all. Besides 
this, a movement of asceticism had long 
been raging like a mental epidemic 
through the woild. Among the Jews — 
whose law, from the great stress it laid 
upon marriage, the excellence of the 
rapid multiplication of population, and 
the hope of being the ancestor of the 
Messiah, was peculiarly repugnant to 
monastic conceptions — the Essenes had 
constituted a complete monastic society, 
abstaining from marriage and separating 
themselves wholly from the world. In 
Rome, whose practical genius was, if 
possible, even more opposed than that of 
the Jews to an inactive* monasticism, and 
even among those philosophers who most 
represented its active and practical spirit, 
the same tendency was shown. The 
Cynics of the later Empire recommended 
a complete renunciation of domestic ties 
and a life spent mainly in the contempla- 
tion of wisdom. The^ Egyptian philo- 
sophy, that soon after acquiied an 
ascendency in Europe, anticipated still 

* » Apoh ch. xiu» 
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more close^}" the monastic ideal. On the^ 
outskirts of Uie Church, the many sects of 
Gnostics and Manicheans all held, under 
different forms, the essential e\ il of matter. 
The Docet^, following the same notion, 
denied the reality of the body of Christ. 
The Montanists and the Novatians 
sji passed and stimulated the private 
penances of the orthodox.* The soil was 
thus thoroughly prepared for a great out- 
burst of asceticism whenever the fipt seed 
was sown This w’as done during the 
Decian persecution. Paul the hermit, 
who hed to the desert during that perse- 
cution, IS said to have been the first of the 
tribe.= Antony, who speedily followed, 
greatly extended the movement, and in a 
lew years the hermits had become a 
mighty nation Persecution, wdiich in the 
first instance dro\ e great numbers as fugi- 
tives to the deserts, soon aroused a passion- 
ate religious enthusiasm that showed itself 
m an ardent desire for those sufferings 
which were believed to lead directly to 
heaven ; and this enthusiasm, after the 
peace of Constantine, found its natural 
vent and sphere in the macerations of the 
desert life. The imaginations of men 
were fascinated by the poetic circum- 
stances of that life which St. Jerome 
most eloquently embellished. Women 
were pre-eminent in recruiting for it. 
The same spirit that had formerly led 
the wife of the pagan official to entertain 
secret relations with the Christian priests, 
now led the wife of the Christian to 
become the active agent of the monks. 
While the father designed the son for the 
army or for some civil post, the mother 
was’often straining every nerve to induce 
him to become a hermit. The monks 
secretly corresponded with her, they skil- 
fully assumed the functions of education, 
in order that they might influence the 
young ; and sometimes, to evade the pre- 
cautions or the anger of the father, they 
concealed their profession and assumed 
the garb of lay pedagogues.^ The 

» On these penance'!, see Bingham, Aniiq, book vu, 
Bingham, I tMnic justly, divides the history ot asceti- 
cism into three penous Dunng the first, whicli extends 
Irom the foundation of the Church to A.D 250, there 
were men and women who, with a view to spiritual 
periection, abstained from marriage, relinquished 
amusements, accustomed themselves to severe fasts, 
aud gave up their property to works of charity; but 
did This in the middle of society and without leading 
the life of either a hermit or a monk. Dunng the 
second period, which extended from the Decian perse- 
cution, anchorites were numerous, but the custom of a : 
common or ccenobitic life was ^unknown. It was j 
originated m the time of Constantine by Pachomius. 

^ This IS expressly s^ted by St, Jerome ( Vti jPavA). 

8 bee on this subject hu*ne curious*' evidence ia 


pulpit, which had almost superseded and 
immeasuiably transcended in influence 
the chairs of the rhetoricians, and which 
was filled by such men as Ambrose, 
Augustine, Chrjsostom, Basil, and the 
Gregories, was continually exerted in 
the same cause, and the extreme luxury 
of the great cities produced a violent, but 
not unnatural, reaction of asceticism. 
The dignity of the monastic position, 
which sometimes brought men who had 
been simple peasants into connection with 
the emperors, the security it furnished to 
fugitive slaves and criminals, the desire 
of escaping from those fiscal burdens 
which, in the corrupt and oppressive 
administration of the Empire, had ac- 
quired an intolerable weight, and espe- 
cially the barbarian invasions, which 
produced every variety of panic and 
wretchedness, conspired with the new 
religious teaching in peopling the desert, 
A theology of asceticism was speedily 
formed. The examples of Elijah and 
Elisha, to the first of whom, by a bold 
flight of imagination, some later Car- 
melites ascribed the origin of their order, 
and the more recent instance of the Bap- 
tist, were at once adduced. To an ordi- 
nary layman the life of an anchorite 
might appear in the highest degiee 
opposed to that of the Teacher who 
began his mission at a marriage feast ; 
who was continually reproached by his 
enemies for the readiness with which he 
mixed with the world, and who selected 
from the female sex some of his purest 
and most devoted followers ; but the 
monkish theologians, avoiding for the 
most part these topics, dilated chiefly on 
his immaculate birth, his virgin mother, 
his life of celibacy, his exhortation to 
the rich young man. The fact that St. 
Peter, to whom a general primacy was 
already ascribed, was unquestionably 
married was a difficulty which was in a 
measure met by a tradition that both he 
and the other married apostles abstained 
from intercourse with their wives after 
their conversion.* St. Paul, however, 
was probably unmarried, and his writings 
showed a decided preference for the un- 
married state, which the ingenuity of 
theologians ^so discovered in some 
quarters where it might be least e^- 

Neandeir’s Li/e of Chrysostom, St. Chrysostom wrote 
a long work to console fathers whose sons were thus 
seduced to the desert. 

< On this tradition see Champa gny, Le& Antonins, 
tome i, p. 193. 
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pected. Thus, St. Jerome assures us 
that, when the clean animals entered the 
ark by sevens, and the unclean ones by 
pairs, the odd number typified the celibate 
and the even the married condition. Even 
of the unclean animals but one pair of each 
kind was admitted, lest they should per- 
petrate the enormity of second marriage.* 
Ecclesiastical tradition sustained the ten- 
dency, and St. James, as he has been 
portrayed by Hegesippus, became a kind 
of 'ideal saint, a faithful picture of what, 
according to the notions of theologians, 
was the true type of human nobility. He 
“was consecrated,” it was said, “from 
his mother’s womb. He drank neither 
wine nor fermented liquors, and abstained 
from animal food. A razor never came 
upon his head. He never anointed him- 
self with oil, or used a bath. He alone 
was allowed to enter the sanctuary. He 
never wore woollen, but linen, garments. 
He was in the habit of entering the temple 
alone, and was often found upon his 
bended knees, and interceding for the 
forgiveness of the people, so that his 
knees became as hard as a camel’s.”® 

The progress of the monastic move- 
ment, as^ has been truly said, “ was not 
less rapid or universal than that of 
Christianity itself ,”3 Of the actual number 
of the anchorites, those who are acquainted 
with the extreme unveracity of the first 
historians of the movement will hesitate 
to speak with confidence. It is said that 
St, Pachomius, who, early in the fourth 
century, founded the coenobitic mode of 
life, enlisted under his jurisdiction 7,000 
monks that in the days of St. Jerome 
nearly 50,000 monks were sometimes 
assembled at the Easter festivals that 
in the desert of Nitria alone there were, 
in the fourth century, 5,000 monks under 
a single abbot that an Egyptian city 
named Oxyrhynchus devoted itself almost 
exclusively to the ascetic life, and included 
20,000 virgins and 10,000 monks that 
St. Serapion presided over 10,000 monks f 
and that, towards the^ close of the fourth 
century, the monastic population in a 
great part pf Egypt was nearly equal to 
the population of the cities.® Egypt was 

* ® Euseb, Eccl Hist n 2^ 

3 Gibbon. Decltne and Fall^ ch scxxvn ; a brief but 
maslerly'sketch of the progress of the movement 

4 Faliadms, Hist, Laus xxxviu 

5 j[erome, Pretace to the Rule of St, Pachomius, § 7. 

6 Cassian, Ds Ccsnoh. Inst» iv. z. 

7 Rufinus, Histn Monach ch. v. Ru£Laus visited it 
himself, 

8 Palladius, Laus Ixxvi. 

9 Rufinus, Hist, Mon* vu. 


the parent of monachism, and it was 
there that it attained both its extreme 
development and its most austere severity ; 
but ^ there was very soon scarcely any 
Christian country in which a similar 
movement was not ardently propagated. 
St. Athanasius and St. Zeno are said to 
have introduced it into Italy/ wh^re it 
soon afterwards received a great stimulus 
from St Jerome. St. Hllanon instituted 
the first monks in Palestine, and he lived 
to see many thousands subject to his rule, 
and towards the close of his life to plant 
monachism in Cyprus. Eustathius, Bishop 
of Sebastia, spread it through Armenia, 
Paphlagoma, and Pontus. St. Basil 
laboured along the wild shores of the 
Euxine. St. Martin of Tours founded 
the first monastery in Gaul, and 2,000 
monks attended his funeral. Unrecorded 
missionaries planted the new institution 
in the heart of ^Ethiopia, amid the little 
islands that stud the Mediterranean, in 
the secluded valleys of Wales and Ireland.® 
But even more wonderful than the many 
thousands who thus abandoned the world 
is the reverence with which they were 
regarded by those who, by their attain- 
ments or their character, would seem 
most opposed to the monastic ideal. No 
one had more reason than Augustine to 
know the danger of enforced celibacy, 
but St. Augustine exerted all his energies 
to spread monasticism through his diocese. 
St. Ambrose, who was by nature an acute 
statesman ; St. Jerome and St, Basil, 
who were ambitious scholars ; St. Chry- 
sostom, who was pre-eminently formed 
to sway the refined throngs of a metro- 
polis — all exerted their powers in favour 
of the life of solitude, and the last three 
practised it themselves. St. Arsenius, 
who was surpassed by no one in the 
extravagance of his penances, had held 
a high office at the court of the Emperor 
Arcadius. Pilgrims wandered among the 
deserts, collecting accounts of the miracles 
and the austerities of the saints, which 
filled Christendom with admiration ; and 

* There is a good deal of doubt and controversy 
about this See a note in Mosheim*s EccL Hist* 
(Soame’s edition), vol. 1. p 354, 

* Most of the passages remaining on the subject of 
the foundation of moiiachibin are given b> Thomassm, 
Dtsetphne de VEglise* part, i. hvre lu ch xii. This 
work contains also much general information about 
monachism, A curious collection of statistics of the 
numbers of the monks in different localities, auditionai 
to those I have given and gleaned from the 

Samts, may be found in Pitra { F'ie de St .ntrod. 

p. hx.l; 3, zoo, or, according to another account, 3,000 
monkb, li-^ in the monasterj ot Banchor* 
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the strange biographies which were thus 
formed, wild and grotesque as they are, 
enable us to realise very vividly the general 
features of the anchorite life which became 
the new idea! of the Christian world/ 

There is, perhaps, no phase in the 
moral history of mankind of a deeper or 
more painful interest than this ascetic 
epidemic. A hideous, sordid, and ema- 
ciated maniac, without knowledge, with- 
out patriotism, without natural affection, 
passing his life in a long routine of useless 
and atrocious self-torture, and quailing 
before the ghastly phantoms of his 
delirious brain, had become the ideal of 
the nations which had known the writings 
of Plato and Cicero and the lives of 
Socrates and Cato. For about two cen- 
turies, the hideous maceration of the body 
was regarded as the highest proof of 
excellence. St. Jerome declares, with a 
thrill of admiration, how he had seen a 
monk, who for thirty years had lived 
exclusively on a small portion of barley 
bread and of muddy water ; another, who 
lived in a hole and never ate more than 
five figs for his daily repast;® a third, 
who cut his hair only' on Easter Sunday, 
who never washed his clothes, who never 
changed his tunic till it fell to pieces, who 
starved himself till his eyes grew dim 
and his skin like a pumice stone,” and 
whose merits, shown by these austerities, 
Homer himself would be unable to re- 
count.3 For six months, it is said, St 
Macarius of Alexandria slept in a marsh, 
and exposed his body naked to the stings 
of venomous flies. He was accustomed 
to carry about with him eighty pounds of 
iron. His disciple, St. Eusebius, carried 
one hundred and fifty pounds of iron, and 
lived for three years in a dried-up well. 

* The three pnnc.pal are the Bisioriit MomtclwruTti 
of Rufinas, who vjsited Egypt a. d 373, about seventeen 
years after the death of St. Antony , the Insiituthnes 
of Cassxan, who, having visited the Eastern monks 
about A.D. 394, founded vast monasteries containing, it 
iS send, i;,ooo monks, at Marseilles, and died at a great 
age about a,d 448; and the Histona Laustaca (so 
called trom Lausus, Gos eraor of Cappadocia) of Palla- 
dias, who was himself a hermit on Mount Nitna, in 
A,i>. 38S. The first and last, as well as many minor 
works of the same period,^ are ^ven in Rosweyde's 
invaluable collection of the lives ot the Fathers, one of 
ttie most fascinating vo’umes in the whole range of 
literature. 

The hospitality of the monks was not without draw- 
backs. Jn a church on Mount Nitria three whips srere 
h ang on a palm-tree— one for chastising monks, another 
for chastising thieves, and a third for chastising guests. 
(Palladius, Jhttsi. Lavs* vn.) 

Vtta PioUu St. Jerome adds, that some will not 
believe this, because they have no faith, but that all 
ihmgs arc possible for those that believe. 

3 vita St* Hdarion, 


St. Sabinus would only eat com that had 
become rotten by remaining for a month 
in water. St. Besarion spent forty days 
and nights in the middle of thorn- 
bushes, and for forty years never lay down 
when he slept,* which last penance was 
also during fifteen years practised by St 
Pachomius.® Some saints, like St. Mar- 
cian, restricted themselves to one meal 
a day, so small that they continually 
suffered the pangs of hunger.s Of one 
of them it is related that his daily food 
was six ounces of bread and a few herbs ; 
that he was never seen to recline on a 
mat or bed, or even to place his limbs 
easily for sleep; but that sometimes, 
from excess of weariness, his eyes would 
close at his meals, and the food would 
drop from his mouth.-* Other saints, 
however, ate only every second day;s 
while ^ manj, if we could believe the 
monkish historian, abstained for whole 
weeks from all nourishment.® St. Mac- 
arius of Alexandria is said during an 
entire week to have never lain down, or 
eaten anything but a few uncooked herbs 
on Sunday.7 Of another famous saint, 
named John, it is asserted that for three 
whole years he stood in prayer, leaning 
upon a rock; that during all that time 
he never sat or lay down, and that his 
only nourishment was the sacrament, 
which was brought him on Sundays.® 
Some of the hermits lived in deserted 
dens of wild beasts, others in dried-up 
wells, while others found a congenial 
resting-place among the tombs.® "Some 
disdained all clothes, and crawled abroad 
like the wild beasts, covered only by 
their matted hair. In Mesopotamia, 

* See a long list of these penances in Tillexnont, 
Mint pour servtr k VHist, Eccl, tome viu. 

» Vittie Pairvm (Pachomius). He used to lean 
against a wall when overcome by drowsiness. 

3 Vita Patrunt* tx. 3 4 Sozomeo, vi. 29 

S St Antony, according to his Kographer, 

St Athanasius. 

^ ** il y^ eut dans le disert de Scetd des solitaires, 
d’une dminente perfection.,., On prdtend que pour 
rordinaire tls passoient des semames entidres sans 
manger, mals apparemment cela ne se faisoit que 
dans des occasions particuhdres." (Tfllemont, MS*n* 
pour servir k I 'HisU EccL tome viii. p. 580.) Even this, 
however, was admirable I 

7 Palladius, Htst, Lavs* cap. xx, 

^ ® Primum cum accessissefc ad eremum tribus con- 
tinuis annis sub cujusdam saxi rupe staas, semper 
oravit, ita ut nunquam omnino resederit neque jacuerit. 
Somni autcm tantum caperet, quantum stans capere 
potuit;^ dbum veto nunquam sumpserat nisi die 
Dominica. Presbyter enim tunc vemebat ad eum et 
offerebat pro^ eo sacrificium idque ei solum sacramen* 
turn erat et victus.” (RuSnus, Hist* Monaek* cap. xv.) 

9 Thus St Antony used to live m a tomb, where he 
was beaten by the deviL (bfc. Athanasius, Lift tf 
Anicnjf*) 
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and part of Syria, there existed a sect 
known by the name of Grazers,” who 
never lived under a roof, who ate neither 
flesh nor bread, but who spent their time 
for ever on the mountain side, and ate 
^rass like cattle.* The cleanliness of the 
body was regarded as a pollution of the 
soul, and the saints who were most ad- 
mired had become one hideous mass of 
clotted filth. St. Athanasius relates with 
enthusiasm how St. Antony, the patriarch 
of monachism, had never, to extreme old 
age, been guilty of washing his feet.® 
The less constant St. Poemen fell into 
this habit for the first time when a very 
old man, and, with a glimmering of 
common sense, defended himself against 
the astonished monks by saying that he 
had “ learnt not to kill his body, but his 
passions, St. Abraham the hermit, 
however, who lived for fifty years after 
his conversion, rigidly refused from that 
date to wash either his face or his feet.^ 
He was, it is said, a person of singular 
beauty, and his biographer somewhat 
strangely remarks that “ his face reflected 
the purity of his soul.”s St. Ammon had 
never seen himself naked.® A famous 
virgin named Silvia, though she was 
sixty years old, and though bodily sick- 
ness was a consequence of her habits, 
resolutely refused, on religious principles, 
to wash any part of her body except her 
fingers.^ St. Euphraxia joined a con- 
vent of one hundred and thirty nuns, 
who never washed their feet, and who 
shuddered at the mention of a bath.® An 
anchorite once imagined that he was 
mocked by an illusion of the devil, as 

* Bocr/col, See on these monks Soasomen, vi 33; 
Evagrnus, t, stu It is mentioned of a certain St, Marc 
of Athens that, having* lived for thirty years naked in 
the desert, his body was covered with hair like that of 
a wild beast (BoIIandists, March 39 ) St. Mary of 
Egypt, during part of her period of penance, lived 
upon grass. ( FtteB Patrum,') 
a Life of Antony* 

3 ne faisoit pas aussi difficult^ dans sa vieillesse 
de se laver quelqueiois les piez. Et comme on t^moig- 
noit s’en dtonner et trouver que cela ne r^ondoit pas 4 
la vie austere des anciens, il se justifioit par ces paroles : 
Nous avons appns i tuer, non pas notre corps mais nos 
passions ” (Tillemont. M&m* Htst* Eccl, tomexv. p. 148.) 
This samt was so very virtuous that he sometimes 
remained without eating for whole weeks. 

4 “Non ajjpropinquavit oleum cqrpusculo ejus. 
Faaes vel etiam pedes a die conversionis suae nun* 
quam diluti sunt*" {ytt<» Patrum^ c xvii ) 

5 “ In facie ejus puritas animi aoscebatur,” {IHd* 
c. xviil) 

Socratesj iv, 33. 

? Heraclidis Pai^isus (Rosweyde), c. xlii, 

® “NuUa earum pedes suos abluebat; aliquant* 
vero audientes de baineo loqui, irridentes, confusionem 
et magnam abominationem se audire judicabant, quae 
rteque auditura suum hoc audire pabebantur.** (Vti, S, 
Suphrax, C; vL) (Rosweyde.) 


he saw gliding before him through the 
desert a naked creature black with filth 
and years of exposure, and with white hair 
floating to the wind. It was a once beauti- 
ful woman, St. Mary of Egypt, who had 
thus, during forty-seven years, been ex- 
piating her sins.* The occasional deca- 
dence of the monks into habits of decency 
was a subject of much reproach. “Our 
fathers,” said the abbot Alexander, look- 
ing mournfully back to the past, “ never 
washed their faces, but we frequent the 
public baths,”® It was related of one 
monastery in the desert that the monks 
suffered greatly from want of water to 
drink ; but at the prayer of the abbot 
Theodosius a copious stream was pro- 
duced. Soon, however, some monks, 
tempted by the abundant supply, diverged 
from their old austerity, and persuaded the 
abbot to avail himself of the stream for 
the construction of a bath. The bath 
was made. Once, and once only, did the 
monks enjoy their ablutions, when the 
stream ceased to flow. Prayers, tears, 
and fastings were in vain. A whole year 
passed. At last the abbot destroyed the 
bath, which was the object of the Divine 
displeasure, and the waters flowed afresh.® 
But of all the evidences of the loathsome 
excesses to which this spirit was carried, 
tile life of St. Simeon Stylites is probably 
the most remarkable. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive a more horrible or dis- 
gusting picture than is given of the 
penances by which that saint commenced 
his ascetic career. He had bound a rope 
around him so that it became imbedded 
in his flesh, which putrefied around it, 
“ A horrible stench, intolerable to the by- 
standers, exhaled from his body, and 
worms dropped from him whenever he 
rnoved, and they filled his bed.” Some- 
times he left the monastery and slept in a 

* See her acts, BoIIandists, Apnl 3, and in the Vitaa 
Patmm* 

® “ Patres nostri nunquam facies suas lavabant, nos 
autem lavacra publica balneaque frequentamus." 
(Moschus, Pratum Sfintuale* clxvui.) 

3 Prat%im Spirttu^le^ Ixxx. 

An Insh saint, named Coemgenus, is said to have 
shown his devotion m a way which was directly oppo* 
site to that of the other saints I have mentioned — by 
his speaal use of cold water t but the principle in eadb 
case was the same—to mortify nature. St. Coemgenus 
was accustomed to pray for an hour every night in a 
pool of cold water, while the devil sent a horrible beast 
to swim round him. An a^el, however, was seat to 
him for three purposes. ** Tnbus de causis a Domino 
missus est angelus ibi ad S. Coemgenum Pnma ut a 
diversis suis gravibus laboribus levius viveret paulisper j 
secunda ut horridam bestiam sancto mfestam repelleret ; 
tertia ut fn^diiatem aquas calefaceretf (BoIIandists, 
June 3.) The editors say these acts are of doubtful 
authenticitj^. 
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dry %veii, inhabited, it is said, by daemons. 
He built successively three pillars, the 
last beuig- sixt}’ feet high and scarcely 
two c^b.ls ill Circumference; and on this 
piila.r, during thirty years, he remained 
exposed to every change of climate, 
ceaselessly and rapidly bending his body 
in pra}£r almost to the level of his feet. 
A spectator attempted to number these 
rapid motions, but desisted from weari- 
ness when he had counted 1,244. For a 
whole year, we are told, St. Simeon stood 
upon one leg, the other being covered 
\\ Uh hideous ulcers, while his biographer 
was commissioned to stand by his side, 
to pick up the worms that fell from his 
body and to replace them in the sores, 
the saint sa} mg to the worm, “ Eat what 
God has given you.*’ From ever}'- quarter 
pilgrims of every degree thronged to do 
him homage A crowd ot prelates fol- 
lowed him to the grave. A brilliant star 
is said to have shone miraculously over 
his pillar , the general voice of mankind 
pronounced him to be the highest model 
of a Christian saint ; and several other 
ancho/ites imitated or emulated his 
penances.' 

There is, if I mistake not, no depart- 
ment of literature the importance of 
which is more inadequately realised than 
the lives of the saints. Even where they 
have no direct historical value they have 
a moral value of the very highest order. 
They may not tell us with accuracy what 
men did at particular epochs; but they 
display with the utmost vividness what 
they thought and felt, their measure of 
probaoiiity, and their ideal of excellence. 
Decrees of councils, elaborate treatises 
of theologians, creeds, liturgies, and 
canons, are all but the husks of religious 
history. They reveal what was professed 
and argued before the world, but not 
that w'hich was realised in the imagina- 
tion or enshrined in the heart. The 
history of art, which in its ruder day 
^reflected with delicate fidelity the fleeting 
images of an anthropomorphic age, is in 
this respect invaluable ; *but still more 
important is that vast Christian mytho- 
logy which grew up spontaneously from 
the intellectual condition of the time, 
included all its dearest hopes, wishes, 
ideals, and imaginings, and constituted, 
during many centuries, the popular litera- 
ture of Christendom. In tlie case of the 

* See hiS Life by his di!»ciple Antony, In the Vtia 
Pjiyuttti Evagfrius, i 13, 14. Theodoret, Philotheos^ 
cap. XJ.V:, * 


saints of the deserts, there can be no 
question that the picture — which is drawn 
chiefly by eye-witnesses — however gro- 
tesque may be some of its details, is in 
its leading features historically true. It 
is true that self-torture was for some cen- 
turies regarded as the chief measure of 
human excellence, that tens ot thousands 
of the most devoted men fled to the desert 
to reduce themselves by maceration nearly 
to the condition of the brute, and that this 
odious superstition had acquired an almost 
absolute ascendency in the ethics of the 
age. The examples of asceticism I have 
cited are but a few out of many hundreds, 
and volumes might be written, and ha\e 
been written, detailing them. Till the 
reform of St Benedict the ideal was, on 
the whole, unchanged. The Western 
monks, from the conditions of their cli- 
mate, were constitutionally incapable ot 
rivalling the abstinence of the Egyptian 
anchorites ; but their conception of 
supreme excellence was much the same, 
and they laboured to compensate for their 
inferiority in penances by claiming some 
superiority in miracles. From the time 
of St. Pachomius the coenobitic life was 
adopted by most monks ; but the Eastern 
monasteries, with the important excep- 
tion of a vow of obedience, differed little 
from a collection of hermitages. They 
were in the deserts ; the monks commonly 
lived in separate cells ; they kept silence 
at their repasts ; they rivalled one another 
in the extravagance of their penances. 
A few feeble efforts were indeed made 
by St. Jerome and others to moderate 
austerities which frequently led to in- 
sanity and suicide, to check the turbu- 
lence of certain wandering monks, who 
were accustomed to defy the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and especially to suppress 
monastic mendicancy, which had ap- 
peared prominently among some heretical 
sects. The orthodox monks commonly 
employed themselves in weaving mats of 
palm-leaves; but, living in the deserts, 
with no wants, they speedily sank into a 
listless apathy; and the most admired 
were those who, like Simeon Stylites and 
the hermit John, of whom I have already 
spoken, were most exclusivel;^ devoted to 
their superstition. Diversities of indi- 
vidual character were, however, vividly 
displayed. Many anchorites, without 
knowledge, passions, or imagination, 
having fled from servile toil to the calm 
of the wilderness, passed the long hours 
in sleep or in a mechanical routine of 
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prayer, and their inert and languid exist- 
ences, prolonged to the extreme of old 
age, closed at last by a tranquil and 
almost animal death. Others made their 
cells by the clear fountains and clustering 
palm-trees of some oasis in the desert, 
and a blooming garden arose beneath 
their toil. The numerous monks who 
followed St. Serapion devoted themselves 
largely to agriculture, and sent shiploads 
of corn for the benefit of the poor.* Of 
one old hermit it is related that such was 
the cheerfulness of his mind, that every 
sorrow was dispelled by his presence, and 
the weary and the heartbroken were con- 
soled by a few words from his lips.^ More 
commonly, however, the hermit’s cell was 
the scene of perpetual mourning. Tears 
and sobs, and frantic strugglings with 
imaginary daemons, and paroxysms of 
religious despair, were the texture of his 
life, and the dread of spiritual enemies, 
and of that death which his superstition 
had rendered so terrible, embittered every 
hour of his existence.^ The solace of 
intellectual occupations was rarely re- 
sorted to. “ The duty,” said St. Jerome, 
“ of a monk Is not to teach, but to weep.”** 
A cultivated and disciplined mind was 
the^ least subject to those hallucinations 
which were regarded as the highest evi- 
dence of Divine favour and although, 
in an age when the passion for asceticism 
was general, many scholars became 
ascetics, the great majority of the early 

* Palladius, Law^t Ixxvi 

® Rufinus, Monach. xxxni. 

3 W e have a striking illustration ot this in St 
Arsenius His eyelashes are said to ha%e fallen off 
through continual weeping, and he had always, vihen 
at work, to put a cloth on his breast to receive his 
tears As he felt his death approaching, his terror 
rose to the point of agony. The monks who we»-e 
about him said, “‘Quid fles, pater’ numquid et tu 
times Jlle respondit, ‘In \entate timeo, et iste 
timor qui nunc mecum est, semper m me fuit, ex quo 
factus sum monachus ’ ” ( Verh't Semorumt Prol. § 

*63 ) It was said of St Abraham that no day passed 
after his conversion Without his shedding tears. 

Pairuni ) St John the Dwarf once saw a monk laugh- 
ing immoderately at dinner, and was so horrified that 
tw at once began to cry. (Tillemont, A/i'w de I' Hut, 
tome X. p. 430 ) St Basil {Regula, interrog, 1 
xvii.) gives a remai kable disquisition on the wickedness 
of Jaughmg, and he observes that this was the one 
bodily affection which Christ does not seem to have 
known,^ Mr. Buckle has collected a series of passages 
^ ^^® S'lnie effect from the writings of the 

Scotch divines. {Hut, of Civtltsatiorif vol 11 pp. 385- 
386.) 

^ ‘‘Monachus autem non doctoris habet sed plan- 
gentis ofHcmm,** {Conir xv ) 

S As Tillemont puts it . “ II se trouva tr^s-peu de 
saints en qui Dieu ait joint les talens ext^Srieurs de 
1 eloquence et de la saence avec la gr&ce de la prophetic 
et des miracles. Ce sent des dons que sa Providence a 
presque toujours s^pards “ {Mim Hist, EccUs, tome 
>v. p. 3*5.) 


monks appear to have been men who 
were not only absolutely ignorant them- 
selves, butw'ho also looked upon learning 
with positive disfavour. St. Antony, the 
true founder of monachism, refused when 
a boy to learn letters, because it would 
bring him into too great intercourse with 
other boys.* At a time when St Jerome 
had suffered himself to feel a deep ad- 
miration for the genius of Cicero, he was, 
as he himself tells us, borne in the night 
before the tribunal of Christ, accused of 
being rather a Ciceronian than a Chris- 
tian, and severely flagellated by the 
angels.® This saint, however, afterwards 
modified his opinions about the pagan 
writings, and he w^as compelled to de- 
fend himself at length against his more 
jealous brethren, who accused him of 
defiling his waitings with quotations from 
pagan authors, of employing some monks 
m copying Cicero, and of explaining 
Virgil to some children at Bethlehem.^ 
Of one monk it is related that, being 
especially famous as a linguist, he made 
it his penance to remain perfectly silent 
for thirty years of another that, having 
I discovered a few books in the cell of a 
! brother hermit, he reproached the student 
writh having thus defrauded of their pro- 
perty the widow and the orphan ;5 of 
others, that their only books were copies 
of the New Testament, which they sold 
to relieve the poor.® 

With such men, living such a life, 
visions and miracles were necessarily 
habitual. All the elements 'of hallucina- 
tion were there. Ignorant and super- 
stitious, believing as a matter of religious 
conviction that countless daemons filled 
the air, attributing every fluctuation of 
his temperament, and every exceptional 
phenomenon in surrounding nature, to 
spiritual agency ; delirious, too, from 

* St Athanasius, Vii, Anion, 

® Ep xxii. He saj s his shoulders were bruised when 
he aw oke 

3 Ep Ixx , Adv. Riifimim, hb, i ch. xxx. He there 
speaks ot his vision as a mere dream, not bindiogr He 
elsewhere {Ep exxv.) speaks very sensibly of the 
advantag'e ol hermits occupy mgr themselves, and says 
he learnt Hebrew to keep away unholy thoughts. 

4 Soxomen, vi. aS, Rufinus, Hist, Monach, ch vi, 
Socrates tells rather a touching story of one of these 
illiterate saints, named Pambos. Being unable to 
read, he came to someone to be taught a psalm 
Having learnt the single verse, “I said, I will take heed 
to my ways, that I offend not with my tongue,” he 
went awaj% saying that was enough if it were prac- 
tically acquired When asked, six months, and again 
many years, after, why he did not come to learn 
another verse, he answered that he had never been 
able truly to master this, {H E iv, 23 ) 

5 Tillemont, x p 61 

6 Ibid viJ. 490 , Socrates, H, E, iv 93, 
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solitude ar.c ic'-g-co.itl.i.icd austerities, 
the herci-t scou -uistook for palpable 
realities the phanconis of his brain. In 
the ghastly "gloom of the sepulchre, 
where, amfd mouldering corpses, 'he took 
up his abode ; in the long hours of the 
wgnt of penance, when the desert wind 
sobbed a.round his lonely cell, and the 
or.es of w.ld coasts were borne upon his 
ear, visicie forms of lust cr terror ap- 
peared to haunt him, and strange dramas 
were enacted b} those no were contend- 
ing for his soul. An imagination strained 
to the utmost limit, acting upon a frame 
attenuated and diseased by macerations, 
produced bewildering* psychological phe- 
nomena, paroxysms of conflicting pas- 
sions, sudden alternations of joy and 
anguish, v/hicii he regarded as manifestly 
supei natural. Sometimes, in the very 
ecstasy of his devotion, the memory of 
old scenes would crowd upon his mind. 
The shady groves and soft, voluptuous 
gardens of his native city would arise, 
and, kneeling alone upon the burning 
sand, he seemed to see around him the 
fair groups of dancing girls, on whose 
warm, undulating limbs and wanton 
smiles his youthful eyes had too fondly 
dwelt. Sometimes his temptation sprang 
from remembered sounds. The sweet, 
licentious songs of other days came 
floating on his ear, and his heart was 
thrilled with the passions of the past. 
And then the scene would change. As 
bis lips were murmuring the psalter his 
imagination, fired perhaps by the music 
of some martial psalm, depicted the 
crowded amphitheatre. The throng and 
passion and mingled cries of eager 
thousands were present to his mind, 
and the fierce joy of the gladiators 
passed through the tumult of his dream.* 
The simplest incident came at last to 
suggest diabolical influence. An old 
hermit, weary and fainting upon his 
journey, once thought how refreshing 
would be a draught of the honey of wild 
bees of the desert. At that moment his 

^ 1 have combined in this passag'e incidents from 
three Uistmct lives. St, Jerome, in a very famous and 
very beautiful passage of his letter to Eustochium 
xxii ), desenbes the manner in which the forms of 
dandng-girls appeared to surround him as he knelt 
upon the desert" sands. St. Mary of Egrypt (Vt/a 
Pairutn, ch. xix.) was especially tortured by the recol- 
lection of the song's she had sung when young-, whidi 
continually haunted her mind. St. Hilanon (see his 
Life by St. Jerome) thought he saw a gladiatorial 
show while he was relating the p&alms. The manner 
in which the different visions faded into one another like 
di«:solvmg views is repeatedly described in the bio- 
graphies. ^ 


eye fell upon a rock on which they had 
built a hive. He passed on with a 
shudder and an exorcism, for he believed 
it to be a temptation of the devil.* But 
most terrible of all were the struggles of 
young and ardent men, through whose 
veins the hot blood of passion continually 
fio^^ed, physically incapable of a life of 
celibacy, and with all that proneness to 
hallucination which a southern sun en- 
genders, who were borne on the wave of 
enthusiasm to the desert life. In' the 
arms of Syrian or African brides, whose 
soft eyes answered love with love, they 
might have sunk to rest, but in the lonely 
wilderness no peace could ever visit their 
souls. The Lives of the Saints paint 
with an appalling vividness the agonies 
of their struggle. Multiplying with 
frantic energy the macerations of the 
body, beating their breasts with anguish, 
the tears for ever streaming from their 
eyes, imagining themselves continually 
haunted by ever-changing forms of deadly 
beauty, which acquired a greater vivid- 
ness from the very passion with which 
they resisted them, their struggles not 
unfrequently ended in insanity and in 
suicide. It is related that when St. > 
Pachomius and St. Palaemon were con- 
versing together in the desert, a young 
monk, with his countenance distracted 
with madness, rushed into their presence, 
and in a voice broken with convulsive 
sobs poured out his tale of sorrows. A 
woman, he said, had entered his cell, had 
seduced him by her artifices, and then 
vanished miraculously in the air, leaving 
him half dead upon the ground; and 
then, with a wild shriek, the monk broke 
away from the saintly listeners. Im- 

elled, as they imagined, by an evil spirit, 

e rushed across the desert till he arrived 
at the next village, and there, leaping 
into the open furnace of the public baths, 
he perisned in the flames.® Strange 
stories were told among the monks of 
revulsions of passion even in the most 
advanced. Of one monk especially, who 
had long been regarded as a pattern of 
asceticism, but who had suffered himself 
to fall into that self-complacency which 
was very common among the anchorites, 
it was told that one evening a fainting 
woman appeared at the door of his cell 
and implored him to give her shelter, and 
not permit her to be devoured by the wild 

X Ru€nu», ffxsi* Manach. cb. xi. This samt was 
St Heieaus. 

» Lite of St. Pachomiu* (F«f. Patrum\ cap, ix. 
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beasts* In an evil hour he yielded to 
her prayer. With all the aspect of pro- 
found reverence she won his regards, and 
at last ventured to lay her hand upon 
him. But that touch convulsed his frame. 
Passions long slumbering and forgotten 
rushed with impetuous fury through his 
veins. In a paroxysm of fierce love he 
sought to clasp the woman to his heart ; 
but she vanished from his sight, and a 
chorus of dsemons, with peals of laughter, 
exulted over his fall. The sequel of the 
story, as it is told by the monkish writer, 
is, I think, of a very high order of artistic 
merit. The fallen hermit did not seek, as 
might have been expected, by penance 
and prayers to renew his purity. That 
moment of passion and of shame had 
revealed in him a new nature, and severed 
him irrevocably from the hopes and feel- 
ings of the ascetic life. The fair form 
that had arisen upon his dream, though 
he knev/ it to be a deception luring him 
to destruction, still governed his heart. 
He filed from the desert, plunged anew 
into the world, avoided sul intercourse 
with the monks, and followed the light 
of that ideal beauty even into the jaws of 
hell.* 

Anecdotes of this Mnd, circulated among 
the monks, contributed to heighten the 
feelings of terror with which they regarded 
all communication with the other sex. 
But to avoid such communication was 
sometimes very difficult. Few things are 
more striking in the early historians of 
the movement we are considering than 
the manner in which narratives of the 
deepest tragical interest alternate with 
extremely whimsical accounts of the pro- 
found admiration with which the female 
devotees regarded the most austere an- 
chorites, and the unwearied perseverance 
with which they endeavoured to force 
themselves upon their notice. Some 
women seem in this respect to have been 
peculiarly fortunate.^ St. Melania, who 
devoted a great portion of her fortune to 
the monks, accompanied by the historian 

* Ruiinus, Hht, MonaeJu cap. I Thus story was 
told to Ruiinus by St. John the Hermit. The same 
saint described his own visions very grraphically ; 
** Denique etiam me frequenter dmmones noctibus 
seduxerunt, et ne^ue orare neque requiescere per- 
mlserant, phantasias quasdam per noctem totam 
sensibus meis et cogitationes suggerentes. Mane 
vero velut^ cum quadam illusione prosternebant se 
ante me dicentes, indulge nobis, abbas, quia laborem 
ubi jncussimus tota nocte.” (Ihtd,) St Benedict m 
the desert is said to have been tortured by the recollec- 
tion of a beautiful girl he had once seen, and only 
warned his composure by rolhng in thorns. (St 
Crreg, Dial, it, a.) 


Rufinus, made, near the end of the fourth 
century, a long pilgrimage through the 
Syrian and Egyptian hermitages,"^ But 
with many of the hermits it was a rule 
never to look upon the face of any woman, 
and the number of years they had escaped 
this contamination was commonly stated 
as a conspicuous proof of their excellence. 
St. Basil would only speak to a woman 
under extreme necessity.® Si. John of 
Lycopolis had not seen a woman for 
forty-eight years.3 A tribune was sent by 
his wife on a pilgrimage to St. John the 
Hermit to implore him to allow her to 
visit him, her desire being so intense that 
she would probably, in the opinion of her 
husband, die if it were ungratified. At 
last the hermit told his suppliant that he 
would that night visit his wife when she 
was in bed in her house. The tribune 
brought this strange message to his wife, 
who that night saw the hermit in a dream.* 
A young Roman girl made a pilgrimage 
from Italy to Alexandria, to look upon the 
face and obtain the prayers of St. Arsenius, 
into whose presence she forced herself. 
Quailing beneath his rebuffs, she flung 
herself at his feet, imploring him with 
tears to grant her only request — to 
remember her and to pray for her. 
“ Remember you I ” cried the indignant 
saint ; “ it shall be the prayer of my life 
that I may forget you.” The poor girl 
sought consolation from the Archbishop 
of Alexandria, who comforted her by 
assuring her that, though she belonged 
to the sex by which daemons commonly 
tempt saints, he doubted not the hermit 
would pray for her soul, though he would 
try to forget her face.® Sometimes this 
female enthusiasm took another and a 
more subtle form ; and on more than 
one occasion women were known to attire 
themselves as men, and to pass their lives 
undisturbed as anchorites. Among others 
St. Pelagia, who had been the most 
beautiful and one of the most dangerously 
seductive actresses of Antioch, having 
been somewhat strangely converted, was 
appointed by the bishops to live in penance 
with an elderly virgin of irreproachable 

* She lived also for some time in a convent at Jeru- 
salem, which she had founded. Melania (who was one 
of St. Jerome's friends) was a lady of rank and fortune, 
who devoted her properf? to the monks. See her 
journey in ]^osweyde, hb. lu 

* See his Life in Tillemont. 

3 Ihd, X. p. 14. A certain Didymus lived entirely 
alone till his death, which took place when he was 
ninety. (Socrates, R, E, iv. 23 ) 

4 Rufinus, Hist, Monachorumt cap. L 

5 Ver&a S 65. 
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piety ; but impeller we are told, by her 
desire for a more austere life, she fled 
from her coaipaaion, assumed a male 
attire, took ref age among the monks on 
the Mount of Olives, and, with some- 
thing of the skill of her old profession, 
supported her feigned character so con- 
sistently that she acquired great renown, 
and it was only (it is said) after her death 
that the saints discovered who had been 
hviiig among them = 

The foregoing anecdotes and observa- 
tions will, I hope, have given a sufficiently 
clear idea of the general nature of the 
monastic life in its earliest phase, and 
also of the writings it produced. We 
may now proceed to examine the ways in 
which this mode of life affected both the 
idea! type and the realised condition of 
Christian morals. And, in the first place, 
it IS manifest that the proportion of 
virtues was altered. If an impartial 
person were to glance over the ethics of 
the New Testament, and were asked 
what was the central and distinctive 
virtue to which the sacred writers most 
continually referred, he would, doubtless, 
answer that it was that which is described 
as love, chanty, or philanthropy. If he 
w^ere to apply a similar scrutiny to the 
writings or the fourth and fifth centuries, 
he would answer that the cardinal virtue 
of the religious type was not love, but 
chastity. And this chastity, which was 
regarded as the ideal state, was not the 
purity of an undefiled marriage. It was 
the absolute suppression of the whole 
sensual side of our nature. The chief 
form of virtue, the central conception of 
the saintly life, was a perpetual struggle 
against all carnal impulses by men who 
altogether refused the compromise of mar- 
riage. From this fact, if I mistake not, 
some interesting and important conse- 
quences may be deduced. 

* Pelagia was very pretty, and, according' to her own 
account, “her sms were heavier than the sand.” The 
people of Antioch, who were very fond of her, called 
her Marganta, or the pearl. “ 11 arriva un jour que 
dners dvesques, appelez par celut d’Antiocne pour 
quelques affaires, extant ensemble 4 la porte de I’^ghse 
de S.'Juiien, Pe^agie passa devant eux dans toutl'^clat 
des pompes du diaole, n'a>ant pas seulement unecoeffe 
sur sa teste ni ua mouchoir sur ses dpaules, ce qu’on 
remarqaa comme le comble de son impudence. Tous 
les ^vesques baisserent les yeux en gd'missant pour ne 
pas \ oir ce dangereux objCt de p^ch 4 , hors Nonne, tris- 
hamt evesqued’H^hople, qui la regarda avec une atten- 
tion qui fit peine aux autres ’’ However, this bishop 
immediately began crving a great deal, and reassured 
his bre»'hren, and a sermon which he preached led to 
the con , ersion of the actress. <Xillemont, Mdm. d'HisU 
Ezctes tome xii pp 3^8-380. See, too, on women, 
“unae’- pretence ot religion,” attiring themselves as 
men, Sozomen, ui, 14 ) v 


In the first place, religion gradually 
assumed a very^ sombre hue. The busi- 
ness of the saint was to eradicate a 
natural appetite, to attain a condition 
which was emphatically abnormal. The 
depravity of human nature, especially 
the essential evil of the body, was felt 
with a degree of intensity that could never 
have been attained by moralists who were 
occupied mainly with transient or excep- 
tional vices, such as envy, anger, or 
cruelty. And, in addition to the extreme 
inveteracy of the appetite which it was 
desired to eradicate, it should be remem- 
bered that a somewhat luxurious and in- 
dulgent life, even when that indulgence 
is not itself distinctly evil, even when it 
has a tendency to mollify the character, 
has naturally the effect of strengthening 
the animal passions, and is, therefore, 
directly opposed to the ascetic ideal. The 
consequence of this was, first of all, a 
very deep sense of the habitual and innate 
depravity of human nature ; and, in the 
next place, a very strong association of 
the idea of pleasure with that of vice. All 
this necessarily flowed from the supreme 
value placed upon virginity. The tone of 
calm and joyousness that characterises 
Greek philosophy, the almost complete ab- 
sence of all sense of struggle ana innate 
sin that it displays, is probably in a very 
large degree to be ascribed to the fact that, 
in the department of morals we are con- 
sidering, Greek moralists made no serious 
efforts to improve our nature, and Greek 
public opinion acquiesced without scandal 
in an almost boundless indulgence of illicit 
pleasures. 

But while the great prominence at this 
time given to the conflicts of the ascetic 
life threw a dark shade upon the popular 
estimate of human nature, it contributed. 
I think, verj" largely to sustain and deepen 
that strong conviction of the freedom of 
the human will which the Catholic Church 
has always so strenuously upheld ; for 
there is probably no other form of moral 
conflict in which men are so habitually and 
so keenly sensible of that distinction be- 
tween our will and our desires, upon the 
reality of which all moral freedom ulti- 
mately depends. It had also, I imagine, 
another result, which it is difficult to 
i describe with the same precision. What 
may be called a stronpf animal nature— a 
nature, that is, in which the passions are 
in vigorous, and at the same time healthy, 
action — ^is tlmt in which we should most 
naturally expect to find several moral 
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qualities. Good humour, frankness, gener- 
osity, active courage, sanguine energy, 
buoyancy of temper, are the usual and 
appropriate accompaniments of a vigorous 
animal temperament, and they are much 
more rarely found either in natures that 
are essentially feeble and effeminate, or 
in natures which have been artificially 
emasculated by penances, distorted from 
their original tendency, and habitually 
held under severe control The ideal 
type of Catholicism being, on account of 
the supreme value placed upon virginity, 
of the latter kind, the qualities I have 
mentioned have always ranked very low 
in the Catholic conceptions of excellence, 
and the steady tendency of Protestant 
and industrial civilisation has been to 
elevate them. 

I do not know whether the reader will 
regard these speculations — which I ad- 
\ ance with some diffidence — as far-fetched 
and fanciful. Our knowledge of the 
physical antecedents of different moral 
qualities is so scanty that it is difficult 
to speak on these matters with much 
confidence ; but few persons, I think, can 
have failed to observe that the physical 
temperaments I have described differ, not 
simply in the one great fact of the in- 
tensity of the animal passions, but also 
in the aptitude of each to produce a dis- 
tinct moral type, or, in other words, in 
the harmony of each with several qualities, 
both good and evil. A doctrine, there- 
fore, which connects one of these two 
temperaments indissolubly with the moral 
ideal affects the appreciation of a large 
number of moral qualities. But what- 
ever may be thought of the moral results 
springing from the physical temperament 
which asceticism produced, there can be 
little controversy as to the effects spring- 
ing from the condition of life which it 
enjoined. ^ Severance from the interests 
and affections of all around him was the 
chief object of the anchorite, and the first 
consequence of the prominence of asceti- 
cism was a profound discredit thrown 
upon the domestic virtues. 

The extent to which this discredit was 
carried, the intense hardness of heart and 
ingratitude manifested by the saints to- 
w^'ards those who were bound to them by 
the closest of earthly ties, is known to 
few^ who have not studied the original 
literature on the subject. These things 
are commonly thrown into the shade by 
those modern sentimentalists w-ffio delight 
in idealising the devotees of the past. To 


break by his ingratitude the heart of the 
mother who had borne him, to persuade 
the wife who adored him that it was her 
duty to separate from him for ever, to 
abandon his children, uncared for and 
beggars, to the mercies of the world, was 
regarded by the true hermit as the most 
acceptable offering he could make to his 
God. His business was to save his own 
soul. The serenity of his devotion would be 
impaired by the discharge of the simplest 
duties to his family. Evagrius, when a 
hermit in the desert, received, after a 
long interval, letters from his father and 
mother. He could not bear that the 
equable tenour of his thoughts should be 
disturbed by the recollection of those who 
loved him, so he cast the letters unread 
into the fire.* A man named Mutius, 
accompanied by his only child, a little 
boy of eight years old, abandoned his 
possessions and demanded admission 
into a monastery. The monks received 
him, but they proceeded to discipline his 
heart. “He had already forgotten that 
he was rich ; he must next be taught to 
forget that he was a father.”® His little 
child was separated from him, clothed in 
dirty rags, subjected to every form of 
gross and wanton hardship, beaten, 
spurned, and ill-treated. Day after day 
the father was compelled to look upon 
his boy w^asting away with sorrow, his 
once happy countenance for ever stained 
with tears, distorted by sobs of anguish. 
But yet, says the admiring biographer, 
“though he saw this day by day, such 
was his love for Christ, and for the virtue 
of obedience, that the father’s heart was 
rigid and unmoved. He thought little of 
the tears of his child. He was anxious 
onljr for his own humility and perfection 
in virtue.” 3 At last the abbot told him to 
take his child and throw it into the river. 


* Tillemont, tome x pp 3^6, 377. Apart from 

family affections, there are some curious instances 
recorded of the anxiety of the saints to avoid distrac- 
tions One monk used to cover his face when he went 
into his garden, lest the sig^ht of the trees should 
disturb his mind. Semorttm ) St. Arsenius 

could not bear the rustling of the reeds {thtd ) ; and a 
saint named Boniface struck dead a man who went 
about with an ape and a cymbal, because he had 
(apparentl> quite unintentionalK ) disturbed him at his 
prayers. (St Greg Dial i. 9,) 

* “ Quemadmodum se jam divitem non esse sciebat, 
ita etiam patrem se esse nesciret.” (Cassian, De 
CoBfiohorum Instituits, iv 27.) 

3 “Cumque tahter infans sub oculis ejus per dies 
singulos ageretur, pro amore mhilominus Chnsti et 
obe^entias virtute, rigida semper atque immobiha 
patm viscera permanserunt parum cogitans de 
lacrimus ejus, sed de propria humiliate ac perfectione 
solUcitus.*'* Ubtd,) 
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He proceec!ed vdtliout a murmur or ap- 
parent pa’^-g, ic obey, and it was only at 
the last mo'r.ent that the monks inter- 
posed, anJ G i the very brink of the river 
saved the ch'ld. Mutius afterwards rose 
to a h'gh position among the ascetics, 
and was justly regarded as having dis- 
played in great perfection the temper of 
a sa.ntd An inhabitant of Thebes once 
came to die abbot Sisoes and asked to be 
made a monk. The abbot asked if he 
had anyone belonging to him. He an- 
swered," son.” “Take your son,” 
rejoined the old man, “and throw him 
into the river, and then you may become 
a monk.” The father hastened to fulfil 
the command, and the deed was almost 
consummated when a messenger sent by 
Sisoes revoked the order.* 

Sometimes the same lesson was taught 
under the form of a miracle. A man had 
once deserted his three children to become 
a monk. Three years after he determined 
to bring them into the monastery, but, 
on returning to his home, found that the 
two eldest had died during his absence. 
He came to his abbot, bearing in his 
arms his youngest child, who was still 
little more than an infant. The abbot 
turned to him and *^said, “ Do you love 
this child ? ” The father answered, “Yes.” 
Again the abbot said, “Do you love it 
dearly?” The father answered as be- 
fore. “Then take the child,” said the 
abbot, “ and throw it into the fire upon 
yonder hearth.” The father did as he 
was commanded, and the child remained 
unharmed amid the flames.^ But it was 
especially in their dealings with their 
female relations that this aspect of the 
monastic character was vividly displayed. 
In this case the motive was not simply to 
mortify family affections — it was also to 
^uard against the possible danger result- 
ing from the presence of a woman. The 
fine flower of that saintly purity might 
have been disturbed by the sight of a 
mother’s or a sister’s face. The ideal of 
one age appears sometimes too grotesque 
for the caricature of another; and it is 
curious to observe how pale and weak is 
the picture which Moliere drew of the 
affected prudery of Tartufe,^ when com- 

'f Cassian* De Ceetiohiorum Insitiuim iv. *7, 
a BoilarwJists, July 6 ; Ver&a Semorttm, *iv. 

3 Verca SentoT^m^ xiv. 

4 Tar.T£J3?b iiiyani un mtmeh^ir de sa poche). 

Ah, soon Dieu, je vous prie, 

Avant qu« de parlet, preoeas-mdi ce mouchoir. 

Dorink. 

CocacEumt I " 


pared with the narratives that are gravely 
propounded in the Lives of the Saints. 
When the abbot Sisoes had become a 
very old, feeble, and decrepit man, his 
disciples exhorted him to leave the desert 
for an inhabited country. Sisoes seemed 
to yield ; but he stipulated, as a necessaiy 
condition, that in his new abode he should 
never be compelled to encounter the peril 
and perturbation of looking on a woman’s 
face. To such a nature, of course, the 
desert alone was suitable,^ and the •old 
man was suffered to die in peace.* A 
monk was once travelling with his mother 
—in itself a most unusual circumstance 
— and, having arrived at a bridgeless 
stream, it became necessary for him to 
carry her across. To^ her surprise, he 
began carefully wrapping up his hands 
in cloths ; and upon her asking the 
reason, he explained that he was alarmed 
lest he should be unfortunate enough to 
touch her, and thereby disturb the equili- 
brium of his nature.* The sister of St, 
John of Calama loved him dearly, and 
earnestly implored him that she might 
look upon his face once more before she 
died. On his persistent refusal, she 
declared that she would make a pilgrim- 
age to him in the desert. The alarmed 
and perplexed saint at last wrote to her, 
promising to visit her if she would engage 
to relinquish her design. He went to her 
in disguise, received a cup of water from 
her hands, and came away without being 
discovered. She wrote to him, reproach- 
ing him with not having fulfilled - his 
promise. He answered her that he had 
indeed visited her, that “by the mercy of 
Jesus Christ he had not been repgnised,” 
and that she must never see him again.3 
The mother of St. Theodorus came armed 
with letters from the bishops to see her 
son, but he implored ^ his abbot, St. 
Pachomius, to permit him to decline the 
interview ; and, finding all her efforts in 
vain, the poor woman retired into a con- 
vent, together with her daughter, who 
had made a similar expedition with 

Tartufe. ^ , 

Couvrez ce sein que je ne eauroui vow; 

Par de pareils objet® des 4mes sont blcssees, 

Et cela fait venir de coupables pens^es 

-^Tariu/ef ill scene a. 

* BoUandists, July 6. 

a Ver^a SenUrmn. iv. The poor woman, being: 
startled and perplexed at the proceedings 
said ; ** Quio sic operuisti manus tuas, fill? Hie autem 
dixit s Quia corpus mulieris ignis est, et ex eo ipso quo 
te cotttiogebam veniebat commemoratio aliarum 
fetninarum in animo.” „ 

3 Ti^emoot, Mim, efe EegUs. tome x. pp. 444, 

445 * 
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similar results.* The mother of St. 
Marcus persuaded his abbot to command 
the saint to go out to her. Placed in a 
dilemma between the sin of disobedience 
and the perils of seeing his mother, St. 
Marcus extricated himself by an ingenious 
device. He went to his mother with his 
face disguised and his eyes shut. The 
mother did not recognise her son. The 
son did not see his mother.* The sister 
of St. Pior in like manner induced the 
abbot of that saint to command him to 
admit her to his presence. The command 
was obeyed, but St. Pior resolutely kept 
his eyes shut during the interview.^ St, 
Poemen and his six brothers had all 
deserted their mother to cultivate the 
perfections of an ascetic life. But ingrati- 
tude can seldom quench the love of a 
mother’s heart,_ and the old woman, now 
bent by infirmities, went alone into the 
Egyptian desert to see once more the 
children she so dearly loved. She caught 
sight of them as they were about to leave 
their cell for the church, but they imme- 
diately ran back into the cell, and, before 
her tottering steps could reach it, one of 
her sons rushed forward and closed the 
door in her face. She remained outside 
weeping bitterly, St. Poemen then, 
coming to^ the door, but without open- 
ing it, said : “ Why do you, who are 
already stricken with age, pour forth 
such cries and lamentations ? ” But 
she, recognising the voice of her son, 
answered : “ It is because I long to see 
you, my sons. What harm could it do 
you that I should see you? Am I not 
your mother ? did I not give you suck ? 
I am now an old and wrinkled woman, 
and my heart is troubled at the sound of 
your voices.”-* The saintly brothers, 

* Vti* S. Pachomtus, cb. xxx!*; Se 7 tior}tm. 

® Verha Semorum, xiv, 

3 Pailadms, Hisi Laus. cap, Ixxxvii 

* BoUandjsts. June 6. I avaU myself again of tbe 

version of Tillemont: “Lorsque S. Pemen demeuroit 
en Egypte avec ses fr^res, leur m^re, qui avoit un 
extr^ime d^sir de les voir, venoit souvent au Ueu oh ils 
estoient, sans pouvoir jamais avoir cette satisfaction. 
Une fois enfin elle pnt si bien non temps qu'elle les 
rencontra qui alloient h T^glise, mais dhs qu'ils la virent 
ils s*en retourn^rent en baste dans Jeur cellule et fer- 
mferent la porte sur eux. Elle les suivit, et trouvant la 
porte, elle les appeloit avec des larmes et des cris 
capables de les toucher de compassion ...Pemen s’y 
leva et s'y en alia, et I’entendant pleurer *1 luy dit, 
tenant toujours la porte fermde* * Pourquoi vous lassez- 
vous inutilement h pleurer et crier ? N’5tes-vous pas 
ddja assez abattue par la vieillesse? * Ells reconnut la 
voix de Pemen, et s*efForqant encore davantage, elle 
s'ectia, mes enfans, c'est que je voudrais bien vous 

voir: et quel mal y a-t-il que je vous voie? Ne suis-je 
pas votre m^re, et ne vous ai-je pas nourri du lait de 
mes mammelles? Je suis d^jd toute pleine de rides, et 
iorsqueje vous ay entendu, rextrSme eavie que j'ay de 


however, refused to open their door. 
They told their mother that she would 
see them after death ; and the biographer 
sajs she at last went away contented 
With the prospect. St, Simeon Stylites, 
in this as in other respects, stands in the 
first line. He had been passionately 
loved by his parents, and, if we may 
believe "his eulogist and biographer, he 
began his saintly career by breaking the 
heart of his father, who died of grief at 
his flight. His mother, however, lingered 
on. Twenty-seven years after his dis- 
appearance, at a period when his austeri- 
ties had made him famous, she heard for 
the first time where he was, and hastened 
to visit him. But all her labour was in 
vain. No woman was admitted within 
the precincts of his dwelling, and he 
refused to permit her even to look upon 
his face. Her entreaties and tears were 
mingled with words of bitter and eloquent 
reproach.* My son,” she is represented 
as having said, “why have you done 
this ? I bore you in my womb, and you 
have wrung my soul with grief. I gave 
you milk from my breast, you have filled 
my eyes with tears. For the kisses I 
gave you, you have given me the anguish 
of a broken heart ; for all that I have 
done and suffered for you, you have 
repaid me by the most cruel wrongs,” 
At last the saint sent a message to tell 
her that she would soon see him. Three 
days and three nights she had wept and 
entreated in vain, and now, exhausted 
with grief and age and privation, she 
sank feebly to the ground and breathed 
her last sigh before that inhospitable 
door. Then for the first time the saint, 
accompanied by his followers, came out. 
He shed some pious tears over the corpse 
of his murdered mother, and offered up 
a prayer consigning her soul to heaven. 
Perhaps it was but fancy, perhaps life 
was not yet wholly extinct, perhaps the 
story is but the invention of the bio- 
grapher ; but a faint motion — which 
appears to have been regarded as mira- 
culous — is said to have passed over her 
prostrate form. Simeon once more com- 
mended her soul to heaven, and then, 

vous voir m’a tenement 6mue que je suis presque 
tomble en d«^faillance.’” {Mimotr-es de PHtsi, EccUs* 
tome XV. pp 157, 158.) 

\ Tbe orj^nal is much more eloquent than my trans- 
lation.^ ** Fili, quare hoc fecisti ? Pro utero quo te 
portavi, satiasti me luctu, pro lactatione qua te lactavi 
aedisti mihi lacrymas* pro osculo quo te osculata sum» 
dedisti mihi amaras cordis angfustias ; pro dolore et 
iabore quern passa sum, imposuisti mihi sasvissimas 
plag-as.^’ StmemiSf in Rosweyde.) 
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amid the admiring murmurs of his 
disciples, the saintly matricide returned 
to his de\ otions. 

The giarlng mendacity that character- 
ises the Lives of the Catholic Saints, 
probably to a greater extent than any 
other important branch of existing litera- 
ture, makes it not unreasonable to hope 
that many of the foregoing anecdotes 
represent much less events that actually 
took place than ideal pictures generatea 
by the enthusiasm or the chroniclers. 
They are not, however, on that account 
the less significant of the moral con- 
ceptions which the ascetic period had 
created. The ablest men in the Christian 
community vied with one another in 
inculcating as the highest form of duty 
the abandonment of social ties and the 
mortification of domestic affections. A 
few faint restrictions were indeed occa- 
sionally made. Much — on which I shall 
hereafter touch— -was written on the 
liberty of husbands and wives deserting 
one another ; and something was written 
on the cases of children forsaking or 
abandoning their parents. At first, those 
who, when children, were devoted to the 
monasteries by their parents, without 
their own consent, were permitted, when 
of mature age, to return to the world ; 
and this liberty was taken from them for 
the first time by the fourth Council of 
Toledo, in a.d. 633.* The Council of 
Gangia condemned the heretic Eustathius 
for teaching that children might, through 
religious motives, forsake their parents, 
and St. Basil wrote in the same strain 
but cases of this kind of rebellion against 
parental authority were continually re- 
counted with admiration in the Lives of 
the Saints, applauded by some of the 
leading Fathers, and virtually sanctioned 
by a law of Justinian, which deprived 
parents of the power of either restraining 
their children from entering monasteries, 
or disinheriting them if they had done so 
without their consent.^ St. Chrysostom 
relates "with enthusiasm the case of a 
young man who had been designed by 
his father for the army, and who was 
lured away to a monastery.^ The elo- 
quence of St. Ambrose is said to have 
been so seductive that mothers were 
accustomed to shut up their daughters 
to guard them against his fascinations.s 

* Biitgham, AnUquiitesy book v«. ch. fii. » Ibid* 

3 Bid 

4 Miiman’s Early Chnsdiamiy (e 4 . 1867), vol. m. 

p % Ihd^ voL iu. p. 9 ^ 


The position of affectionate parents was 
at this time extremely painful. The 
touching language is still preserved in 
which the mother of Chrysostom — who 
had a distinguished part in the conversion 
of her son — implored him, if he thought 
it his duty to fiy to the desert life, at 
least to postpone the act till she had died ' 
St. Ambrose devoted a chapter to proving 
that, while those are worthy of com- 
mendation who enter the monasteries 
with the approbation, those are still rnore 
worthy of praise who do so against the 
wishes, of their parents ; and he pro- 
ceeded to show how small were the 
penalties the latter could inflict when 
compared with the blessings asceticism 
could bestow.® Even before the law of 
Justinian, the invectives of the clergy 
were directed against those who en- 
deavoured to prevent their children flying 
to the desert. St. Chrysostom explained 
to them that they would certainly be 
damned. 3 St. Ambrose showed that, even 
in this world, they might not be un- 
punished. A girl, he tells us, had 
resolved to enter into a convent, and as 
her relations were expostulating with her 
on her intention, one of those present 
tried to move her by the memory of her 
dead father, asking whether, if he were 
still alive, he would have suffered her 
to remain unmarried. “Perliaps,” she 
calmly answered, “ it was for this very 
purpose he died, that he should not 
throw any obstacle in my way.” Her 
words were more than an answer; they 
were an oracle. The indiscreet questioner 
almost immediately died, and the rela- 
tions, shocked by the manifest providence, 
desisted from their opposition, and even 
implored the young saint to accomplish 
her design.* St. Jerome tells with rap- 
turous enthusiasm of a little girl, named 
Asella, who, when only twelve years old, 
devoted herself to the religious life and 
refused to look on the face of any man, 
and whose knees, by constant prayer, 
became at last like those of a camel. s A 
famous widow, named Paula, upon the 
death of her husband, deserted her family, 
listened with dry eyes ” to her children, 
who were imploring her to stay, fled to 
the society of the monks at Jerusalem, 
made it her desire that “ she might die a 
beggar, and leave not one piece of money 

* Milman's Early Chrtsiiamiy^ vol. ui. p. X20. 

** De Virjgtnibus, i. tu 

3 See Mxlman’s Early Chrisiianiiyt vol iii. p. lai. 

4 Ue Vifginibust i, i*. S Epist, xmv. 
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to her son,” and, having dissipated the 
whole of her fortune in charities, be- 
queathed to her children only the embar- 
rassment of her debts.* It was carefully 
inculcated that all money given or 
bequeathed to the poor, or to the monks, 
produced spiritual benefit to the donors 
or testators, but that no spiritual benefit 
sprang from money bestowed upon rela- 
tions ; and the more pious minds recoiled 
from disposing of their property in a 
manner that would not redound to the 
advantage of their souls. Sometimes 
parents made it a dying request to their 
children that they would preserve none of 
their property, but would bestow it all 
among the poor.* It was one of the 
most honourable incidents of the life of 
St. Augustine that he, like Aurelius, 
Bishop of Carthage, refused to receive 
legacies or donations which unjustly 
spoliated the relatives of the benefactor.3 
Usually, however, to outrage the affections 
of the nearest and dearest relations was 
not only regarded as innocent, but pro- 
posed as the highest vii tue. “A young 
man,” it was acutely said, “who has 
learnt to despise a mother’s grief, will 
easily bear any other labour that is 
imposed upon him.”* St Jerome, when 
exhorting Heliodorus to desert his family 
and become a hermit, expatiated with a 
fond minuteness on every jform of natural 
affection he desired him to violate, 
“Though your little nephew twine his 
arms around your neck ; though your 
mother, with dishevelled haii and tearing 
her robe asunder, point to the breast 
with which she suckled you ; though 
your father fall down on the threshold 

* St. Jerome describes the scene at her departure 
with admiring” eloquence: “Descendit ad portum 
fratre, cognatis, afnnibus et quod majus est liberis 
prosequentibus, et clemenussimam matrem pietate 
vincere cupientibus. Jam carbasa tendebantur, et 
remorum ductu navis in altum protrahebatur. Parvus 
Toxotius supphces manus tendebat in littore, RufHna 
jam nubilis ut suas exjjectaret nuptias tacens fletibus 
obsecrabat. Et tamen iUa siccos tendebat ad coelum 
oculos, p'ctatem in filios pietate in Deum superans. 
Nesciebat se matrem ut Christi probaret ancillam ’’ 
{Ep cviii.) In another place he says of her: ** Testis 
est Jesus, ne unum quidein nummum ab ea filiae 
derelictura sed, ut ante jam dixi, derelictum magnum 
ass alienum ” {Ibid ) And again : “ Vis, lector, ejus I 
breviter scire virtutes? Omnes suos pauperes, 
pauperior ipsa dimisit” {Ibid ) 

a See Chastel, Eiudes kistortques mr la Charitb^ 
p 231. The parents of St. Gregory Nazianzen had 
made this request, which was faithtully observed. 

3 Chastel, p. 232. 

4 See a characteristic passage from the Lt/e of St» 
EulffenituSf quoted by Dean Miiman. Facile potest 
juvents tolerare quemcunque imposuerit lahorem qui 
•potent maternum jam despicere dolorem." {Htst, 0/ 
Eatin Cknsiiamtyf vol li p, 8a.) 


before you, pass on over your father’s 
body. Fly with tearless eyes to the 
banner of the cross. In this matter 

cruelty is the only piety Your widowed 

sister may throw her gentle arms around 

you Your father may implore you to 

wait but a short time to bury those near 
to you, who will soon be no more ; your 
weeping mother may recall your childish 
days, and may point to her shrunken 
breast and to her wrinkled brow. Those 
around >ou may tell you that all the 
household rests upon you Such chains as 
these, the love of God and the fear of hell 
can easily break. You say that Scripture 
orders you to obey your parents, but he 
who loves them more than Christ loses 
his soul. The enemy brandishes a sword 
to slay me. Shall I think of a mother’s 
tears?”* 

The sentiment manifested in these cases 
continued to be displayed in later ages. 
Thus, St. Gregory the Great assures us 
that a certain young boy, though he had 
enrolled himself as a monk, was unable 
to repress his love for his parents, and 
one night stole out secretly to visit them. 
But the judgment of God soon marked 
the enormity of the offence. On coming 
back to the monastery, he died that very 
day, and when he was buried the earth 
refused to receive so heinous a criminal. 
His body was repeatedly thrown up from 
the grave, and it was only suffered to rest 
in peace when St. Benedict had laid the 
sacrament upon its breast.® One nun 
revealed, it is said, after death, that she 
had been condemned for three days to 
the fires of purgatory, because she had 
loved her mother too much.3 Of another 
saint it is recorded that his benevolence 
was such that he was never known to be 
hard^ or inhuman to anyone except his 
relations,* St. Romuald, the founder of 
the Camaldolites, counted his father 
among his spiritual children, and on one 
occasion punished him by flagellation. s 
The first nun whom St. Francis of Assisi 
enrolled was a beautiful girl of Assisi 
named Clara Scifi, with whom he had 
for some time carried on a clandestine 
correspondence, and whose flight from 
her father’s home he both counselled and 

* Ep xiv. {Ad HeliodorttrnS 
8 St Greg Dud, 11. 24. 

3 Bollandists, May 3 (vol. vu, p. 561). 

4 “Hospiubus omni loco ac tempore hberalissimus 
fuit Sohs^ consanguineis durus erat et inhumanus, 
tamquam ignotos illos respicieas.” (BoUaadists, 
May 29 .) 

5 See Helyot, Did, des Ordres religieux^ art, 
•* Camfli)dules.’' 
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planned.* As the first enthusiasm of 
asceticism died away, what was lost in 
influence by the father was gained by 
the priest. "The confessional made this 
personage the confidant in the most 
delicate secrets of domestic life. The 
supremacy of authority, of sympathy, 
and sometimes even of affection, passed 
away beyond the domestic circle, and, by 
establishing an absolute authority over 
the most secret thoughts and feelings of 
nervous and credulous women, the priests 
laid the foundation of the empire of the 
world. 

The picture I have drawn of the inroads 
made in the first period of asceticism 
upon the domestic affections tells, I 
think, its own story, and I shall only add 
a very few words of comment. That it 
is necessary for many men who are 
pursuing a truly heroic course^ to break 
loose from the trammels which those 
about them would cast over their actions 
or their opinions, and that this severance 
often constitutes at once one of the 
noblest and one of the most painful 
incidents in their career, are unquestion- 
able truths ; but the examples of such 
occasional and exceptional sacrifices, 
endured for some great unselfish end, 
cannot be compared with the conduct of 
those who regarded the mortification of 
domestic love as in itself a form of virtue, 
and whose ends were mainly or exclusively 
selfish. The sufferings endured by the 
ascetic who fled from his relations were 
often, no doubt, very great. Many anec- 
dotes remain to show that warm and 
affectionate hearts sometimes beat under 
the cold exterior of the monk and St. 
Jerome, in one of hxs letters, remarked, 
wdth much complacency and congratula- 
tion, that the very bitterest pang of 
captivity is simply this irrevocable separa- 
tion which the superstition he preached 
induced multitudes to inflict upon them- 
selves. But if, putting aside the intrinsic 
excellence of an act, we attempt to esti- 
mate the nobility of the agent, we must 

» See the charming: sketch in the Life of SU Fretncta, 
by Hase. 

^ The leg^end of St. Scbolastica* the sister of St 
Benedict has been often quoted. He bad visited her, 
and was about to leave in the evening, when she im* 
plored him to stay. He refused, and she then prayed 
to God, who sent so violent a tempest that the saint 
was unable to depart (St Greg, Died* ii. 33.) Cassian 
speaks of a mo^ who thought it his duty never to 
see his mother, but who laboured for a whole year to 
a debt che had incurred, ifkmob* Insi. v, 38.) 

t Temme mentions the strong natural affection of 
Paula, though she considered it a virtue to mozl^ it 
cviiL) q 


consider not only the cost of vriiat he did, 
but also the motive which induced him to 
do it. It is this last consideration which 
renders it impossible for us to place the 
heroism of the ascetic on the same level 
with that of the great patriots of Greece 
or Rome. A man may be as truly selfish 
about the next world as about this. 
Where an overpowering dread of future 
torments, or an intense realisation of 
future happiness, is the leading motive 
of action, the theological virtue of failh 
may be present, but the ennobling quality 
of disinterestedness is assuredly absent. 
In our day, "when pictures of rewards and 
punishments beyond the grave act but 
feebly upon the imagination, a religious 
motive is commonly an unselfish motive ; 
but it has not always been so, and it was 
undoubtedly not so in the first period of 
asceticism. The terrors of a future 
judgment drove the monk into the 
desert, and the whole tenour of the ascetic 
life, while isolating him from human 
sympathies, fostered an intense, though 
it may be termed a religious, selfishness. 

The effect of the mortification of the 
domestic affections upon the general 
character was probably very pernicious. 
The family circle is the appointed sphere, 
not only for the performance of manifest 
duties, but also for the cultivation of the 
affections ; and the extreme ferocity which 
so often characterised the ascetic was the 
natural consequence of the discipline he 
imposed upon himself. Severed from all 
other ties, the monks clung with a 
desperate tenacity to their opinions and 
to their Church, and hated those who 
dissented from them with all the intensity 
of men whose whole lives were concen- 
trated on a single subject, whose 
ignorance and bigotry prevented them 
from conceiving the possibility of any 
good thing in opposition to themselves, 
and who had made it a main object of 
their discipline to eradicate all natural 
sympathies and affections. We may 
reasonably attribute to the fierce bio- 
grapher the words of burning hatred of 
all heretics which St. Athanasius puts in 
the mouth of the dying patriarch of the 
hermits;* but ecclesiastical history, and 
especially the writings of the later pSLgSLtis, 
abundantly prove that the sentiment was 
a p^eneraJ one. To the Christian bishops 
it is mainly due that the wide and general, 

? Li/e ^0/ Antony* Se®, too, the sentJmeats oi St, 
Fachomtue, capi. xxvii, 
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though not perfect, recognition of reli- 
gious liberty in the Roman legislation 
was replaced by laws of the most minute 
and stringent intolerance. To the monks, 
acting as the executive of an omnipresent, 
intolerant,^ and aggressive clergy, is due 
an adnjinistrative change, perhaps even 
more important than the legislative 
change that had preceded it. The 
system of conniving at, neglecting, or 
despising forms of worship that were 
formally prohibited, which had been so 
largely practised by the sceptical pagans, 
and under the lax police system of the 
Empire,^ and which is so important a fact 
in the history of the rise of Christianity, 
was absolutely destroyed. Wandering m 
bands through the country, the monks 
were accustomed to burn the temples, to 
break the idols, to overthrow the altars, 
to engage in fierce conflicts with the 
peasants, who often defended with 
desperate courage the shrines of their 
gods. It would be impossible to con- 
ceive men more^ fitted for the task. 
Their fierce fanaticism, their persuasion 
that every idol was tenanted by a literal 
daemon, and their belief that death 
incurred in this iconoclastic crusade was 
a form of martyrdom, made them care- 
less of all consequences to themselves, 
while the reverence that attached to their 
profession rendered it scarcely possible 
for the civil power to arrest them. Men 
who had learnt to look with indifference 
on the tears of a broken-hearted mother, 
and whose ideal was indissolubly con- 
nected with the degradation of the body, 
were but little likely to be moved either 
by the pathos of old associations, and of 
reverent, though mistaken, worship, or 
by the grandeur of the Serapeum, or 
of the noble statues of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. Sometimes the civil power 
ordered the reconstruction of Jewish 
synagogues or heretical churches which 
had been illegally destroyed ; but the 
doctrine was early maintained that such 
a reconstruction was a deadly sin. Under 
Julian some Christians suffered martyr- 
dom sooner than be parties to it ; and St. 
Ambrose from the pulpit of Milan, and 
Simeon Sty iites from his desert pillar, 
united in denouncing^ Theodosius, who 
had been guilty of issuing this command. 

Another very important moral result to 
which asceticism largely contributed was 
the dej^ression and^ sometimes almost the 
extinction of the civic virtues. A candid 
examination will shov^: that the Christian 


civilisations have been as inferior to the < 
pagan ones in civic and intellectual virtues 
as they have been superior to them in the 
virtues of humanity and of chastity. We 
have already seen that one remarkable 
feature of the intellectual movement that 
preceded Christianity was the gradual 
decadence of patriotism. In the early 
days both of Greece and Rome, the first 
duty enforced was that of a man to his 
country. This was the rudimentary or 
cardinal virtue of the moral type. It 
gave the tone to the whole system of 
ethics, and different moral qualities were 
valued chiefly in proportion to their 
tendency to form illustrious citizens. The 
destruction of this spirit in the Roman 
Empire was due, as we have seen, to two 
causes — one of them being political, and 
the other intellectual. The political cause 
was the amalgamation of the different 
nations in one great despotism, which 
gave indeed an ample field for personal 
and intellectual freedom, but extinguished 
the sentiment of nationality and closed 
almost every sphere of political activity. 
The intellectual cause, which was by^ no 
means unconnected ^ with the political 
one, was the growing ascendency of 
Oriental philosophies, which dethroned 
the active Stoicism of the early Empire, 
and placed its ideal of excellence in 
contemplative virtues and in elaborate 
purifications. By this decline of the 
patriotic sentiment the progress of the 
new faith was greatly aided. In all 
matters of religion the opinions of men 
are governed much more by their 
sympathies than by their judgments ; 
and it rarely or never Happens that a 
religion which is opposed to a strong 
national sentiment, as Christianity was 
in Judea, as Catholicism and Episcopalian 
Protestantism have been in Scotland, and 
as Anglicanism is even now in Ireland, 
can win the acceptance of the people. 

The relations of Christianity to the 
sentiment of patriotism were from the 
first very unfortunate. While the Chris- 
tians were, forobvious reasons, completely 
separated from the nation^ spirit of 
Judea, they found themselves equally at 
variance with the lingering remnants of 
Roman patriotism. Rome was to them 
the power of Antichrist, and its over- 
throw the necessary prelude to the 
millennial reign. They formed an illegal 
organisation, directly opposed to the 
genius of the Empire, anticipating its 
speedy destruction, looking back with 
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something’ more than despondency to the 
fate of the heroes who adorned its past, 
and refusing resolutely to participate in 
those national spectacles which were the 
symbols and the expressions of patriotic 
feeling. Though scrupulously averse to 
aii rebellion, they rarely concealed their 
sentiments, and the whole tendency of 
their teaching was to withdraw men as 
far as possible both from the functions 
and the enthusiasm of public life. It was 
at once their confession and their boast, 
tnat no interests were more indifferent to 
them than those of their country.* They 
regarded the lawfulness of taking arms 
as very questionable, and all those proud 
and aspiring qualities that constitute the 
distinctive beauty of the soldier’s character 
as emphatically unchristian. Their home 
and theii interests were in another world, 
and, provided only they were unmolested 
in their worship, they avowed with frank- 
ness, long after the Empire had become 
Christian, that it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to them under what rule they lived.® 
Asceticism, drawing all the enthusiasm 
of Christendom to the desert life, and 
elevating as an ideal the extreme and 
absolute abnegation of all patriotism,^ 
formed the culmination of the movement, 
and was undoubtedly one cause of the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. 

* “Nec uUa res alicna magis quam publica ** (Ter- 
tull'an, Afol ca xxxvm ) 

® “Quid interest sub cujus imperio vivat homo 
monturus, si illi qui imperant, ad impia et miqua non 
cogant (St Aug. Ctzf. Dei^ ^^17 ) 

3 St Jerome declares that “IMonachum in patria sua 
periectum esse non posse, perfectum autem esse nolle 
delipquere est ” {Ep xiv ) Dean Milman well sa>s of 
a later period* ** According to the monastic view of 
Cunstianity, the total abandonment of the world, with 
all its ties and dut.es, as well as its treasures, its enjoy- 
ments and objects of ambition, advanced rather than 
diminished the hopes of salvation ^ WHiy should they 
fight for a perishing world, from which it was better to 
be estranged It is singular, indeed, that while we 
have seen the Eastern monks turned into fierce undis- 
ciplined soldiers, perilling their own lives and shedding 
the blood of others without remorse, in assertion of 
some shadowy shade of orthodox expression, hardly 
an> where do we find them asserting their liberties or 
tfaeir religion with intrepid resistance. Hatred of heresy 
was a more stirring motive than the dread or the danger 
of Islamism. After the first defeats the Christian mind 
was still further prostrated by the common notion that 
ine invasion was a just and heaven-commissioned 
Visitation; . resistance a vain, almost an impious 
struggle to avert inevitable punishment.” (Milman’s 
Latzn Christianity^ vol, li. p, ao6 ) Compare Massil- 
lon s famous Discours au Re^meni de Caiinai : ** Ce 
qu'il y a ici de plus deplorable, c est que dans une vie 
rude et penible, dans aes emplois dont les devoirs pas- 
sent quelquetois la rigueur des cloftres lea plus austeres, 
vous soufirez toujours en vam pour Tautre vie . Dix 
ans de services oat plus usd votre corps qu’une vie 
eatidre de penitence . un seal jour deces soufirances, 
ccmsacrid au Seigneur, vous aurait peut-Stre valu un 
bonheurdterael.’* ** 


There are probably few subjects on 
which popular judgments are commonly 
more erroneous than upon the relations 
between positive religions and moral 
enthusiasm. Religions have, no doubt, 
a most real power of evoking a latent 
energy which, without their existence, 
would never have been called into action ; 
but their influence is on the whole 
probably more attractive than creative. 
They supply the channel in which moral 
enthusiasm flows, the banner under which 
it is enlisted, the mould in which it is 
cast, the ideal to which it tends. The 
first idea which the phrase “ a very good 
man ” would have suggested to an early 
Roman would probably have been that of 
great and distinguished patriotism, and 
the passion and interest of such a man in 
his country’s cause were in direct propor- 
tion to his moral elevation. Ascetic 
Christianity decisively diverted moral 
enthusiasm into another channel, and 
the civic virtues, in consequence, neces- 
sarily declined. The extinction of all 
public spirit, the base treachery and 
corruption pervading every department 
of the government, the cowardice of the 
army, the despicable frivolity of character 
that led the people of Treves, when fresh 
from their burning city, to call for 
theatres and circuses, and the people of 
Roman Carthage to plunge wildly into 
the excitement of the chariot races, on 
the very day when their city succumbed 
beneath the Vandal* — all these things 
co-existed with extraordinary displays of 
ascetic and of missionary ^devotion. The 
genius and the virtue that might have 
defended the Empire were engaged in 
fierce disputes about the Pelagian con- 
troversy, at the very time when Alaric 
was encircling Rome with his armies,® 
and there was no subtlety of theological 
metaphysics which did not kindle a 
deeper interest in the Christian leaders 
than the thfoes of their expiring country. 
The moral enthusiasm that in other days 
would have fired the armies of Rome 
with an invincible valour, impelled 
thousands to abandon their country and 
their homes, and consume the weary 
hours in a long routine of useless and 
horrible macerations. When the Goths 

* See a very striking passage in Salvlan, De Guhern* 
Dvo, hb vi 

» Chateaubriand very trulj says — ** qu*Orose et saint 
Augustin 6to»ent plus occupies du schisme de Pdlage 
que de la di&solation de TAfrique et des Gaules.” 
(Eiiides hpior, sixi^me discours, seconde partie.) The 
remark might certainly be extended much further. 
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had captured Rome, St Augustine, as 
we have seen, pointed with a just pride 
to the Christian Church, which remained 
an unviolated sanctuai*y during the 
horrors^ of the sack, as a proof that a 
new spirit of sanctity and of reverence 
had descended upon the world. The 
pagan, in his turn, pointed to what he 
deemed a not less significant fact — the 
golden statues of Valour and of Fortune 
were melted down to pay the ransom to 
the conquerors.* Many of the Christians 
contemplated with an indifference that 
almost amounted to complacency what 
they regarded as the predicted ruin of 
the city of the fallen ^ods.® When the 
Vandals swept over Africa, the Donatists, 
maddened by the persecution of the 
orthodox, received them with open arms, 
and contributed their share to that deadly 
blow.3 The immortal pass of Thermopylae 
was surrendered without a struggle to 
the Goths. A pagan writer accused the 
monks of having betrayed it.-* It is more 
probable that they had absorbed or 
diverted the heroism that in other days 
would have defended it. The conquest, 
at a later date, of Egypt, by the Moham- 
medans, was in a great measure due to 
an invitation from the persecuted Mono- 
physites.s ^ Subsequent^ religious wars 
have again and again exhibited the 
same phenomenon. The treachery of a 
religionist to his country no longer 
argued an absence of all moral feeling. 
It had become compatible with the 
deepest religious enthusiasm, and wdth 
all the courage of a martyr. 

It is somewhat difficult to form a just 
estimate of how far the attitude assumed 
by the Church towards the barbarian 
invaders has on the whole proved bene- 
ficial to mankind. The Empire, as we 
have seen, had long been, both morally 

Zosimus, Htst* V. 41. This was on the first 
occasion when Rome was menaced by Alaric 

® See Men vale's Conversion of ilus Northern Nations, 
pp. aoy-aio 

3 See Sismondi, Hist, de la Chute de V Empire 
romain, tome u jp. 230. ^ 

4 Eunapius There is no other authonty for the 
story of the treachery, which is not believed by Gibbon. 

5 Sismondi, Hut. de la Chide de V Empire romain, 
tomer. pp sa-54; Milman, of Latin Christiamiy, 
voL u. p 2x3 The Monophysites were gfreatly alBicted 
because, after the conquest, the Mohammedans tolerated 
the orthodox believers as well as themselves, and were 
unable to appreciate the distinction between them. In 
Gaul, the orthodox clergy favoured the invasions of the 
Franks, who, alone of the barbarian conquerors of 
GauI, were Catholics, and St. Aprunculus was obliged 
to fly, the Burgundians desiring to kill him on account 
of his suspected connivance w.th the invaders (Greg. 
Tur. ii. 23.) 


and politically, in a condition of manifest 
decline ; its fall, though it might have 
been retarded, could scarcely have been 
averted, and the new religion,^ even in 
its most superstitious form, while it did 
much to displace, did also much to elicit 
moral enthusiasm. It is impossible to 
deny that the Christian priesthood con- 
tributed very materially, both by their 
charity and by their arbitration, to miti- 
gate the calamities that accompanied the 
dissolution of the Empire;* and it is 
equally impossible to doubt that their 
political attitude greatly increased their 
power for good. Standing between the 
conflicting forces, almost indifferent to 
the issue, and notoriously exempt from 
the passions of the combat, they obtained 
with the conqueror, and used for the 
benefit of the conquered, a degree of 
influence they would never have possessed 
had they been regarded as Roman 
patriots. Their attitude, however, marked 
a complete, and, as it has proved, a per- 
manent, change in the position assigned 
to patriotism in the moral scale. It has 
occasionally happened in later times that 
churches have found it for their interest 
to appeal to this sentiment in their con- 
flict with opposing creeds, or that patriots 
have found the objects of churchmen in 
harmony with their own ; and in these 
cases a fusion of theological and patriotic 
feeling has taken place, in which each 
has intensified the other. Such has been 
the effect of the conflict between the 
Spaniards and the Moors, between the 
Poles and the Russians, between the 
Scotch Puritans and the English Epis- 
copalians, between the Irish Catholics 
and the English Protestants. But patriot- 
ism itself, as a duty, has never found any 
place in Christian ethics, and strong 
theological feeling has usually been 
directly hostile to its growth. Ecclesi- 
astics have, no doubt, taken a very large 
share in political affairs, but this has been 
in most cases solely with the object of 
wresting ^ them ^ into conformity with 
ecclesiastical designs ; and no other body 
of men have so uniformly sacrificed the 
interests of their country to the interests 
of their class. For the repugnance 

* Dear Milman says of the Church, treacherous 
to the interests of the Roman Empire, it was true to 
those of mankind *’ {Hut, of Ckrtsitaniiy, voL 111 p. 
48.) So Gibbon : “ If the decline of the Roman Empire 
was hastened by the conversion of Constantine, the 
victorious religion broke the violence of the fall and 
modified the ferocious temper of the conquerors ” (Ch, 
xxxviii.) » 
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between the theological and the patriotic 
spirit, three reasons may, I think, be 
assigned. The first is that tendency of 
strong religious feeling to divert the mind 
from all terrestrial cares and passions, of 
which the ascetic life was the extreme 
expression, but which has always, under 
difierent forms, been manifested in the 
Church. The second arises from the fact 
that each form of theological opinion 
embodies itself in a visible and organised 
church, with a government, interest, and 
policy of its own, and a frontier often 
intersecting ratherthan following national 
boundaries; and these churches attract 
to themselves the attachment and devo- 
tion that would naturally be bestowed 
upon the country and its rulers. The 
third reason is, that the saintly and the 
heroic characters, which represent the 
ideals of religion and of patriotism, are 
generically different ; for although they 
have no doubt many common elements of 
virtue, the distinctive excellence of each 
is derived from a proportion or disposition 
of qualities altogether different from that 
of the other.* 

Before dismissing this very important 
revolution in moral history, I may add 
two remarks. In the first place, we may 
observe that the relation of the two ^reat 
schools of morals to active and political 
life has been completely changed. Among 
the ancients, the Stoics, who repfarded 
virtue and vice as generically different I 
from all other things, participated actively 
in public life, and made this participation 
one of the first of duties ; while the 
Epicureans, who resolved virtue into 
utility, and esteemed happiness its 
supreme motive, abstained from public 
life, and taught their disciples to neglect 
it. Asceticism followed the Stoical school 
in teaching that virtue and happiness are 
generically different things ; but it was 
at the same time eminently unfavourable 
to civic virtue. On the other hand, that 

* Observe w!t!h wbat a fine perception St. Augrustine 
notices the essentiallj. unchristian character of the moral 
dispositions to which the greatness of Rome was due. 
He quotes the sentence of Sallust i “ Civitas, incredibile 
memoratu est, adepts hbertate quantum brevi creverit, 
tanta cupido glonse incesseraf’S and adds : **Ista er^o 
laudis aviditas et cupido glorifflxnulta ilia miranda fecit, 
laudabiUa scilicet atque gloriosa secundum bominum 
existimadonem^ . causa honoris, laudis et gloriae coa- 
suluerunt patriae, in qua ipsam glonam raauirebant, 
salutemque ejus saluti sum prseponere non dubitaverunt, 
pro isto uno vitio, id est, amore laudis, pecumm cupidi- 
tatemetmulta alia vitia cotnprimeates....Quld ahud 
araarent quam gloriam, qua Tojebant etiampost mortem 
tanquam vivere ia oiP laadantiam?** Cv0* Dei^ 

V. xar-ss.) 


great industrial movement which has 
arisen since the abolition of slavery, and 
which has always been essentially utili- 
tarian in its spirit, has been one of the 
most active and influential elements of 
political progress. This change, though, 
as far as I know, entirely unnoticed by 
historians, constitutes, I believe, one of 
the great landmarks of moral history. 

The second observation I would make 
relates to the estimate we form of the 
value of patriotic actions; However 
much historians may desire to extend 
their researches to the private and 
domestic virtues of a people, civic virtues 
are always those which must appear most 
prominently in their pages. History is 
concerned only with large bodies of men. 
The systems of philosophy or religion 
which produce splendid results on the 
great tneatre of public life are fully and 
easily appreciated, and readers and writers 
are both liable to give them very undue 
advantages over those systems which do 
not favour civic virtues, but exercise their 
beneficial influence in the more obscure 
fields of individual self-culture, domestic 
morals, or private charity. If valued by 
the self-sacrifice they imply, or by their 
effects upon human happiness, these last 
rank very high, but they scarcely appear 
in history, and they therefore seldom 
obtain their due weight in historical 
comparisons. Christianity has, I think, 
suffered peculiarly from this cause. Its 
moral action has always been much more 
i powerful upon individuals than upon 
societies, and the spheres in which its 
superiority over other religions is most 
incontestable are precisely those which 
history is least capable of realising. 

In attempting to estimate the moral 
condition of the Roman and Byzantine 
Empires during the Christian period, and 
before the old civilisation had been dis- 
solved by the barbarian or Mohammedan 
invasions, we must continually bear this 
last consideration in mind. We must 
remember, too, that Christianity had 
acquired an ascendency among nations 
which were already deeply tainted by the 
inveterate vices of a corrupt and decaying 
civilisation, and also that many of ^ the 
censors from whose pages we are obliged 
to form our estimate of the age were men 
who judged human frailties with all the 
fastidiousness of ascetics, and who ex- 
pressed their judgments with all the 
declamatojy exaggeration of the pulpit. 
* Modern critics wSl probably not lay much 
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stress upon the relapse of the Christians 
into the ordinary dress and usages of the 
luxurious society about them, upon the 
ridicule thrown by Christians on those 
who still adhered to the primitive austerity 
of the sect, or upon the fact that multi- 
tudes who were once mere nominal 
pagans had become mere nominal Chris- 
tians. We find, too, a frequent disposition 
on the part of moralists to single out 
some new form of luxury, or some trivial 
custom which they regarded as indecor- 
ous, for the most extravagant denuncia- 
tion, and to magnify its importance in a 
manner which in a later age it is difficult 
even to understand. Examples of this 
kind may be found both in pagan and in 
Christian writings, and they form an 
extremely curious page in the history of 
morals. Thus Juvenal exhausts his voca- 
bulary of invective in denouncing the 
atrocious criminality of a certain noble, 
who in the very year of his consulship 
did not hesitate — not, it is true, by day, 
but at least in the sight of the moon and 
of the stars — with his own hand to drive 
his own chariot along the public road.* 
Seneca was scarcely less scandalised by 
the atrocious and, as he thought, un- 
natural luxury of those who had adopted 
the custom of cooling different beverages 
by mixing them with snow.* Pliny 
assures us that the most monstrous of 
ail criminals was the man who first 
devised the luxurious custom of wearing 
golden rings.3 Apuleius was compelled 
to defend himself for having eulogised 
tooth-powder, and he did so, among 
other ways, by arguing that nature has 
justified this form of propriety, for 
crocodiles were known periodically to 
leave the waters of the Nile, and to lie 
with open jaws upon the banks, while a 
certain bird proceeds with its beak to 
clean their teeth.** If we w^ere to measure 
the criminality of different customs by 
the vehemence of the patristic denuncia- 
tions, we might almost conclude that the 

* “ Prseter majorum dneres atque ossa, volucri 
Carpento rapttur pinguls Damasippus et ipse. 

Ipse rotam stringit oiulto sudiamine consul ; 

Nocte quidem ; sed luna videt, sed sidera testes 
Intendunt oculos Finitum tempus honons 
Quum fuent, clara Damasippus luce flagellum 
Sumet.” —Juvenal, Sai, vui. 146. 

» Nat Quofst iv, 13. JSj^. 7S. 

^ 3 ** Pessimum vita scelus fecit, quid id [aurumj primus 
induit di^^tis. .quisquis primus mstituit cunctanter id 
fmt, lasvjsque manibus, lateatibusque isduit,** (Plin, 
Nist Nat xxudii 4.) 

4 See a curious passage in his Apologia. It should 
be said that we have only his own account of the 
charges brought against turn. 


most atrocious offence of their day w-as 
the custom of wearing false hair, or 
dyeing natural hair. Clement of Alex- 
andria questioned whether the validity of 
certain ecclesiastical ceremonies might 
not be affected by wigs ; for, he asked, 
when the priest is placing his hand on 
the head of the person who kneels before 
him, if that hand is resting upon false 
hair, who is it he is really blessing? 
Tertullian shuddered at the thought that 
Christians might have the hair of those 
who were in hell, upon their heads, and 
he found in the tiers of false hair that 
were in use a distinct rebellion against 
the assertion that no one can add to his 
stature, and, in the custom of dyeing the 
hair, a contravention of the declaration 
that man cannot make one hair white 
or black. Centuries rolled away. The 
Roman Empire tottered to its fall, and 
floods of vice and sorrow overspread the 
world ; but still the denunciations of the 
Fathers were unabated. St. Ambrose, 
St. Jerome, and St. Gregory Nazianzen 
continued with uncompromising vehe- 
mence the war against false hair which 
Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria 
had begun.* 

But although the vehemence of the 
Fathers on such trivial matters might 
appear at first sight to imply the existence 
of a society in which grave corruption 
was rare, such a conclusion would be 
totally untrue. After every legitimate 
allowance has been made, the pictures of 
Roman society by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
of the society of Marseilles by Salvian, of 
the society of Asia Minor and of Con- 
stantinople by Chrysostom, as well as 
the whole tenour of the history, and innu- 
merable incidental notices in the writers, 
of the time, exhibit a condition of de- 
pravity, and especially of degradation, 
which has seldom been surpassed.® The 
corruption had reached classes and insti- 
tutions that appeared the most holy. The 
agapae, or love feasts, which formed one 
of the most touching symbols of Christian 
unity, had become scenes of drunkenness 
and of riot. Denounced by the Fathers, 
condemned by the Council of Laodicea in 

* The history of false hair has bega written with 
much learning by M. Guerle in his lafes Perm- 
gues, 

^ a The fullest view of this age is given in a very learned 
little work by Peter Erasmus Mhller {1797^, t>e Gemo 
JBvi Theodosia^it Montfaucon has also devoted two 
essays to the moral condition of the Eastern world, one 
of which is given in Jortia's Remarks EccUsstmHad 
Hxstary^ • 
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the fourth century, and afterwards by the 
Councii of Carthage, they lingered as a 
scandal and an offence till they were 
finally suppressed by the Council or Trullo 
at the end of the seventh century,* The 
commemoration of the martyrs soon 
aegenerated into scandalous dissipation. 
Fairs were held on the occasion, gross 
breaches of chastity were frequent, and 
the annual festival was suppressed on 
account of the immorality it produced.® 
The ambiguous position of the clergy 
with reference to marriage already led 
to grave disorder. In the time of St. 
Cyprian, before the outbreak of the 
Decian persecution, it had been common 
to find clergy professing celibacy, but 
keeping, under various pretexts, their 
mistresses in their houses ;3 and, after 
Constantine, the complaints on this sub- 
ject became loud and general.^ Virgins 
and monks often lived together in the 
same house, professing sometimes to 
share in chastity the same bed.^ Rich 
widows were surrounded by swarms of 
clencal sycophants, who addressed them 
in tender diminutives, studied and con- 
sulted their every fohble, and, under the 
guise of piety, lay in wait for their gifts 
or bequests.*^ The evil attained such a 

* See on these abuses Mosbeim, Eccl Hist. (Soamc’s 
ed ), vol 1. p 463 , Cave's Pnmitivc CAnstiamty, part 1 
ch. XI. 

a Cave’s PnTTtiitvs Chrtsiiattity, part i. ch, vu. 

3 1 m. 

4 Evagnus describes with much admiration how cer- 
tain monks of Palestine, by “ a life wholly excellent and 
di\me," had so overcome their passions that they were 
accustomed to bathe with vi omen , for “neither sight 
nor touch, nor a woman’s embrace, could make them 
relapse into their natural condition Among men they 
de>ired to be men, and among women, women.” 
(// £• i as ) 

5 These “mulieres sabmtroductas,” as they were 
called, are continually noticed by Cjprian, Jerome, and 
Chr5’sostom See Muller, JDe Gphw Theodosiam^ 
and also the Codex Tkeod svi tit li lex with the 
Comments. Dr. Todd, in his learned Life of Si 
Patrick (p 91), quotes (I shall not venture to do so) 
trom the Lives of the Irish Saints an extremely curious 
legend of a kind of contest of sanctity between St. 
Scuth*nus and St. Brendan, in which it was clearly 
proved that the former had mastered bis passions more 
completely than the latter^ An enthusiast named 
Robert d'Arbnsseiles is said in the twelfth century to 
have revived the custom (Jortin’s Remarks^ a d . 
J106 ) 

* St Jerome jpves (Ep In.) an extremely curious 

picture ol these clerical flatterers, and several examples 
of the terms of endearment they were accustomed to 
employ - The tone of flattery which St. Jerome himself, 
thoug’a doubtless witn the purest motives, employs in 
hiS copious correspondence with his female admirers, 
*s to a modem layman pecoharly repulsive, and some- 
times verges upon blasphemy In hi$ letter to Eusto- 
chium, whose daughter as a nun had become the 
“ bride of Christ.” he calls the mother ” Socrus Dei,” 
tbt 'rother-in-law of God, See, too, the extravag.'vnt 
flatteries of Chrys»o'itom m bis correspondence with 
Olympias, „ , 


poHit that a law was made under Valen- 
tinian depriving the Christian priests and 
monks of that power of receiving lega- 
cies which w’as possessed by every other 
class of the community; and St. Jerome 
has mournfully acknowledged that the 
prohibition was necessary.* Great mul- 
titudes entered the Church to avoid muni- 
cipal offices the deserts were crowded 
with men whose sole object was to escape 
from honest labour,^ and even soldiers 
used to desert their colours for the 
monasteries.^ Noble ladies, pretending 
a desire to lead a higher life, abandoned 
their husbands to live with low-born 
lovers.'* Palestine, which was soon 
crowded with pilgrims, had become, in 
the time of St. Gregory of Nyssa, a hot- 
bed of debauchery.^ The evil reputation 
of pilgrimages long continued ; and in 
the eighth century we find St, Boniface 
writing to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
imploring the bishops to take some 
measures to restrain or regulate the pil- 
grimages of their fellow-countrywomen ; 
for there were few towns in central 
Europe, on the way to Rome, where 
English ladies, who started as pilgrims, 
were not living in open prostitution.^ 
The luxury and ambition of the higher 
prelates, and the passion for amusements 
of the inferior priests,^ were bitterly 
acknowledged. St. Jerome complained 
that the banquets of many bishops 
eclipsed in splendour those of the pro- 
vincial governors, and the intrigues by 

* “ Pudet dicere sacerdotes idolorum, mimt et aurigas 
et scorta h2ereditate$ capmnt ; sobs clencis et monachis 
hoc lege probibetur, et prohibetur non a persecutonbus, 
sed a principibus Christiams Nec de lege conqueror 
sed doleo cur meruenmus banc legem ” {Bp ui.) 

» See Milman’s Hist, of Early Chnshantiyy vol. ». 
P 3^ 

3 This was one cause of the disputes between St, 
Gregory the Great and the Emperor Eustace. St, 
Chrysostom frequently notices the opposition of the 
military and the monastic spirits, 

4 Hieron. Ep, cxxvm. 

5 St Greg iNyss. Ad eund Hieros. Some Catholic 
writers have attempted to throw doubt upon the genuine- 
ness of this epistle but, Dean Milman thinks, with no 
sufficient reason. Its account of Jerusalem is to some 
extent corroborated by St. Jerome, {Ad Pauhnumy 
Ep. xxtx ) 

“Prasterea non taceo^ chantati vestrae, cjuia omni- 
bus servis Dei qui hic vel in Scnptura vel in timore Dei 
robatissimi esse yidentur, disphcet quod bonum et 
onestas et pudicitia vestrae ecclesise liluditur; et 
ahquod levamentum turpitudinis esset, si prohiberet 
synodus et pnncipes vestn mulienbus et velatis feminis 
illud iter et frequentiam, quam ad Romanam dvitatem 
veniendo ct redeundo faciunt, quia magna ex parte 
pereunt, paucis remeantibus mtegns Perpaucas enim 
sunt ciyitatcs m Longobardia vel in Francia aut in 
Gallia in qua non sit adultera vel meretrix generis 
Anglorum, quod standalum cst et turpitude totius 
ecclesias vestras." (a.d 745 ; Ep ixiii ) 

» Sec Mflman'x IJdin Chnstian^tVy vol ii p 8, 
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which they obtained offices, and the 
fierce partisanship of their supporters, 
appear in every page of ecclesiastical 
history. 

In the lay world, perhaps the chief 
characteristic was extreme childishness. 
The moral enthusiasm was greater than 
it had been in most periods of paganism, 
but, being drawn away to the desert, it 
had little influence upon society. The 
simple fact that the quarrels between the 
factnons of the chariot races for a long 
period eclipsed all political, intellectual, 
and even religious differences, filled the 
streets again and again with bloodshed, 
and more than once determined great 
revolutions in the State, is sufficient to 
show the extent of the decadence. 
Patriotism and courage had almost dis- 
appeared, and, notwithstanding tne rise 
of a Belisarius or a Narses, the level of 
public men was extremely depressed. 
The luxury of the Court, the servility of 
the courtiers, and the prevailing splendour 
of dress and of ornament, had attained 
an extravagant height. The world grew 
accustomed to a dangerous alternation 
of extreme asceticism and gross vice, and 
sometimes, as in the case of Antioch,* 
the most vicious and luxurious cities pro- 
duced the most numerous anchorites. 
There existed a combination of vice and 
superstition which is eminently prejudicial 
to the nobility, though not equally detri- 
mental to the happiness, of man. Public 
opinion was so low that very many forms 
of vice attracted little condemnation and 
punishment, while undoubting belief in 
the absolving efficacy of superstitious 
rites calmed the imagination and allayed 
the terrors of conscience. There was 
more falsehood and treachery than under 
the Csesars, but there was much less 
cruelty, violence, and shamelessness. 
There was also less public spirit, less 
independence of character, less intel- 
lectual freedom. 

In some respects, however, Christianity 
had already effected a great improvement. 
The gladiatorial games had disappeared 
from the West, and had not been intro- 
duced into Constantinople. The vast 
schools of prostitution which had growm 
up under the name of temples of Venus 
were suppressed. Religion, however de- 
formed and debased, was at least no 
longer a seedplot of depravity, and under 
the infiuence of Christianity the effrontery 

< TUlemont, Hts,U EccU tome p. 547. 


of vice had in a great measure disap- 
peared. The gross and extravagant 
indecency of representation, of which we 
have still examples in the paintings on 
the walls, and the signs on many of the 
portals of Pompeii ; the banquets of rich 
patricians, served by naked girls ; the 
hideous excesses of unnatural lust, in 
which some of the pagan emperors had 
indulged with so much publicity, were 
no longer tolerated. Although sensuality 
was very general, it was less obtrusive, 
and unnatural and eccentric forms had 
become rare. The presence of a great 
Church, which, amid much superstition 
and fanaticism, stilly taught a pure 
morality and enforced it by the strongest 
motives, was everywhere felt — control- 
ling, strengthening, or overawing. The 
ecclesiastics were a great body in the 
State. The cause of virtue was strongly 
organised ; it drew to itself the best men, 
determined the course of vacillating but 
amiable natures, and placed some re- 
straint upon the vicious. A bad man 
might be insensible to the moral beauties 
of religion, but he was still haunted by 
the recollection of its threatenings. If 
he emancipated himself from its influence 
in health and prosperity, its power re- 
turned in periods of sickness or danger, 
or on the eve of the commission of some 
great crime. If he had nerved himself 
against all its terrors, he was at least 
checked and governed at every turn by 
the public opinion which it had created. 
That total absence of all restraint, all 
decency, and all fear and remorse, which 
had been evinced by some of the monsters 
of crime who occupied the pagan throne, 
and which proves most strikingly the 
decay of the pagan religion, was no ‘ 
‘longer possible. The virtue of the best 
pagans was perhaps of as high an order 
as that of the best Christians, though it 
was of a somewhat different type ; but the 
vice of the worst pagans certainly far 
exceeded that of the worst Christians. 
The pulpit had become a powerful centre 
of attraction, and charities of many kinds 
vrere actively developed. 

The moral effects of the first great 
outburst of asceticism, so far as we have 
yet traced them, appear almost unmingled 
evils. In addition to the essentially dis- 
torted ideal of perfection it produced, the 
simple withdrawal from active life of 
that moral enthusiasm which is the 
leaven of society, was extremely perni- 
cious, apd there can be little doubt that 
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to this cause T/e must in a great degree 
attribute the conspicuous failure of the 
Churchs for some centuries, to effect any 
more cons'derable amelioration in the 
moral condition of Europe. There were, 
ho'vve-.er, some distinctive excellences 
springing even from the first phase of 
asca zcism, which, although they do not, 
as I conceive, suffice to counterbalance 
these e\ii3, may justly qualify our cen- 
sure. 

The Srst condition of all really great 
mora! excellence is a spirit^ of genuine 
self-sacrifice and self-renunciation. The 
habits of compromise, moderation, reci- 
procal self-restraint, gentleness, courtesy, 
and refinement, which are appropriate to 
luxurious or utilitarian civilisations, are 
very favourable to the development of 
many secondary virtues ; but there is in 
human nature a capacity for a higher and 
more heroic reach of excellence, which 
demands very different spheres for its dis- 
pla} , accustoms men to far nobler aims, 
and exercises a far greater attractive I 
influence upon mankind. Imperfect and i 
distorted as was the ideal of the anchorite ; : 
deeply, too, as it was perverted by the ! 
admixture of a spiritual selfishness, still ; 
the example of many thousands who, in 
obedience ito what they believed to be | 
right, voluntarily gave up everything that | 
men hold dear, cast to the winds every ! 
compromise with enjoyment, and made j 
extreme self-abnegation the very principle 
of their lives, was not wholly lost ujpon 
the world. At a time when increasing ' 
riches had profoundly tainted the Church, 
they taught men **to love labour more 
than rest, and ignominy more than glory, 
and to give more than to receive.’** At a 
* time when the passion for ecclesiastical 
dignities had become the scandal of the 
Empire they systematically abstained 
from them, teaching, in their quaint but 
energetic language, that “ there are two 
classes a monk should especially avoid — 
bishops and women.”® The very eccen- 
tricities of their lives, their uncoutli 
forms, their horrible penances, won the 
admiration of rude men, and the super- 
stitious reverence thus excited gradually 
passed to the charity and the self-denial 
which formed the higher elements of the 
monastic character. Multitudes of bar- 
barians were converted to Christianity at 

z This was eojoine 4 in the rule of St. Faphfiutius. 
See TiUemoat, tome sc. p. 45. 

» “ Ommm&dis mpnachutn fug'ere dehere muHeres ct 
episcopoat.” (Cassiau, Cmmh InsU xh *jf.) 


the sight of St Simeon Stylites. The 
hermit, too, was speedily idealised by the 
popular imagination.^ The more repul- 
sive features of his life and appearance 
were forgotten. He was thought of 
only as an old man with long white 
beard and gentle aspect, weaving his 
mats beneath the palm trees, while 
dasmons vainly tried to distract him by 
their stratagems, and the wild beasts 
grew tame in his presence, and every 
disease and every sorrow vanished a1* his 
word. The imagination of Christendom, 
fascinated by this ideal, made it the 
centre of countless legends, usually very 
childish, and occasionally, as we have 
seen, worse than childish, yet full of 
beautiful touches of human nature, and 
often conveying admirable moral lessons.* 
Nursery tales, which first determine the 
course of the infant imagination, play no 
inconsiderable part in the history of 
humanity. In the fable of Psyche — ^that 
bright tale of passionate love with which 
the Greek mother lulled her child to rest 
— pagan antiquity has bequeathed us a 
single specimen of transcendent beauty, 
and the lives of the saints of the desert 
often exhibit an imagination different in- 
deed in kind, but scarcely less brilliant in 
its display. St. Antony, we are told, was 
thinking one night that he was the best 
man in the desert, when it was revealed to 
him that there was another hermit far 
holier than himself. In the morning he 
started across the desert to visit this 
unknown saint. He met, first of all, a 
centaur, and afterwards a little man with 
horns and goat’s feet, who said that he 
was a faun ; and, these having pointed 
out the way, he arrived at last at his des- 
tination. St. Paul the Hermit, at whose 
cell he stopped, was one hundred and thir- 
teen years old, and, having been living for 
a very long period in absolute solitude, he 
at first refused to admit the visitor, but at 
last consented, embraced him, and began, 
with a very pardonable curiosity, to ques- 
tion him minutely about the world he had 

* We also find now and then, though I think vety 
rarely, intellectual Hashes of some briiliancy. Two of 
them strike me as especially noteworthy. St. Arsenius 
refused to separate young criminals from communion, 
though he hs^ no hesitation about old men ; for he had 
observed that young men speedily get accustomed and 
indifEerent to the state of excommunication, while old 
men feel continually and acutely the separation. 
(Socrates, iv. 33) ^St. Apollonius explained the 
Egyptian idolatry with the most intelligent ration- 
alism. The ox, he thought, was in the first Instance 
I worshipped for its domestic uses; the Kile, because it 
was the chief cause of the fertiHty of the soil, etc, 
(Rufinus, JFittsA Mmu cap. vil) 
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left ; ^ ** whether there was much new 
building in the towns, what empire ruled 
the world, whether there were any idolaters 
remaining?’^ The colloquy was inter- 
rupted by a crow, which came with a 
loaf of bread ; and St. Paul, observing 
that during the last sisty years his daily 
allowance had been only half a loaf, 
declared that this was a proof that he had 
done right in admitting Antony. The 
hermits returned thanks, and sat down 
together by the margin of a glassy 
stream. But now a difficulty arose. 
Neither could bring himself to break the 
loaf before the other. St. Paul alleged 
that St. Antony, being his guest, should 
take the precedence ; but St. Antony, who 
was only ninety years old, dwelt upon the 
greater age of St. Paul. So scrupulously 
polite were these old men that they passed 
the entire afternoon disputing on this 
weighty question, till at last, when the 
evening was drawing in, a happy thought 
struck them, and, each holding one end 
of the loaf, they pulled together. To 
abridge the stoiy, St. Paul soon died, and 
his companion, being a weak old man, 
was unable to bury him, when two lions 
came from the desert and dug the grave i 
with their paws, deposited the body in it, | 
raised a loud howl of lamentation, and I 
then knelt down submissively before St. 
Antony to beg a blessing. The authority 
for this history is no less a person than St 
Jerome, who relates it as literally true, 
and intersperses his narrative with severe 
reflections on all who might question his 
accuracy. 

The historian Palladius assures us that 
he heard from the lips of St Macarius of 
Alexandria an account of a pilgrimage 
which that saint had made, under the 
impulse of curiosity, to visit the enchanted 
garden of Jannes and Jambres, tenanted 
by dasmons. For nine days Macarius 
traversed the desert, directing his course 
by the stars, and from time to time fixing 
reeds in the ground as landmarks for his 
return ; but this precaution proved use- 
less, for the devils tore up the reeds, and 
placed them during the night by the head 
of the sleeping saint. As he drew near 
the garden seventy daemons of various 
forms came forth to meet him, and 
reproached him for disturbing them in 
their home, St. Macarius promised 
simply to walk round and inspect the 
wonders of the garden, and then depart 
without doing it any injury. He fulfilled 
his promise, and a journey of twenty days 


brought him again to his cell,* Other 
legends are, however, of a less fantastic 
nature ; and many of them display, 
though sometimes in very whimsical 
forms, a spirit of courtesy which seems 
to foreshadow the later chivalry, and 
some of them contain striking protests 
against the very superstitions that were 
most prevalent. When St. Macarius was 
sick a bunch of grapes was once given to 
him ; but his chanty impelled him to give 
them to another hermit, who in his turn 
refused to keep them ; and at last, having 
made the circuit of the entire desert, they 
were returned to the saint.® The same 
saint, whose usual beverage was putrid 
water, never failed to drink wine when 
set before him by the hermits he visited, 
atoning privately for this relaxation, 
which he thought the laws of cour- 
tesy required, by abstaining from water 
for as many days as he had drunk 
glasses of wine.^ One of his disciples, 
once meeting an idolatrous priest running 
in great haste across the desert with a 
huge stick in his hand, cried out in a 
loud voice, “Where are you ^oing, 

I daemon V* The priest, naturally indig- 
nant, beat the Christian severely, and 
was proceeding on his way when he met 
St. Macarius, who accosted him so cour- 
teously and so tenderly that the pagan’s 
heart was touched, he became a convert, 
and his first act of charity was to tend the 
Christian whom he had beaten.^ St. 
Avitus being on a visit to St. Marcian, 
this latter saint placed before him some 
bread, which Avitus refused to eat, saying 
that it was never his custom to touch 
food till after sunset. St. Marcian, pro- 
fessing his own inability to defer his 
repast, implored his guest for once to 
break this custom, and being refused ex- 
claimed, “ Alas I I am filled with anguish 
that you have come here to see a wise man 
and a saint, and you see onljr a glutton.” 
St. Avitus was grieved and said “he would 
rather even eat flesh than hear such 
words,” and he sat down as desired. St. 
Marcian then confessed that his own cus- 
tom was the same as that of his brother 
saint ; “ but,” he added, “ we know that 
clianty is better than fasting ; for charity 
is enjoined by the Divine law, but fasting 
is left in our own power and will. St. 


* Palladius, Hxsf, Lates cap. xlx. 

3 RuHnus, Htsi» Mtmack, cap xxix. 

3 Tillemont, Hist, EccU tome vm. pp. 583, 584. 

4 p. 

5 Tkeodoret, PhUotK cap, iii. 
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Epiphanius, having invited St. Hilarius to 
his cell, placed before him a dish of fowl. 
“ Pardon me, father,’’ said St. Hilarius, 
“but since I have become a monk I 
ha\e never eaten flesh.” “And I,” said 
St. Epiphaii'us “since I have become a 
monk, have never suffered the sun to go 
down upon my wrath.” “ Your rule,” 
reioined' the other, “ is more excellent 
than mine.”= While a rich lady was 
courteously fulfilling the duties of hos- 
pitality to a monk, her child, whom she 
had for this purpose left, fell into a well. 
It lay unharmed upon the surface of the 
water, and afterwards told its mother 
that it had seen the arms of the saint sus- 
taining it below.® At a time when it was 
the custom to look upon the mairiage 
slate with profound contempt, it was 
revealed to St. Macarius of Egypt that 
two man’xed 'vomen in a neighbouring 
city were more holy than he was. The 
saint immediately visited them, and asked 
their mode of life, but they utterly 
repudiated the notion of their sanctity. 
“Holy father,” they said, “suffer us to 
tell you frankly the truth. Even this 
\ery night we did not shrink from sleep- 
ing with our husbands ; and what good 
works, then, can you expect from us?” 
The saint, however, persisted in his in- 
quiries, and they then told him their 
stones “We are,” they said, “in no 
way related, but we married two brothers. 
We have lived together for fifteen years, 
without one licentious or angry word. 
W^e have entreated our husbands to let us 
leave them, to join the societies of holy 
virgins; but they refused to permit us, 
and we then promised before Heaven that 
no worldly word should sully our lips.” 
“ Of a truth,” cried St. Macarius, “ I 
see that God regards not whether one 
is virgin or married, whether one is in 
a monastery or in the world. He con- 
siders only the disposition of the heart, 
and gives the Spirit to all who desire to 
serve Him, whatever their condition may 
be.”s 

I have multiplied these illustrations to 
an extent that must, I fear, have already 
somewhat taxed the patience of my 
readers ; but the fact that, during a long 
period of history, these saintly legends 
formed the ideals guiding the imagina- 
tion and reflecting the moral sentiment 
of the Christian world gives them an 

* 'i’erha. Semort^m. 

s Theodoret, PhilotK cap «. 

3 TiUemontj tome viii. pp, 594, 595,*' 


importance far beyond their intrinsic 
value. Before dismissing the saints of 
the desert, there is one other class of 
legends to which I desire to advert I 
mean those which describe the connection 
between saints and the animal world. 
These legends are, I think, worthy of 
special notice in moral history, as repre- 
senting the first, and, at the same time, 
one of the most striking efforts ever made 
in Christendom to inculcate a feeling of 
kindness and pity towards the brute crea- 
tion, In pagan antiquity considerable 
steps had been made to raise this form 
of humanity to a recognised branch of 
ethics. The way had been prepared by 
numerous anecdotes, gro wing for the most 
part out of simple ignorance of natural 
history, which all tended to diminish the 
I chasm between men and animals, by 
representing the latter as possessing to a 
very high degree both moral and rational 
qualities. Elephants, it was believed, 
were endowed, not only with reason and 
benevolence, but also with reverential 
feelings. They worshipped the sun and 
moon, and in the forests of Mauritania 
they were accustomed to assemble every 
new moon, at a certain river, to perform 
religious rites.* The hippopotamus taught 
men the medicinal value of bleeding, 
being accustomed, when affected oy 
plethory, to bleed itself with a thorn, ana 
afterwards close the wound with slime.® 
Pelicans committed suicide to feed their 
young ; and bees, when they had broken 
the laws of their sovereign.^ A temple 
was erected at Sestos to commemorate 
the affection of an eagle which loved a 
young girl, and upon her death cast itself 
in despair into the flames by which her 
body was consumed.^ Numerous anec- 
dotes are related of faithful dogs which 
refused to survive their masters, and one 
of these had, it was said, been trans- 
formed into the Dog-star.s The dolphin, 
especially, became the subject of many 
beautiful legends, and its affection for its 
I young, for music, and above all for little 
I children, excited the admiration, not only 
of the populace, but of the most distin- 

* Plmy, Hist, Nat* viu ^ i Many anecdotes ^ of 
elephants arc collected viii. i-ia* See, too, Dion 
Cassius, XMXix. 38 

® Phny, viii. 40. * - . 

3 Donne’s Statkanaiosy p. zz This habit or bees is 
mentioned by St Amorose. The pelican, as is well 
known, afterwards became an emblem of Chnst 

4 Pliny, Hist Nat x. S. 

5 A longr list of leg-ends about dogs is given by 
Legendre, in the very curious chapter on animals in 
his Trmii de V Opinion, tome i, pp. 308-327. 
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galshed naturalists.' Many philosophers 
ascribed to animals a rational soul, like 
that of man. According to the Pytha- 
goreans, human souls transmigrate after 
death into animals. According to the 
Stoics and others, the souls of men and 
animals were alike parts of the all-per- 
vading Divine Spirit that animates the 
world.® 

We may even find traces from an earl}, 
period of a certain measure of legislative 
protection for animals. By a very natural 
process the ox, as a principal a^ent in 
agriculture, ^ and therefore a land of 
symbol of civilisation, was in many dif- 
ferent countries regarded with a peculiar 
reverence. The sanctity attached to it in 
Egypt is well known. That tenderness 
to animals, which is one of the most 
beautiful features in the Old Testament 
writings, shows itself, among other ways, 
in the command not to muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn, or to yoke together 
the ox and the ass.3 Among the early 
Romans the same feeling was carried so 
far that for a long time it was actually a 
capital offence to slaughter an ox, that 
animal being pronounced, in a special 
sense, the fellow-labourer of man.* A 
similar law is said to have in early 
times existed in Greece.^ The beautiful 
passage in which the Psalmist describes 
how the sparrow could find a shelter 
and a home in the altar of the temple, 
was as applicable to Greece as to Jeru- 
salem. The sentiment of Xenocrates, 
who, when a bird pursued by a hawk 
took refuge in his breast, caressed and 
finally released it, saying to his disciples 
that a good man should never give up a 
suppliant,® was believed to be shared by 

* Pliny tells some extremely pretty stories of this 
kind. ijHltst NaU ix. 8-9.) See, too, Aulus Gellius, 
XVI 19. The dolphin, on account of its love for its 
young, became a common symbol of Christ among the 
early Christians. 

= A very full account of the opinions, both of ancient 
and modern philosophers, concerning the souls of 
animals, is gnea by Ba>le, Diet. arts. “ Pereira E,” 
“ Roranus K." 

3 The Jewish law did not confine its care to oxen. 
The reader will remember the touching provision, 

** Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk *’ 
(Deut. xiv, at), and the law forbidding men to take a 
parent bird that was sitting on its young or on its 
eggs. (Deut. xxii 6, 7 ) 

*> ** Cujus tanta fuit apud antiques veneratio, ut tarn 
capital esset bovem necuisse quam avem.*’ (Columella, 
hb. VI, m procem.) Hic soems hominum in rustico 
opere ct Cereris minister. Ab hoc antiqui manus ita 
abstinere voluerunt ut capite sanxennt si quis occi- 
disset,'* (Varro, De Re Rustic, hb 11 cap. v.) 

5 See Legendre, tome 11 p. 338. The sword with 
which the priest sacrificed the ox was afterwards pro- 
nounced accursed (^lian, Htsi. Var. lib, vm. cap 111 ) 

C DiOg. Laert, JCtvocraUs. 


the gods, and it was regarded as an act 
of impiety to disturb the birds who had 
built their nests beneath the porticoes of 
the temple.' A case is related of a child 
who was even put to death on account of 
an act of aggravated cruelty to birds.® 
The general tendency of nations, as 
they advance from a rude and warlike to 
a refined and peaceful condition, from 
the stage in which the realising powers 
are faint and dull to that in which they 
are sensitiv^e and vivid, is undoubtedly to 
become more gentle and humane in their 
actions ; but this, like all other general 
tendencies in history, may be counter- 
acted or modified by many special cir- 
cumstances. The law I have mentioned 
about oxen was obviously one of those 
that belong to a very early stage of pro- 
gress, when legislators are labouring to 
form agricultural habits among a warlike 
and nomadic people.^ The games in 
'which the slaughter of animals bore so 
large a part, having been introduced but 
a little before the extinction of the Repub- 
lic, did very much to arrest or retard the 
natural progress of humane sentiments. 
In ancient Greece, besides the bull-fights 
of Thessaly, the combats of quails and 
cocks* were favourite amusements, and 

* There is a story told by Herodotus (1. iS7-*59) of 
an ambass.'idor who was sent b> his fellow-countrymen 
to consult an oracle at Miletus about a suppliant who 
had taken retuge with the Cy mseans and was demanded 
with menace by his enemies. The oracle, being bribed, 
enjoined the surrender The ambassador, on leaving, 
with seeming carelessness disturbed the sparrows under 
the portico ot the temple, when the voice from behind 
the altar denounced his impiety for disturbing the 
guests of the gods The ambassador replied with an 
obMOus and withering retort ^lian says {Hist Var ) 
that the Athenians condemned to death a boy for kill- 
ing a sparrow that had taken refuge in the temple of 
iEsculapius. 

* Quintilian, Inst, v. 9 

3 In the same way we find several chapters in the 

Zendavesta about the cnimnality of injuring dogs; 
wdiich IS explained by the great importance of shepherds' 
dogs to a pastoral people. • 

4 On the origin of Greek cock-fighting, see .®lian, 
Hist Var u 28. Many particulars about it are given 
by Athenseus. Chrysippus maintained that cock- 
fighting was the final cause of cocks, these birds being 
made by Providence m order to inspire us by the 
example of their courage. (Plutarch, De Repug. 
Stoic^ The Greeks do not, however, appear to have 
known “ cock-throwing,” the favourite English game 
ot throwing a stick called a “ cock-stick" at cocks. It 
was a very ancient and very ;^opular amusement, and 
was practised es^aally on Shrove Tuesday, and by 
school-boys.^ Sir Thomas More had been famous for 
his skill m it. (Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes^ p. 283 ) 
Three origins of it have been given— first, that in the 
Danish wars the Saxons failed to surprise a certain 
city by reason of the crowing of cocks, and had in 
consequence a great hatred of that bird ; secondly, that 
the cocks (jw/Zi) were speaal representatives of French- 
men, with whom the English were constantly at war ; 
and, thirdly, that they were connected with the denial 
of St. Peter, As Sir Charles Sedley said . — 
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VvSre much encc- raged by the legislators, 
as furnishing examples of valour to the 
soldiers. Tl.e colossal dimensions of the 
Roman games, the circumstances that 
favoured tliem, and the overwhelming 
interest the}^ speedily excited, I have 
described in a former chapter. We have 
seen, however, that, noUvithstanding the 
gladiatorial shows, the standard of 
humanity towards men was considerably 
raised during the Empire. It is also well 
worthy of notice that, notwithstanding 
the passion for the combats of wild beasts, 
Roman literature and the later literature 
of the nations subject to Rome abound 
in delicate touches displaying in a very 
high degree a sensitiveness to the feelings 
of the animal world. This tender interest 
in animal life is one of the most distinc- 
tive features of the poetry of Virgil. 
Lucretius, who rarely struck the chords of 
pathos, had at a still earlier period drawn 
a very beautiful picture of the sorrows 
of the bereaved cow whose calf had 
been sacrificed upon the altar.* Plutarch 
mentions incidentally that he could never 
bring himself to sell, in its old age, the 
ox which had served him faithfully in the 
time of its strength.® Ovid expressed a 
similar sentiment with an almost equal 
emphasis.3 Juvenal speaks of a Roman 
lady with her eyes filled with tears on 
account of the death of a sparrow.** 
Apollonius of Tyana, on the ground of 
humanity, refused, even when invited by 
a king, to participate in the chase. ^ 
Arrian, the friend of Epictetus, in his 


Mayst trou be punished for St, Peter's enme. 

And on Snrove T uesday perish in thy prime." 

— Knigfht’s old Englandt vox. n. p. ia6. 

* De Ketiura Rerum, lib. 11. 
s Ltje cf Ma*-G, Caio, 

2 “ Quid tncruerc Doves, animal sine fraude dolisque, 
Innocuum, simplex, natum tsolerare labores ? 
Immemor est dsm jm nec frugum munere dt^nus. 

§ ui potuit curvi dempto modo pondere aratn 
uncoiam mactare suum." 

— JMeiantorph, xv, i 30 -xa 4 . 

4 “ Cujus 

Turbavit nitidos extinctus passer ocellos." 

—Juvenal, Sai vi. 7~8. 

There is a little poem in Catullus (tii ) to console his 
m’stress upon the death of her favourite sparrow ; and 
Martial more than once alludes to the pets of the 
Roman ladies. 

Compare the dbarming; description of the Prioress, in 
Qiaucer . — 

** She was so charitable and so pitous, 

She woide wepe it that she saw a xnous 
Caugrht in a trappe, if it were ded or bledde. 

Of smaie houndes bad she that she fedde 
With rosxed flesh and cnlke and wastel brede. 
But sore wept she if one of them were dede. 

Or if men smote it with a yerde smert : 

And all was conscience and tendre herte." 

io t&e Canieriuty Tales,” 

S Phdost. Apol, i. 


book upon coursing, anticipated the beau- 
tiful picture which Addison has drawn of 
the huntsman refusing to sacrifice the life 
of the captured hare which had given him 
so much pleasure in its flight.* 

These touches of feeling, slight as they 
may appear, indicate, I think, a vein of 
sentiment such as we should scarcely 
have expected to find co-existing with the 
gigantic slaughter of the amphitheatre. 
The progress, however, was not only one 
of sentiment — it was also shown in dis- 
tinct and definite teaching. Pythagoras 
and Empedocles were quoted as the 
founders of this branch of ethics. The 
moral duty of kindness to animals was, 
in the first instance, based upon a dog- 
matic assertion of the transmigration of 
souls ; and, the doctrine that animals are 
within the circle of human duty being 
thus laid down, subsidiary considerations 
of humanity were alleged. The rapid 
growth of the Pythagorean school in the 
latter days of the Empire made these con- 
siderations familiar to the people. Por- 
phyry* elaborately advocated, and even 
Seneca fora time practised , abstinence from 
flesh. But the most remarkable figure in 
this movement is unquestionably Plutarch. 
Casting aside the dogma of transmigra- 
tion — or, at least, speaking of it only as a 
doubtful conjecture — ^he places the duty 
of kindness to animals on the broad 
ground of the affections ; and he urges 
that duty with an emphasis and a detail 
to which no adequate parallel can, I 
believe, be found in the Christian writings 
for at least seventeen hundred years. 
He condemns absolutely the games of the 
amphitheatre, dwells with great force 
upon the effect of such spectacles in hard- 
ening the character, enumerates in detail 
and denounces with unqualified energy 
the refined cruelties which gastronomic 
fancies had produced, and asserts in the 
strongest language that every man has 
duties to the animal world as truly as to 
i his fellow-men.3 


* See the curious chapter in his ^vPnyyeriKds^ xvl, 
and compare it with No, 116 in the Spectator, 

# In his De Abstuieniia Camzs, The controversy 
between Origen and Celsus furnishes us with a very 
cunous lUustrarion of the extravagances into which 
some pagans of the third century tell about animals. 
Celsus objected to the Christian doctnne about the 
position of men in the universe, that many of the 
animals were at least the equals of men, alike in reason, 
relign^ous feeling, and knowledge. (Ong. Cent, Cels, 

hb. IV.) 

3 These views are chiefly defended in his two tracts 
on eating flesh. Plutarcm has also recurred to the 
subject, inadentally, m several other works, especially 
m a very beautiful passage m his Life ofMarevs Cato, 
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If we now pass to the Christian Church, 
we shall find that little or no progress 
was at first made in this sphere. Among 
the Manicheans, it is true, the mixture of j 
Oriental notions was shown in an abso- | 
lute prohibition of animal food, and j 
abstinence from this food was also fre- ! 
quently practised upon totally different | 
grounds by the orthodox. One or two of ! 
the Fathers have also mentioned with ! 
approbation the humane counsels of the 
Pythagoreans.* But, on the other hand, I 
the doctrine of transmigration was em- 1 
phatically repudiated by the Catholics; 
the human race was isolated, by the | 
scheme of redemption, more than ever 
from all other races ; and in the range | 
and circle of duties inculcated by the 
early Fathers those to animals had no 
place. This is, indeed, the one form of 
humanity which appears more promi- 
nently in the Old Testament than in the 
New. The many beautiful traces of it in 
the former, which indicate a sentiment® 
even where they do not very strictly define 
a duty, gave way before an ardent philan- 
thropy which regarded human interests 
as the one end, and the relations of man 
to his Creator as the one question, of 
life, and dismissed somewhat contemp- 
tuously, as an idle sentimentalism, notions 
of duty to animals.3 A refined and subtle 
sympathy with animal feeling is, indeed, 
rarely found among those who are en- 
gaged very actively in the affairs of life ; 
and it was not without a meaning or a 
reason that Shakespeare placed that 
exquisitely pathetic analysis of the suf- 
ferings of the wounded stag, which is, 
perhaps, its most perfect poetical expres- 
sion, in the midst of the morbid dreamings 
of the diseased and melancholy Jaques. 

But, while what are called the rights of 
animals had no place in the ethics^ of the 
Church, a feeling of sympathy with the 


* See, for example, a striking passai^ In Clem Alex, 
SirtMu lib. ii. St. Clement imagines rythagoras had 
borrowed his sentiments on this subject irom Moses. 

* There is, I believe, no record oi any wild b^st 
combats existing among the Jews, and the rabbinical 
■writers have been remarkable for the great emphasis 
with which they inculcated the duty of kmdness to 
animals. See some passages from them, cited sa 
Wollaston, Rehgum of Nature, sec. ii., note. Maimo- 
nides believed m a future life for animals, to recom- 
pense them for their sufferings here, (Bayle, Diet, art 

Horarius D,”) There is a curious collection of the 
opinions of different writers on this last point in a little 
book Called the Rights of Ammais, by William Drum- 
mond (London, 1838), pp. i 97 -ao 5 » 

$ Thus St Paul (1 Cor. ix. 9) turned aside the 
precept, **Thou shalt not muzzle^ the mouth of the ox 
that treadeth out the corn,*' from its natural meaning, 
with the contemptuous question, ** Doth God take care 
foroxen?'* 


irrational creation was in some degree 
inculcated indirectly by the incidents of 
the hagiology. It was very natural that 
the hermit, living in the lonely deserts of 
the East or in the vast forests of Europe, 
should come into an intimate connection 
with the animal world ; and it was^ no 
less natural that the popular imagination, 
when depicting the hermit life, should 
make this connection the centre of many 
picturesque — and sometimes touching — 
legends. The birds, it was said, stooped 
in their flight at the old man’s call ; the 
lion and the hyena crouched submissively 
at his feet ; his heart, which was closed to 
all human interests, expanded freely at 
the sight of some suffering animal ; and 
something of his own sanctity descended 
to the companions of his solitude and the 
objects of his miracles. The wild beasts 
attended St. Theon when he walked 
abroad, and the saint rewarded them by 
giving them drink out of his well. An 
Egyptian hermit had made a beautiful 
garden in the desert, and used^ to sit 
beneath the palm-trees while a lion ate 
fruit from his hand. When St. Poemcn 
was shivering in a winter night a lion 
crouched beside him^ and became his 
covering. Lions buried St. Paul the 
Hermit and St. Mary of Egypt. They 
appear in the legends of St. Jerorne, St 
Gerasimus, St. John the Silent, St. Simeon, 
and many others. When an old and 
feeble monk, named Zosimas, was on his 
journey to Caesarea, with an ass which 
bore his possessions, a Hon seized and 
devoured the ass, but at the command of 
the saint the lion itself carried the burden 
to the city gates. St. Helenus called a 
wild ass from its herd to bear his burden 
through the wilderness. The same saint, 
as well as St. Pachomius, crossed the 
Nile on the back of a crocodile, as St. 
Scuthinus did the Irish Channel on a sea 
monster. Stags continually accompanied 
saints upon their journeys, bore their 
burdens, ploughed their fields, revealed 
Iheir relics. The hunted stag was espe- 
cially the theme of many picturesque 
legends. A pagan, named Branchion, 
was once pursuing an exhausted stag, 
when it took refuge in a cavern, whose 
threshold no inducement could persuade 
the hounds to cross. The astonished 
hunter entered and found himself in pre- 
sence of an old hermit, who at once 
protected the fugitive and converted the 
pursuer. In the legends of St. Eustachius 
and St. Hubert, Christ is represented as 
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having assumed the form of a hunted 
stag, which turned upon its pursuer, with 
a crucifis glittering on its brow, and, 
addressing him with a human voice, con- 
verted him to Christianity. In the full 
frenzy of a chase hounds and stag stopped 
and knelt down together to venerate 
the relics of St. Fingar. On the festival 
of St. Regulus the wild stags assembled 
at the tomb of the saint, as the ravens 
used to do at that of St. Apollinar of 
Ravenna. St. Erasmus was the spe- 
cial protector of oxen, and they knelt 
down voluntarily before his shrine. St. 
Antony was the protector of hogs, who 
were usually introduced into his pictures 
St. Bridget" kept pigs, and a wild boar 
came from the forest to subject itself to 
her rule. A horse foreshadowed by its 
lamentations the death of St. Columba. 
The three companions of St. Colman were 
a cock, a mouse, and a fly. The cock 
announced the hour of devotion, the 
mouse bit the ear of the drowsy saint 
till he got up ; and if in the course of his 
studies he was afflicted by any wandering 
thoughts, or called away to other busi- 
ness, the fly alighted on the line where 
he had left off and kept the place. 
Legends, not without a certain whimsical 
beauty, described the moral qualities 
existing in animals. A hermit was 
accustomed to share his supper with a 
wolf, which, one evening entering the cell 
before the return of the master, stole a 
loaf of bread. Struck with remorse, 
it was a week before it ventured again 
to visit the cell, and when it did so its 
head hung down and its whole demea- 
nour manifested the most profound 
contrition. The hermit “ stroked with a 
gentle hand its bowed-down head,” and 
gave it a double portion as a token of 
forgiveness, A lioness knelt down with 
lamentations before another saint, and 
then led him to its cub, which was blind, 
butj which received its sight at the pra>er 
of the saint. Next day the lioness re- 
turned, bearing the skin of a wild beast 
as a mark of its gratitude. Nearly the 
same thing happened to St. Macarius of 
Alexandria ; a hyena knocked at his door, 
brought its young, which was blind, and 
which the saint restored to sight, and 
repaid the obligation soon afterwards by 
bnnging a fleece of wool. “ O hyena!” 
said the saint, “ how did you obtain this 
fleece? You must have stolen and catena 
sheep,” Full of shame, the hyena hung 
its head down, but persisted In offering 


its gift, which, however, the holy man 
refused to receive till the hyena “ had 
sworn” to cease for the future to rob. 
The hyena bowed its head in token of its 
acceptance of the oath, and St. Macarius 
afterwards gave the fleece to St. Melania. 
Other legends simply speak of the sym- 
pathy between saints and the irrational 
world. The birds came at the call of St. 
Cuthbert, and a dead bird was resus- 
citated by his prayer. When St. Aen- 
gussius, in felling w^ood, had cut his hand 
the birds gathered round, and with loud 
cries lamented his misfortune. A little 
bird, struck down and mortally wounded 
by a hawk, fell at the feet of St. Kieranus, 
who shed tears as he looked upon its torn 
breast and offered up a prayer, upon 
which the bird was instantly healed.* 

Many hundreds — I should, perhaps, 
hardly exaggerate were I to say many 
thousands — of legends of this kind exist 
ill the lives of the saints. Suggested, in 
the first instance, by that desert life which 
was at once the earliest phase of mona- 
chism and one of the earliest sources of 
Christian mythology, strengthened by the 
symbolism which represented different 
virtues and vices under the forms of 
animals, and by the reminiscences of the 
rites and the superstitions of paganism, 
the connection between men and animals 
became the keynote of an infinite variety 
of fantastic tales. In our eyes they may 
appear extravagantly puerile, yet it will 
scarcely, I hope, be necessary to apologise 
for introducing them into what purports 
to be a grave work when it is remem- 
bered that for many centuries they were 
universally accepted by mankind, and 
were so interwoven with all local tradi- 
tions, and with all the associations of 
education, that they at once determined 
and reflected the inmost feelings of the 
heart. Their tendency to create a certain 
feeling of sympathy towards animals is 
manifest, and this is probably the utmost 

* I have taken these illustrations from the collection 
of hermit literature in Rosweyde, from different 
volumes of the Bollandists, from the Dialogues of 
Sulpicms Severus, and from what is perhaps the most 
interesting: of all collections oi saintly legends, Colgan’s 
Ada Sanctorum Hibermce^ hi, Alrrea Maury, m his 
most valuable work, Ligendes pieuses du Mqyen Age, 
has examined minutely the part played by animals in 
symbolising: virtues and vices, and has shown the way 
in which the same incidents were repeated, with slight 
variations, in different legends. M. de Montalembert 
has devoted what is probably the most beautiful 
chapter of his Momes d” Occident Les Moines et la 
Nature*’) to the relations of monks to the animal 
world; but the numerous legends he cites are all, with 
one or two exceptions, different from those I have 
given. 
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the Catholic Church has done in that 
direction.® A very few authentic instances 
may, indeed, be cited of saints whose 
natural gentleness of disposition was 
displayed in kindness to the animal 
world. Of St. James of Venice — an ob- 
scure saint of the thirteenth century — 
it is told that he was accustomed to buy 
and release the birds with which Italian 
boys used to play by attaching them to 
strings, saying that “ he pitied the little 
bifids of the, Lord,” and that his “tender 
charity recoiled from all cruelty, even to 
the most diminutive of animals.”® St. 
Francis of Assisi was a more conspicu- 
ous example of the same spirit. “ If I 
could only be presented to the emperor,” 
he used to say, “ I would pray him, for 
the love of God and of me, to issue an 
edict prohibiting anyone from catching or 
imprisoning my sisters the larks, and 
ordering that all who have oxen or asses 
should at Christmas feed them particu- 
larly well.” A crowd of legends turning 
upon this theme were related of him. A 
wolf near Gubbio, being adjured by him, 
promised to abstain from eating sheep, 
placed its paw in the hand of the saint to 
ratify the promise, and was afterwards 
fed from house to house by the inhabitants 
of the city. A crowd of birds on another 
occasion came to hear the saint preach, 
as fish did to hear St. Antony of Padua. 
A falcon awoke him at his hour of prayer. 
A grasshopper encouraged him by her 
melody to sing praises to God. The noisy 
sw'allows kept silence when he began to 
teach. 3 

On the whole, however, Catholicism 
has done very little to inculcate humanity 
to animals. The fatal vice of theologians, 
who have always looked upon others 
solely through the medium of their own 
special dogmatic views, has been an 
obstacle to all advance in this direction. 
The animal world, being altogether ex- 
ternal to the scheme of redemption, was 

* Chateaubriand speaks, however {Attides htstor{que% 
^tude sixieme, premiere partie), of an old Gallic law, 
iorbidding to throw a stone at an ox attached to the 
plough, or to make its yoke too tight. 

* Bollandists, May 31. Leonardo da Vmci is said 
to have had the same fondness for bu> ing and releasing 
caged birds, and (to go back a long way) Pythagoras 
to have purchased one day, near Metapontus, troni 
some fishermen ail the fish in their net, that he might 
have the pleasure of releasing them (Apuleius, 
Apolcgia ) 

3 See these le^rends collected bjf Hase {^Si, Francis 
Assist), It IS said of Cardinal Bellarmine that he used 
to allow vermin to bite him, s^ing, We shall have 
heaven to reward us for our su:^rings, but these poor 
creatures have nothing but the enjoyment of this 
ipreseat life/' (Bayle, Diet, phtUs, art. '* Bellarmine ") 


regarded as bfjyond the range of duty, 
and the belief that we have any kind of 
obligation to its members has never been 
inculcated — has never, I believe, been 
even admitted— by Catholic theologians. 
In the popular legends, and in the 
recorded traits of individual amiability, 
it is curious to observe how constantly 
those who have sought to inculcate 
kindness to animals have done so by 
endeavouring to associate them with 
something distinctively Christian. The 
legends I have noticed glorified them as 
the companions of the saints The stag 
was honoured as especially commissioned 
to reveal the relics of saints, and as the 
deadly enemy of the serpent. In the feast 
of asses that animal was led with venera- 
tion into the churches, and a rude hymn 
proclaimed its dignity, because it had 
borne Christ in his flight to Egypt and 
in his entry into Jerusalem. St. Francis 
always treated Iambs with a peculiar ten- 
derness, as being symbols of his Master, 
Luther grew sad and thoughtful at a hare 
hunt, for it seemed to him to represent 
the pursuit of souls by the devil. Many 
popular legends exist associating some 
bird or animal with some incident in the 
evangelical narrative, and securing for 
it in consequence an unmolested life. 
But such influences have never extended 
far. There are two distinct objects which 
may be considered by moralists in this 
sphere. They may regard the character 
of the men, or they may regard the suffei - 
ings of the animals. The amount of 
callousness or of conscious cruelty dis- 
played or elicited by amusements or 
practices that inflict suffering on animals 
bears no kind of proportion to the inten- 
sity of that suffering. Could we follow 
wflth adequate realisation the pangs of the 
wounded birds that are struck down in 
our sports, or of the timid hare in the long 
course of its flight, we should probably 
conclude that they were not really less 
than those caused by the Spanish bull- 
fight or by the English pastimes of the last 
[eighteenth] century. But the excitement 
of the chase refracts the imagination, 
and, owing to the diminutive sizq of the 
victim and the undemonstrative char- 
acter of its suffering, these sports do not 
exercise that prejudicial influence upon 
character which they would exercise if 
the sufferings of the animals were vividly 
realised, and were at the same time 
accepted as an element of the enjoy- 
ment. The class of amusements of which 
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the ancient combats of wild beasts form 
the type have, no doubt, nearly disap- 
peared from Christendom, and it is 
possible that the softening power of 
Christian teaching may have had some 
indirect influence in abolishing them ; but 
a candid judgment will confess that it has 
been very httie. During the periods, and 
in tile countries, in which theological in- 
fluence was supreme they were unchal- 
lenged,* They disappeared* at ^ last 
because a luxurious and industrial civili- 
sation involved a refinement of manners ; 
because a fastidious taste recoiled with a 
sensation of disgust from pleasures that 
an uncultivated taste would keenly relish ; 
because the drama, at once reflecting 
and accelerating the change, gave a new 
form to popular amusements, and because 
in consequence of this revolution the old 
pastimes) being left to the dregs of society, 
became the occasions of scandalous dis- 
orders.3 In Protestant countries the clergy 

* I have noticed, in my History of Rattonaltsm-y 
that, although some Popes did undoubtedly try to sup- 
press Spanish bull-fights, this was solely on account of 
the destruction of human life they caused. Full details 
on this subject will be found in Concina, De S^ciacuhs 
(Romse, Bayle says, “ II n’y a point de casuiste 

qui croie qu‘oa peche en iaisantcombattredestaureaux 
centre des dogues," &c, {jDteU ithilos* Rorarius, C,") 

a On the ancient amusements of England the reader 
may consult Seymour’s Survey of JLof^n (1734)* vol. L 
pp. 227-235; Strutt’s Sports and PasHmes of ike 
£ 7 tghsh People, Cock-fighting was a favourite diil- 
dren's amusement in England as early as the twelfth 
century. (Hampson’s Medtt JSvt Halendarit, vol. i 
p. t6a} It was, with football and several other amuse- 
ments, for a time suppressed by Edward III., on the 
ground that they were diverting the people from 
archery, which was necessary to the mihtary greatness 
of England. 

3 The decline of these amusements in England began 
with the great development of the theatre under 
Elizabeth. An order of the Pnvy Council in July, 
159X, prohibits tne exhibition of plays on Thursday, 
because on Thursdays bear-baiting and suchlike pas- 
times had been usually practised, and an injunction to 
the same effect was sent to the Lord Mayor, wherein it 
was stated that ** in divers places the players do use to 
recite their plays, to the great hurt and destruction of 
the game ot bear-baiting and like pastimes, which are 
maintained for Her Majesty’s pleasure.” ^Nidiols, ; 
Progresses of Queen JSiisabethffd, 1823, vol. x, p. 438 ) 
The reader will remember the picture m Kenilworth of i 
the Earl of Sussex petitioning Elizabeth^ against 
Shakespeare, on tne ground of his plays distracting 
men from bear-baiting. Elizabeth (see Nichols) was 
extremely^ fond of bear-baiting. James I. especially 
d^ighted in cock-fighting, and in x6io was oresent at a 
great fight between a lion and a bear. (Hone, Every 
Day Book, v 6 L L pp. *55-299.) The theatres, however, 
rapidly multiplied, and a writer who lived about 1629 
said **that no less tlian seventeen playhouses had been 
built in or about London within threescore years." 
(Seymour’s Survey, vcL i. p. 229.) The Refaeihon 
suppressed ail public amusements, and wrhen they were 
re-established mter the Restoration, it was found that 
the tastes of the better dasses no longer sympathised 
With the bear-garden. Pepys {Diary, August 14, 1666) 

S *k» of buii-baiting as **a very rude and nasty 
Lsure,"a£ui says he had not been m the bear-garden 
many years, Evelyn {Dtary, June xd, X670), Eav mg 


have, on the whole, sustained this move- 
ment. In Catholic countries it has been 
much more faithfully represented by the 
school of Voltaire and Beccaria. A 
judicious moralist may, however, reason- 
ably question whether amusements 
which derive their zest from a display 
of the natural ferocious instincts of 
animals, and which substitute death en- 
dured in the frenzy of combat for death 
in the remote slaughter-house or by the 
slow process of decay, have added in jiny 
appreciable degree to the sum of animal 
misery ; and in these cases he will dwell 
less upon the suffering inflicted than upon 
the injurious influence the spectacle may 
sometimes exercise on the character of 
the spectator. But there are forms of 
cruelty which must be regarded in a dif- 
ferent light. The horrors of vivisection, 
often so wantonly, so needlessly prac- 
tised,* the prolonged and atrocious tor- 

been present at these shows, desenbes them as 
** butcnerly sports, or rather barbarous cruelties," and 
says he had not visited them before for twenty vears. 
A paper in the Spectator (No i4i» written in 1711) talks 
of those who seek their diversion at the bear-garden, 

. where reason atyi good manners have no right to 
disturb them,** In *751* however, Lord^ Karnes was 
able to say: “The bear-garden, which is one of the 
chief entertainments of the English, is held in abhor- 
rence by the French and other polite nations." {Essay 
on Morals, ist ed., p. 7 ; and he warmly defends, p. 30, 
the English taste.) During the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century there was constant controversy on the 
subject (which may be traced in the pages of the Annual 
Register), and several forgotten clergymen published 
sermons upon it, and the frequent riots resulting from 
the fact that the bear-gardens had become the resort 
of the worst classes assisted the movement. The 
London magistrates took measures to suppress cock- 
throwmg in i769(Hampsoii’s Med ASv, Kalend, p. 160) ; 
but bull-baiting continued far into the present [nine- 
teenth] century, Windham and Canning strongl^r 
defended it; Dr. Parr is said to have been fond ot it 
(Southeys Commonplace Book, vol. iv p. 585) ; and as 
late as 1824 Sir Robert (then Mr.) Peel argued 
strongly against its prohibition. (Parliamentary De* 
bates, voL x. pp. x 3 »-i 33 f 49 *‘’ 49 S*) , , , . 

» Bacon, in an account of the deficiencies of medicine, 
recommends vivisection in terms that seem to imply 
that it was not practised in his time: “As tor the 
passages and pores, it is true, which was anciently 
noted, that the more subtle of them appear not in 
anatomies, because they are shut and latent in dead 
bodies, though they be open and manifest in live; 
which being supposed, though the inhumanity of 
anatomta vivorum was by Celsus justly reproved, yet, 
m reg^ of the great use of this observation, the 
inquiry needed not by him so slightly to have been 
rebnquished altogether, or referred to the casual prac- 
tices of surgery ; but might have been well diverted 
upon the dissection of beasts alive, which, uotwith- 
standing the dissimilitude of their parts, may suffi- 
ciently satisfy this inquiry." {Advancement of Beam* 
tag, X. 4.) Harvey speaks of vivisections as having 
contributed to lead him to the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood. (Adand’s Narvemn Oration, 
x86s, p. 55.) Bayle, djescribing the treatment of 
animals by men, eays: **Nous fouiWona dans leurs 
entrailles pendant leur vie, afin do sarisfaire notre 
curiosity." (Dui, phUos* art. ** Rorarius C/’) Public 
opinion in England was ve^ strongly direct^ to the 
subject in the present [nineteenth] century by the 
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tures sometimes inflicted in order to 
procure some gastronomic delicacy, are 
so far removed from the public gaze that 
they exercise little influence on the char- 
acter of men. Yet no humane man can 
reflect upon them without a shudder. To 
bring these things within the range of 
ethics, to create the notion of duties 
towards the animal world, has, so far as 
Christian countries are concerned, been 
one pf the peculiar merits of the last 
century, and, ‘for the most part,, of Pro- 
testant nations. However fully we may 
recognise the humane spirit transmitted 
to the world in the form of legends from 
the saints of the desert, it must not be 
forgotten that the inculcation of humanity 
to animals on a wide scale is mainly the 
work of a recent and a secular age ; that 
the Mohammedans and the Brahmins 
ha\e in this sphere considerably sur- 
passed the Christians ; and that Spain 
and Southern Italy, in which Catholicism 
has most deeply implanted its roots, are 
even now, probably beyond all other 
countries in Europe, those in which in- 
humanity to animals is most wanton and 
most unrebuked. 

The influence the first form of mona- 
chism has exercised upon the world, so 
far as it has been beneficial, has been 
chiefly through the imagination, vrhich 
has been fascinated by its legends. In 
the great periods of theological contro- 
versy, the Eastern monks had furnished 
some leading theologians ; but in general, 
in Oriental lands, the hermit life pre- 
dominated, and extreme maceration was 
the chief merit of the saint. But in the 
West monachism assumed verj^ different 
forms, and exercised far higher functions. 
At first the Oriental saints were the ideals 
of W^estern monks. The Eastern St. 
Athanasius had been the founder of 
Italian monachism. St. Martin of Tours 
excluded labour from the discipline of his 
monks, and he and they, like the Eastern 
saints, were accustomed to wander 
abroad, destroying the idols of the 
temples.* But three great causes con- 
spired to direct the monastic spirit in the 


atrocious cruelties perpetrated by Majendie at his 
lectures. See a most trightiul account of them in a 
speech by Mr. Martin (an eccentric Insh member, who 
was {generally ridiculed dunng his hte. and has been 
almost forgotten since his death, but to whose untiring 
exertions the legislative protection of animals in 
England is due). (ParUament, Hist vol. x«. p. 652.) 
Mandeville, in his daj , was a vtry strong advocate ot 
hmdness to ammals. iTommenittry m the Fable of the 


* See his Idfe by Sulpidus Sevema. 
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West into practical channels. Conditions 
of race and climate have ever impelled 
the inhabitants of these lands to active 
life, and have at the same time rendered 
them constitutionally incapable of endur- 
ing the austerities or enjoying the hallu- 
cinations of the sedentary Oriental. There 
arose, too, in the sixth century a great 
legislator, whose form may be dimly 
traced through a cloud of fantastic 
legends, and the order of St. Benedict, 
with that of St. Columba and some 
others, founded on substantially the same 
principle, soon ramified through the 
greater part of Europe, tempered the 
wild excesses of useless penances, and, 
making labour an^ essential part of the 
monastic system, directed the movement 
to the purposes of general civilisation. In 
the last place, the barbarian invasions, 
and the dissolution of the Western Em- 
pire, dislocating the whole system^ of 
government and almost resolving society 
into its primitive elements, naturally 
threw upon the monastic corporations 
social, political, and intellectual functions 
of the deepest importance 

It has been observed that the capture 
of Rome by Alaric, involving as it ^ did 
the destruction of tbe^ grandest religious 
monuments of paganism, in fact estab- 
lished in that city the supreme authority 
of Christianity.* A similar remark may 
be extended to the general downfall of 
the Western civilisation, in that civilisa- 
tion Christianity had indeed been legally 
enthroned; but the philosophies and 
traditions of paganism, and the ingrained 
habits of an ancient, and at the same time 
an effete, society, continually paralysed 
its energies. What Europe would have 
been without the barbarian invasions we 
may partly divine from the history of the 
Lower Empire, which ^ represented, in 
fact, the old Roman civilisation prolonged 
and Christianised. The barbarian con- 
quests, breaking up the old organisation, 
provided the Church with a virgin soil, 
and made it, for a long period,^ the 
supreme and, indeed, sole centre of civili- 
sation. 

It would be diflicult to exaggerate the 
skill and courage displayed by the ecclesi- 
astics in this most trying period. We 
have already^ seen the noble daring with 
which they interfered between the con- 
queror and the vanquished, and the un- 
wearied charity with which they sought 
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to alleviate the unparalleled sufferings of 
Italy, when the colonial supplies of corn 
were cut off, and when the tairest plains 
were desolated by the barbarians. Still 
more \vonderful is the rapid conversion of 
the oarbarian tribes. Unfortunately this, 
v^h.ch is one of the most important, is 
also one of the most obscure pages in the 
liislory of the Church. Of whole tribes 
or nations it may be truly said that we 
are absolutely ignorant of the cause ot 
their change." The Goths had already 
been converted by Ulphilas, before the 
downfall of the Empire, and the conver- 
sion of the Germans and of several 
northern nations was long posterior to it ; 
but the great work of Christianising the 
barbarian world was accomplished almost 
in the hour when that world became 
supreme. Rude tribes, accustomed in 
their own lands to pay absolute obedience 
to their priests, found themselves in a 
foreign country, confronted by a priest- 
hood far more civilised and imposing than 
that W’hich they had left, by gorgeous 
ceremonies, well fitted to entice, and by 
threats of coming judgment, well fitted 
to scare their imaginations. Disconnected 
from all their old associations, they bowed 
before the majesty of civilisation, and the 
Latin religion, like the Latin language, 
though with many adulterations, reigned 
over the new society. The doctrine of 
exclusive salvation, and the doctrine of 
daemons, had an admirable missionary 
power. The first produced an ardour of 
proselytising which the polytheist could 
never ri\ al , while the pagan, who was 
easily led to recognise the Christian God, 
was mena^ced with eternal fire if he did 
not take the further step of breaking off 
from his old divinities. The second dis- 
pensed the convert from the perhaps im- 
possible task of disbelieving his former 
religion, for it was only necessary for him 
to degrade it, attributing its prodigies to 
infernal beings. The priests, in addition 
to their noble devotion, carried into their 
missionary efforts the most masterly judg- 
ment. The barbarian tribes usually fol- 
lowed without enquiry the religion of 
their sovereign ; and it was to the con- 
version of the king, and still more to the 
conversion of the queen, that tlie Christians 
devoted all their energies. Clotilda, the 
wife of Clovis, Bertha, the wife of Ethel- 
bert, and Theodolinda, ^ the wife of 
Lothaire, were the chief instruments in 
converting their husbands and their 
nations. Nothing that could affect the 


imagination was neglected. It is related 
of Clotilda that she was careful to attract 
her husband by the rich draperies of the 
ecclesiastical ceremonies.* In another 
case, the first work of proselytising was 
confided to an artist, wdio painted before 
the terrified pagans the last judgment 
and the torments of hell.® But especially 
the belief, which was sincerely held, and 
sedulously inculcated, that temporal suc- 
cess followed in the train of Christianity, 
and that every pestilence, famine, or 
military disaster was the penalty of 
idolatry, heresy, sacrilege, or vice, 
assisted the movement. The theory was 
so wide, that it met every variety of 
fortune, and being taught with consum- 
mate skill, to barbarians who were totally 
destitute of all critical power, and strongly 
predisposed to accept it, it proved ex- 
tremely efficacious ; and hope, fear, 
gratitude, and remorse drew multitudes 
into the Church. The transition was 
softened by the substitution of Christian 
ceremonies and saints for the festivals 
and the divinities of the pagans.^ Besides 
the professed missionaries, the Christian 
captives zealously diffused llieir faith 
among their pagan masters. When the 
chieftain had been converted, and the 
army had followed his profession, an 
elaborate monastic and ecclesiastical 
organisation grew up to consolidate the 
conquest, and repressive laws soon 
crushed all opposition to the faith. 

In these ways the victorj of Christianity 
over the barbarian world was achieved. 
But that victory, though very great, was 
less decisive than might appear. A reli- 
gion which professed to be Christianity, 
and which contained many of the in- 
gredients of pure Christianity, had risen 
into the ascendant, but it had undergone 
a profound modification through the 
struggle. Religions, as well as worship- 
pers, had been baptised. The festivals, 
images, and names of saints had been 
substituted for those of the idols, and the 
habits of thought and feeling of the 
ancient faith reappeared in new forms 
and a new language. The tendency to 
a material, idolatrous, and polytheistic 
faith, which had long been encouraged 
by the monks, and which the heretics 

* Greg: Turon. ii ag 

2 This was the firsst step towarJs the conversion of 
the Bulgfariaas. (Milmau’s Laizn Chnsizamey, vol 
hi, p. a49 ) 

3 A remarkable collection of instances of this kind is 
given by Ozanam, Cimitsaimi m thd Fiftk Century 

* (Eng. vot> i. pp. 
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Joviman, Vigilantius, and Aerius had 
vainly resisted, was fatally strengthened 
by the infusion of a barbarian element 
into the Church, by the general depression 
of intellect in Europe, and by the many 
accommodations that were made to facili- 
tate conversion. Though apparently de- 
feated and crushed, the old gods still 
retained, under a new faith, no small 
part of their influence over the world. 

To this tendency the leaders of the 
Church made in general no resistance, 
though in another form they were deeply 
persuaded of the vitality of the old gods. 
Many curious and picturesque legends 
attest the popular belief that the old 
Roman and the old barbarian divinities, 
in their capacity of daemons, were still 
waging an unrelenting war against the 
triumphant faith. A great Pope of the 
sixth century relates how a Jew, being 
once benighted on his journey, and find- 
ing no other shelter for the night, lay 
down to rest in an abandoned temple of 
Apollo.^ Shuddering at the loneliness of 
the building, and fearing the daemons 
who were said to haunt it, he determined, 
though not a Christian, to protect himself 
by the sign of the cross, which he had 
often heard possessed a mighty power 
against spirits. To that sign he owed 
his safety. For at midnight the temple 
was filled with dark and threatening 
forms. The god Apollo was holding his 
court at his deserted shrine, and his 
attendant deemons were recounting the 
temptations they had devised against the 
Christians.* A newly married Roman, 
when one day playing ball, took off his 
wedding-ring, which he found an im- 
pediment in the game, and he gaily put 
it on the finger of a statue of Venus that 
was standing near. When he returned, 
the marble finger had bent so that it was ; 
impossible to withdraw the ring, and that 
night the goddess appeared to him in a 
dream, and told him that she was now his 
wedded wife, and that she would abide 
with^ him for ever.® When the Irish 
missionary St. Gall was fishing one night 
upon a Swiss lake, near which he had 
planted a monastery, he heard strange 
voices sweeping over the lonely deep, j 

* St Gregforjr, Dial lii 7 The particular teuipta- 
ttoa the Jew heard discussed was that of the bishop of 
the diocese, who, under the instigation oi one of the 
dsemons, was rapidly falling m love with a nun, and 
pad proceeded so far as jocosely to stroke her on the ^ 
back. The Jevt having related the vision to the bishop, j 

latter reformed his manners, the Jew became a I 
i^onstian, and the temple was turned into a church. 

* Wiliiam of Malmesbury, ii, 13. 


[ Tile Spirit of the Water and the Spirit of 
I the Mountains were consulting together 
I how they could expel the intruder who 
I had disturbed their ancient reign.* 

I The details of the rapid propagation 
of Western monachism have been amply 
treated by many historians, and the 
causes of its success are sufficiently mani- 
fest. Some of the reasons I have assigned 
for the first spread of asceticism continued 
to operate, while others of a still more 
powerful kind had arisen. The rapid 
decomposition of the entire Roman Em- 
pire by continuous invasions of barbarians 
rendered the existence of an inviolable 
asylum and centre of peaceful labour a 
matter of transcendent importance, and 
the monastery as organised by St. Bene- 
dict soon combined the most hetero- 
geneous elements of attraction. It was 
at once eminently aristocratic and in- 
tensely democratic. The power and 
princely position of the abbot were 
coveted, and usually obtained, by mem- 
bers of the most illustrious families ; 
while emancipated serfs, or peasants who 
had lost their all in the invasions, or were 
harassed by savage nobles, or had fled 
from military service, or desired to lead 
a more secure and easy life, found in the 
monastery an unfailing refuge. The 
institution exercised all the influence of 
great wealth, expended for the most part 
with great charity, while the monk him- 
self was invested with the aureole of a 
sacred poverty. To ardent and phil- 
anthropic natures the profession opened 
boundless vistas of missionary, charitable, 
and civilising activity. To the super- 
stitious it was the plain road to heaven. 
To the ambitious it was the portal to 
bishoprics, and, after the monk St, Gre- 
gory, not infrequentK" to the Popedom, 
To the studious it offered the only oppor- 
tunity then existing in the world of seeing 
many books and passing a life of study. 
To the timid and retiring it afforded the 
most^ secuie, and probably the least 
laborious, life a poor peasant could hope 
to find. Vast as were the multitudes that 
thronged the monasteries, the means for 
their support were never wanting. The 
belief that gifts or legacies to a monastery 
opened^ the doors of heaven was in a 
superstitious age suflicient to secure for 
the community an almost boundless 
wealth, which was still further increased 
by the skill and perseverance with which 

* See Milnian’s //.jrf Latin Christianity ^ voL li 
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the monks t’lled the waste lands, by the 
exemption of their domains from alHaxa- 
tion, and by the tranquillity which in the 
most turbulent ages they usually enjoyed. 
In France, the Low Countries, and Ger- 
many they were pre-eminently agricul- 
turists. Gigantic forests were felled, 
inhospitable marshes reclaimed, barren 
plains cultivated by their hands. The 
monastery often became the nucleus of a 
city, it was the centre of civilisation 
and industr}’, the symbol of moral power 
in an age of turbulence and war. 

It must be observed, however, that the 
beneficial influence of the monastic system 
was necessarily transitional, and the sub- 
sequent corruption the normal and in- 
evitable result of its constitution. Vast 
societies living in enfor-ced celibacy, 
exercising an unbounded influence, and 
possessing enormous wealth, must neces- 
sarily have become hotbeds of corruption 
when the enthusiasm that had created 
them expired. The services they rendered 
as the centres of agriculture, the refuge 
of travellers, the sanctuaries in war, the 
counterpoise of the baronial castle, were 
no longer required when the convulsions 
of invasion had ceased and when civil 
society was definitely organised. And a 
similar observation may be extended even 
to their moral type. Thus, while it is 
undoubtedly true that the Benedictine 
monks, by making labour an essential 
element of their discipline, did very much 
to efface the stigma which slavery had 
affixed upon it, it is also true that, when 
industry had passed out of its initial stage, 
the monastic theories of tlie sanctity of 
poverty, and the evil of wealth, were its 
most deadly opponents. The dogmatic 
condemnation by theologians of loans at 
interest, which are the basis of industrial 
enterprise, was the expression of a far 
deeper antagonism of tendencies and 
ideals. 

In one important respect the transition 
from the eremitic to the monastic life 
involved not only a change of circum- 
stances, but also a change of character. 
The haljit of obedience, and the virtue of 
humility, assumed a position which they 
had never previously occupied. The con- 
ditions of the hermit life contributed to 
develop to a very high degree a spirit of 
independence and spiritual pride, which 
was still further increased by a curious 
habit that existed in the Church of re- 
garding each eminent hermit as the 
special model or professor of some parti- ‘ 


cular virtue, and making pilgrimages to 
him, in order to stud) this aspect of his 
character.” These pilgrimages, combined 
with the usually solitary and self-sufficing 
life of the hermit, and also with the habit 
of measuring progress almost entirely by 
the suppression of a physical appetite, 
which it is quite possible wdiolly to des- 
troy, very naturally produced an extreme 
arrogance.® But in the highly organised 
and disciplined monasteries of the West, 
passive obedience and humilitj^ were the 
very first things that were inculcated. 
The monastery, beyond all other institu- 
tions, was the school for their exercise ; 
and as the monk represented the highest 
moral ideal of the age, obedience and 
humility acquired a new value in the 
minds of men. Nearly all the feudal and 
other organisations that arose out of the 
chaos that followed the destruction of the 
Roman Empire were intimately related 
to the Church, not simply because the 
Church was the strongest power in Chris- 
tendom, and supplied in itself an admir- 
able model of an organised body, but also 
because it had done much to educate men 
in habits of obedience. The special value 
of this education depended upon the 
peculiar circumstances of the time. The 
ancient civilisations, and especially that 
of Rome, had been by no means deficient 
in those habits ; but it was in the midst 
of the dissolution of an old society, and 
of the ascendency of barbarians, who 
exaggerated to the highest degree their 
personal independence, that the Church 
proposed to the reverence of mankind a 
life of passive obedience as the highest 
ideal of virtue. 

The habit of obedience was no new 
thing in the world, but the disposition of 
humility was pre-eminently and almost 
exclusively a Christian virtue ; and there 
has probably never been any sphere in 

» Cassian. Canob* Jnstii v 4. See, too, some 
striking- instances of this in the iire of St. Antony 

» This spiritual pride is well noticed by Neander, 
Ecclesiastical History (Bohn’s ed ), vol. iii. pp. 321-323 
It appears m many traits scattered through the lives 
of these saints. I have already ated the visions telling 
St. Antony and St. Macarius that they were not the 
best of living people ; and also the case of the hermit 
who was deceived by a devil in the term of a woman, 
because he had been exalted by pride. Another hermit, 
being very holy, received pure white bread ever<' day 
from heaven ; but, he being extravagantly elated, the 
bread got worse and worse till it became perlectly 
black. (Tillemont, tome x. pp 27-28 ) A certain 
Isidore affirmed that he had not been conscious ot sm, 
even in tiaought, for forty years. (Socrates, iv, 23.) 
It was a saying of St Antony, that a solitary' man m 
the desert is free from three wars— of sight, speech, and 
hearin g j he has to combat only fornication, {A potheg^ 
tnasa Pairum.) 
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which it has been so largely and so suc- 
cessfully inculcated as in the monastery. 
The whole penitential discipline, the entire 
mode or tenour of the monastic life, was 
designed to tame every sentiment of pride, 
and to give humility a foremost place in 
the hierarchy of virtues. We have here 
one great source of the mollifying in- 
fluence of Catholicism. The gentler 
virtues — benevolence and amiability — 
may, and in an advanced civilisation 
often do, subsist in natures that are com- 
pletely devoid of genuine humility ; but, 
on the other hand, it is scarcely possible 
for a nature to be pen^aded by a deep 
sentiment of humility without this senti- 
ment exercising a softening influence 
over the whole character. To transform 
a fierce, warlike nature into a character 
of a gentler t3'pe, the first essential is to 
awaken this feeling. In the monasteries 
the extinction of social and domestic 
feelings, the narrow corporate spirit, and, 
still more, the atrocious opinions that 
were prevalent concerning the guilt of 
heresy, produced in many minds an ex- 
treme and most active ferocity ; but the 
practice of charity, and the Ideal of 
humility, never failed to exercise some 
softening influence upon Christendom. 

But however advantageous the tem- 
porary pre-eminence of this moral type 
may have been, it was obviously un suited 
for a later stage of civilisation. Political 
liberty is almost impossible where the 
monastic system is supreme, not merely 
because the monasteries divert the 
energies of the nation from civic to 
ecclesiastical channels, but also because 
the monastic ideal is the very apotheosis 
of servitude. Catholicism has been ad- 
mirably fitted at once to mitigate and to 
perpetuate despotism. When men have 
learnt to reverence a life of passive, un- 
reasoning obedience as the highest type 
of perfection, the enthusiasm and passion 
of freedom necessarily decline. In this 
respect there is an analogy between the 
monastic and the military spirit, both of 
which promote and glorify passive obedi- 
ence, and therefore prepare the minds of 
men for despotic rule ; but, on the whole, 
the monastic spirit is probably more 
hostile to freedom than the military spirit, 
for the obedience of the monk is based 
upon humility, while the obedience of the 
soldier coexists with pride. Now, a con- 
siderable measure of pride, or self-asser- 
tion, is an invariable characteristic of free 
communities. 


The ascendency which the monastic 
system gave to the virtue of humility 
has not continued. This virtue is indeed 
the crowning grace and beauty of the 
most perfect characters of the saintly 
type ; but experience has ^ shown that 
among common men humility is more 
apt to degenerate into servility than pride 
into arrogance ; and modern moralists 
have appealed more successfully to the 
sense of dignity than to the^ opposite 
feeling. Two of the most important 
steps of later moral history have consisted 
of the creation of a sentiment of pride as 
the parent and the guardian of many 
virtues. The first of these encroachments 
on the monastic spirit was chivalry, which 
called into being a proud and jealous 
military honour that has never since been 
extinguished. The second was the crea- 
tion of that feeling of self-respect which 
is one of the most remarkable character- 
istics that distinguish Piotestant from the 
most Catholic populations, and which has 
proved among the former an invaluable 
moral agent, forming frank and inde- 
pendent natures, and checking every 
servile habit and all mean and degrading 
vice.* The peculiar vigour with which it 
has been developed in Protestant countries 
may be attributed to the suppression of 
monastic institutions and habits ; to the 
stigma Protestantism has attached to men- 
dicancy, which Catholicism has usually 
glorified and encouraged ; to the high 
place Protestantism has accorded to pri- 
vate judgment and personal responsibility; 
and, lastly, to the action of free political 
institutions, which have taken deepest 
root vvdiere the principles of the Reforma- 
tion have been accepted. 

The relation of the monasteries to the 

* “Pnde, under such training [that of modern 
rationalistic philosophy], instead of running to waste, 
is turned to account. It gets a new name , it is called 
self-respect . It is directed into the channel of indus- 
try, frugality, honesty, and obeaiencc, and it becomes 
the very staple of the religion and morality held in 
honour in a day lifce our own It becomes the safe- 
guard of chastity, the guarantee of veracity, m high 
and low ; it is the very household god of the Protestant, 
in«pifin^ neatness and decency m the servant-girl, pro- 
priety of carnage and refined manners m her mistress, 
upnghtness, manliness, and generosity in the head of 
the family .It is the stimulating pnnaple of provi- 
dence on the one hand, and of tree expenditure on the 
other; of an honourable ambition and of elegant enjoy- 
ment.’* (Newman, On University Education^ Discourse 
ix.) In tbe same lecture (which is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful of the many beautiful productions of its illus- 
trious author) Dr. Newman describes, with admirable 
eloquence, the manner m which modesty has supplanted 
humility m the modern type of excellence. It is scarcely 
necessarv to saj that the lecturer strongly disapproves 
of the movement he ucscrioes. 
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intellectual %.rtues, which we have next 
to examine, opens out a wide field of dis- 
cussion ; and in order to appreciate it, it 
win be necessary to re\ert briefly to a 
somevvhat earlier stag’d of ecclesiastical 
history. And, in the first place, it may 
be obsenred that the phrase intellectual 
virtue, which is often used in a meta- j 
phorical sense, is susceptible of a strictly 
literal interpretation. If a sincere and 
active desire for truth be a moral duty, 
the discipline and the dispositions that 
are plainly involved in every honest search 
fall rigidly w’ithin the range of ethics. 
To love truth sincereh' means to pursue 
it with an earnest, conscientious, unflag- 
ging zeal. It means to be prepared to 
follow the light of evidence even to the 
most unw'elcome conclusions; to labour j 
earnestly to emancipate the mind from 
early prejudices; to resist the current of | 
the desires, and the refracting influence 
of the passions ; to proportion on all 
occasions conviction to evidence, and to 
be ready, if need be, to exchange the 
calm of assura.nce for all the suffering of 
a perplexed and disturbed mind. To do 
this is very difficult and very painful ; but | 
it is clearly involved in the notion of 
earnest love of truth. If, then, any 
system stigmatises as criminal the state 
of doubt, denounces the examination of 
some one class of arguments or facts, 
seeks to introduce the bias of the affec- 
tions into the enquiries of the reason, or 
regards the honest conclusion of an up- 
right investigator as involving moral 
guilt, that system is subversive of intel- 
lectual honesty. 

Among the ancients, although the 
methods of enquiry were often very 
faulty, and generalisations very hasty, a 
respect for the honest search after truth 
was wisely diffused.* There were, as we 
have^ already seen, instances in which 
certain religious practices which were 
regarded as attestations of loyalty, or as 
necessary to propitiate the gods in favour of 
the State, were enforced bylaw; there were 
even a few instances of philosophies which 
were believed to lead directly to immoral 
results or social convulsions, being sup- 
pressed ; but, as a general rule, specula- 
tion was untrammelled, the notion of 
there being any necessary guilt in erro- 

s Thus “inJagatio Acn" was reckoned among the 
leading virtues, and the high place given to (TO^la, and 
** prudentia" m ethical writing<i preserved the notion of 
the moral duties connected with the discipline of the 
inieilect. 


neous opinion was unknown, and the 
boldest enquirers were regarded with 
honour and adniiration. The religious 
theory of paganism had in this respect 
some influence. Polytheism, with many 
faults, had three great^ merits. It was 
eminently poetical, eminently patriotic, 
and eminently tolerant. The conception 
of a vast hierarchy of beings more 
glorious than, but not wholly unlike, 
men, presiding over all the^ developrpents 
of nature, and filling the "universe with 
their deeds, supplied the chief nutriment 
of the Greek imagination. The national 
religions, interweaving religious cere- 
monies and associations with all civic 
life, concentrated and intensified the sen- 
timent of patriotism, and the notion of 
many distinct groups of gods led men to 
tolerate many forms of worship and great 
variety of creeds. In that colossal amal- 
gam of nations of which Rome became 
the metropolis, intellectual liberty still 
further advanced ; the vast variety of 
philosophies and beliefs expatiated un- 
molested ; the search for truth was 
regarded as an important element of 
virtue, and the relentless and most scep- 
tical criticism which Socrates had applied 
in turn to all the fundamental propositions 
of popular belief remained as an example 
to his successors. 

We have already seen that one leading 
cause of the rapid progress of the Church 
was that its teachers enforced their dis- 
tinctive tenets as absolutely essential to 
salvation, and thus assailed at a great 
advantage the supporters of all other 
creeds which did not claim this exclusive 
authority. We have seen, too, that in an 
age of great and growing credulity they 
had been conspicuous for their assertion 
of the duty of absolute, unqualified, and 
unquestioning belief. The notion of the 
guilt both of error and of doubt grew 
rapidly, and, being soon regarded as a 
fundamental tenet, it determined the 
whole course and policy of the Church, 

And here, I think, it will not be unad- 
visable to pause for a moment, and en- 
deavour to ascertain what misconceived 
truth lay at the root of this fatal tenet. 
Considered abstractedly and by the light 
of nature, it is as unmeaning to speak of 
the immorality of an intellectual mistake 
as it would be to talk of the colour of a 
sound. If a man has sincerely persuaded 
himself that it is possible for parallel 
lines to meet, or for two straight lines 
to enclose a space, we pronounce his 
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judgment to be absurd , but it is free ft om 
all tincture of immorality. And if, instead 
of failing to appreciate a demonstrable 
truth, his error consisted in a false esti- 
mate of the conflicting arguments of an 
historical problem, this mistake — as- 
suming always that the enquiry was an 
upright one — is still ‘dimply external to 
the sphere of morals. It is possible that 
his conclusion, by weakening some barrier 
against vice, may produce vicious conse- 
quences, like those which might ensue 
from some ill-advised modification of the 
police force ; but it in no degree follows 
from this that the judgment is in itself 
criminal. If a student applies himself 
with the same dispositions to Roman 
and Jewish histories, the mistakes he 
may make in the lattei are no more im- 
moral than those which he may make in 
the former. 

There are, hoxvever, two cases in which 
an intellectual error may be justly said 
to involve, or at least to represent, guilt. 
In the first place, error very frequently 
springs from* the partial or complete ab- 
sence of that mental disposition which is 
implied in a real love of truth. Hypocrites, 
or men who through interested motives 
profess opinions which they do not really 
believe, are probably rarer than is usually 
supposed ; but it would be diflicult to 
over-estimate the number of those whose 
genuine convictions are due to the 
unresisted bias of their interests. By 
the term interests I mean not only mate- 
rial w^ell-being, but also all those mental 
luxuries, all those grooves or channels for 
thought which it is easy and pleasing to 
follow and painful and difficult to aban- 
don. Such are the love of e^se, the love 
of certainty, the love of system, the bias 
of the passions, the associations of the 
imagination, as well as the coarser in- 
fluences of social position, domestic 
happiness, professional interest, party 
feeling, or ambition. In most men the 
love of truth is so languid, and the 
reluctance to encounter mental suffering 
is so great, that they yield their judg- 
ments without an effort to the current, 
withdraw their minds from all opinions 
or arguments opposed to their own, and 
thus speedily convince themselves of the 
truth of what they wish to believe. He 
who really loves truth is bound, at least, 
to endeavour to resist these distorting 
influences, and in as far as his opinions 
are the result of his not having done so, in 
so far they represent a moral failing. 


In the nest place, it must be observed 
that every moral disposition brings with 
it an intellectual bias which exercises a 
great and often a controlling and decisive 
influence even upon the most earnest 
enquirer. If we know the character or 
disposition of a man, we can usually pre- 
dict \vith tolerable accuracy many of his 
opinions. We can tell to what side of 
politics, to what canons of taste, to what 
theory of morals, he will naturally incline. 
Stern, heroic, and haughty natures tend 
to systems in which these qualities occupy 
the foremost position in the moral type ; 
while gentle natures will as naturally 
lean towards systems in which the ami- 
able virtues are supreme. Impelled by a 
species of moral gravitation, the enquirer 
will glide insensibly to the system which 
is congruous to his disposition, and intel- 
lectual difficulties will seldom arrest him. 
He can have observed human nature with 
but little fruit who has not remarked how 
constant is this connection, and how very 
rarely men change fundamentally the 
principles they had deliberately adopted 
on religious, moral, or even political 
questions, without the change being pre- 
ceded, accompanied, or very speedily 
followed by a serious^ modification of 
character. So, too, a vicious and depraved 
nature, or a nature which is hard, narrow, 
and unsympathetic, will tend, much less 
by calculation or indolence than by 
natural affinity, to low and degrading 
\iews of human nature. Those who have 
never felt the higher emotions will scarcely 
appreciate them. The materials with 
which the intellect builds are often derived 
from the heart, and a moral disease is, 
therefore, not unfrequently at the rodt of 
an erroneous judgment. 

Of these two truths the first cannot, I 
think, be said to have had anv influence 
in the formation of the theological notion 
of the guilt of error. An elaborate pro- 
cess of mental discipline, with a view to 
strengthening the critical powers of the 
mind, is utterly remote from the spirit of 
theology ; and this is one of the great 
reasons why the growth of an inductive 
and scientific spirit is invariably hostile 
to theological interests. To raise the 
requisite standard of proof, to inculcate 
hardness and slowness of belief, is the 
first task of the inductive reasoner. He 
looks with great favour upon the condi- 
tion of a suspended judgment, he en- 
courages men rather to prolong than to 
abridge it ; he regards the tendency of 
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the human mind to rapid and premature 
generalisations as one of its most fatal 
vices ; ha desires especially that that 
which is believed should not be so cher- 
ished that the mind should be indisposed 
to admit doubt, or, on the appearance of 
new arguments, to revise with impartiality 
its conclusions. Nearly all the greatest 
intellectual achievements of the last three 
centuries have been preceded and prepared 
by the growth of scepticism. The historic 
scepticism which Vico, Beaufort, Pouilly, 
and Voltaire in the last [eighteenth] 
century, and Niebuhr and Lewis in the 
present [nineteenth] century, applied to 
ancient history, lies at the root of all the 
great modern elTo rts to reconstruct the 
history of mankind. The splendid dis- 
coveries of physical science would have 
been impossiole but for the scientific 
sceptic.sm of the school of Bacon, which 
dissipated the old theories of the universe, 
and led men to demand a severity of proof 
altogether unknown to the ancients. The 
philosophic scepticism with which the 
system of Hume ended and the system 
of Kant began has given the greatest 
modern impulse to metaphysics and 
ethiCS. Exactly in proportion, therefore, 
as men are educated in the inductive 
school, they are ahenated from those 
theological systems which represent a 
condition of doubt as sinful, seek to 
go^^ern the reason by the interests and 
the affections, and make it a main object 
to destroy the impartiality of the judg- 
ment. 

But although it is difficult to look upon 
Catholicism in any other light than as the 
most deadly enemy of the scientific spirit, 
it has always cordially recognised the 
most important truth that character in a 
very great measure determines opinions. 
To cultivate the moral type that is most 
congenial to the opinions it desires to 
recommend has always been its effort, 
and the conviction that a deviation from 
that type has often been the predisposing 
cause of intellectual heresy, had doubtless 
a large share in the first persuasion of 
the guilt of error. But priestly and other 
infiuences soon conspired to enlarge this 
doctrine. A crowd of speculative, his- 
torical, and administrative propositions 
were asserted as essential to salvation, 
and ail who rejected them were wholly 
external to the bond of Christian sym- 
pathy. 

If, indeed, we put aside the pure teach- 
ing of the Christian founders, and consider 


the actual j^istor}?- of the Church since 
Constantine, we shall find no justification 
for the popular theory that beneath its 
influence the narrow spirit of patriotism 
faded into a wide and cosmopolitan 
philanthropy. A real thougli somewhat 
languid feeling of universal brotherhood 
had already been created in the world by 
the universality of the Roman Empire. 
In the new faith the range of genuine 
sympathy was strictly limited by the 
creed. According to the popular belief, 
all who differed from the teaching of the 
orthodox lived under the hatred of the 
Almighty, and were destined after death 
for an eternity of anguish, Very natur- 
ally, therefore, they were wholly alienated 
from the true believers, and no moral or 
intellectual excellence could atone for 
their crime in propagating error. The 
eighty or ninety sects,* into wdiich Chris- 
tianity speedily divided, hated one another 
with an intensity that extorted the wonder' 
of Julian and the ridicule of the pagans 
of Alexandria ; and the fierce riots and 
persecutions that hatred produced appear 
in every page of ecclesiastical history. 
There is, indeed, something at once gro- 
tesque and ghastly in the spectacle. The 
Donatists, having separated from the 
orthodox simply on the question of the 
validity of the consecration of a certain 
bishop, declared that all who adopted the 
orthodox view must be damned, refused 
to perform their rites in the orthodox 
churches which they had seized till they 
had burnt the altar and scraped the wood, 
beat multitudes to death with ^ clubs, 
blinded others by anointing their eyes 
with lime, filled Africa during nearly two 
centuries with war and desolation, and 
contributed largely to its final ruin.* 
The childish and almost unintelligible 
quarrels between the Homoiousians and 
the Homoousians, between those who 
maintained that the nature of Christ was 
like that of the Father and those who 
maintained that it was the same, filled 
the world with riot and hatred. The 
Catholics tell how an Arian Emperor 
caused eighty orthodox priests to be 
drowned on a single occasion ; s how 
three thousand persons perished in the 
riots that convulsed Constantinople when 
the Arian Bishop Macedonius superseded 

* St. Aufustme reckoned eighty-eight sects as exist- 
ing in his time. 

a See a full account of these persecutions in Tille- 
mont, Mdm* d^Htsioire Bcclis, tome vi. 

3 Socrates, H E** ?v, i6. This anecdote is much 
doueied by modern historians 
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the Atlianasiaa Paul , * how George of 
Cappadocia, the Anan Bishop of Alex- 
andria, caused the widows of the Atha- 
nasian party lo be scourged on the soles of 
their ieet, the holy virgins to be stripped 
naked, to be flogged with the prickly 
branches of palm-trees, or to be slowly 
scorched over fires till they abjured thcir 
creed * The triumph of the Catholics in 
Egypt was accompanied (if we ma}- be- 
lieve the solemn assertions of eighty 
Arian bishops) by every \aricty of plunder, 
murder, sacrilege, and outrage p and 
Arius himself was probabl}^ poisoned by 
Catholic hands/ Tlie followers of St. 
Cyril of Alexandria, who were chiefly 
monks, filled their city with riot and 
bloodshed, wounded the prefect Orestes, 
dragged the pure and gifted H) patia into 
one of their churches, niuidered her, tore 
the flesh from her bones with sharp shells, 
and, having stripped her body naked, 
flung her mangled remains into the 
flames.5 In Ephesus, during the contest 
between St. Cyril and the Nestorians, the 
cathedral itself was the theatre of a fierce 
and bloody conflict/ Constantinople, on 
the occasion of the deposition of St. Chry^ 
sostom, was for several da>s in a condition 
of absolute anarchy.^ After the Council 
of Chalcedon, Jerusalem and Alexandiia 
were again convulsed, and the bishop of 
the latter city was murdered in his bap- 
tistery.® About fifty years later, when 
the Monophysite controversy was at its 
height, the palace of the Emperor at Con- 
stantinople was blockaded, the churches 
w^ere besieged, and the streets com- 
manded by furious bands of contending 
monks.9 Repi'essed for a time, the riots 
broke out two years after with an in- 
creased ferocity, and almost evQry lead- 
ing city of the East was filled by the 
monks with bloodshed and with out- 
rage.^® St. Augustine himself is ac- 

* Milmaa’s HisS, of Christtaniiy 1867), 

P 432 * 

= St. Atiianas’us, Hisiotical Treatises (Lifaiary of 
the Fathers), pp 192, 284 
3 M liman, Ht&t of Chnstiamty, n pp 436-437 
^ Xhe death ot Anus, as is well known, took place 
sudden’y (his bowels, it is said, coming out> when he 
was just about to make his tnumphal entry into the 
Cathedral ot Constantinople The deatn (though 
jpossibly natural) never stems to have been regarded 
as' such, but it was a matter of controversj whether it 
Ilk as a miracle or a murder 
5 Socrates, H h s so. i3-is« 

Milman, Hist, of Latin CkrtsUanity^ vol i. pp 
^ 314-2115. 

7 Milman, HtsHof Ckrtstianiiy, vol in p 145 
s Milman, Hist, of Latin Christiamtyy vol i pp. 
390*292 « 

9 find.vo)\,\ pp 310-31 1. 

*0 Ibtd, vol. 1* pp. 314-31S. Dean Miinian thus, sums up 
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cused of having excited every kind of 
popular persecution against the Semi- 
Pelagians * The Councils, animated by 
an almost fra tic hatred, urged on by 
their anathemas the rival sects.® In the 
“ Robber Council*’ of Ephesus, Flavianus, 
the Bishop of Constantinople, was kicked 
and beaten by the Bishop of Alexandria, 
or at least by his followers, and a few 
days later died from the effect^ of the 
blows.s In the contested election that 
resulted in the choice of St. Damascus 
as Pope of Rome, though no theological 
question appears to have been at issue, 
the riots v/ere so fierce that one hundred 
and thirty-seven corpses were found in 
one of the churches.** The precedent of 
the Jewish persecutions of idolatiy, hazing 
been adduced by St. C3prian, ui the third 
centuiy, in favour of exconimunicatlon,s 
was urged by Optatus, in the reign of 
Constantine, in favour of persecuting the 
Donatists in the next re^gn we find a 
large body of Christians presenting to the 
emperor a petition, based upon this pre- 
cedent, imploring him to destroy by force 
the pagan worship/ About filteen years 
later the whole Christian Church was pre- 
pared, on the same grounds, to support 
the persecuting policy of St. Ambrose,® 

the historjf . “Monks m Alecandna, monks m Antioch, 
monks m [erusalem, monks in Constantinople, decide 
peremptoni> on ortl’odoxynndh'^t nidox} Tbebishups 
themselves cove" oetore trem .Vlacedc us m Con- 
stantinople, Flavianus m Antioch, Ehas in Jerusalem, 
condemn themselves and abdicate, or are driven from 
their secs Persemtion is universal — persecution by 
every means of viole ice and crudtj , the only question 
iSj in whose hands .» the pov, er to persecute Blood- 
shed, murde’’, treachery, assassination, even during 
the public worship of God— these, are the frightful 
means by which each party strives to mamtam its 
opinions and to defeat its adversary ’’ 

* See a striking passage from Julianus of Eclana, 
cited by Milman, Hist, of Latiu C/ins£m 7 iiij\ \ ol. i, 
P 

» “Nowhere is Christianity less attractive than in 
the Councils of the Church . Intrigue, injustice, 
violence, decisions on authority alone, and that the 
authority of a turbulent majority detraci. from the 
reverence and impugn the judgments of at least the 
later Councils The clo&e is almost invariably a terrible 
anathema, in which it is impossion not to discern the 
tones ot human hatred, ot arrogant triumph, of 
rejoiang at the damnation imprecated against the 
humiliated adversary.” (/did. vol 1^ p 202 ) 

3 See the account of this scene in Gibbon, Decline 
and Bally ch. slv » , IMilman, Hisi, of Latin Chris* 
iianity, vol. i. p 263 There is a conflict of authorities 
as to whether the Bishop of Alexandria himselt kicked 
his adversary ; or, to speak more correctly, the act 
which IS charged against him bv some contemporary 
writers is not charged agamst him by others The 
violence was certainly done by his toUovvers and m hw 
presence 

4 Ammianus Marcellmus, 3, 

5 Cyprian, Ep 1m 

6 Milman, Hist of Chrisiiamtyy voh li. p 306. 

7 Ibid. ui. 10. 

S “By this time the Old Testament language and 
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the contending' sects having found, in the 
duty of crusiiing reiigious liberty, the 
solilary tenet on which they were agjreed. 
The niost unaggressive and unobtrusive 
forn-s of paganism were persecuted with 
the same ferocity.* To offer a sacrifice 
as to commit a capital offence ; to hang 
up a simpie chaplet was to incur the for- 
feiture or an estate. The noblest works of 
Asiatic architecture and of Greek sculp- 
ture perlshea by the same iconoclasm 
that shattered the humble temple at which 
the peasant loved to pray, or the house- 
hold gods which consecrated his home. 
There were no varieties of belief too 
minute for tne new intolerance to em- 
bitter. The question of the proper time 
of celebrating Easter was believed to in- 
\oi\e the issue of salvation or damna- 
tion ,* and when, long after, in the 
fourteenth century, the question of the 
nature of the liglit at the transfiguration 
was discussed at Constantinople, those 
who refused to admit that that light was 
uncreated were deprived of the honours 
of Christian burial.^ 

Together with these legisiati\e and 
ecclesiastical measures, a literature arose 
surpassing in its mendacious ferocity 
any other the world had known. The 
polemical writers habitually painted as 
daemons those who diverged from the 
orthodox belief, gloated with a vindictive 
piety over the sufferings of the heretic 
upon earth as upon a Divine punishment, 
and sometimes, with an almost super- 
human malice, passing in imagination 
beyond the threshold of the grave, 
exulted in no ambiguous terms on the 
tortures which they believed to be reserved 
for him for ever. A few men, such as 
Synesius, Basil, or Salvian, might still 
find some excellence in pagans or 


sentiment with regard to idolatry were completely 
incorporated With the Christian feeling; and when 
Ambrose enforced on a Christian emperor the sacred 
duty of intolerance against opinions and practices 
which scarcely a century before had been the estab- 
lished religion of the Empire, his zeal was supported 
by almost the unanimous applause of the Christian 
world." (Mtlmafi*s of Christianity, vol lii. 

p. 15^,) 

* 5 >et the Theodosian laws of paganism. 

* This aopears from the whole history of the contro- 
versy ; but the prevailing feeling is, I think, expressed 
with peculiar vmdness in the following passage ; 
**Eaamer saj’s (following the words of Bede) in 
Colman'a times there was a sharp controversy about 
tlie observing of Easter, and other rules of life for 
chuichmen : therefore, this question deservedly excited 
the minds and feeling of many people, fearing lest, 
perhaps, after having received tne name of Christians, 
they should run, or had run, in vain." (King’s JStst, qr 
the Church of Irelan i, book lu ch. vs) 

i Gibbon, chap. Ixui, 


heretics, but their candour was alto- 
gether exceptional ; and he who will 
compare the beautiful pictures the Greek 
poets gave of their Trojan adversaries, or 
the Roman historians of the enemies of 
their country, with those w'hich ecclesias- 
tical writers for many centuries almost 
invariably gave of all who were opposed 
to their Church, may easily estimate the 
extent to which cosmopolitan sympathy 
had retrograded. 

At the period, however; when Ihe 
Western monasteries began to discharge 
their intellectual functions, the supremacy 
of Catholicism was nearly established, 
and polemical ardour had begun to wane. 
The literary zeal of the Church took other 
forms, but all were deeply tinged by the 
monastic spirit. It is difficult or impos- 
sible to conceive what would have been 
the intellectual future of the world had 
Catholicism never arisen — what principles < 
or impulses would have guided the course 
of the human mind, or what new institu- 
tions would have been created for its 
culture. Under the influence of Catho- 
licism the monastery became the one 
sphere of intellectual labour, and it con- 
tinued during many centuries to occupy 
that position. Without entering into 
anything resembling a literary history, 
which would be foreign to the objects 0/ 
the present work, I shall endeavour briefly 
to estimate the manner in which it dis- 
charged its functions. 

The first idea that is naturally sug- 
gested by the mention of the intellectual 
services of monasteries is the preserva- 
tion of the writings of the pagans. I have 
already observed that among the early 
Christians there was a marked difference 
on the subject of their writings. The 
school which was represented by Ter- 
tullian regarded them with abhorrence ; 
while the Platonists, who were represented 
by Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Origen, not merely recognised with 
great cordiality their beauties, but even 
imagined that they could detect in them 
both the traces of an original Divine 
inspiration and plagiarisms from the 
Jewish writings. While avoiding for 
the most part these extremes, St. Augus- 
tine, the great organiser of Western 
Christianity, treats the pagan writings 
with appreciative respect. He had him- 
self ascribed his first conversion from a 
course of vice to the Jlortenszus of Cicero; 
and his works are full of discriminating, 
and often very beautiful, applications of 
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the old Roman literature. The attempt 
of Julian to prevent the Christians from 
teaching the classics, and the extreme 
resentment which that attempt elicited, 
show how highly the Christian leaders 
of that period valued this form of educa- 
tion; and it was naturally the more 
cherished on account of the contest. The 
influence of Neo-Platonism, the baptism 
of multitudes of nominal Christians after 
Constantine, and the decline of zeal 
which necessarily accompanied prosperity, 
had all in different ways the same ten- 
dency. In Synesius we have the curious 
phenomenon of a bishop who, not con- 
tent mth proclaiming himself the admir- 
ing friend of the pagan Hypatia, openly 
declared his complete disbelief in the 
resurrection of the body, and his firm 
adhesion to the Platonic doctrine of the 
pre-existence of souls.* Had the ecclesi- 
astical theory prevailed which gave such 
latitude even to the leaders of the Church, 
the course of Christianity would have j 
been very different. A reactionary spirit, 
however, arose at Rome. The doctrine 
of exclusive salvation supplied ivs intel- 
lectual basis; the political and organising 
genius of the Roman ecclesiastics im- 
pelled them to reduce belief into a rigid 
form ; the genius of St. Gregory guided 
the movement,® and a series of historical 
events, of which the ecclesiastical and 
political separation of the Western Empire 
from the speculative Greeks, and the in- 
vasion and conversion of the barbarians, 
were the most important, definitely estab- 
lished the ascendency of the Catholic 
tj'pe. In the convulsions that followed 
the barbarian invasions intellectual 

* An interestjngr sketch of this i cry interesting pre- 
late has lately been written by M. Druon, Et*tde sut la 
Pte et Us CEuvres di Synhtus (Par“'>, 1859) 

s* Tradition has pronounced Greg-ory the Great to 
Lave bjfen the destro} er of the Palatine Library, and to 
have been especially zealous m burning the wnting-s of 
Ijvy, because they described the achievements ot the 
pag’an g:ods. For these charg-es, however (which I am 
sorry to find repeated by so em.nent a writer as Dr 
Draper), there is no real evidence, for they are not 
found in any writer earlier than the twelfth centurj . 
tSee Bayle, Did. art “Greg*”) The extreme contempt 
of Gregory for pagan literature is, however, suificiently 
manifested in his famous and very curious letter to 
Desiderius, Bishop ot V'^ienne, rebuking him for having 
taught certain persons pagan literature, and thus 
t!Mn|:led **the praises of Jupiter witn the praises of 
Christ"; doing what would be impious even tor a 
religious layman, ** polluting the mind with the blas- 
phemous praises of the w teicudl." Some curious evidence 
of the feelings of the Christians of the fourth, fifth, and 
Sixth centunes about pagan literature is given m 
Gumguen^, HisU UtiSiaite de V Halter tome 1. pp 39- 
31, and some legends of a later period are candidly 
related by one of the most enthusiastic English advo- 
cates of the Bliddlc Ages (Maitland, DarA Aggs ) 


eneigy of a secular kind almost ab- 
solutely ceased. A parting gleam issued, 
indeed, in the sixth century, from the 
Court of Theodoric, at Ravenna, which 
was adorned by the genius of Boethius 
and the talent of Cassiodorus and Sym- 
machus ; but after this time for a long 
period literature consisted almost exclu- 
sively of sermons and lives of saints, 
which were composed in the monasteries.* 
Gregory of Tours was succeeded as an 
annalist by the still feebler Fredegarius, 
and there was then a long and absolute 
blank. A few outlying countries showed 
some faint animation. St. Leander and 
St. Isidore planted at Seville a school 
which flourished in the seventh century, 
and the distant monasteries of Ireland 
continued somewhat later to be the recep- 
tacles of learning ; but the rest of Europe 
sank into an almost absolute torpor till the 
rationalism of Abelard, and the events that 
followed the Crusades, began the revival 
of learning. The principal service which 
Catholicism rendered during this period 
to pagan literature was probably the per- 
petuation of Latin as a sacred language. 
The complete absence of all curiosity 
about literature is shown by the fact that 
Greek was suffered to become almost 
absolutely extinct, though there was no 
time when the Western nations had not 
some relations with the Greek Empire, or 
when pilgrimages to the Holy Land alto- 
gether ceased. The study of the Latin 
classics was for the most part positively 
discouraged. The writers, it was be- 
lieved, were burning in hell ; the monks 
were too inflated with their imaginary 
knowledge to regard with any respect a 
pagan writer ; and periodical panics about 
the approaching termination of the world 
continually checked any desire for secular 
learning.® it was the custom among 

* Probably the best account of the inteVeclual History 

of these times is still to be found in the admirable intro- 
ductory chapters with which the Benedictines prefaced 
each century of their Liithaire de la Ftance 

The Benedictines think (with Hallam) that the eijg:hth 
century was, on the whole, the darkest on the Continent, 
though England attained its lowest point somewhat 
later Of the great protectors of learning Theodoric 
was unable to write (see Guinguen^, tome i p. 31), and 
Charlemagne (Eginhard) only began to learn when 
advanced in life, and was never quite able to master the 
accomplishment. AUred, however, was distinguished 
in literature 

* The belief that the world was just about to end 
was, as IS well known, very general among the early 
ChriNtians, and greatly affected their lives. It appears 
in the New Testament, and very clearly in the epistle 
ascribed to Barnabas in the first century. The persecu- 
tions of the second and third centuries revived it, and 
both Tcrtullian and Cvpnan {mDgmetnanutn) strongly 
assert it. With the triumph of Chnslianily the appro. 
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some mo.iks, when rhey were under the 
discipline of si:ence, and desired to ask 
for Virgin, Ho/ace, or any other Gentile 
work, to indicate tneir wish by scratching 
their ears like a dog, to which animal it 
was thought the pagans might be reason- 
ably compared.* The monasteries con- 
tained it IS said, during some lime, the 
o<iiy libraries in Europe, and were, there- 
fore, the sole receptacles of the pagan 
manuscripts \ but we cannot infer from 
this that, if the monasteries had not 
existed, similar libraries would not have 
been called into being in their place. To 
the occasional industry of the monks in 
copying the works of antiquity we must 
oppose the industry they displayed, 
though chiefi}’’ at a' somewhat later 
peiiod, in scraping the ancient parch- 
ments, in order ihat, having obliterated 
the writing of the pagans, they might 
cover them with their own legends.® 

There are some aspects, however, in 
which the monastic period of literature 
appears eminently beautiful. The fretful- 
ness and impatience and extreme tension 
of modern iiterar}^ life, the many anxieties 
that paralyse, and the feverish craving for 
applause that per\erts, so many noble 
intellects, were ‘then unknown.^ Severed 
from all the cares of active life in the 
deep calm of the monasteiy, where the 
turmoil of the outer world could never 
come, the monkish scholar pursued his 
studies in a spirit which has now almost 
faded from the world. No doubt had 
ever disturbed his mind. To him the 
problem of the universe seemed solved. 
Expatiating for ever with unfaltering 
faith upon the unseen world, he had 
learnt to live for it alone. His hopes 
were not fixed upon human greatness or 
fame, but upon the pardon of his sins and 
the rewards of a happier world. A crowd 
of quaint and often beautiful legends 

hension for a tune subs.ded; but it reappeared with 
great force when the dissolution of the Empire was 
manifestly impenJiiig-, when it was accomplished, and 
in the prolonged anarchy and sulfering that ensued. 
Gregor> or Tours, writing in the latter part of the sixth 
century, soeaks of it as \ery prevalent {Prologue to the 
Jpirst SQi,k)i and St Gregory the Great, about the 
same time, constantly expresses it. The panic that 
filled Europe at the end ot the tenth century has been 
oiter. described. 

* Maitland’s Dark Ages, p, 403 

* This passion for scraning MSS. became common, 
according to Mo.itfaucon, after the twelfth century 
(Maitland, p. 40.) According to Hallam, however 
{iiliiiile Ages, ch. ix part i,}» it must have begun 
earlier, being chieSy caused by the cessation or great 
uimmution of the supply of Egyptian papyrus, in con- 
sequence of the capture of Alexandria by the Saracens, 
cdiy’y in the seventh century. 


illustrate the deep union that subsisted 
between literature and religion. It is 
related of Caedmon, the first great poet of 
the Anglo-Saxons, that he found in the 
secular life no vent for his hidden genius. 
When the warriors, assembled at their 
banquets, sang in turn the praises of war 
or beauty, as the instrument passed to 
him, he rose and went out with a sad 
heart, for he alone was unable to weave 
his thoughts in verse. Wearied and 
desponding, he lay down to fest, when a 
figure appeared to him in his dream and 
commanded him to sing the Creation of 
the World. A transport of religious fer- 
vour thrilled his brain, his imprisoned 
intellect was unlocked, and he soon 
became the foremost poet of his land.* 
A Spanish boy, having long tried in vain 
to master his task, and driven to despair 
by the severity of his teacher, ran away 
from his father’s home. ^ Tired with 
wandering and full of anxious thoughts, 
he sat down to rest by the margin of a 
well, when his eye was caught by the 
deep furrow in the stone. He asked a 
girl who was drawing water to explain 
it, and she told him that it had been worn 
by the constant attrition of the rope. The 
poor boy, who was already full of remorse 
for what he had done, recognised in the 
reply a Divine intimation. “ If,” he 
thought, “by daily use the soft rope could 
thus penetrate the hard stone, surelyalong 
perseverance could overcome the dullness 
of my brain.” He returned to his father’s 
house; he laboured with redoubled ear- 
nestness, and he lived to tie the great 
St. Isidore of Spain.® A monk who had 
led a vicious life was saved, it is said, 
from hell because it was found that his 
sins, though very numerous, were just 
outnumbered by the letters of a ponderous 
and devout book he had written. 3 The 
Holy Spirit, in the shape of a dove, had 
been seen to inspire St. Gregory ; and the 
writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, and of 
several other theologians, had been ex- 
pressly applauded by Christ or by his 
saints. When, twenty years after death, 
the tomb of a certain monkish writer was 
opened, it was found that, although the 

» Bede, H* S, Iv. 24. 

* Mariana, De Rebus Htspanus, vi 7. Mariana 
says the stone was in his time preserved as a relic. 

3 Odericus Vitalis, quoted by Maitland {Dark Ages, 
pp. 26S-269). The monk was restored to life that he 
might have an opportunity of reformation The 
escape was a narrow one, for there was only one letter 
against which no sm could be adduced— a remarkable 
mstance of the advanUges of a diffuse stylo. 
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remainder of the body had crumbled into 
dust, the hand that had held the pen 
remained flexible and undecayed.' A 
young and nameless scholar was once 
buried near a convent at Bonn, The 
night after his funeral, a nun whose cell 
overlooked the cemetery was awakened 
by a brilliant light that filled the room. 
She started up, imagining that the day 
had dawned ; but, on looking out, she 
found that it was still night, though a 
dazzling splendour was around. A female 
form of matchless loveliness was bending 
over the scholar’s gra\e. The effluence 
of her beauty filled the air with light, and 
she clasped to her heart a snow-white 
dove that rose to meet her from the tomb. 
It was the Mother of God come to receive 
the soul of the martyred scholar ; “ for 
scholars, too,”^ adds the old chronicler, 
‘‘are martyrs if they live in purity and 
labour with courage.”® 

But legends of this kind, though not 
without a very real beauty, must not 
blind us to the fact that the period of 
Catholic ascendency was, on the whole, 
one of the most deplorable in the history 
of the human mind. The energies of 
Christendom were diverted from all use- 
ful and progressive studies, and were 
wholly expended on theological disquisi- 
tions. A crowd of superstitions, attri- 
buted to infallible wisdom, barred the 
path^ of knowledge, and the charge of 
magic, or the charge of heresy, crushed 
every bold inquiry in the sphere of 
physical nature or of opinions. Above 
all, the conditions of true inquiry had 
been cursed by the Church. A blind, 
unquestioning credulity was inculcated 
as the first of duties, and the habit of 
doubt, the impartiality of a suspended 
judgment, the desire to hear both sides 
of a disputed question, and to emanci- 
pate the judgment from unreasoning 
prejudice, were all in consequence con- 
demned. The belief in the guilt of error 
and doubt became universal, and that 
belief may be confidently pronounced to 
be the most pernicious superstition that 
has ever been accredited among man- 
kind. Mistaken facts are rectified by 
inquiry. Mistaken methods of research, 
though far more inveterate, are gradually 

* Digby, Mores Cathol ci, book x p 246 Matthew 
of Westminster tells of a certain king w-ho was %’erj 
charitable, and whose right hand (which had assuaged 
many sorrows) remained undecayed after death 
(a d, 644). 

* See Haur^au, Bisi* de la Pktksophie sc&lasxtqtte 
tome 1- pp*. 84-25. 


altered ; but the spirit that shrinks from 
inquiry as sinful, and deems a state of 
doubt a state of guilt, is the most endur- 
ing disease that can afflict the mind of 
man. Not till the education of Europe 
passed from the monasteries to the uni- 
versities, not till Mohammedan science, 
and classical freelhought, and industrial 
independence broke the sceptre of the 
Church, did the intellectual revival of 
Europe begin. 

I am aware that so strong a statement 
of the intellectual darkness of the Middle 
Ages is likely to encounter opposition 
from many quarters. The blindness which 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
manifested to their better side has pro- 
duced a reaction which has led many to 
an opposite, and, I believe, far more 
erroneous extreme. Some have become 
eulogists of the period through love of 
its distinctive theological doctrines, and 
others through archeological enthusiasm ; 
while a very pretentious and dogmatic, 
but, I think, sometimes superficial, school 
of writers, who loudly boast themselves 
the regenerators of history, and treat 
wnth supreme contempt all the varieties 
of theological opinion, are accustomed, 
partly through a very shallow historical 
optimism which scarcely admits the possi- 
bility of retrogression, and partly through 
sympathy with the despotic character of 
Catholicism, to extol the mediaeval society 
in the most extravagant terms. Without 
entering into a lengthy examination of 
this suQect, I may be permitted to indi- 
cate shortly two or three fallacies which 
are continually displayed in their appre- 
ciations. 

It is an undoubted truth that, for a 
considerable period, almost all the know- 
ledge of Europe was included in the 
monasteries, and from this it is continu- 
ually inferred that, had these institutions 
not existed, knowledge would have been 
absolutely extinguished. But such a 
conclusion I conceive to be altogether 
untrue. ^ During the period of the pagan 
Empire intellectual life had been diffused 
over a vast portion of the globe. Egypt 
and Asia Minor had become great centres 
of civilisation. Greece was still a land 
of learning. Spain, Gaul, and even 
Britain,* were full of libraries and 
teachers. The schools of Narbonne, 
Arles, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Lyons, Mar- 

* On the progress of Roman civilisation in Britain 
see Tacitus, Agrtcola, xxi. 
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seiiies, Poitiers, and Treves were already 
famous. Tile Christian emperor Gratian, 
in A.D. 3765 earned out in Gaul a system 
similar to that which had already, under 
the Anton ines, been pursued in Italy, 
ordaiaiiig that teachers should be sup- 
ported by the State in every leading city.* 
To suppose that: Latin literature, having 
been so widely diffused, could have totally 
perished, or that all interest in it could 
have permanently ceased, even under the 
extremely unlavourable circumstances 
that followed the downfall of the Roman 
Empire and the Mohammedan invasions, 
1S5 I conceive, absurd. If Catholicism 
h.ad never existed, the human mind would 
have sought other spheres for its develop- 
ment, and at least a. part of the treasures 
of antiquity would have been preserved 
in other ways. The monasteries, as cor- 
porations of peaceful men protected from 
the incursions of the barbarians, became 
very naturally the reservoirs to which the 
streams of literature flowed ; but much 
of what they are represented as creating 
they had in reality only attracted. The 
inviolable sanctity which they secured 
rendered them invaluable receptacles of 
ancient learning in a period of anarchy 
and perpetual war, and the industry of 
the monks in transcribing, probably more 
than counterbalanced their industry in 
effacing, the classical writings. The 
ecclesiastical unity of Christendom was 
also of extreme importance in rendering 
possible a general interchange of ideas. 
Whether these services outweighed the 
intellectual evils resulting from the com- 
plete diversion of the human mind from 
all secular learning, and from the per- 
sistent inculcation, as a matter of duty, of 
that habit of abject credulity which it is the 
first task of the intellectual reformer to 
eradicate, may be reasonably doubted. 

It is not infrequent, again, to hear the 
preceding fallacy stated in a somewhat 
different form. We are reminded that 
almost all the men of genius during 
several centuries were great theologians, 
and we are asked to conceive the more 
than Eg} ptian darkness that would have 
prevailed had the Catholic theology which 
produced them not existed. This judg- 
ment resembles that of the prisoner in a 
famous passage of Cicero, who, having 
spent bis entire life in a dark dungeon, 
and knowing the light of day only from a 

X See the Benedictine RUU hiiir, dUe la SrtmciSi 
tome i. part U. p. 9 . 


Single XZ.J which passed through a fissure 
in the wall, inferred that if the wall were 
removed, as the Assure would no longer 
exist, all light ^ would be excluded. 
Mediaeval Catholicism discouraged and 
suppressed in every w’ay secular studies, 
while it conferred a monopoly of wealth 
and honour and power upon the distin- 
guished theologian. Very naturally, 
therefore, it attracted into the path of 
theology the genius that W’ould have 
existed without it, but would under other 
circumstances have been displayed in 
other forms. 

It is not to be inferred, however, from 
this that mediaeval Catholicism had not, 
in the sphere of intellect, any real creative 
power. A great moral or religious en- 
thusiasm always evoked a certain amount 
of genius that would not otherwise have 
existed, or at least been displayed; and 
the monasteries were peculiarly fitted to 
develop certain casts of mind, which in 
no other sphere could have so perfectly 
expanded. The great writings of St. 
Thomas Aquinas * and his followers, and, 
in more modern times, the massive and 
conscientious erudition of the Benedic- 
tines, will always make certain periods 
of the monastic history venerable to the 
scholar. But when we remember that 
during many centuries nearly everyone 
possessing any literary tastes or talents 
became a monk, when we recollect that 
these monks were familiar with the lan- 
guage, and might easily ^ have been 
femiliar with the noble literature, of 
ancient Rome, and when we also consider 
the mode of their life, which would seem, 
from its freedom from care, and from^ the 
very monotony of its routine, peculiarly 
calculated to impel them to study, we can 
hardly fail to wonder how very little of 
any real value they added, for so long a 
period, to the knowledge of mankind. It 
is indeed a remarkable fact that, even in 
the ages when the Catholic ascendency 
was most perfect, sorne of the greatest 
achievements were either^ opposed or 
simply external to ecclesiastical influence. 
Roger Bacon, having been a monk, is 
frequently spoken of as a creature of 
Catholic teaching. But there never was 
a more striking instance of the force of 
a great genius in resisting the tendencies 

It A biogr^her of St. Thomas Aquinas modestljj 
observes: *‘I.*opimon g^rn&ralemeat r^pandue parmi 
les thiologiens c est que la Somnu de TAiologU de 
St, Thomas est non-seulement son chef-d’oeuvre^ mais 
aussi celm de I’espnt humain.” (1 1) (Carle, HisL d$ 
St rnTkmnm 4*Agmn^ p. X 4 a) 
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of his agfe. At a time when physical 
science was continually neglected, dis- 
couraged, or condemned, at a time when 
all the great prizes of the world were open 
to men who pursued a very different 
course, Bacon applied himself with trans- 
cendent genius to the study of nature. 
Fourteen years of his life were spent in 
prison, and when he died his name was 
blasted as a magician. The medieval 
laboratories were chiefly due to the pur- 
suit of aldhemy, or to Mohammedan 
encouragement. The inventions of the 
mariner’s compass, of gunpowder, and of 
rag paper were all, indeed, ot extreme 
Importance; but no part of the credit of 
them belongs to the monks. Their origin 
is involved in much obscurity, but it is 
almost certain that the last two, at all 
events, were first employed in Europe by ^ 
the Mohammedans of Spain Cotton 
paper was in use among these as early as 
1009. Among the Christian nations it 
appears to have been unknown until late 
in the thirteenth centur}^ The first in- 
stance of the employment of artillery 
amon^ Christian nations was at the Battle 
of Crecy, but the knowledge of gun- 
powder among them has been traced 
back as far as 133S. There is abundant 
evidence, however, of its employment in 
Spam by Mohammedans in several sieges 
in the thirteenth century, and even in a 
battle between the Moors of Seville and 
those of Tunis at the end of the eleventh 
century.* In invention, indeed, as well 
as in original research, the medl?e\al 
monasteries were singularly barren. They 
cultivated formal logic to great perfec- 
tion. They produced many patient and 
laborious, though, for the most part, 
wholly uncritical scholars, and many 
philosophers who, having assumed their 
premises with unfaltering faith, reasoned 
from them with admirable subtlety ; but 
they taught men to regard the sacrifice 
of secular learning as a noble thing ; they 
impressed upon them a theory of the 
habitual government of the universe, 
which is absolutely untrue ; and they 
diffused, wherever their influence ex- 
tended, habits of credulity and intolerance 
that are the most deadly poisons to the 
human mind. 

It is, again, very frequently observed 

* See Viardot, Hist. de$ Araies tn Espag^e, h 14^- 
1^. Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella^ ch. \iii 
Viardot contends that the compass— which appears to 
have been tong known in China — was first introduced 
into Europe by the Mohammedans ; but the evidence 
of this appears inconclusive. 


among the more philosophic eulogists of 
the mediaeval period that, although the 
Catholic Church is a trammel and^ an 
obstacle to the progress of civilised 
nations, although it would be^ scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the misery her 
persecuting spirit caused, when the 
human mind had outstripped her teach- 
ing ; yet there was a time when she was 
greatly in advance of the age, and the 
complete and absolute ascendency she 
then exercised was intellectually emi- 
nently beneficial. That there is much 
truth in this view I have myself repeat- 
edly maintained. But when men proceed 
to isolate the former period, and to make 
it the theme of unqualified eulogy, they 
fall, I think, into a grave error. ^ The 
evils that sprang from the later period of 
Catholic ascendency were not an accident 
or a perversion, but a normal^ and neces- 
sary consequence of the previous despot- 
ism. The principles which were imposed 
on the mediaeval world, and which were 
the conditions of so much of its distinc- 
tive excellence, were of such a nature 
that they claimed to be final, and could 
not possibly be discarded without a 
struggle and a convulsion. We must 
estimate the influence of these principles 
considered as a whole and^ during the 
entire period of their operation. There 
are some poisons which, before they kill 
men, allay pain and diffuse a soolhing 
sensation through the frame. We may 
recognise the hour of enjoyment they pro- 
cure, but we must not separate it from 
the price at which it is purchased. 

The extremely unfavourable influence 
the Catholic Church long exercised upon 
intellectual development had important 
moral consequences. Although moral 
progress does not necessarily dejjend 
upon intellectual progress, it is rnaterially 
affected by it, intellectual activity being 
the most important element in the growth 
of that great and complex organism 
which we call civilisation. The mediaeval 
credulity had also a more^ direct moral 
influence in producing that indifference to 
truth which is the most repulsive feature 
of so many Catholic writings. The veiy 
large part that must be assigned to deli- 
berate forgeries in the early apologetic 
literature of the Church we have already 
seen ; and no impartial reader can, 
I think, investigate the innumerable 
grotesque and lying legends that during 
the whole course of the Middle Ages were 
‘ deliberately palmed upon mankind as 
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undoubted facts, can follow the histories 
I' of the false decretals and the discussions 
that were connected with them, or can 
observ^e the complete and absolute' in- 
capacity most Catholic historians have 
displayed of conceiving any ^ood thing 
in the ranks of their opponents, or of 
statifig with common fairness any con- 
sideration that can tel! against their cause, 
without acknowledging how serious and 
how inveterate has been the evil. There 
have no doubt been many noble individual 
exceptions. Yet it is, I believe, difficult, 
to exaggerate the extent to which this 
moral defect exists in most of the ancient 
and very much of the modern literature 
of Catholicism. It is this which makes 
it so unspeakably repulsive to all inde- 
pendent and impartial thinkers, and has 
led a great German historian* to declare, | 
with much bitterness, that the phrase 
“ Christian veracity ” deserves to rank with 
the phrase" Punic faith.” But this absolute 
indifference to truth whenever falsehood 
could subserve the interests of the Church 
is perfectly explicable, and was found in 
multitudes who in other respects exhibited 
the noblest virtue. An age which has 
ceased to value impartiality of judgment 
will soon cease to value accuracy of 
statement ; and w^hen credulity is incul- 
cated as a virtue falsehood will not long 
be stigmatisM as a vice. When, too, 
men are firmly convinced that salvation 
can only be found within tlieir Church, 
and that their Church can absolve from 
all guilt, they will speedily conclude that 
nothing can possibly be wrong which is 
beneficial to it. They exchange the love 
of truth for what they call the love of the 
truth. Tliey regard morals as derived 
from, and subordinate to, theology, and 
they regulate all their statements not by 
the standard of veracity, but by the inte- 
rests of their creed. 

Another important moral consequence 
of the monastic system was the great 
prominence given to pecuniary compen- 
sations for crime. It had been at. first 
one of the broad distinctions between 
paganism and Christianity that, while 
the rites of the former were for the most 
part unconnected wdth moral dispositions, 
Christianity made purity of heart an es- 
sential element of all its worship. Among 
tlte pagans a few faint efforts had, it is 
true, been made in this direction. An old 
precept or law, which is referred to by 


Cicero, and which was strongly reiterated 
by Apollonius of Tyana and the Pytha- 
goreans, declared that " no impious man 
should dare to appease the anger of 
the divinities by gifts;”* and oracles are 
said to have more than once proclaimed 
that the hecatombs of noble oxen with 
gilded horns that were offered up osten- 
tatiously by the rich were less pleasing to 
the gods than the wreaths of flowers and 
the modest and reverential worship of the 
poor.® In general, however, in the pagan 
world, the service of the temple had little 
or no connection with morals ; and the 
change which Christianity effected in this 
respect was one of its most important 
benefits to mankind It was natural, 
however, and perhaps inevitable, that in 
the course of time, and under the action 
of very various causes, the old pagan 
sentiment should revive, and even with 
an increased intensity. In no respect 
had the Christians been more nobly dis- 
tinguished than by their charity. It was 
not surprising that the Fathers, while 
exerting all their eloquence to stimulate 
this virtue — especially during the calami- 
ties that accompanied the dissolution of 
the Empire — should have dilated in ex- 
tremely strong terms upon the spiritual 
benefits the donor would receive for his 
gift. It is also not surprising that this 
I selfish calculation should gradually, and 
among hard and ignorant men, have 
absorbed all other motives, A curious 
legend, which is related by a writer of 
the seventh century, illustrates the kind 
of feeling that had arisen. The Christian 
bishop Synesius succeeded in converting 
a pagan named Evagrius, who for a long 
time, however, felt doubts about the pas- 
sage “ He who giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord.” On his conversion, and in 
obedience to this verse, he gave Synesius 
three hundred pieces of gold to be dis- 
tributed among the poor ; but he exacted 
from the bishop, as the representative of 
Christ, a promissory note engaging that 
he should be repaid in the future world. 
Many years later Evagrius, being on his 
death-bed, commanded his sons, when 
they buried him, to place the note. in his 
hand, and to do so without informing 
Synesius. His dying injunction was ob- 
served, and three days afterwards he 

s ‘^Itnwus ne audeto placare donis >ram Deorum.** 
(Cicero, lOe Leg* ii. 9 .) See, too, Philost, Apoll, Tyan, 
u xi* ■ 

j 3 There are three or four instances of this related by 
* Porphyry, „ 


* Herder. 
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appeared to Synesius in a dream, told 
him that the debt had been paid, and 
ordered him to go to the tomb, where he 
would find a written receipt. Synesius 
did as he was commanded, and, the grave 
being opened, the promissory note was 
found in the hand of the dead man, with 
an endorsement declaring that the debt 
had been paid by Christ. The note, it was 
said, was long after preserved as a relic 
in the church of Cyrene ' 

The kind of feeling which this legend 
displays was soon turned with tenfold 
force into the channel of monastic life. 
A law of Constantine accorded, and 
several later laws enlarged, the power of 
bequests to ecclesiastics. Ecclesiastical 
property was at the same time exonerated 
from the public burdens ; and this mea- 
sure not only directly assisted its increase, 
but had also an important indirect influ- 
ence, for when taxation was heavy many 
laymen ceded the ownership of their 
estates to the monasteries, with a secret 
condition that they should, as vassals, 
receive the revenues unburdened by 
taxation, and subject only to a slight 
payment to the monks as to their feudal 
lords.® The monks were regarded as the 
trustees of the poor, and also as them- 
selves typical poor; and all the promises 
that applied to those who gave to the 
poor applied, it was said, to the bene- 
factors of the monasteries. The monastic 
chapel also contained the relics of saints 
or sacred images of miraculous power ; 
and throngs of worshippers were at- 
tracted by the miracles, and desired to 
place themselves under the protection, of 
the saint. It is no exaggeration to say 
that to give money to the priests was for 
several centuries the first article of the 
moral code. Political minds may^ have 
felt the importance of aggrandising a 
pacific and industrious class in the centre 
of a disorganised society, and family 
affection may have predisposed many in 

» Moschus, Praium Spintuede (Rosweyde), cap 
cxcv. M. Wallon quotes trom the Life of Si •Jean 
VAtun&nier even strang-er event which happened to 
St. Peter Telonearius. Pour repousser les impor- 
tumt^s des pauvres, il !eur jic^ait des pierres Un jour, 
n’en trouvant pas sous la mam, il leur jeta un pain 4 
la tSte II toinba malade et eut une^ vision Ses 
mantes 4taient compt^s: d*un c 6 t^ ^talent tous ses 
crimes, de I’autre ce pain jet^ comme une insulte aux 
pauvres et acceptd comme une aumdne par J^sus- 
Christ'* (///si, efe /'Ljrciavas:iif, tome tit p 397 .) 

1 may mention here that the anaent Gauls were said 
to have l^n accustomed to lend money on the condi- 
tion of Its being repaid to the lender in the next hie. 
(Val Maximus, Ub 'i cap \i § 10 ) 

9 Muraton, liaimnet diss. ixva 


favour of institutions which contained at 
least one member of most families ; but 
in the overwhelming majority of cases 
the motive was simple superstition. In 
seasons of sickness, of danger, of sorrow, 
or of remorse, %vhenever the fear or the 
conscience of the worshipper was 
awakened, he hastened to purchase with 
money the favour of a saint. Above all, 
in the hour of death, when the terrors of 
the future world loomed darkly upon his 
mind, he saw in a gift or legacy to the 
monks a sure means of effacing the most 
monstrous crimes and securing his ulti- 
mate happiness. A rich man was soon 
scarcely deemed a Christian if he did not 
leave a portion of his property to the 
Church ; and the charters of innumerable 
monasteries in every part of Europe attest 
the vast tracts of land that were ceded by 
will to the monks, “ for the benefit of the 
soul ” of the testator. * 

It has been observed by a great his- 
torian that we may trace three distinct 
phases in the early history of the Church. 
In the first period religion was a question 
of morals ; in the second period, which 
culminated in the fifth century, it had 
become a question of orthodoxy ; in the 
third period, which dates from the pventh 
century, it was a question of munificence 
to monasteries.® The despotism of Catho- 
licism and the ignorance that followed 
the barbarian invasions had repressed the 
struggles of heresy ; and in the period of 
almost absolute darkness that continued 
from the sixth to the twelfth century, the 
theological ideal of unquestioning faith 
and of perfect unanimity was all but 
realised in the West. All the energy that 
in previous ages had been expended in 
combating heresy was now expended in 
acquiring wealth. The people com- 
pounded for the most atrocious crimes 
by gifts to shrines of those saints whose 
intercession was supposed to be unfailing. 
The monks, partly by the natural cessa- 
tion of their old enthusiasm, partly by 
the absence of any hostile criticism of 
their acts, and partly too by the very 

» See, on the causes of the wealth of the monasteries, 
two admirable dissertations b> Muraton, Aniick, 
lial/ane, Ixvu., Ixviu., Hallam's Middle Ages^ ch vil, 
part i. 

» ** Lors de I'^tablissement du christianisme la reli- 
gion avoit essentleliement consist^ dans renseignemcnt 
moral; elle avoxt exeic 6 les cceurs et les. 4mes par la 
recherche de ce qm ^toit \ raiment beau,^ vraiment 
honni§te. Au cmqm4me si^cle on 1 avoit surtout 
attachie 4 I'orthodoxie, au septieme on ! avoit riliduite 
4 la bienfaisance envers les couvens." (Sismondi, Hist, 
des Frangats, tome a. p. 50 ,) 
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wealth they had acquired, sank into gross 
and general immorality. The great 
majority of them had probably at no time 
been either saints actuated by a strong 
religious moL’ve, nor yet diseased and 
desponding minds seeking a refuge from 
the world ; they had been simply pea- 
sants, of no extraordinary devotion or 
sensitiveness, who preferred an ensured 
subsistence, with no care, little labour, 
a mucn higher social position than they 
could othei wise acquire, and the certainty, 
as they believed, of going to heaven, to 
the laborious and precarious existence of 
the serf, relieved, indeed, by the privilege 
of marriage, but exposed to military ser- 
vice, to extreme hardships, and to con- 
stant oppression. Very naturally, when 
they could do so with impunity, they broke 
their vows of chastity. Very naturally, too, 
they availed themselves to the full of the 
condition of affairs to draw as much 
wealth as possible into their community.* 
The belief in the approaching end of the 
world, especially at the close of the tenth 
century ; the Crusades, which gave rise to 
a proSiable trallic in the form of a pecu- 
niary commutation of vows ; and the 
Black Death, which produced a paroxysm 
of religious fanaticism, stimulated the 
movement. In the monkish chronicles 
the merits of sovereigns are almost ex- 
clusively judged by their bounty to the 
Church, and in some cases this is the 
sole part of their policy which has been 
preserved.® 

There were, no doubt, a few redeeming 
points in this dark period. The Irish 
monks are said to have been honourably 
distinguished for their reluctance to 
accept the lavish donations of their ad- 
mirers, ^ and some missionary monasteries 
of a high order of excellence were scat- 
tered through Europe. A few legends, 
too, may be cited censuring the facility 
with which money acquired by crime was 
accepted as an atonement for crime. But 

* Mr Hallam, speaking; of the legends of the miracles 
of saints, says “it mast not be supposed that these 
absurdities i\ere produced as well as nourished 

1 ignorance. In most cases they were the work of 
aelibe-ate imposture E\ery cathedral or monastery 
had Its tutelar saint, and every saint his legend, 
fabricated in order to enrich the churches under hts 
protection, bj. exaggerating his virtues, his miracles, 
and consequently his power of serving those who paid 
liberally for his patronage." {Middle ch,^ tx. 

part 1 ) 1 do not think this passage makes sufficient 
allowance for the unconscious formation of many 
saintly myths, but no impartial person can doubt its 
substantial truth. 

* Sismondi, Hisi» des Francats, tome li. pp 54, 6a-63 

3 Milman’s Htd, qf Latin Chnsttantty* ^ol. 11 p jes7 

< X^urandus, a French bishop of the thirteenth cen- 


tbese cases were very rare, and the reli- 
gious history of several centuries is little 
more than a history of the rapacity of 
priests and of the credulity of laymen. In 
England the perpetual demands of the* 
Pope excited a fierce resentment ; and we 
may trace with remarkable clearness in 
every page of Matthew Paris the aliena- 
tion of sympathy arising from this cause, 
which prepared and foreshadowed the 
final rupture of England from the Church. 
Ireland, on the other hatid, had been 
given over by two Popes to the English 
invader, on the condition of the payment 
of Peter’s pence. The outrageous and 
notorious immorality of the monasteries 
during the century before the Reformation 
was chiefly due to their great wealth ; 
and that immorality, as the writings of 
Erasmus and Ulric von Hutten show, 
gave a powerful impulse to the new move- 
ment, while the abuses of the indulgences 
were the immediate cause of the revolt of 
Luther. But these things arrived only 
after many centuries of successful fraud. 
The religious terrorism that was unscru- 
pulousl}^ employed had done its work, and 
the chief riches of Christendom had passed 
into the coffers of the Church, 

It is, indeed, probable tliat religious 
terrorism played a more important part in 
the monastic phase of Christianity than 
it had done even in the great work of the 
conversion of the pagans. Although two 
or three amiable theologians had made 
faint and altogether abortive attempts to 
question the eternity of punishment ; 
although there had been some slight dif- 
ference of opinion concerning the future 
of some pagan philosophers who had 
lived before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and also upon the question 
whether infants who died unbaptised 
were only deprived of all joy or were 
actually subjected to never-ending agony, 

tury, tells how, “wheo a certain bishop was conse- 
crating a church built out of the fruits of usury and 
pillage, he saw behind the altar the devil in a pontifical 
vestment, standing at the bishop's throne, who said 
unto the bishop : ‘Cease from consecrating the church ; 
for It pertaineth to my jurisdiction, since it is built 
from the fruits of usuries and robberies.* Then, the 
bishop and the clergy having fled thence in fear, 
immediately the devil destroyed that church with a 
great noise.*’ {Rattonede Dimnorum^ % 6 j translated 
for the Camden Society.) 

A certain St. Launomar is said to have refused a gift 
for his monastery from a rapacious noble, because he 
was sure it was derived from pillage (Montalembert’s 
Moines d'OeetdenU tome n pp, 350-3^1.) When prosti- 
tutes were converted m the earh Church, it was the 
rule that the money of which they had become possessed 
should never be applied to ecclesiastical purposes, but 
should be distnouted among the poor. 
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there was no question as to the main 
features of the Catholic doctrine. Accord- 
ing to the Patristic theologians it was 
part of the gospel revelation that the 
misery and suffering the human race en- 
dures upon earth is but a feeble image of 
that which awaits it in the future world ; 
that all its members beyond the Church, 
as well as a very large proportion of those 
who are within its pale, are doomed to an 
eternity of agony in a literal and undying 
fire. The monastic legends took up this 
doctrine, which in itself is sufficiently 
revolting, and they developed it with an 
appalling vividness and minuteness, St. 
Macarius, it is said, when walking one 
day through the desert, saw a skull upon 
the ground. He struck it with his staff, 
and it began to speak. It told him that 
it was the skull of a pagan priest who 
had lived before the introduction of 
Christianity into the world, and who 
had accordingly been doomed to hell. As 
high as the heaven is above the earth, so 
high does the fire of hell mount in waves 
above the souls that are plunged into it. 
The damned souls were pressed together 
back to back, and the lost priest made it I 
his single entreaty to the saint that he | 
would pray that they might be turned * 
face to face, for he believed that the sight 
of a brother's face might afford him some 
faint consolation in the eternity of agony 
that was before him.* The story is well 
known of how St. Gregory, seeing on a 
bas-relief a representation of the good- 
ness of Trajan to a poor widow, pitied 
the pagan emperor, whom he knew to be 
in hell, and prayed that he might be 
released. He was told that his prayer 
was altogether unprecedented ; but at 
last, on his promising that he would never 
offer such a prayer again, it was partially 
granted. Trajan was not withdrawn from 
hell, but he was freed from the torments 
which the remainder of the pagan world 
endured.® 

An entire literature of visions depicting 
the torments of hell was soon produced 

« Verba Semorunu Prol § 172 

a This vision is not related by St Gregory himself, 
and some Catholics are perplexed about it, on account 
of the vision of another samt, who afterwards asked 
whether Trajan was saved, and received for answer, 
‘* ! wish men to rest in ignorance ot this subject, that 
the Catholics ma> become stronger. For this emperor, 
though he had great virtues, was an unbaptised 
infidel**' The whole subject of the vision of St. 
Gregory is discussed by Champagny. Les Aniomnst 
tome i, M. 372-373 i his devout writer says, ** Cette 
16 gende mt acceptee par tout le moyen-ige, mdtti^sni 
jKntr les pamts tlltisires el tout dispose 4 ies supposer 
chr^Uens et sauv^s.” 


by the industry of the monks Tiie 
apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, which 
purported to describe the descent, of 
Christ into the lower world, contributed 
to foster it; and St. Gregory the Great 
has related many visions in a more 
famous work, which professed to be 
compiled with scrupulous veracity from 
the most authentic sources,* and of which 
it may be confidently averred that it 
scarcely contains a single page which is 
not tainted with grotesque and deliberate 
falsehood. Men, it was said, passed into 
a trance or temporary death, and were 
then carried for a time to hell. Among 
others, a certain man, named Stephen, 
from whose lips the saint declares that he 
had heard the tale, had died by mistake. 
When his soul was borne to the gates of 
hell the Judge declared that it was another 
Stephen who was wanted ; the disem- 
bodied spirit, after inspecting hell, was 
restored to its former body, and the next 
day it was known that another Stephen 
had died.® Volcanoes were the portals of 
hell ; and a hermit had seen the soul of 
the Arian Emperor Theodoric, as St. 
Eucherius afterwards did the soul of 
Charles Martel, carried down that in 
the Island, of Lipari.3 The craters in 
Sicily, it was remarked, were continually 
agitated and continually increasing ; and 
this, as St. Gregory observes, was pro- 
bably due to the impending ruin of the 
world, when the great press of lost souls 
would render it necessary to enlarge the 
approaches to their prisons, ♦ 

But the glimpses of hell that are fur- 
nished in the Dialogues of St. Gregory 
appear meagre and unimaginative com- 
pared with those of some later monks. A 
long series of monastic visions, of which 
that of St. Fursey, in the seventh cen- 
tury, was one of the first, and which 
followed in rapid succession till that of 
Tundale, in the twelfth century, pro- 
fessed to describe with the most detailed 
accuracy the condition of the lostJ It is 

» See the solemn asseveration of the care which he 
took in going only to the most credible and authorised 
sourvcs tor his materials, m the Prelate to the First 
Bock ot Dtedogues* 

a Dial^ IV. 36 3 Ibid^ iv. 30. ^ ^ 4 Ihtd iv. 35 

S The fullest tollectxon ot these visions with which I 
am acquainted is that made for the Philobiblion Seen ty 
(vol. IX.), by M. Delepierre, called L'E7iJer^ d&cr't f'tir 
cettx qtft I'mtt «'w, of which I have largelv availed 
myselt. See, too, Rusca, De Inferno^ Wrighrs 
iory of SU Patrick, and an interesting collection of 
visions g^ven by Mr. Longfellow, in his translation of 
Dante The Irish saints were, I am sorry to say, pro- 
minent in producing this branch of literature St. 
Fursey, whose vision is one of the earliest, and 
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Impossible to conceive more ghastly, gro- 
tesque, and material conceptions of the 
future world than they evince, or more 
hideous calumnies against that Being who 
was supposed to inflict upon His crea- 
tures such unspeakable misery. The 
devil was represented bound by red-hot 
chamson a burning gridiron in the centre 
of hell. The screams of his never-ending 
agony made its rafters to resound ; but 
his hands were^ free, and with these he 
seized the lost souls, crushed them like 
grapes against his teeth, and then drew 
them by his breath down the fiery 
cavern of his throat. Daemons with 
hooks of red-hot iron plunged souls alter- 
nately into fire and ice. Some of the lost 
were hung up by their tongues, others 
were sawn asunder, others gnawed by 
serpents, others beaten together on an 
anvil and welded into a single mass, 
others boiled and then strained through 
a cloth, others twined in the embraces of 
daemons whose limbs were of flame. The 
fire of earth, it was said, was but a pic- 
ture of that of hell. The latter was so 
immeasurably more intense that it alone 
could be called real. Sulphur was mixed 
with it, partly to increase its heat and 
partly, too, in order that an insufferable 
stench might be added to the misery of 
the lost; while, unlike other flames, it 
emitted, according to some visions, no 
light, that the horror of darkness might 
be added to the horror of pain. A narrow 
bridge spanned the abyss, and from it the 
souls of sinners were plunged into the 
darkness that was below.* 

Such catalogues of horrors, though 
they now awake in an educated man a 
sentiment of mingled disgust, weariness, 
and contempt, were able for many cen- 
turies to create a degree of panic and of 
misery we can scarcely realise. With 
the exception of the heretic Pelagius, 
whose noble genius, anticipating the dis- 
coveries of modern science, had repudiated 
the theological notion of death having 
been introduced into the world on account 
of the act of Adam, it was universally 
held among Christians that all the forms 


Tondale, or Tundale, whose vision is one of the most 
detailed, were both Insh. The English historians 
contain several of these visions. Bede relates two or 
three— Wilhanj of ^Malmesbury that of Charles the 
Fat ; Matthew Paris, three visions of purgatory. 

^ The narrow bridge^ over hell (in some visions 
covered with spikes), which is a conspicuous feature in 
the Mohammedan pictures of the future world, appears 
very orten m Catholic visions See Greg. Tur, iv. 33; 
St. Greg. Dzai* iv. 3)6; and the vision of Tundale, in 
Delepierre. 


of suffering and dissolution that are 
manifested on earth were penal inflictions. 
The destruction of the world was gener- 
ally believed to be at hand. The minds 
of men were filled with images of the 
approaching catastrophe, and innumer- 
able legends of visible daemons were 
industriously circulated. It was the 
custom then, as it is the custom now, 
for Catholic priests to stain the imagi- 
nations of young children by ghastly .pic- 
tures of future misery, to imprint upon the 
virgin mind atrocious images which they 
hoped, not unreasonably, might prove in- 
delible.* In hours of weakness and of sick- 
ness their overwrought fancy seemed to 
see hideous beings hovering around, and 
hell itself yawning to receive its victim. 
St. Gregory describes how a monk who, 
though apparently a man of exemplary 
and even saintly piety, had been accus- ' 
tomed secretly to eat meat, saw on his 
deathbed a fearful dragon twining its tail 
round his body, and with open jaws suck- 
ing his breath and how a little boy of 
five years old, who had learnt from his 
father to repeat blasphemous words, saw 
as he lay dying exulting daemons who 
were waiting to carry him to hell.3 To 


^ Few Englishmen, I imagine, are aware of the 
infamous publications written with this object, that are 
circulated by the Catholic priests among the poor. I 
have before me a tract “for children and young 
persons,” called 7 he Sig-hf of HelU by the Rev. j. 
Furmss, C S S R., published “pennissu supenorum,'* 
by Duffy (Dublin and London) It is a detailed descrip- 
tion of the dungeons ot hell, and a few sentences may 
serve as a sample : “ See 1 on the middle of that red- 
hot floor stands a girl ; she looks about sixteen years 
old Her feet are bare. She has neither shoes nor 
stockings Listen I she speaks She says, I have 
been standing on this red-hot floor for years. Day and 
night my only standing-place has been this red-hot 
floor Look at my burnt and bleeding feet. Let me 
go off this burning floor for one moment, only for one 
single short moment . The fourth dungeon is the 
boiling kettle in the middle of it there is a boy . . 
His eyes are burning like two burning^ coals. Two 
long flames come out of his ears Sometimes he 
opens his mouth, and blazing fire rolls out. But listen ! 
there is a sound like a kettle boiling . The blood is 
boiling in the scalded veins of that boy. The brain is 
boiling and bubbling in his head The marrow is 
boiling m his bones . The fitth dungeon is the red- 
hot oven The little child is m this red-hot oven. 
Hear how it screams to come out. See how it turns 
and twists itself about in the fire. It beats its bead 
against the roof of the oven. It stamps its little f^eet 
on the floor, . , God was very good to this child. Very 
likely God saw it would get worse and worse, and 
would never repent, and so it would have to be 
punished much more in hell. So God in His mercy 
called It out of the world in its early childhood.’’ If 
the reader desires to follow this subject further, he may 
glance over a companion tract by the same reverend 
gentleman, called A Terrible Judgtnent on a Little 
Qhild; and also a book on Helly translated from the 
Italian of Pmamonti, and with illustrations depicting 
the various tortures. 

* St, Greg. Dial iv, 38. 

3 Ihtd. IV. 18 , 
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the jaundiced eye of the theologian all 
nature seemed stricken and forlorn, 
and its brightness and beauty suggested 
no ideas but those of deception and of 
sin. The redbreast, according to one 
popular legend, was commissioned by the 
Deity to carry a drop of water to the souls 
of unbaptised infants in hell, and its 
breast was singed m piercing the flames. * 
In the calm, still hour of evening, when 
the peasant boy asked why the sinking 
sun, as it dipped beneath the horizon, 
flushed with such a glorious red, he was 
answered, in the words of an old Saxon 
catechism, because it is then looking into 
hell.* 

It is related in the vision of Tundale 
that as he gazed upon the burning plains 
of hell, and listened to the screams of 
ceaseless and hopeless agony that were 
wrung from the sufferers, the cry broke 
from his lips, “ Alas, Lord ! what truth is 
there in what I have so often heard — the 
earth is filled with J:he mercy of God ? *’3 
It is, indeed, one of the most curious 
things in moral history to observe how 
men who were sincerely indignant with 
pa^an^ writers for attributing to their 
divinities the frailties of an occasional 
jealousy or an occasional sensuality — for 
representing them, in a word, like men 
of mingled characters and passions — 
have nevertheless unscrupulously attri- 
buted to their own Divinity a degree of 
cruelty which may be confidently said to 
transcend the utmost barbarity of which 
human nature is capable. Neither Nero 
nor Phalaris could have looked compla- 
cently for ever on millions enduring the 
torture of fire — most of them because of 
a crime which was committed, not by 
themseh’es, but by their ancestors, or 
because they had adopted some mistaken 
conclusion on intricate questions of history 
or metaphysics.-* To those who do not 

* Alder's History of the Doctrine of a Future Life 
(New York, iS66), p 414 The ignis fatuus was some- 
times supposed to be the soul of an unbaptised child. 
There xs, I beheve, another Catholic legend about the 
redbreast, of a very different kind — that its breast was 
stained with blood v\ hen it^was trying to pull out the 
thorns from the crown of Christ. 

a Wright’s Purgatory of SL Patrick, p. 26. M 
Delepierre quotes a curious theory of Father Hardoum 
(who IS chiefly known for his suggestion that the 
classics were composed by the mediieval monks) tliat 
the rotation of the earth is caused by the lost souls 
trying to escape from the fire that is at the centre of 
the globe, climbing, in consequence, on the inner crust 
of the earth, which is tlie wall of hell, and thus making 
the whole revolve, as the squirrel by climbing turns its 
cage I {L’Bnfer Merit par ceux qui Vont vu, p. 151.) 

3 Delepierre, p. 70. ^ 

4 Thus, in a book which was attributed (it is said 
erroneously) to Jeremy Taylor, we find two singularly 


regard such teaching as true, it must 
appear without exception the most odious 
in the religious history of the world, sub- 
versive of the very foundations of morals, 
and well fitted to transform the man who 
at once realised it and accepted it with 
pleasure, into a monster of barbarity. 
Of the writers of the mediaeval period, 
certainly one of the two or three most 
eminent was Peter Lombard, whose 
Sentences, though now, I believe, but little 
read, were for a long time the basis of all 
theological literature in Europe. More than 
four thousand theologians are said to 
have written commentaries upon them* — 
among others Albert the Great, St. Bona- 
ventura, and St. Thomas Aquinas. Nor 
is the work unworthy of its former repu- 
tation. Calm, clear, logical, subtle, and 
concise, the author professes to expound 
the whole system of Catholic theology 
and ethics, and to reveal the interdepend- 
ence of their various parts. Having ex- 
plained the position and the duties, he 
proceeds to examine the prospects, of 
man. He maintains that until the day 
of judgment the inhabitants of heaven 
and hell will continually see one another ; 
but that, in the succeeding eternity, the 
inhabitants of heaven alone will see those 


unrhetoncul and unimpassioned chapters, deliberately 
enumerating the most atrocious acts of cruelty in 
human history, and maintaining that they are sur- 
passed b> the tortures inflicted by the Deity. ^ A few 
instances will suffice Certain persons “ put rings of 
iron, stuck full of sharp points of needles, about their 
arms and feet, 10 such a manner as the prisoners could 
not move without wounding themselves j then they 
compassed them about with fire, to the end tliat, 
standing still, they mignt be burnt alive, and, if they 
stirred, the sharp points pierced their flesh. What, 
then, shall be the torment of the damned, where they 
shall burn eternally without dying, and without possi- 
bility of remo% ing ? i Alexander, the son of Hyreanus, 
caused eight hundred to be crucified, and while they 
were yet ah\e caused their wi\es and children to be 
murdered before their eyes, that so they might not die 
once, but many deaths. This ngour shall not be 
wanting in hell. iNIezentms tied a living body to a 
dead until the putrefied exhalations of the dead had 
killed the living . . What is this m respect of hell , when 
each bod> of the damned xs more loathsome and 
unsavoury than a million of dead dogs ? Bonaven- 
ture says, if one of the damned was brought into this 
world, it were sufficient to infect the^ whole earth. 

We are amazed to think of the inhumanity of 
Phalaris, who roasted men alive in his brazen bull 


That was a joy m respect of that hie of hell 
This torment., comprises as many torments as the 
body of man has joints, sinews, arteries, &;c., being 
caused by that penetrating and real fire, of which this 
temporal fire is but a painted fire What comparison 
will there be between burning for a hundred gears' 
space, and to be burning without interruption as long 
as God is God?” {Contemplations on the State of 
Man, book 11. chs, 6-7, m Heber s edition of the works 
of Taylor.) 

* Perrone, Htstona Theologiof cum Phthsophia 
comparata Synopsis, p. 29. Peter Lombard’s work was 


published in a>d. xi6a 
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of the opposite world ; and he concludes 
his great work by this most impressive 
passage - “ In the last place, we must 
enquiie whether the sight of the punish- 
ment of the condemned will impair the 
glory of the blest, or whether it will 
augment their beatitude Concerning 
this, Gregory says the sight of the punish- 
ment of the lost will not obscure the 
beatitude of the just; for when it is accom- 
panied by no compassion it can be no 
diminution of happiness. And although 
their own joys might suffice to the just, 
}et to their greater glory they will see the 
pains of the evil, which by grace tliey 

have escaped The elect will go forth, 

not indeed locally, but by intelligence, and 
by a clear vision, to behold the torture of 
the impious, and as they see them they 
Will not grieve. Their minds will be 
sated with joy as they gaze on the un- 
speakable anguish of the impious, return- 
ing thanks for their own freedom. Thus 
Esaias, describing the torments of the 
impious and the joy of the righteous in 
witnessing it, says: ‘The elect in truth 
will go out and will see the corpses of 
men who have prevaricated against Him; 
their worm will not die, and they will be 
to the satiety of vision to all flesh, that is 
to the elect. The just man will rejoice 
when he shall see the vengeance.’ ” * 

This passion for visions of heaven and 
hell was, in fact, a natural continuation 
of the passion for dogmatic definition 
which had raged during the fifth century. 
It was natural that men, whose curiosity 
had left no conceivable question of theo- 
logy undefined, should have endeavoured 
to describe with corresponding precision 
the condition of the dead. Much, how- 
ever, was due to the hallucinations of 

* “ Postremo quaeritur, An poena reproborum visa 
decoloret gloriatn beatorum? an eorum beatitudmi 
profictat? De hoc ita Gregonus ait, Apud animum 
justorum non obfuscat beatitudinem aspecta poena 
reproborum ; quia ubi jam compassio misenae non ent, 
minuere beatorum Isetitiam non yalebit Et licet justis 
sua gaudia sufficiant, ad majorem gflonam vident 
pcenas malorum qiias per gratiam evaserunt . Egre- 
dientur ergo electi, non loco, sed intelhgentia vel 
visione manifesta ad videndum impiorum cruciatus; 
quos videntes non dolore afHuentur sed iastitia satia- 
buntur, agentes gratias de sua liberation© visa im- 
piorum ine£tabilt calamitate Unde Esatas impiorum 
tormenta descnbens et ex corum vision© Isetitiam 
bonorum expnmens, ait, Egredientur electi scilicet et 
sidebant cadavera virorum qui prasvaricati sunt in me. 
Vermis eorum non monetur et ignis non extin|ruefeur, 
et erunt usque ad satietatem visionis omni carni, id est 
electis Lsetabiiur Justus cum viderit vindictam ” 
(Peter Lombard, SenUn, hb. iv, finis ) These amiable 

\iews ha>e often been expressed both by Catholic and 
In Puntan divines See Alger's Docirme of a Future 
Lt/e, p. 54*. 


solitary and ascetic life, and much more 
to deliberate imposture. It is impossible 
for men to continue long in a condition of 
extreme panic, and superstition speedily 
discovered remedies to allay the fears it 
had created. If a malicious daemon was 
hovering around the believer, and if the 
jaws of hell were opening to receive him, 
he was defended, on the other hand, by 
countless angels ; a lavish gift to a church 
or monastery could always enlist a ;^aint 
in his behalf, and priestly power could 
protect him ap^ainst the dangers which 
priestly sagacity had revealed. When 
the angels were weighing the good and 
evil deeds of a dead man, the latter were 
found by far to preponderate ; but a priest 
of St. Lawrence came in, and turned the 
scale by throwing down among the former 
a heavy gold chalice, which the deceased 
had given to the altar.* Dagobert was 
snatched from the very arms of daemons 
by St. Denis, St. Maurice, and St. Martin.® 
Charlemagne was saved because the mon- 
asteries he had built outweighed his evil 
deeds.s Others, who died in mortal sin, 
were raised from the dead at the desire 
of their patron saipt, to expiate their 
guilt. To amass relics, to acquire the 
patronage of saints, to endow monasteries, 
to build churches, became the chief part 
of religion, and the more the terrors of 
the unseen world were unfolded, the more 
men sought tranquillity by the consola- 
tions of superstition. ♦ 

The extent to which the custom of 
materialising religfbn was carried can 
only be adequately realised by those who 
have examined the mediaeval literature 
itself. That which strikes a student in 
perusing this literature is not so much 
the existence of these superstitions as 
their extraordinary multiplication, the 
many thousands of grotesque miracles 
wrought by saints, monasteries, or' relics, 
that were deliberately asserted and univer- 
sally believed. Christianity had assumed 


* Legenda Aurea There is a curious fresco repre- 
senting this transaction on the portal of the church of 
St. Lorenzo, near Rome. 

» Aimoni, De Gestis Francorum Htsi. iv, 34. 

3 Turpin’s Chronicle, ch. 33 In the vision of Watlin, 
however (a.d. 824), Charlemagne was seen tortured in 
purgatory on account of his excessive love of women. 
(Delepierre, L'En/er d 4 crtt par ceux gut Vont 

pp, 37--a8 ) 

4 As the Abb^ Mably^ observes : On croyoit en 
quelque sort© dans ces si&cles grossiers que X^vzxvao 
©toil le premier attribut de Dieu,^ et quo les saints 
faisoient un commerce de leur cr^&dit et de leur protec- 
tion. De-Id. les rtchesses immenses donndes aux^dglises 
par des homines doot les mceurs ddshonoroient la 
religion.** {OHcrvattims mr I'HisU de France, 1. 4 ) 
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a form that was quite as polytheistic and 
quite as idolatrous as the ancient pagan- 
ism. The low level of intellectual culti- 
vation, the feligious feelings of half- 
converted barbarians, the interests of the 
clergy, the great social importance of the 
monasteries, and perhaps also the custom 
of compounding for nearly all crimes by 
pecuniary fines, which was so general in 
the penal system of the barbarian tribes, 
combined in their different ways with the 
panic created' by the fear of hell m driving 
men in the same direction, and the wealth 
and power of the clergy rose to a point 
that enabled them to overshadow all 
other classes. They had found, as has been 
well said, in another world the standing- 
point of Archimedes, from which they 
could move this. No other system had 
ever appeared so admirably fitted to en- 
dure for ever. The Church had crushed 
or silenced every opponent in Christen- 
dom. It had an absolute control over 
education in all its branches and in all its 
stages. It had absorbed all the specula- 
tive knowledge and art of Europe. It 
possessed or commanded wealth, rank, 
and military power. It had so^ directed 
its teaching that everything which terri- 
fied or distressed mankind drove men | 
speedily into its t^rms, and it had covered 
Europe with a vast network of institu- 
tions admirably adapted to extend and 
perpetuate its power. In addition to all 
this it had guarded with consummate 
skin all the approaches to its citadel. 
Evei-y doubt was branded as a sin, and a 
long course of doubt must necessarily 
have preceded the rejection of its tenets. 
All the avenues of enquiry were painted 
with images of appalling suffering and 
of malicious daemons. No sooner did the 
worshipper begin to question any article 
of faith, or to lose his confidence in the 
virtue of the ceremonies of his Church, 
than he was threatened with a doom 
that no human heroism could brave, that 
no imagination could contemplate undis- 
mayed. 

(3f all the suffering that was undergone 
by those brave men who in ages of igno- 
rance and superstition dared to break 
loose from the trammels of their Church, 
and who laid the foundation of the liberty 
we now enjoy, it is this which was 
probably the most poignant, and which is 
the least realised. Our imaginations can 
reproduce with much vividness gigantic 
massacres like those of the Albigensesor 
of St. Bartholomew. We can conceive, 


too, the tortures of the rack and of the 
boots, the dungeon, the scaffold, and 
the slow fire. We can estimate, though 
less perfectly, the anguish which the bold 
enquirer must have undergone from the 
desertion of those he most dearly loved, 
from the hatred of mankind, from the 
malignant calumnies that were heaped 
upon his name. But in the chamber of 
his own soul, in the hours of his solitary 
meditation, he must have found elements 
of a suffering that was still more acute. 
Taught from his earliest childhood to 
regard the abandonment of his hereditary 
opinions as the most deadly of crimes, 
and to ascribe it to the instigation of 
deceiving daemons, persuaded that if he 
died in a condition of doubt he mu^t pass 
into a state of everlasting torturfe, his 
imagination saturated with images of the 
most hideous and appalling anguish, he 
found himself alone in the world, strug- 
gling with his difficulties and his doubts. 
There existed no rival sect in which he 
could take refuge, and where, in the pro- 
fessed agreement of niany^ minds, he 
could forget the anathemas of the Church. 
Physical science, which has disproved the 
theological theories which attribute death 
to human sin, and suffering to Divine 
vengeance, and all natural phenomena to 
isolated acts of Divine intervention — his- 
torical criticism, which has dispelled so 
many imposing fabrics of belief, traced 
so many elaborate superstitions to the 
normal action of the undisciplined imagi- 
nation, and explained and defined the 
successive phases of religious progress — 
were both unknown. Every comet that 
blazed in the sky, every pestilence that 
swept over the land, appeared a confir- 
mation of the dark threats of the , theo- 
logian. A spirit of blind and abject 
credulity, inculcated as the first of duties, 
and exhibited on all subjects and in all 
forms, pervaded the atmosphere he 
breathed. Who can estimate aright the 
obstacles against which a sincere enquirer 
in such an age must have struggled ? 
Who can conceive the secret anguish he 
must have endured in the long months 
or years during which rival arguments 
gained an alternate sway over his judg- 
ment, while all doubt was still regarded 
as damnable ? And, even when his mind 
was convinced, his imagination would 
still often revert to his old belief. Our 
thoughts in after years flow spontane- 
ously, and even unconsciously, in the 
channels that are formed in youth, in 
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moments when the controlling judgment 
has relaxed ks grasp, old intellectual 
habits reassume the^r sway, and images 
painted on the imagination vvill live 
when the intellectual propositions on 
which they Iiave rested have been wholly 
abandoned. In hours of weakness, of 
sickness, and of drowsiness, in the fever- 
ish and anxious moments that are known 
to all, when the mind floats passively 
upon the stream, the phantoms which 
reason had exorcised must have often 
reappeared, and the bitterness of an an- 
cient tyranny must have entered into his 
soul. 

It is one of the greatest of the many 
services that were rendered to mankind 
by th^Troubadoars that they cast such 
a flooS of ridicule upon the visions of 
hell, by which the monks had been accus- 
tomed to ternty mankind, that they com- j 
pletely discredited and almost suppressed 
them.® Whether, however, the Catholic 
mind, if unassisted by the literature of 
paganism and by the independent thinkers 
who grew up under the shelter of Moham- 
medanism, could have ever unwound the 
chains that had bound it, may well be 
questioned. The growth of towns, which 
multiplied secular interests and feelings, 
the revival of learning, the depression of 
the ecclesiastical classes that followed the 
Crusades, and at last the dislocation of 
Christendom by the Reformation, gradu- 
ally impaired the ecclesiastical doctrine, 
which ceased to be realised before it 
ceased to be believed. There was, how- 
ever, another doctrine which exercised a 
still greater influence in augmenting the 
riches of the clergy, and in making 
donations to the Church the chief part of 
religion. I allude, of course, to the doc- 
trine of purgatory, 

A distinguished modern apologist for 
the Middle Ages has made this doctrine 
the object of his special and very charac- 
teristic eulogy, because, as he says, by 
providing a finite punishment graduated 
to every variety of guilt, and adapted for 
those who, without being sufliciently vir- 
tuous to pass at once into heaven, did 
not appear sufliciently vicious to pass into 
hell, it formed an indispensable corrective 
to the extreme terrorism of the doctrine 
of eternal punishment.® This is one of 

Man> cunous examples of the way^in which the 
troubadours burlesqued the monkish visions of hell 
are given by Ddepierre, p 144 (Wright’s Purgainry 
of S* Pattick, 4f“S2-) 

0 Comte, PkiUs^kie Positive^ tome v* p. 269. 


those theories which, though exceedingly 
popular with a class of writers who are 
not without influence in our day, must 
appear, I think, almost grotesque to those 
who have examined the actual operation 
of the doctrine during the Middle Ages 
According to the practical teaching of the 
Church, the expiatory powers at the dis- 
posal of its clergy were so great that 
those who died believing its doctrines, and 
fortified in their last hours by its rites, 
had no cause whatever to dread ^tlie 
terrors of hell. On the other hand, those 
who died external to the Church had no 
prospect of entering into purgatory. This 
latter was designed altogether for true 
believers ; it was chiefly preached at a 
time when no one was in the least dis- 
posed to question the powers of the 
Church to absolve any crime, however 
heinous, or to free the w'orst men from 
hell, and it was assuredly never regarded 
in the light of a consolation. Indeed, the 
popular pictures of purgatory were so 
terrific that it may be doubted whether 
the imagination could ever fully realise, 
though the reason could easily recog- 
nise, the difference between this state 
and that of the lost. The fire of purga- 
tory, according to the most eminent 
theologians, was like the fire oi hell — a 
literal fire, prolonged, it was sometimes 
said, for ages. The declamations of the 
pulpit described the sufferings of the 
saved souls in purgatory as incalculably 
greater than any that were endured by 
the most wretched mortals upon earth.* 

I “SAint-Bernard, dans son sermon De obitu Hum- 
herti^ alHrme que tons les tourments de cette vie sont 
joies si on les compare A une seconde des peincs du 
purgatoire * Imaginez-vous done, d6Ucates dames,* 
ditlep^re Valladier (1613) dans son sermon du troisieme 
dimanche de I’Avent, * d’estre au travers de voschenets, 
sur vostre petit teu pour une centame d’ans : ce n’est 
nen au respect d*un moment de pur8:atoire. Mais si 
vous vistes jamais tirer quelqu'un 4 quatre chevaux, 
quelqu’un brusler d petit feu, enrager de faim ou de 
soif, une heure de purgratoire est pire^ que tout cela 
(Meray, Les Libres Pf^icheurSt Paris, i860, pp 130- 
131 j an extremely curious and suggestive book ) I 
now take up the first contemporary book of popular 
Catholic devotion on this subject which is at hand, and 
read ; Compared with the pains of purgatory, then, 
all those wounds and dark prisons, all those wild beasts, 
hooks of iron, red-hot plates, &c., which the holy 
martyrs suftered, are nothing.’* “ The> (souls m pur- 
gatory) are in a real, though miraculous manner, 
tortured by fire, which is of the same kind (says Bellar- 
mme) as our element fire.*' “The Angelic Doctor 
affirms * that the fire which torments the damned is 
like the fire which purges the elect.*** “What agony 
will not those holy souls suffer when tied and bound 
with the most tormenting chains of a living fire like to 
that of hell I and we, while able to make them free and 
happy, shall we stand like uninterested spectators?” 
*‘St, Austin is of opinion that the pain of a soul in 
I purgatory during the time required to open and shut 
one% eye is more severe than what bt. Lawrence 
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The rude artists of mediEevaLsm ex- 
hausted their efforts in depicting the 
writhings of the dead in the flames that 
encircled them. Innumerable visions 
detailed with a ghastly minuteness the 
various kinds of torture they under- 
went;* and the monk, who described 
what he professed to have seen, usually 
ended by the characteristic moral that, 
could men only realise those sufferings, 
they would shrink from no sacrifice to 
rescue theii friends from such a state. A 
special place, it was said, was reserved in 
purgatory for those who had been slow 
in paying their tithes,® St. Gregory tells 
a curious story of a man who was in 
other respects of admirable virtue, but 
who, in a contested election for the pope- 
dom, supported the wrong candidate, and 
— without, asit would appear, in any degree 
refusing to obey the successful candi- 
date when elected — continued secretly of 
opinion that the choice was an unwise 
one. He was accoidingly placed for 
some time after death in boiling water.3 
Whatever may be thought of its other 
aspects, it is impossible to avoid recog- 
nising in this teaching a masterly skill in 
the adaptation of means to ends, which 
almost rises to artistic beauty. A system 
which deputed its minister ’to go to the 
unhappy widow, in the first dark hour of 
her anguish and her desolation, to tell her 
that he who vras dearer to her than all the 
world besides was now burning in a fire, 
and that he could only be relieved by a 
gift of money to the priests, was assuredly 
of its own kind not without an extraordi- 
nar}^ merit. 

If we attempt to realise the moral con- 
dition of the society of Western Europe 
in the period that elapsed between the 
downfall of the Roman Empire and 
Charlemagne, during which the religious 
transformations I have noticed chiefly 
arose, we shall be met by some foimidable 
difficulties. In the first place, our materials 

suffered on the gridiron ", and much more to the same 
effect {Purgatory Opened to tke Piety oj the Faith/ttl. 
R3chard«!on, London ) 

* See Delepierre, Wnght, and Al^er. 
a Tins appears from the v ision ot Thurcill (Wrignt’s 
Pmgaioty of Si, Patrick, p ) Brompton {Chrom- 
con) tells of an English landlord who had refused to 
pay tithes St. Augustine, having vainly rersoned 
with him, at last convinced him bj a miracle Before 
celebrating mass he ordc-ed all excommunicated 
persons to Iea\e the church, whereupon a corpse got 
out of a grave and walked away. The corpse,^ on 
being questioned, said it was the body ot an ancient 
Briton who refused to pay tithes, and had m conse- 
quence been excommunicated and damned. 

3 Greg. Diai, iv, 4a 


are very scanty. From the 3’eaf a.d. 6^2, 
when the meagre chronicle of Fredigarius 
closes, to the biography of Charlemagne 
by Eginhard, a ceniury later, there is an 
almost complete blank in trustworthy his- 
tor3% we are reduced to a few scanty 
and very doubtful notices in the chron- 
icles of monasteries, the lives of saints, 
and the decrees of Councils All secular 
literature had almost disappeared, and 
the thought of posterity seems to have 
vanished from the world.* Of the first 
half of the seventh century, however, and 
of the two centuries that preceded it, we 
have much information from Gregory of 
Tours and Fredigarius, whose tedious and 
repulsive pages illustrate with consider- 
able dearness the conflict of races and the 
dislocation of governments that for cen- 
turies existed. In Italy the traditions 
and habits of the old Empire had in some 
degree reasserted their sway ; but^ in 
Gaul the Church subsisted in the midst 
of barbarians, whose native vigour had 
never been emasculated by civilisation 
and refined by knowledge. The picture 
which Gregory of Tours gives us is that 
of a society which was almost absolutely 
anarchical. The mind is fatigued by the 
monotonous account of acts of violence 
and of fraud springing from no fixed 
policy, tending to no end, leaving no 
lasting impress upon the world.® The 
two queens Fr(§d^gonde and Brunehaut 
rise conspicuous above other figures for 
their fierce and undaunted ambition, for 
the fascination they exercised over the 

I As Sismordi says , “ Penuarff quatre-vmgta ans 
tout au moms, il n y cut pas un Franc qui spngtdt a 
transmettre A. la pokentd la m^nioire des evenements 
contemporams, et pendant le mfime espace de temps il 
n*y eut pas un personnage puissant qui ne bdtit des 
temples pour la postdate la plus recul^e." [//ist, des 
Pranfai 9 , tome n. p 46 ) 

® Gibbon says ot the period during which the Mero- 
vingian dynasty reigiitd, that “it wouid be difficult to 
find anywhere more vice or less \irtue." Ballam 
reproduces this observation, and adds * “ The facts of 
these times are of little other importance than as they 
impress on the mind a thorough notion of the extreme 
■wickedness of almost every person concerned in them, 
.and consequently of the hate to which society^ was 
rtsduced.” (//tst of the Middle Ages^ ch 1 ) Dean 
Milman is equally unfa% curable and emphatic m his 
judgment ** It is difficult to conceive a more dark and 
odious state of society than that of France under her 
Merovingian kings, the descendants ot Clovis, as 
described by Gregory of Tours. In the conflict of 
barbarism with Roman Christianity, barbansm has 
introduced into Christianity all its ferocity with none 
of its generosity and magnanimity; its energy shows 
itself in atrocity ot cruelty, and even of sensuality', 
Christianity has given to barbarism hardiv more than 
its superstition and its hatred ot heretics and un- 
believers. Throughout, assassinations, parricides, and 
fratricides intermingle with adulteries and rapes.’* 
{History (f Latin Chrzstiamiy^ vol. i p -$65,) 
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minds of mukit jdcs, and for the number 
and atrocky of cheir ciimes. All classes 
seem to ha^e been almost equally tainted 
with vice. "Ve :ead of a bishop named 
Cautiaus, who haa to be carried, when 
mto'iicated, by four men from the table , * 
who, unor the refusal of one of his priests 
to surrender some private property, de- 
liberate!} ordered that priest to be buried 
aiive ; and who, whei the victim, escap- 
ing by a happy chance from the sepulchre 
in which he had been immured, revealed 
the crime, received no greater punishment 
than a censure.® The worst sovereigns ; 
found iiaUerers or agents in ecclesiastics. 
Frtkiegonde deputed two clerks to murder 
Childebert,3 and another clerk to murder 
Brunehaut ; she caused a bishop of 
Rouen to be assassinated at the altar — 
a bishop and an archdeacon being her 
accomplices and she found in another 
bishop, named ^"Egidlus, one of her most 
devoted instruments and friends.^ The 
Pope, St. Gregory the Great, was an 
ardent flatterer of Brunehaut.^ Gunde- 
bald, having murdered his three brothers, 
was consoled by St Avitus, the bii>hop 
of Vienne, who, without intimating the 
slightest disapprobation of the act, assured 
him that by removing his rivals he had 
been a providential agent in preserving 
the happiness of his people.® The bishop- 
rics were filled by men of notorious 
debauchery, or by grasping misers.® The 
priests sometimes celebrated the sacred 
mysteries “ gorged with food and dulled 
with wine.”*® They had already begun 
to carry arms, and Gregory tells of two 
bishops of the sixth century who had 
killed many enemies with their own 
hands.** There was scarcely a reign that 

* Greg Tur. iv is Gregory mentions (v 41) 

another bishop who used to become so mtoxicatecl 
as to be unable to stand; and St Bonitacc, after 
descnoing the extreme sensuality of the clergy of his 
tune, adds that there a-’e some bishops “qui licet 
dicant se fornicanos vel adulteros non esse, sed sunt 
ebnosi et mjuiiosi,” &C. xiix.) 

® Greg. lur. iv, 12 

3 \’u 29 Sue ga\e them knives with hollow 

grooves, filled w'lth poison, in the blades. 

* Ibid, vii. so, 5 Ibid, Yin, 31-41, ^ Ibzd. v. 19, 

7 See his verv curious correspondence with her. 
iEb, vu s, so, 59 , IX 11, 1x7; XI 62-63.) 

8 Aviius, Ep, \ He adds : ** Minuebat regai feliatas 
numerum regalmm personarum *' 

9 See the emphatic i-estimony of St. Boniface m the 
eighth century : “ hlodo autem maxima ex parte per 
civitates episcopates sedes traditae sunt laicis cupidis ad 
possidendum, vel adulteratis clencis. scortatonous et 
public Ills siecuianter ad perfruendum.** {E^t xUx 
“ ad Xachanam ”) The whole epistle contains an 
appalling picture of the clerical vices of the times 

More than one Council made decrees about this. 
See the Vie Je St ^ Eeger^ by Dom Pitra, pp. 172-177. 

« Greg. Tur. iv. 43, St Boniface, at a much Inter 


was not marked by some atrocious 
domestic tragedy. There were few sove- 
reigns who were not guilty of at least one 
deliberate murder. ^ Never, perhaps, was 
the infliction of mutilation, and prolonged 
and agonising forms of death, more 
common. We read, among other atro- 
cities, of a bishop being driven to a 
distant place of exile upon a bed of thorns ; * 
of a king burning together his rebellious 
son, his daughter in-law, and their 
daughters;^ of a queen condemning a 
daughter she had had by a former mar- 
riage to be drowned, lest her beauty 
should excite the passions of her hus- 
band; 3 of another queen endeavouring 
to sti angle her daughter with her own 
hands ; * of an abbot compelling a poor 
man to abandon his house, that he might 
commit adultery with his wife, and being 
murdered, together with his partner, in 
the ^ act ; 5 of a prince who made it an 
habitual amusement to torture his slaves 
with fire, and who buried two of them 
alive, because they had married without 
his permission ; ® of a bishop’s wife wdio, 
besides other crimes, was accustomed to 
mutilate men and to torture women by 
applying red-hot irons to the most sensi- 
tive parts of their bodies ; ^ of great 
numbers who were deprived of their ears 
and noses, tortured through several days, 
and at last burnt alive or broken slowly 
on the wheel. Brunehaut, at the close 
of her long and in some respects great 
though guilty career, fell into the nands 
of Clotaire, and the old queen, having 
been subjected for three days to various 
kinds of torture, was led out on a camel 
for the derision of the army, and at last 
bound to the tail of a furious horse, and 
dashed to pieces in its course.® 

And yet this age was, in a certain 

period (a ij 742), talks of bishops Qui pugnant m 
exercitu armati et eftundurit propria maxm saixguincm 
hominum " {E^ xhx.) 

* Greg, Tur, iv, 26. ® Ihd, iv, 20. 

3 Ibtd, 111 26 4 Ibid. IX 34 

S Ibid, vuu 19. Gregory says this story should warn 
clergy men not to meddle with the wi\ es ot other people, 
but “content themselves with those that they may 
possess without crime ” The abbot had ^ previously 
tried to seduce the husband within the precincts of the 
monastery, that he might murder him. 

* Ibid, V, 

7 Ibid V1U. 39. She was guilty of many other 
crimes, which the historian says “ it is better to pass in 
silence,” The bishop himself had been guilty of out- 
rageous and violent ty ranny. The marriage of eccle- 
siastics appears at this time to have been common in 
Gaul, though the best men commonly deserted their 
wives when they were ordained. Another bishops 
Wife (iv, 36) was notoi lous for her tyranny. 

8 Fredtgarius, xlii. The historian describes Clotaire 
as a perfect pani^g'ou of Christian graces. 
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senfee, eminently religious. All literature 
had become sacred. Heresy of every kind 
was rapidly expiring. The priests and 
monks had acquired enormous power, 
and their wealth was inordinately increas- 
ing.® Several sovereigns voluntarily aban- 
doned their thrones for the monastic life.® 
The seventh century, which, together 
with the eighth, forms the darkest "period 
of the Dark Ages, is famous in the hagio- 
iogy as having produced more saints than 
any other century, except that of the 
martyrs.3 

The manner in which events were re- 
garded by historians was also exceedingly 
characteristic. Our principal authority, 
Gregory of Tours, was a bishop of great 
eminence, and a man of the most genuine 
piety and of very strong affections.^ He 
describes his work as a record “of the 
virtues of saints, and the disasters of 
nations ^ and the student who turns to 
his^ pages from those of the pagan his- 
torians is not more struck by the extreme 
prominence he gives to ecclesiastical events 
than by the uniform manner in which he 
views all secular events in their religious 
aspect, as governed and directed by a 
special Providence. Yet, in questions 
where the difference between orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy is concerned, his ethics 
sometimes exhibit the most singular dis- 
tortion. Of this, probably the most im- 
pressive example is the manner in which 
he has described the career of Clovis, 
the great representative of orthodoxy.^ 
Having recounted the circumstances of 
liis conversion, Gregory proceeds to tell 
us, with undisguised ainiration, howr 
that chieftain, as the first-fruits of his 

* sixi^me si^cle on compte 214 ^tabhs.sements 
reliffieux des Pyria&es A la Loire, et des bouches du 
Rh6ne^aux Vosges " (Ozanam, Htudes germamgufSt 
tome it. p. 93 ) In the two following centuries the 
ecclesiastical wealth was enormously increased 
a Matthew of Westminster (a d 757) speaks of no 
less than eigrbt Saxon king-s havingr done this 
3 “ Le septi^me si^cle est celui peut-itre qui donnS 
le plus de saints au calendner.’* (Sismondx, Hist de 
France^ tome h. p. 50) “‘Le plus beau titre du 
septieme sidcle ii ime rehabditation c’est le aombre 
considerable de saints qu’il a produits Aucun st^cle 
n'a et 6 ainsi gl orifiii saut Tdge des martyrs dont Dieu 
s*est r^servd de compter le nombre Chaque annde 
fournit sa moisson, chaque TOur a sa gerbe Si done 
il plait & Dieu et au Chnst de r^pandre 4 pleines mams 
sur un si^de les splendeurs des saints, quhmporte que 
I’histoire et la gloire humaine en tiennentpeu compte?*’ 
(Pitra, Fude^i!.Zeg-er,lntrod p x -xi ) This learned 
and very credulous writer (who is now a cardinal) 
afterwards says that ’w e have the record of more than 
eight hundred saints of the seventh century. (Introd. 
p. kxX.) 

. * torching passage about the 

death of his children, v. 35, 

S Lit). 11, Prologue 
» Greg. Tur. u 27-43. 


doctrine, professed to be grieved at seeing 
that part of Gaul was held by an Arian 
sovereign ; how he accordingly resolved 
to invade and appropi late that territory ; 
how, with admirable piety, he commanded 
his soldiers to abstain from all devasta- 
tions when traversing the territory of St. 
Martin ; and how several miracles at- 
tested the Divine approbation of the 
! expedition. The war — which is the first 
of the long series of professedly religious 
wars that have been undertaken by Chris- 
tians — was fully successful, and Clovis 
proceeded to direct his ambition to new 
fields. In his expedition against the 
Arians he had found a faithful ally in his 
relative Sighebert, the old and infirm 
king of the Ripuarian Franks. Clovis 
now proceeded artfully to suggest to the 
son of Sighebert the ad\ antages that son 
might obtain by his father’s death. The 
hint was taken. Sighebert was murdered, 
and Clovis sent ambassadors to the parri- 
cide, professing a warm friendship, but 
with secret orders on the first opportunity 
to kill him. This being done, and the 
kingdom being left entirely without a 
head, Clovis proceeded to Cologne, the 
capital of Sighebert ; he assembled the 
people, professed with much solemnity 
his horror of the tragedies that had taken 
place, and his complete innocence of all 
connection with them ;* but suggested 
that, as they were now without a ruler, 
they should place themselves under his 
protection. The proposition was received 
with acclamation The warriors elected 
him as their king, and thus, says the 
episcopal historian, “Clovis received the 
treasures and dominions of Sighebert, 
and added them to his own. Every day 
God caused his enemies to fall beneath 
his hand, and enlarged his kingdom, 
because he walked with a right heart 
before the Lord, and did the things that 
were pleasing in His sight.”® His ambi- 
tion was, however, still unsated. He 
proceeded, in a succession of expeditions, 
to unite the whole of Gaul under his 
sceptre, invading, defeating, capturing, 
and slaying the lawful sovereigns, who 
were for the most part his own relations. 

* He observes how impossible it was that he could be 
guilty of shedding the blood of a relation “ Sed in his 
ego nequaquam conscius sum. Nec enim possum 
sanguinem parenium meorum effundere.” (Greg. 
Tur. 11, 40 ) 

* Prosternebat enim quotidie Deus hostes ejus sub 
manu ipsius, et augebat regnutn ejus eo quod ambu- 
laret recto corde coram eo, et taceret quse placita erant 
in ocuiis ejus." (Greg Tur. u. 40.) 
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Having secured Iii-r.seli against dangers 
from witlio A, by killing all his relations, 
with the esceptlon of his wife and chil- 
dren, he is reported to have lamented 
before ms courtiers his isolation, declaring 
that he had no relations remaining in the 
world to assist him in his adversity ; but 
this speech, Gregory assures us, was a 
stratagem ; for the king desired to dis- 
co%'er V. heiher any possible pretender to 
the throne had escaped his knowledge 
and his sword. Soon after he died, full 
of 3’ears and honours, -and was buried in 
a cathedral v/h:ch he had built. 

Having recounted all these things with 
unmoved composure, Gregor}-’ of Tours 
requests his reader to permit him to 
pause to draw the moral of the history\ 
It is the admirable manner in which 
Providence guides all things for the 
benefit of those whose opinions concern- 
ing the Trinity are strictly orthodox. 
Having briefly referred to Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses, Aaron, and David, all of 
whom are said to have intimated the 
correct doctrine on this subject, and all 
of whom were exceedingly^ prospetous, 
he passes to more modern times, “Arius, 
the impious founder of the impious sect, 
his entrails having fallen out, passed into 
the flames of hell ; but Hilary, the blessed 
defender of the undh ided Trinity, though 
exiled on that account, found his country 
in Paradise. The King Clovis, who con- 
fessed the Trinity, and by its assistance 
crushed the heretics, extended his do- 
minions through all Gaul. Alaric, who 
denied the Trinity, was deprived of his 
kingdom and his subjects, and, what was 
far worse, was punished in the future 
world.”* 

It would be easy to cite other, though 
perhaps not quite such striking, instances 
of the degree in which the moral judg- 
ments of this unhappy age were distorted 
by superstition.® Questions of orthodoxy, 
or questions of fasting, appeared to the 

s Lib «i. Prolog:ue. ^ St. Avitus enumerates in 
flowing termsi the Christian virtues of Clovis {Ep. jtH ), 
but, as this was in a letter addressed to the king: hini- 
se!f, tlie eulogn^* ma\ easily be explained. 

= Thus Hallarn says: “There are continual jiroofs 
of immorality in tne monkish historians. In the history 
oi Rumse> *^bbey, one of our best documents for 
Anglo-Saxon times, we have an anecdote of a bishop, 
who made a Danish nobtemaa drunk, that he might 
cheat him out of an estate, which is told with much 
approoatioa. ^ Waiter de Hemingford records, with 
excessive delight, the well-known story of the Jews 
who were persuaded by the captain of their^ vessel^to 
walk on the sands low water tSl tb^ nsing tide 
drowned them.’* (jildulam s MidtEe AgeSt xdth ed., m. 
P 306.) 


popular mind immeasurably more impor- 
tant than what we should now call the 
fundamental principles of right and 
wrong. A law of Charlemagne," and also 
a law of the Saxons, condemned to death 
anyone who ate meat in Lent,* unless the 
priest was satisfied that it was a matter 
of absolute necessity. The moral en- 
thusiasm of the age chiefly drove men to 
abandon their civic or domestic duties, to 
immure themselves in monasteries, and 
to waste their strength by pr&longed and 
extravagant maceration.® Yet,"^ in the 
midst of all this superstition, there can 
be no question that in some respects the 
religious agencies were operating for 
good. The monastic bodies that every- 
where arose formed secure asylums for 
the multitudes who had been persecuted 
by their enemies, constituted an invalu- 
able counterpoise to the rude military 
forces of the time, familiarised the imagi- 
nation of men with religious types that 
could hardly fail in some degree to soften 
the character, and led the way in most 
forms of peaceful labour. When men, 
filled with admiration at the reports of 
the sanctity and the miracles of some 
illustrious saint, made pilgrimages to 
behold him, and found him attired in the 
rude garb of a peasant, with thick shoes, 
and with a scythe on his shoulder, super- 
intending the labours of the farmers, s or 
sitting in a small attic mending lamps, ^ 
whatever other benefit they might derive 
from the interview, they could scarcely 
fail to return with an increased sense of 
the dignity of labour. It was probably 
at this time as much for the benefit of 
the world as of the Church that the 
ecclesiastical sanctuaries and estates 
should remain inviolate, and the numer- 
ous legends of Divine punishment having 
overtaken those who transgressed them, 

» Canciani, Leges Barharorttm^ vol. nt p 64 Can- 
ciani notices that amdng the Poles the teeth of the 
offending persons were pu^ed out The following 
passage, from Bodin, is, I think, \ery remarkable 
“Les loix et canons veulent qu’on pardonne aux 
ht^rdtiques repentis (combien que les magistrats en 
quelques lieux par cy-devant, y ont eu tel esgarJ, que 
celui qui avoit mang 4 de la chair au Vendredj estoit 
brusl^ tout vif, comme il fut faict en la ville d’ Angers 
Tan mil anq cens trente-neuf, s*il ne s’en repentoit , et 
jaqoit qu’il se repentist si estoit-U pendu par compas- 
sion).” {DhnmoTnante des Sercters, p, ai6.) 

o A long list of examples of extreme m«,oeration, 
from lives of the saints of the seventh and eighth 
centuries, is given by Pitra, Vie de SU Liger^ Introd, 
pp cv.-cvii. 

3 This was related of St. Equitius. (Greg. DtcUog, 

i. 4.) 

4 Ihtd. S. 5. This saint was named Gonstantius 

5 A vast number of miradesoi thiskmd are recorded. 
See, Greg. Tur. Z?<f Miracwlist L 61 -66 ; Hisi, iv 
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attest the zeal with which the clergy 
sought to establish their inviolability. 
The great sanctity that was attached to 
holida5^s was also an important boon to 
the servile classes. The celebration of 
the first day of the week, in commemora- 
tion of the resurrection, and as a period 
of religious exercises, dates from the 
earliest age of the Church. The Christian 
festival was carefully distinguished from 
the^ Jewish Sabbath, with which it never 
appears to have been confounded till the 
close of the sixteenth century ; but ’'some 
Jewish comerts, who considered the 
Jewish law to be still in force, observed 
both days. In general, however, the 
Christian festival alone was observed, and 
the Jewish Sabbatical obligation, as St. 
Paul most explicitly affirms, no longer 
rested upon the Christians. The grounds 
of the observance of Sunday were the 
manifest propriety and expediency of de- 
voting a certain portion of time to devout 
exercises, the tradition which traced the 
sanctification of Sunday to apostolic 
times, and the right of the Church to 
appoint certain seasons to be kept holy 
by its members. When Christianity ac- 
quired an ascendency in the Empire, its 
policy on this subject was manifested in 
one of the laws of Constantine, which, 
without making any direct reference to 
religious motives, ordered that, “on the 
day of the sun,” no servile work should 
be performed except agriculture, which, 
being dependent on the weather, could 
not, it was thought, be reasonably post- 
poned. Theodosius took a step further, 
and suppressed the public spectacles on 
that day. During the centuries that 
immediately followed the dissolution of 
the Roman Empire, the clergy devoted 
themselves with great and praiseworthy 
zeal to the suppression of labour both on 
Sundays and on the other leading Church 
holidays. More than one law was made 
forbidding all Sunday labour, and this 
prohibition was reiterated by Charle- 
magne in his Capitularies.* Several 
Councils made decrees on the subject,® 

49 Perhaps, the most singular instance of the violation 
ot the sanctitj of the church was that b’, the nuns ot a 
convent founded by St. Radegunda Thej having 
broken into rebellion, four btehops, with their attendant 
clergy, went to compose the dispute, and, having failed, 
excommunicated the rebels, whereupon the nuns almost 
beat them to death in the church. (Greg. Tur. ix. 41.) 

* See Canaanu Zeners Sariarvrt/MfVOl in pp 19.151. 

* Much information about these measures is gi\en 
by Dr. Hessey, m his 3 amp ton Lectia es on Sunday^ 
See espedaily lect. 3 See, too, Moehler, Le CAns* 
tumtsme ei 2' 3sciavag:e, pp. iSS-xSy. 


and several legends- were circulated of 
men who had been afflicted miraculously 
with disease or with death for having" 
been guilty of this sin * Although the 
moral side of religion was greatly de- 
graded or forgotten, there was, as I have 
already intimated, one important excep- 
tion. Charity was so interwoven with 
the superstitious parts of ecclesiastical 
teaching, that it continued to grow and 
flourish in the darkest period. Of the 
acts of Queen Bathiida, it is said, we know 
nothing except her donations to the 
monasteries, and the charity with which 
she purchased slaves and captives, and 
released them or converted them into 
monks.® While many of the bishops were 
men of gross and scandalous vice, there 
were always some who laboured assidu- 
ously in the old episcopal vocation of 
protecting the oppressed, interceding for 
the captives, and opening their sanctuaries 
to the fugitives. St German us, a bishop 
of Paris, near the close of the sixth cen- 
tury, was especially famous for his zeal in 
ransoming captives. 3 The fame he ac- 
quired was so great that prisoners are 
said to have called upon him to assist 
them in the interval between his death 
and his burial ; and the body of the saint 
becoming miraculously heavy, it was 
found impossible to carry it to the grave 
till the captives had been released,** In 
the midst of the complete eclipse of all 
secular learning, in the midst of a reigfn 
of ignorance, imposture, and credulity 
which cannot be paralleled in history, 
there grew up a vast legendary literature, 
clustering around the form of the ascetic ; 
and the lives of the saints, among much 
that is grotesque, childish, and even im- 
moral, contain some fragments of the 

s Greg-or> of Tours enumerates some instances of 
this in his extravagant book De Miracuhs, ii, ii ; iv. 
57; V. 7. One of these cases, however, was for having 
wckea on the day ot St. John the Baptist. Some 
other miracles of the same nature, taken, I believe, 
from English sources, are given in Hessey’s Sunday 
(3rd edit.onX p 'jai. 

a Compare Pltra, Vze de Si Liger, p 137. Sis- 
mondi. Hist, des Francai-i, tome 11 pp. 63-63. 

3 bee a remarkable passage from his hte, cited by 
Guizot, Hisi, dela CLznhsaiton en Frances dix-septi^me 
le<;on The English historians contai.n several in- 
stances ol the activity of cbarit> in the darkest period. 
Alfred and Edward the Confessor were conspiaious for 
it. Ethehvolf is said to have provided, “ for the good 
of his soul,’" that, till the daj of judgment, one poor 
man in ten should be provided with meat, drink, and 
clothing. (Asser’s Life of At/rcd,) There was a 
popular legend that a poor man having in vain asked 
alms of some sailors, all the bread in their vessel was 
turned into stone (Roger of Wendqver, a.d. 606.) 
See, too, another legend of charity in Matthew or 
Westminster, ad 611. 

* Greg. Tur. H.w v. 8. 
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purest and most touching religious poetry.* 

But the chief title of the period we are 
considering, to the indulgence of posterity, 
lies in its missionary labours. The stream 
of missionaries which had at first flowed 
from Palestine and Italy began to flow 
from the West. The Irish monasteries 
furnished the earliest, and probably the 
most numerous, labourers in the field. A 
great portion of the north of England 
was converted by the Irish monks of 
Lindisfarne. The fame of St. Columbanus 
in Gaul, in Germany, and in Italy, for a 
time even balanced that of St. Benedict 
himself, and the school which he founded 
at Luxeuil became the great seminary for 
mediaeval missionaries, while the monas- 
tery he planted at Bobbio continued to the 
present [nineteenth] century. The Irish 
missionary St. Gail gave his name to a 
portion of Switzerland he had converted, 
and a crowd of other Irish missionaries 
penetrated to the remotest forests of 
Germany. The movement which began 
with St. Columba in the middle of the 
sixth century was communicated to Eng- 
land and Gaul about a century later. 
Early in the eighth century it found a 
great leader in the Anglo-Saxon St. Boni- 
face, who spread Christianity far and 
wide through Germany, and at once ex- 
cited and disciplined an ardent enthusiasm 
which appears to have attracted all that 
was morally best in the Church. During 
about three centuries, and while Europe 
had sunk into the most extreme moral, 
intellectual, and political degradation, a 
constant stream of missionaries poured 
forth from the monasteries, who spread 
the knowledge of the Cross and the seeds 
of a future civilisaiion through every land, 
from Lombardy to Sweden.® 

On the whole, however, it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the superstition 
and the vice of the period between the 
dissolution of the Empire and the reign of 
Charlemagne. But in the midst of the 
chaos the elements of a new society may 
be detected, and we may already observe 
in embryo the movement which ultimately 

* M. Guizot has §:i\en several specimens of this 
de la dix-*.epti^me leqon). 

» This portion of mediaeval history has lately been 
well traced by Mr Maclear, m his History of Ckrtsiian 
Missions in the Middle Ages (1S63). See, too, Monta* 
lemberys Moines d'Occ^ent; Czanam’s Etudes ger~ 
i^umtques* The orig'inai materials are to be found in 
Bede, and in the Lvvcs of ike SaiVi/j— especially that of 
St. Columba, by Adamnan. On the French missionaries 
see the Benedictine hi, de la Prance^ tome iv. p. 5 , 

and on the Bng^hsh missioaaries Sharon Turner's 
ifBngland^ book jc. ch, u. 


issued in the Crusades, the feudal system, 
and chivalry. It is exclusively with the 
moral aspect of this movement that the 
present work is concerned, and I shall 
endeavour, in the remainder of this 
chapter, to describe and explain its in- 
cipient stages. It consisted of two parts 
— a fusion of Christianity with the military 
spirit, and an increasing reverence for 
secular rank. 

It had been an ancient maxim of the 
Greeks that no more acceptable gifts ^can 
be offered in the temples of the gods than 
the trophies won from an enemy in battle.* 
Of this military religion Christianity had , 
been at first the extreme negation. I 
have already had occasion to observe that 
it had been one of its earliest rules that 
no arms should be introduced within the 
Church, and that soldiers returning even 
from the most righteous war should not 
be admitted to communion until after a 
period of penance and purification. A 
powerful party, which counted among its 
leaders Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
Origen, Lactantius, and Basil, maintained 
that all warfare was unlawful for those 
who had been converted ; and this opinion 
had its martyr in the celebrated Maxi- 
milianus, who suffered death under 
Diocletian solely because, having been 
enrolled as a soldier, he declared that he 
was a Christian, and that therefore he 
could not fight. The extent to which 
this doctrine was disseminated has been 
suggested with much plausibility as one 
of the causes of the Diocletian persecu- 
tion.® It was the subject of one of the 
reproaches of Celsus ; and Origen, ^ in 
reply, frankly accepted the accusation 
that Christianity was incompatible with 
military service, though he maintained 
that the prayers of the Christians were 
more efficacious than the swords of the 
legions.3 At the same time there can be 
no question that many Christians, from a 
,very early date, did enlist in the army, 
and that they were not cut off from the 
Church. The legend of the thundering 
legion, under Marcus Aurelius, whatever 
we may think of the pretended miracle, 
attested the fact, and it is expressly 
asserted by Tertullian.'* The first fury of 
the Diocletian persecution fell upon Chris- 
tian soldiers, and by the time of Con- 
stantine the army appears to have become, 

» Bion Chrysostom, Or, ii {f>e Pegno) 

» Gibbon, ca. xvt. 3 Orig:ea» Cels, lib. vtit. 

4 “Navigamus et nos vobiscum et militamus/ 
Tert, Ap<d, xlii) See, too, Grotius, Be Jure^ I. cap. u. 
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in a: great degree, Christian. A Council 
of Arles, under Constantine, condemned 
soldiers who, through religious motives, 
deserted their colours ; and St. Augustine 
threw his great influence into the same 
scale. But even where the calling was 
not regarded as sinful, it was strongly 
discouraged. The ideal or type of supreme 
excellence conceived by the imagination 
of the pagan world, and to which ^all their 
pui;est moral enthusiasm naturally aspired, 
was the patriot and soldier. The ideal of 
the Catholic legends was the ascetic, 
whose first duty was to abandon all secu- 
lar feelings and ties. In most family 
circles the conflict between the tw^o 
principles appeared, and* in the moral 
atmosphere of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies it w^as almost certain that every 
young man who was animated by any 
pure or genuine enthusiasm would turn 
from the army to the monks. St. Martin, 
St. Ferreol, St. Tarrachus, and St. Vic- 
tricius were among those who through 
religious motives abandoned the army.* 
When Ulphiias translated the Bible into 
Gothic he is said to have excepted the 
four books of Kings, through fear that 
they might encourage the martial dis' 
position of the barbarians.® 

The first influence that contributed to 
bring the military profession into friendly 
connection with religion was the received 
doctrine concerning the providential 
government of affairs. It w'as generally 
taught that all national catastrophes were 
penal inflictions, resulting, for the most 
part, from the vices or the religious errors 
of the leading men, and that temporal 
prosperity was the reward of orthodoxy 
and virtue. A great battle, on the issue 
of which the fortunes of a people or of a 
monarch depended, was therefore sup- 
posed to be the special occasion of provi- 
dential inter jiosition, and the hope of 
obtaining military success became one of 
the most frequent motives of conversion. 
The conversion of Constantine was pro- 
fessedly, and the conversion of Clovis was 
perhaps really, due to the persuasion that 
the Divine interposition had in a critical 
moment given them the victory ; and I 
have already noticed how large a part 
must be assigned to this order of ideas in 
facilitating the progress of Christianity 

* See an admirable dissertation on the opinions of 
the «arl>» Christians about military service in Le Blant, 
Inscnpiions ckrUienms de ta Galtle, tome i pp 81-87 
'I he -subject is frequently referred to hv Barbeyrac, 
Morale Ph^es, and Grotius, De Jure ^ hb. x, cap. ai. 

» Philostorgius, ii, 


among the - barbarians. When a cross 
was said to have appeared miraculously 
to Constantine, with an inscription an- 
nouncing the victory of the Milvian 
bi Idge ; when the same holy sign, adorned 
with the sacred monogram, was carried 
in the forefront of the Roman armies ; 
when the nails of the cross, which Helena 
had brought from Jerusalem, were con- 
verted by the emperor into a helmet, and 
into bits for his war-horse, it was evident 
that a great change was passing over the 
once pacific spirit of the Church.^ 

Many circumstances conspired to ac- 
celerate it. Northern tribes, who had 
been taught that the gates of the Walhalla 
were ever open to the warrior who pre- 
sented himself stained with the blood of 
his vanquished enemies, were converted 
to Christianity ; but they carried their old 
feelings into their new creed. The con- 
flict of many races, and the paralysis of 
all government that followed the fall or 
the Empire, made force everywhere domi- 
nant, and petty wars incessant. The 
military obligations attached to the “ bene- 
fices ” which the sovereigns gave to their 
leading chiefs, connected the idea of mili- 
tary service with that of rank still more 
closely than it had been connected before, 
and rendered it doubly honourable in the 
eyes of men. Many bishops and abbots, 
partly from the turbulence of their times 
and characters, and partly, at a later 
period, from their position as great feudal 
lords, were accustomed to lead their fol- 
lowers in battle ; and this custom, though 
prohibited by Charlemagne, may be traced 
to so late a period as the Battle of Agin- 
court.* 

The stigma which Chi istianity had 
attached to war was thus gradually 
effaced. At the same time the Church 
remained, on the whole, a pacific in- 
fluence. War was rather condoned than 
consecrated, and, whatever might be the 
case with a few isolated prelates, the 
Church did nothing to increase or en- 
courage it. The transition from the 
almost Quaker tenets of the primitive 
Church to the essentially military Chris- 
tianity of the Crusades was chiefly due to 
another cause — ^to the terrors and to the 
example of Mohammedanism. 

This great religion, which so long 
rivalled the influence of Christianity, had 

» See some excellent rema»*ks on this change in 
IMilman’s Ih&tory of Christiamtys vol. il. pp. 287-2^ 

® IMabl> t Observations sur I *Hision e de Prance, i. 6 ; 
Hallam's Middle Ages, ch. u. part u, 
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indeed spread che deepest and most justi- 
fiable panic through Christendom. With- 
out any of those aids to the imagination 
which pictures and images can furnish, 
without any elaborate sacerdotal organisa- 
tion, preaching the purest monotheism 
among ignorant and barbarous men,, and 
inculcating, on the whole, an extremely 
high and noble system of morals, it 
spread with a rapidity, and it acquired a 
hold over the minds of its votaries, which 
it is probable that no other religion has 
altogether equalled. It borrowed from 
Christianity that doctrine of salvation by 
belief which is perhaps the most powerful 
impulse that can be applied to the char- 
acters of masses of men, and it elaborated 
so minutely the charms of its sensual 
heaven, and the terrors of its material 
hell, as to cause the alternative to appeal 
with unrivalled force to the gross imagi- 
nations of the people. It possessed a 
book which, however inferior to that of 
the opposing religion, has nevertheless 
been the consolation and the support of 
millions in many ages. It taught a 
fatalism which in its first age nerved its 
adherents with a matchless military cour- 
age, and which, though in later days it 
has often paralysed their active energies, 
‘has also rarely failed to support them 
under the pressure of inevitable calamity. 
But, above all, it discovered the great, 
the fatal secret of uniting indissolubly the 
passion of the soldier with the passion of 
the devotee. Making the conquest of the 
infidel the first of duties, and proposing 
heaven as the certain reward of the valiant 
soldier, it created a blended enthusiasm 
that soon overpowered the divided counsels 
and the voluptuous governments of the 
East, and, within a century of the death 
of Mohammed, his followers had almost 
extirpated Christianity from its original 
home, founded great monarchies in Asia 
and Africa, planted a noble, though tran- 
sient and exotic, civilisation in Spain, 
menaced the capital of the Eastern Em- 
pire, and, but for the issue of a single 
battle, they would probably have extended 
their sceptre over the energetic and pro- 
gressive races of Central Europe, The 
wave was broken by Charles Martel, at 
the Battle of Poitiers, and it is now useless 
to speculate what might have been the 
consequences had Mohammedanism un- 
furled its triumphant banner among those 
Teutonic tribes who have so often changed, 
their creed, and on v,’hom the course of 
civilisation has so largely depended. But 


one great change was in fact achieved. 
The sj>irit of Mohammedanism slowly 
passed into Christianity, and transformed 
it into its image. The spectacle of an 
essentially military religion fascinated 
men who were at once very warlike and 
very superstitious. The panic that had 
palsied Europe was after a long interval 
succeeded by a fierce reaction of resent- 
ment. Pride and religion conspired to 
urge the Christian warriors against tljose 
who had so often defeated the armies and 
wasted the territory of Christendom, who 
had shorn the empire of the Cross of 
many of its fairest provinces, and pro- 
faned that holy city which was venerated 
not only for its past associations, but also 
for the spiritual blessings it could still 
bestow upon the pilgrim. The papal 
indulgences proved not less efficacious in 
stimulating the military spirit than the 
promises of Mohammed, and for about 
two centuries every pulpit in Chiistendom 
proclaimed the duty of war with the un- 
believer, and represented the battlefield as 
the sure path to heaven. The religious 
orders which arose united the character 
of the priest with that of the warrior, 
and when, at the hour of sunset, the 
soldier knelt down to pray before his 
cross, that cross was the handle of his 
sword. 

It would be impossible to conceive a 
more complete transformation than Chris- 
tianity had thus undergone, and it is 
melancholy to contrast with its aspect 
during the Crusades the impression it had 
once most justly made upon the world, as 
the spirit of gentleness and of peace en- 
countering the spirit of violence and war. 
Among the many curious habits of the 
pagan Irish, one of the most significant 
was that of perpendicular burial. ^ With 
a feeling something like that which in- 
duced Vespasian to declare that a Roman 
emperor should die standing, the pagan 
warriors shrank from the notion of being 
prostrate even in death, and they^ appear 
to have regarded this martial burial as a 
special symbol of paganism. An old 
Irish manuscript tells how, when Chris- 
tianity had been introduced into Ireland, 
a king of Ulster on his deathbed charged 
his son never to become a Christian, but 
to be buried standing upright like a man 
in battle, with his face for ever turned to 
the south, defying the men of Leinster,* 

I » Wakeman’s Aychaolo^a Hihemica^ p, a*. Ilqw- 
evar, Guraldus Canibren&s9 observes that the Irish 
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As late as the sixteenth century it is said 
that in some parts of Ireland children 
were baptised by immersion; but the 
right arms of the males were carefully 
held above the water, in order that, not 
having been dipped in the sacred stream, 
they might strike the more deadly blow,* 
It had been boldly predicted by some 
of the early Christians that the conversion 
of the world would lead to the establish- 
ment of pe|;petual peace. In looking 
back, with our present experience, we are 
driven to the melancholy conclusion that, 
instead of diminishing the number of 
wars, ecclesiastical influence has actually 
and very seriously increased it. We may 
look in vain for any period since Con- 
stantine in which the clergy, as a body, 
exerted themselves to repress the military 
spirit, or to prevent or abridge a particular 
war, with an energy at all comparable to 
that which they displayed in stimulating 
the fanaticism of the Crusaders, in pro- 
ducing the ^ atrocious massacre of the 
Albigenses, in embittering the religious 
contests that followed the Reformation, 
Private wars were, no doubt, in some 
degree repressed by their influence ; for 
the institution of the “ Truce of God ** was 
for a time of much value, and when, 
towards the close of the Middle Ages, the 
custom of duels arose, it was strenuously 
condemned by the clergy ; but we can 
hardly place any great value on their 
exertions in this field when we remember 
that duels were almost or altogether un- 
known to the pagan world ; that, having 
arisen in a period of great superstition, 
the anathemas of the Church were almost 
impotent to discourage them ; and that in 
our own century they are rapidly dis- 
appearing before the simple censure of an 
industrial society. It is possible — though 
it would, I imagine, be difficult to prove 
it — that the mediatorial office, so often 
exercised by bishops, may sometimes have 
prevented wars; and it is certain that 
during the period of the religious wars so 
much military spirit existed in Europe 
that it must necessarily have found a vent, 
and under no circumstances could the 
period have been one of perfect peace, i 
But when all these qualifications have I 
been fully admitted, the broad fact will 
remain that, with the exception of Moham- 

sAints were peculiarly vindictive, and St, Columba and 
St.^ Comg^aU are said to have been leaders in a san- 
^Inary conSict about a church near Coleraine. See 
Reeve's edition of Adamnan's Life of Si, Calumf’a^ 
vp, Ixxvji a53;. 

» Campion's Misi^ru oflrehmd book Lclu vs. 
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medaiiism, no other religion has done so 
much to produce war as was done by the 
religious teachers of Christendom during 
several centuries. The military fanaticism 
evoked by the indulgences of the popes, 
by the exhortations of the pulpit, by the 
relieious importance attached to the relics 
at Jerusalem, and by the prevailing hatred 
of misbelievers, has scarcely ever been 
equalled in its intensity, and it has caused 
the elfusion of oceans of blood, and has been 
productive of incalculable misery to the 
world. Religious fanaticism was a main 
cause of the earlier wars, and an impor- 
tant ingredient in the later ones. The 
peace principles, that were so common 
before Constantine, have found scarcely 
any echo except from Erasmus, the Ana- 
baptists, and the Quakers; * and although 
some very important pacific agencies have 
arisen out of the industrial progress of 
modern times, these have been, for the 
most part, wholly unconnected with, and 
have in some cases been directly opposed 
to, theological interests. 

But although theological influences can- 
not reasonably be said to have diminished 
the number of wars, they have had a 
very real and beneficial effect in diminish- 
ing their atrocity. On few subjects have 
the^ moral opinions of different ages ex- 
hibited so marked a variation as in their 
judgments of what punishment may justly 
be imposed on a conquered enem}', and 
these variations have often been cited as 
an argument against those who belie\e in 
the existence of natural moral percep- 
tions. To those, however, who accept 
that doctrine, with the limitations that 
have been stated in the first chapter, they 
can cause no perplexity. In the first 
dawning of the human intelligence (as I 
have said) the notion of duty, as distin- 
guished from that of interest, appears, 
and the mind, in reviewing the various 
emotions by which it is influenced, recog- 
nises the unselfish and benevolent motives 
as essentiadly and generically superior to 
the selfish and the cruel. But it is the 
general condition of society alone that 
determines the standard of benevolence — 
the classes towards which every good man 
will exercise it. At first, the range of duty 
is the family, the tribe, the state, the con- 
federation. Within these limits every man 

* It seems curious to find in so calm and unfanatica! 
a writer as Justus Ltpsms the following passage. 
** Jam et in\asio quasoam legitima videtur etiam sine 
injuna, ut in barbaros ct monbus aut rehgtone prop* 
sum a nobis abhorrentes." {JPolittcorum szve Civdts 
DoUntuB hhn, P&m, 1594, hb, iv. ch. u, cap. tv.) 
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those about Iiim ; but he regards the outer 
world as we regard wild animals, as beings 
upon whom he may justifiably prey. 
Hence we may explain the curious fact 
that the terms “ brigand or “ corsair” con- 
veyed in the early stages of society no 
notion of moral guilt.* Such men were 
looked upon simply as we look upon 
huntsmen, and if they displayed courage 
and skill in their pursuit they were deemed 
fit subjects for admiration. Even in the 
writings of the most enlightened philo- 
sophers of Greece, war with barbarians 
is represented as a form of chase, and^ the 
simple desire of obtaining the barbarians 
as slaves was considered a sufficient 
reason for invading them. The right of 
the conqueror to kill his captives was 
generally recognised, nor was it at first 
restricted by any considerations of age or 
sex. Several instances are recorded of 
Greek and other cities being deliberately 
destroyed by Greeks or by Romans, and 
the entire populations ruthlessly mas- 
sacred.* The whole career of the early 
Republic of Rome, though much idealised 
and transfigured by later historians, was 
probably governed by these principles.^ 

* *• Con Voccasione di queste cose Plutarco nel Teseo 
dice che gli eroi s* recavano a grande onore e si reputa- 
vano in pregio d’arnii con Tesser chiamatt * ladrom ' ; 
siccome a’ tempi barban ntornatt quello di * corsale ' era 
titolo nputato di s’gnonaj d’intorno a’ quah tempi 
venuto Solone, m dice aver permesso nelle sue leggi le 
sociecsl per cagion di prede; tanto Solone ben intese 
questa nustra compiuta Umanitii« nella quale costoro 
non godono del d.ritto natural delle genti. Ma quel 
che pib maravigha i che Platone ed Anstotile 
po&ero il ladroneccio fralle spezie della caccia e con 
tall e tant* filosofi d’una gente umanissima convengono 
con la loro barbaric i German! antichi : appo i quali al 
refenre di Cesare i ladroneco non solo non eran 
intami, ma si tenevano tra gli eserdzi della virtu, 
sicccme tra quelb che per costume^ non applicando ad 
arte alcuna co6i tuggivano 1’ ozio.'* ^vico, Scienza 
JVucnra, n, 6 ) See, too, Whe well’s Elements of 
Morahiy^ book vi. ch ii 

* The ancient right of war is fully discussed by 
Grotius, De Jttre^ iib lu See, especially, the horrible 
catalogue of tragedies ip cap 4 The military feeling 
that regards capture as disgraceful had probably some, 
chough only a \ery suborviinate, influence in producing 
cruelty to the prisoners 

3 ** Le jOur oi Ath^nes di^crita que tou» les Mity- 
Uniens, sans distinct’on de sexe oi d’&ge, seraient 
extermin^s, elle ne croyait pas ddpasser son droit; 
quand, le lendemain, elle revint sur son d^cret;, et se 
contenta de mettre k mort miile citoyens et de con- 
fl<>quer toutes les terres. elle se crut humame et indul- 
gence. Apres la pr.se de Platee les hommes furent 
egorg^s, les femmes vendues, et personae n'accusa les 
s ainqueurs d’avoir \iol6 le droit. . C’est en vertu de ce 
droit de la guerre que Rome a itendu la solitude autour 
d elle , du territoire otii les Volsques avaii^t vingt-trois 
ot4:s elle a fait les Marais Pontms ; les anquante-trois 
vtlles du Latium ont disparu ; dans le Sammum on put 
longtempsreconnaitre les Iicux oix les armies romaines 
avaient moms aux vestiges de leurs camps qu'4 

la solitude qui r^gnait aux environs.** (Fustcl de 
Coulanges, JL* CUi etnHqvti pp. S631-S64.) 


among barbarians had been death, was, 
in civilised antiquity, slavery ; but many 
thousands were condemned to the gladia- 
torial shows, and the vanquished general 
was commonly slain in the Mamertine 
prison, while his conqueror ascended in 
triumph to the Capitol. 

A few traces of a more humane spirit 
may, it is true, be discovered, Plato had 
advocated the liberation of all Greek 
prisoners upon payment of a fixed ran- 
som,* and the Spartan general Callicra- 
tidas had nobly acted upon this principle;* 
but his example never appears to have 
been generally followed. In Rome the 
notion of international obligation was 
very strongly felt. No war was considered 
just which had not been officially declared ; 
and even in the case of wars with bar- 
barians, the Roman historians often dis- 
cuss the sufficiency or insufficiency of the 
motives, with a conscientious severity a 
modern historian could hardly surpass.^ 
The later Greek and Latin writings occa- 
sionally contain maxims which exhibit a 
considerable progress in this sphere. The 
sole legitimate object of war both Cicero 
and Sallust declared to be an assured 
peace. That war, according to Tacitus, 
ends well which ends with a pardon. 
Pliny refused to apply the epithet “ great ” 
to Caesar, on account of the torrents of 
human blood he had shed. Two Roman 
conquerors ^ are credited with the saying 
that it is better to save the life of one 
citizen than to destroy a thousand enemies. 
Marcus Aurelius mournfully assimilated 
the career of a conqueror to that of a 
simple robber. Nations or armies which 
voluntarily submitted to Rome were 
habitually treated with great leniency, 
and numerous acts of individual magna- 
nimity are recorded. The violation of the 
chastity of conquered women by soldiers 
in a siege was denounced as a rare and 
atrocious crime.s The extreme atrocities 
of ancient war appear at last to have b^en 
practically, though not legally, restricted 
to two classes.® Cities where Roman 

> Plato, Republic t Ub. v.; Bodin, Ripuhliquet liv 1. 
cap. 5. 

® Grotc, Htsk of Greece, vol. vni. p. 394. Agebikus 
was also very humane to captives. {Ibtd pp, 365-336.) 

3 This appears continually in Livy, but most of all, 1 
think, in the Gaulish histonan, Florus. 

* Scipio and Trajan. 

5 See some very remarkable passages in Grotius, De 
Jure BtU* lib. liu cap. 4, § 19. 

6 These mitigations are fully ennmorated by Ayala, 

De Jure et O^cih BelUeis (Antwerp, 1597); Grotius, 
De It h remarkable that both Ayala and 
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ambassadors had been Insulted, or where 
some special act of ill faith or cruelty had 
taken place, were razed to the ground, and 
their populations massacred or delivered 
into slavery. Barbarian prisoners were 
regarded almost as wild beasts, and sent 
in thousands to fill the slave market or to 
combat in the arena. 

The changes Christianity effected in 
the rights of war were very important, 
and they ma^, I think, be comprised 
under three heads. In the first place, it 
suppressed the gladiatorial shows, and 
thereby saved thousands of captives from 
a bloody death. In the next place, it 
steadily discouraged the practice of en- 
slaving prisoners, ransomed immense 
multitudes with charitable contributions, 
and by slow and insensible gradations 
proceeded on its path of mercy till it be- 
came a recognised principle of^ inter- 
national law that no Christian prisoners 
should be reduced to slavery.* ^ In the 
third place, it had a more indirect but 
very powerful influence by the creation of 
a new warlike ideal. The ideal knight 
of the Crusades and of chivalry, uniting 
all the force and fire of the ancient warrior 
with something of the tenderness and 
humility of the Christian saint, sprang 
from the conjunction of the two streams 
of religious and of military feeling ; and 
although this ideal, like all others, was a 

Orotms ba.i.e tbeir attempts to mitigate the severity 
of war chiefly upon the writings and examples of the 
pagans. The limits of the right of conquerors and 
the just causes of war arc discussed by Cicero, De Offic. 
lib. 1 . 

> In England the change seems to have immediately 
followed conversion. “The evangelical precepts of 
peace and love,” sa>s a very learned histonan, “did 
not put an end to war, they did not put an end to 
aggressive conquests, but they distinctly human- 
ised the way in which war was earned on.^ From 
this time forth the never-ending wars with the 
Welsh cease to be wars of extermination. Tne 
heathen English had been satisfied with nothing short 
of the destruction and expulsion of their enemies ; the 
^ Christian English thought it enough to reduce them 
to political subjection The Christian Welsh could 
now sit down as subiects of the Christian Saxon, i be 
Welshman was acknowledged as a man and a citizen, 
and was put under the protection of the law ** (Free- 
man^s oj the Nortnan ConquesU voU i. pp 33^4*) 
Christians who assisted infidels m wars were tpso f<ecio 
excommunicated, and might therefore be enslaved, but 
all others were free from slavery. “Et quidem Inier 
Chnstianos laudabih et antiqua consuetudine introduc- 
tum est, ut capti hinc inde, utcunque justo bello. non 
fierent servi, ned Uben servarentur donee solvant 
preaum redemptionis.'’ (Ayala, hb. i. cap. 5.) This 
rule, at least,’’ says Grotius, “(though but a small 
matter) the reverence for the Christian law has en- 
forced, which Socrates vainly sought to have estab- 
lished among the Greeks.” The Mohammedans also 
made k a rule not to enslave their co-rehgionists. 
(Grotius, De Jurei% ni, 7 , S 9 ) Pagan and barbanan 
prisoners were, however, sold a'» slaves (especially 
by the Spaniards) till very recently. 




creation of the imagination not often 
perfectly realised in life, yet it remained 
the type and model of warlike excellence, 
to which many generations aspired ; and 
its softening influence may even now be 
largely traced in the character of the 
modern gentleman. 

Together with the gradual fusion of the 
military spirit with Christianity we may 
dimly descry, in the period before Charle- 
magne, the first stages of that consecra- 
tion of secular rank which at a later 
period, in the forms of chivalry, the divine 
right of kings, and the reverence for 
aristocracies, played so large a part both 
in moral and in political history. 

We have already seen that the course of 
events in the Roman Empire had been 
towards the continual aggrandisement of 
the imperial power. The representative 
despotism of Augustus was at last suc- 
ceeded by the oriental despotism of 
Diocletian. The Senate sank into a 
powerless assembly of imperial nominees, 
and the spirit of Roman freedom wholly 
perished with the extinction of Stoicism. 

It would probably be a needless refine- 
ment to seek any deeper causes for this 
change than may be found in the ordinary 
principles of human nature. Despotism 
is the normal and legitimate government 
of an early society in which knowledge 
has not yet developed the powers of the 
people ; but when it is introduced into 
civilised community it is of the nature of 
a disease, and a disease which, unless it 
be checked, has a continual tendency to 
spread. When free nations abdicate their 
political functions, they gradually lose 
both the capacity and the desire for free- 
dom. Political talent and ambition, having 
no sphere for action, steadily^ decay, and 
servile, enervating, and vicious habits 
proportionately increase. Nations are 
organic beings in a constant process of 
expansion or decay, and where they do not 
exhibit a progress of liberty they usually 
exhibit a progress of servitude. 

It can hardly be asserted that Chris- 
tianity had much influence upon this 
change. By accelerating in some degree 
that withdrawal of the virtuous energies 
of the people from the sphere of govern- 
ment which had long been in process, 
it prevented the great improvement of 
morals, which it undoubtedly^ effected, 
from appearing perceptibly in public 
affairs. It taught a doctrine of passive 
obedience, which its disciples nobly 
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observed in the worst periods of persecu- 
tion. On the other hand, the Christians 
emphatiCali/ repudiated the ascription of 
divine honours to the sovereig-n, and they 
asserted with heroic constancy their inde- 
pendent worship, in defiance of the law. 
After the time of Constantine, however, 
their zeal became far less pure, and sec- 
tarian interests wholly governed their 
principles. Much misapplied learning has 
been employed in endeavouring to extract 
from the f'athers a consistent doctrine 
concerning the relations of subjects to 
their sovereigns ; but every impartial 
observer may discover that the principle 
upon which they acted was exceedingly 
simple. When a sovereign was suffi- 
ciently orthodox in his opinions, and 
sufficiently zealous in patronising the 
Church and in persecuting the heretics, 
he was extolled as an angel. When his 
policy was opposed to the Church he was 
represented as a daemon. The estimate 
which Gregory of Tours has given of the 
character of Clovis, though far more 
frank, is not a more striking instance of 
moral perversion than the fulsome and 
indeed blasphemous adulation which 
Eusebius poured upon Constantine — a 
sovereign whose character was at all 
times of the most mingled description, 
and who, shortly after his conversion, put 
to a violent^ death his son, his nephew, 
and his wife. If we were to estimate the 
attitude of ecclesiastics to sovereigns by 
the language of Eusebius, we should 
suppose that they ascribed to them a direct 
Di\ine inspiration, and exalted the im- 
perial dignity to an extent that was before 
unknown.* But when Julian mounted 
the throne the whole aspect of the Church 
was changed. This great and virtuous, 
though misguided sovereign, whose pri- 
vate life was a model of purity, who 
carried to the throne the manners, tastes, 
and friendships of a philosophic life, and 
who fjroclaimed and, with very slight 
exceptions, acted wfith the largest and 
most generous toleration, was an enemy 
of the^ Church, and all the vocabulary of 
invective was in consequence habitually 
lavished upon him. Ecclesiastics and 
laymen combined in insulting him; and 
when, after a brief but glorious reign of 
less than two years, he met an honourable 
death on the battlefield, neither the disaster 
that had befallen the Roman arms, nor 

^ * The character of Con&tantme, sni<i the estimate of 
St in Eusebms» are well treated by Dean Staniej, 
Oft ihs £Vr5.^er« CAwn-A vk) 


the present dangers of the army, nbr the 
heroic courage which the fallen emperor 
had displayed, nor the majestic tranquillity 
of his end, nor the tears of his faithful 
friends, could shame the Christian com- 
munity into the decency of silence. A 
peal of brutal merriment filled the land. 
In Antioch the Christians assembled in 
the theatres and in the churches to cele* 
brale with rejoicing the death which their 
emperor had met in fighting against the 
enemies of his country.* " A crowd of 
vindictive legends expressed the exulta- 
tion^ of the Church,® and St. Giegory 
Nazianzen devoted his eloquence to im- 
mortalising it. His brother had at one 
time been a high official in the Empire, 
and had fearlessly owned his Christianity 
under Julian; but that emperor not only 
did not remove him from his post, but 
even honoured him with his warm friend- 
ship.s The body of J ulian had been Lud 
but a short time in the grave when St. 
Gregory delivered two fierce invectives 
against his memory, collected the gro- 
tesque calumnies that had been heaped 
upon his character, expressed a regret 
that his remains had not been flung after 
death into the common sewer, and regaled 
the hearers by an emphatic assertion of 
the tortures that were awaiting him in 
hell. Among the pagans a charge of the 
gravest kind was brought against the 
Christians. It was said that Julian died 
by the spear, not of an enemy, but of one 
of his own Christian soldiers. When we 
remember that he was at once an emperor 
and a general, that he fell when bravely 
and confidently leading his army in the 
field, and in the critical moment of a 
battle on which the fortunes of the Empire 
largely depended, this charge, which 
Libanms has made, appears to involve as 
large an amount of base treachery as any 
that can be conceived. It was probably 
a perfectly groundless calumny; but the 
manner in which it was regarded among 
the Christians is singularly characteristic. 

“ Libanius,” says one of the ecclesiastical 
historians, “clearlv states that the emperor 
fell by the hand or a Christian ; and this, 
probably, was the truth. It is not unlikely 
that some of the soldiers who then served 
in the Roman army might have conceived 
the idea of acting like the ancient slayers 
of tyrants, who exposed themselves to 

* Theodoret, iii. 28 

» They are collected by Chateaubriand, AifuJes hhi, 
deu:^eme disc, deuxt^me partie. 

3 See St, Gregory’s oration on CesairtttSu 
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death* in the cause of liberty, and fought 
in defence of their country, their families, 
and their friends, and whose names are 
held in universal admiration. Still less is 
he deserving of blame who, for the sake 
of God and of religion, performed so bold 
a deed.^’* 

It may be asserted, I think, without 
exaggeration, that the complete subor- 
dination of all other principles to their 
theological interests which characterised 
the ecclesiastics under Julian continued 
for many centuries. No language of in- 
vective was too extreme to be applied to 
a sovereign w’-ho opposed their interests. , 
No language of adulation was too ex- 
travagant for a sovereign who sustained 
them. Of all the emperors who disgraced 
the throne of Constantinople, the most 
odious and ferocious was probably Phocas. 
An obscure centurion, he rose by a mili- 
tary revolt to the supreme power, and the 
Emperor Maurice, with his family, fell 
into his hands. He resolved to put the 
captive emperor to death ; but, first of 
ail, he ordered his five children to be 
brought out and to be successively mur- 
dered before the eyes of their father, who 
bore the awful sight with a fine mixture 
of antique heroism and of Christian piety, 
murmuring, as each child fell beneath 
tlie knife of the assassin, “ Thou art just, 
O Lord, and righteous are thy judg- 
ments,” and even interposing, at the last 
moment, to reveal the heroic fraud of the 
nurse who desired to save his youngest 
child by substituting for it her own. But 
Maurice — who had been a weak and 
avaricious rather than a vicious sovereign 
— had shown himself jealous of the in- 
fluence of the Pope; had forbidden the 
soldiers, during the extreme danger of 
their country, aeserting their colours to 
enrol themselves as monks ; and had even 
encouraged the pretensions of the Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople to the title of 
Universal Bishop ; and in the eyes of the 
Roman priests the recollection of these 
crimes was sufficient to excuse the most 
brutal of murders.^ In two letters, full of 
passages from Scripture, and replete with 
fulsome and blasphemous flattery, the 
Pope, St, Gregor}' the Great, wrote to 
congratulate Phocas and his wife upon 
their triumph ; he called heaven and earth 
to rejoice over them ; he placed their 
images to be venerated in the Lateran ; 
and he adroitly insinuated that it was 




impossible that, with their well-known 
piety, they could fail to be very favourable 
to the See of Peter,® 

The course of events in relation to ^the 
monarchical power was for some time 
different in the East and the West. Con- 
stantine had himself assumed more of the 
pomp and manner of an oriental sovereign 
than any preceding emperor, and the 
court of Constantinople w^as soon charac- 
terised by an extravagance of magni- 
ficence on the part ot the monarch, and 
of adulation on the part of the subjects, 
which has probably never been exceeded." 
The imperial power in the East over- 
shadowed the ecclesiastical, and the 
priests, notwithstanding their fierce out- 
break during the iconoclastic controversy, 
and a few^ minor paroxysms of revolt, 
gradually sank into that contented sub- 
servience which has usually characterised 
the Eastern Church. In the West, how- 
ever, the Roman bishops were in a great 
degree independent of the sovereigns, and 
in some degree opposed to their interests 
The transfer of the imperial po'wer to 
Constantinople,^ by leaving the Roman 
bishops the chief personages in a city 
which long association as well as actual 
power rendered the foremost in the world, 
was one of the great causes of the aggran- 
disement of the Papacy ; and the Ananism 
of many sovereigns, the jealousy w'hich 
others exhibited of ecclesiastical encroach- 
ments, and the lukewarmness of a few in 
persecuting heretics, were all causes of 
dissension. On the severance of the 
Empire, the Western Church came in 
contact with rulers of another type. The 
barbarian kings were little more than 
military chiefs, elected for the most part 
by the people, surrounded by little or no 
special sanctity, and maintaining their 
precarious and very restricted authority 
by their courage or their skill. A few 
feebly imitated the pomp of the Roman 
emperors, but their claims had no great 
weight with the world. The aureole 
which the genius of Theodoric cast around 
his throne passed away upon his death, 
and the Arianism of that great sovereign 
sufficiently debarred him from the sym- 
pathies of the Church. In Gaul, under 

* xiiL ss-sQ. lo the second of these letters 
(which is addressed to Leontia) ^ he says * ** Rogrnre 
tbrsitan debuj ut ecclesiam beat* Petn apostoU quae 
nunc usque grravibus insidus laboravit, hjiberet Vestra 
Tranquillitas Rpeciahter commendatam. Sed qut scio 
quta omnjpotertem Deum dihgitis, non debeo petere 
quod sponte e* benii^nitate vestras ^tetatis cxhibetis. 

‘ a See the graphic descnptMO>n m UiDOoo, ch. uu. 


^ Sozonmn, vi. & 
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a few bold and unscrupulous men, the 
Merovingian dynasty emerged from a 
host of petty kings, and consolidated the 
whole country into one kingdom ; but 
after a short period it degenerated ; the 
kings became mere puppets in the hands 
of the mayors of the palace, and these 
latter, whose office had become hereditar>', 
who were the chiefs of the great landed 
proprietors, and who had acquired by 
their position a personal ascendency over 
the sovereigns, became the virtual rulers 
of the nation. 

It was out of these somewhat unpromis- 
ing conditions that the mediaeval doctrine 
of the divine right of kings, and the 
general reverence for rank, that formed 
the essence of chivalry, were slowly 
evolved.^ Political and moral causes con- 
spired in producing them. The chief 
political causes — which are well known — 
may be summed up in a few words. 

When Leo the I saurian attempted, in 
the eighth century, to repress the worship 
of images, the resistance which he met 
at Constantinople, though violent, was 
speedily allayed ; but the Pope, assuming 
a far higher position than any Byzantine 
ecclesiastic could attain, boldly excom- 
municated the emperor, and led a revolt 
against his authority, which resulted in 
the virtual independence of Italy. His 
position was at this time singularly grand. 
He represented a religious cause to which 
the great mass of the Christian world 
were passionately attached. He was 
venerated as the emancipator of Italy. 
He exhibited, in the hour of his triumph, 
a moderation which conciliated many 
enemies, and prevented the anarchy that 
might naturally have been expected. 
He presided, at the same time, over a 
vast monastic organisation, which rami- 
fied over all Christendom, propagated his 
authority among many barbarous nations, 
and, by its special attachment to the 
Papacy, as distinguished from the Episco- 
pacy, contributed very much to transform 
Christianity into a spiritual despotism. 
One great danger, however^ still menaced 
his power. The barbarous Lombards 
were continually invading his territory 
and threatening the independence of 
Rome. The Lombard monarch,, Luit- 
pmnd, had quailed in the very hour of 
his triumph before the menace of eternal 
torture ; but his successor, Astolphus, was i 
proof against ever>' fear, and it seemed as 
though the Papal city must have inevit- 
ably succumbed before his anus. 


I In their complete military impotence, 
the Popes looked abroad for some foreign 
succour, and they naturally turned to 
the Franks, whose martial tastes and 
triumphs were universally renowned. 
Charles Martel, though simply a mayor 
of the palace, had saved Europe from the 
Mohammedans, and the Pope expected 
that he would unsheathe his sword for the 
defence of the Vatican. Charles, ho we ver, 
was deaf to all entreaties ; ,and, although 
he had done more than any ruler since 
Constantine for the Church, his attention 
seems to have been engrossed by the 
interests of his own country^, and he was 
much alienated from the sympathies of 
the clergy. An ancient legend tells how 
a saint saw his soul carried by daemons 
into hell, because he had secularised 
Church property ; and a more modern 
historian* has ascribed his death to his 
having hesitated to defend the Pope. 
His son, Pepin, however, actuated prob- 
ably^ in different degrees by personal 
ambition,^ a desire for military adventure, 
and religious zeal, listened readily to the 
prayer of the Pope, and a compact was 
entered into between the parties, which 
proved one of the most important events 
m histoty. Pepin agreed to secure the 
Pope from the danger by which he was 
threatened. The Pope agreed to give 
his religious sanction to the ambition of 
Pepin, who designed to depose the Mero- 
vingian dynasty, and to become in name, 
as he was already in fact, the sovereign 
of Gaul. 

It is not necessary for me to recount at 
length the details of these negotiations, 
which are described by many historians. 
It is sufficient to say that the compact 
was religiously observed. Pepin made 
two expeditions to Italy, and completely 
shattered the power of the Lombards, 
wresting from them the rich exarchate 
of Ravenna, which he ceded to the Pope, 
who still retained his nominal allegiance 
to the Byzantine emperor, but who be- 
came, by this donation, for the?^ first time 
avowedly an independent temporal prince. 
On the^ other hand, the deposition of 
Childeric was peaceably effected ; the last 
of the Merovingians was immured in a 
monastery, and the Carlovingian dynasty 
ascended the throne under the special 
benediction of the Pope, who performed 
on the occasion the ceremony of conse- 
cration, which had not previously been in 
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general use/ placed the crown with his 
own hands on the head of Pepin, and 
delivered a solemn anathema against all 
who should rebel against the new king 
or against his successors. 

The extreme importance of these events 
was probably not fully realised by any of 
the parties concernea in them. It was 
evident, indeed, that the Pope had been 
freed^ from a pressing danger, and had 
acquired a great accession of temporal 
power, and also that a new dynasty had 
arisen in Gaul under circumstances that 
were singularly favourable and imposing. 
But much more important than these 
facts was the permanent consecration of 
the royal authority that had been effected. 
The Pope had successfully asserted his 
power of deposing and elevating kings, 
and had thus acquired a position which 
influenced the^ whole subsequent course 
of European history. The monarch, if he 
had become in some degree subservient 
to the priest, had become in a great degree 
independent of his people; the divine 
origin of his power was regarded as a 
dogma of religion, and a^ sanctity sur- 
rounded ^ him which immeasurably 
aggrandised his power.^ The ascription 
by the pagans of divinity to kings had 
had no appreciable effect in increasing 
their authority or restraining the limits 
of criticism or of rebellion. The ascrip- 
tion of a divine right to kings, indepen- 
dent of the wishes of the people, has been 
one of the most enduring and most potent 
of superstitions, and it has even now not 
wholly vanished from the world.’’ 

Mere isolated political events have, 
however, rarely or never this profound 
influence unless they have been preceded 
and prepared by other agencies. The 
first predisposing cause of the ready 
reception of the doctrine of the" divine 
character of authority may probably be 
found in the prominence of the monastic 
system. I have already observed that this 

* Mably, 11 s , Gibbon, ch xlix 

* There are some gfood remat ks upon the way m 
which, among* the tree Franks, the bishops taught' the 
duty of passive obedienc#* in Mably, Qbs sur rNttiotre 
de F^ance^ livre i. ch iti, Gregory of Tours, in his 
address to Chtlpenc, had said ** If any of us, O king, 
transgress the boundaries ot justice, thou art at hand 
to correct us ; but if thou shouldst exceed them, who 
IS to condemn thee ? \Vc address thee, and if it please 
thee thou Hstenest to us ; but if it please thee not, who 
is to condemn thee save He who has proclaimed Him- 
self Justice?** (Greg Tur V. 19 ) On the other hand, 
Hmcmar, Archbishop of Rheims, strongly asserted the 
obligation ot kings to observe the law, and denounced 
as diabolical ithe doctrine that they are subject to noAe 
but God. (Allen, On the Royeu Pterogaitve^ 1849, 

pp. i7i**i7a,) 


system represents in its extreme form that 
exaltation of the virtues of humility and 
of ^ obedience which so broadly distin- 
guishes the Christian from the pagan 
type of excellence. I have also noticed 
that, owing to the concurrence of many 
causes, it had acquired such dimensions 
and influence as to supply the guiding 
ideal of the Christian w^orld. Controlling 
or monopolising all education and litera- 
ture, furnishing most of the legislators 
and many of the statesmen of the age, 
attracting to themselves all moral enthu- 
siasm and most intellectual ability, the 
monks soon left their impress on the 
character of nations. Habits of obedi- 
ence and dispositions of humility W'ere 
diffused, revered, and idealised ; and a 
Church which rested mainly on tradition 
fostered a deep sense of the sanctity of 
antiquity and a natural disposition to 
observe traditional customs. In this 
manner a tone of feeling was gradually 
formed that assimilated with the monar- 
chical and aristocratical institutions of 
feudalism, which flourished chiefly because 
they corresponded with the moral feelings 
of the time. 

In the next place, a series of social and 
political causes diminished the personal 
independence for which the barbarians 
had been noted. The king had at first 
been not the sovereign of a country, but 
the chief of a tribe.* Gradually, how- 
ever, with more settled habits, the 
sovereignty assumed a territorial char- 
acter, and we may soon discover the 
rudiments of a territorial aristocracy. 
The kings gave their leading chiefs por- 
tions of conquered land or of the roj^al 
domains, under the name of benefices. 
The obligation of military service was 
attached to these benefices, and, by slow 
and perhaps insensible stages, each of 
which has been the subject of fierce con- 
troversy, they were made irrevocable and 
ultimately hereditary. While society was 
still disorganised, small landlords pur- 
chased the protection of the Church, or 
of some important chief, by surrendering 
their estates, which they received back as 
tenants, subject to the condition of the 
payment of rent or of military service. 
Others, without making such surrender, 

* 1 he exact degree of the authority of the barbarian 
kings, and the different stages by which their power 
was increased, are matters of great controversy. ^ The 
reader may consult Thierry’s Leiires sur VHist di 
France (let. 9), Guizot’s Htsi, de la Ctvtltsaiion; 
Mably, Observ, $ur VHist de France, Frceman’t 
I/isi* of the Norman Conquest, vol. u 
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placed themselves under the care df a 
neighbouring lord, and offered in return 
homage or military aid. At the same 
time, through causes to which I have 
already adverted, the free peasants, for 
the most part, sank into serfs, subject to 
and protected by the landowners. In this 
manner a hierarchy of ranks was gradu- 
ally formed, of which the sovereign was 
the apes and the serf the^ basis. The 
complete legal organisation of this 
hierarchy belongs to the period of feudal- 
ism, which is not within the scope of the 
present volume ; but the chief elements of 
feudalism existed before Charlemagne, 
and the moral results flowing from them 
may be already discerned. Each rank, 
except the very highest, was continually 
brought into contact with a superior, and 
a feeling of constant dependence and 
subordination was accordingly fostered. 
To the serf, who depended for all things 
upon the neighbouring noble — ^to the 
noble, who held all his dignities on the 
condition of frequent military service 
under his sovereign, the idea of secular 
rank became indissolubly connected with 
that of supreme greatness. 

It will appear evident from the fore- 
going observations that in the period 
before Charlemagne the moral and poli- 
tical causes were already in action which, 
at a much later period, produced the 
organisation of chivalry — an organisation 
which was founded on the combination 
and the glorification of secular rank 
and military prowess. But, in order that 
the tendencies I have described should 
acquire their full force, it was necessary 
' that they should be represented or illus- 
trated in some great personage, who, by 
the splendour and the beauty of his 
career, could fascinate the imaginations 
of men. It is much easier to govern great 
masses of men through their imagination 
than through their reason. Mora! prin- 
ciples rarely act powerfully upon the 
world except by way of example or i 
Meals. When the course of events has | 
oeen to glorify the ascetic or monarchical I 
or military spirit, a ^reat saint' or sove- | 
reign or soldier will arise, who will I 
concentrate in one dazzling focus the^ 
blind tendencies of his time, kindle the 
enthusiasm and fascinate the imagination 
of the people. But for the prevailing 
tendency, the great man would not have 
arisen, or would not have exercised his 
great influence. But for the great man, 
whose career appealed vividly to the ima- 


gination, the prevailing tendency would 
never have acquired its full intensity. 

This typical figure appeared In Charle- 
magne, whose colossal form towers with 
a majestic grandeur both in history and 
in romance. Of all the great rulers of 
men there has probably been no other 
who was so truly many-sided, whose in- 
fluence pervaded so completely all the 
religious, intellectual, and political modes 
, of thought existing in his t}me. Rising 
in one of the darkest periods of European 
history, this great emperor resuscitated, 
with a brief but dazzling splendour, the 
faded glories of the Empire of the West, 
conducted, for the most part in person, 
numerous expeditions against the bar- 
barous nations around him, promulgated 
a vast system of legislation, reformed the 
discipline of every order of the Church, 
and reduced all classes of the clergy to 
subservience to his will ; while, by legal- 
ising tithes, he greatly increased their 
material prosperity. He at the same 
time contributed, in a measure, to check 
the intellectual decadence by founding 
schools and libraries, and drawing 
around him all the scattered learning 
of Europe. He reformed the coinage, 
extended commerce, influenced religious 
controversies, and convoked great legis- 
lative assemblies, which ultimately con- 
tributed largely to the organisation of 
feudalism. In all these spheres the traces 
of. his vast, organising, and far-seeing 
genius may be detected, and the influence 
which he exercised over the imaginations 
of men is shown by the numerous legends 
of which he is the herb. In the preceding 
ages ^ the supreme ideal had been the 
ascetic. When the popular imagination 
embodied in ^ legends its conception of 
humanity in its noblest and most attrac- 
tive form, it instinctively painted some 
hermit-saint of many penances and many 
miracles. In the Romances of Charle- 
magne and of Arthur we may trace the 
dawning of a new type of greatness. The 
hero of the imagination of Europe was 
no longer a hermit, but a kin^, a 
warrior, a knight. The long train of 
influences I have reviewed,, culminating 
in Charlemagne, had done their work. 
The age of the ascetics began to fade. 
The age of the Crusades and of chivalry 
succeeded it. 

It is curious to observe the manner in 
which, under the influence of the prevail- 
ing tendency, the c^eer of Charlemagne 
was transflgured by the popular imagina- 
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tlorf. His militant enterprises had been j 
chiefly directed "against the Saxons, 
against whom he had made not less than 
thirty-two expeditions. With the Moham- ! 
medans he had but little contact. It was 
Charles Martel, not his grandson, who, 
by the great Battle of Poitiers, had 
checked their caieer. Charlemagne 
made in person but a single expedition 
against them in Spain, and that expedi- 
tion was on a small scale, and was 
disastrous in its issue. But in the Carlo- 
vingian romances, which arose at a time 
when the enthusiasm of the Crusades was 
permeating Christendom, events were 
represented in a wholly different light. 
Charles Martel has no place among the 
ideal combatants of the Church. He 
had appeared too early, his figure was 
not sufficiently great to fascinate the 
popular imagination, and by confiscating 
ecclesiastical property, and refusing to 
assist the Pope against the Lombards, he 
had fallen under the ban of the clergy. 
Charlemagne, on the other hand, was 
represented as the first and greatest of the 
Crusaders. His wars with the Saxons 
were scarcely noticed. His whole life 
was said to have been spent in heroic 
and triumphant combats with the fol- 
lowers of .Mohammed.* Among the 
achievements attributed to him was an 
expedition to rescue Nismes and Carcas- 
sonne from their grasp, which w^as, in 
fact, a dim tradition of the victories of 
Charles Martel.* He is even said to have 
carried his victorious arms into the heart 
of Palestine, and he is the hero of what 
are probably the three earliest extant 
romances of the Crusades. s In fiction, as 

» Faunel, Hisi* de la ^oisie provengale^ tome 5i. 
<p 2<;a. ® Ihid p 258 

a Ire Grand D'Au!»i.y, Faihauxt pref p. xjuv. These 


in history, his reign forms the ^greai 
landmark separating the early period of 
the Middle Ages from the age of military 
Christianity. 

On the verge of this great change I 
draw this history to a close. In pursuing 
our long and chequered course from 
Augustus to Charlemagne, we have seen 
the rise and fall of many t3'pes of char- 
acter and of many forms of enthusiasm. 
We have seen the influence of universal 
empire expanding, and the influence of 
Greek civilisation iiUensifying, the sym- 
pathies of Europe. "^We have surveyed 
the successive progress of Stoicism, Pla- 
tonism, and Egyptian ^ philosophies, at 
once reflecting "and guiding the moral 
tendencies of society. We have traced 
the course of progress or retrogression in 
many fields of social, political, and legis- 
lative life, have watched the cradle of 
European Christianity, examined the 
causes of its triumph, the difficulties it 
encountered, and the priceless blessings 
its philanthropic spirit bestowed upon 
mankind. We have also pursued step by 
step the mournful history of its corruption, 
its asceticism, and its intolerance, the 
various transformations it produced or 
underwent when the turbid^ waters of the 
barbarian invasions had inundated the 
civilisations of Europe. It remains for 
me, before concluding this work, to inves- 
tigate one class of subjects to which I 
have as yet but briefly adverted — to 
examine the effects of the changes I have 
described upon the character and position 
of woman, and upon the grave moral 
questions concerning the relations of the 
sexes. 

romances v, ere accounts of his expeditious to Spaict, tc 
Lanifuedoc. and to Palestine. 
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In the long series of moral revolutions 
that have been described in the foregoing 
chapters, I have more than once had 
- occasion to refer to the position that was 
assigned to woman in the community, 
and to the virtues and vices that spring 
directly from the relations of the sexes. 
I have not, however, as yet discussed 
these questions with a fullness at all corre- 
sponding to their historical importance, 
and I propose, in consequence, before 
concluding this volume, to devote a few 
pages to their examination. Of all the 
many questions that are treated in this 
work, there is none which I approach 
with so much hesitation, for there is 
probably none which it is so difficult to 
treat with clearness and impartiality, and 
at the same time without exciting any 
scandal or offence. The complexity of 
the problem, arising from the very large 
place which exceptional institutions or 
circumstances, and especially the in- 
fluence of climate and race, have had on 
the chastity of nations, I have already 
noticed, and the extreme delicacy of the 
matters with which this branch of ethics 
is connected must be palpable to all. The 
flrst duty of an historian, however, is to 
truth ; and it is absolutely impossible to 
present a true picture of the moral condi- 
tion of different ages, and to form a true 
estimate of the moral effects of different 
religions, without adverting to the depart- 
ment of morals which has exhibited most 
change, and has probably exercised most 
influence. 

It is natural that, in the period when 
men are still perfect barbarians, when 
their habits of life are still nomadic, and 
when, war and the chase being their sole 
pursuits, the qualities that are required in 
these form their chief measure of excel- 
lence, the inferiority of women to men 
should be regarded as undoubted, and 
their position should be extremely de- 
graded. In all those qualities which are 
then most prized women are indisputably 
inferior* The social qualities in which 


they are especially fitted to excel have no 
sphere for their display. The ascendency 
of beauty is very faint, and, even if it 
w’ere otherwise, few traces of female 
beauty could survive the hardships of the 
savage life. Woman is looked upon 
merely as the slave of man, and as the 
minister to his passions. In the first 
capacity her life is one of continual, 
abject, and unrequited toil. In the second 
capacity she is exposed to all the violent 
revulsions of feeling that follow, among 
rude men, the gratification of the animal 
passions. 

Even in this early stage, however, we 
may trace some rudiments of those moral 
sentiments which are destined at a later 
period to expand. The institution of 
marriage exists. The value of chastity 
is commonly in some degree felt, and ap- 
pears in the indignation which is displayed 
against the adulterer. The duty of re- 
straining the passions is largely recog- 
nised in the female, though the males 
are only restricted by the prohibition of 
adultery. 

The first two steps which are taken 
towards the elevation of woman are pro- 
bably the abandonment of the custom of 
purchasing wives, and the construction 
of the family on the basis of monogamy. 
In the earliest periods of civilisation the 
marriage contract was arranged between 
the bridegroom and the father of the 
bride, on the condition of a sum of money 
being paid by the former to the latter. 
This sum, which is known in the laws of 
the barbarians as the “ mundium,”* was 
in fact a payment to the father for the 
cession of his daughter, who thus became 
the bought slave of her husband. It is 
one of the most remarkable features , of 
the ancient laws of India that they for- 
bade this gift, on the ground that the 
parent should not sell his child;* but 
there can be little doubt that this sale was 

< The of the Greeks, 

* Legouv^ Htst{>t.rc trtoraU des PP 95-96. 
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at one time the ordinary type of marriage. 
In the Jewish writings we find Jacob 
purchasing Leah and Rachel by certain 
seryices to their father ; and this custom, 
which seems to have been at one time 
general in Judea,* appears in the age of 
Homer to have been general in Greece. 
At an early period, hpwever, of Greek 
history the purchase-money was replaced 
by the dowry, or sum of money paid by 
the father of the bride for the use of his 
daughter;® and this, although it passed 
into the hands of the husband, contri- 
buted to elevate the wife, in the fiist place, 
by the dignity it gave her, and, in the 
next place, by special laws, which both 
in Greece and Rome secured it to^ her in 
most cases of separation.^ The wife thus 
possessed a guarantee against ill-usage 
by her husband. She ceased to be his 
slave, and became in some degree a con- 
tracting part}^. Among the early Ger- 
mans a different and very remarkable 
custom existed. The bride did not bring 
any dowry to her husband, nor did the 
bridegroom give anything to the father of 
the bride ; but he gave his gift to the 
bride herself on the morning after the 
first night of marriage, and this, which 
was called the “ Morgengab,’’ or morning 
gift, was the origin of the jointure.^ 

Still more important than the foregoing 
was the institution of monogamy, by 
which, from its earliest days, the Greek 
civilisation proclaimed its superiority to 
the Asiatic civilisations that had preceded 
it. We may regard monogamy either in 

^ Gen xxix,, xxxiv. za; Deut xxii. 29; x Sam. 
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« The history of downer is briefly noticed bj Grote, 
J'/wrf. of Gi et.ee, \ol, u pp. 1x3-113, and more fuH> by 
Lord Karnes, m the admirable chapter “ On the Pro- 
Ig'xess of the Female Sex,” in his Sketdie> oftlie History 
^ a book less read than it dcser%es to be M. 
Leffouvt has also devoted a chapter to it in his Hisi 
morale des Femmes., See, too, Legendre, Traiii de 
VOpintorty tome u. pp 329-330. We hml traces of the 
dowry, as well as of the in Homer Penelope 

had received a dowry from Icarus, her father M 
Michelet, in one of those fanciful books which he has 
recently published, maintains a view of the object of 
Ihe ? 5 ya which I do not remember to have seen else- 
where, and which I do not believe. He says *‘Ce 
pnx n’est point un adiat de la femme, mais une indem- 
nity qu! dydommage la famille du pira pour lea enfants 
fulurs, qui ne profiteront pas d cette famille maib i 
celle oi la femme va eotrer. (Za Femme., p i€6.) 

3 In Rome, when the separation was due to the mis- 
conduct of the wife, the dowry belonged to her husband 

4 '• Dotem non uxor marito sed uxori maritus ofFert.” 

(Tac. Germ, xviii ) On the Morgengab, see Candani, 
L,egee (Venetiis, vol i pp ioar-104; 

pp, 330-331. Muratori, Antickt Hal, diss, xx. 
Luitprand enacted that no Longobard should give 
more than one-fourth of his substance as a Morgengab. 
In Gregory of Tours (ix, so' we have an example of 
the gift of some cities as a IVIorgengab, 




the light of our intuitive moral sentiment 
on the subject of purity, or in the light 
of the interests of society. ^ In its Oriental 
or polygamous stage marriage is regarded 
almost exclusively in its lowest aspect, 
as a gratification of the passions ; while 
in European marriages the mutual attach- 
ment and respect ^ of the contracting 
parties, the formation of a household, 
and the long train of domestic feelings 
and duties that accompany it, have all 
their distinguished place among the 
motives of the contract, and^ the lower 
element has comparatively little promi- 
nence. In this way it may be intelligibly 
said, without any reference to utilitarian 
considerations, that monogamy is a higher 
state than polygamy. The utilitarian 
arguments in its defence are also ex- 
tremely powerful, and may be summed 
up in three sentences. Nature, by making 
the number of males and females nearly 
equal, indicates it as natural. In no 
other form of marriage can the govern- 
ment of the family, which is one of the 
chief ends of marriage, be so happily 
sustained, and in no other does woman 
assume the position of the equal of man. 
Monogamy was the general^ system in 
Greece, though there are said to have 
been slight and temporary deviations into 
the earlier system, after some great 
disasters, when an increase of population 
was ardently desired.* A broad line must, 
however, be drawn between the legendary 
or poetical period, as reflected in Homer 
and perpetuated in the tragedians, and 
the later historical period. It is one of 
the most remarkable, and to some writers 
one of the most perplexing, facts in the 
moral history of Greece, that in the 
former and ruder period women had un- 
doubtedly the highest place, and their 
t}pe exhibited the highest perfection. 
Moral ideas, in a thousand forms, have 
been sublimated, enlarged, and changed, 
by advancing civilisation ; but it may be 
fearlessly asserted that the types of female 
excellence which are contained in the 
Greek poems, while they are among the 
earliest, are also among the most perfect 
in the literature of mankind. The con- 
jugal tenderness of Hector and Andro- 
mache ; the unwearied fidelity of Penelope, 
awaiting through the long revolving years 
the return of her storm-tossed husband, 
who looked forward to her as to the crown 

> Sev. on this point, Aul Gellius, Noct Ati xv, *0. 
Euripides is said to have had two wives 
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of ail bis labours ; the heroic love of 
Aicestis, voJunLarily dying that her hus- 
band might live ; the filial piety of Anti- 
gone ; the majestic grandeur of the death 
of Polyxena ; the more subdued and 
saintly resignation of Iphigenia, excusing 
with her last breath the father who had 
condemned her ; the joyous, modest, and 
loving Nausicaa, whose figure shines like 
a perfect idyll among the tragedies of 
the Odyssey — all these are pictures of 
perennial beauty, which Rome and Chris- 
tendom, chivalry and modern civilisation, 
have neither eclipsed nor transcended. 
Virgin modesty and conjugal fidelity, the 
graces as well as the virtues of the most 
perfect womanhood, have never been 
more exquisitely portrayed. The female 
figures stand out in the canvas almost as 
prominently as the male ones, and are 
surrounded by an almost equal reverence. 
The whole history of the Siege of Troy is 
ahistory of the catastrophes that followed 
a violation of the nuptial tie. Yet, at the 
same time, the position of women was 
in some respects a degraded one. The j 
custom of purchase-money given to the 
father of the bride was general. The 
husbands appear to have indulged largely, 
and with little or no censure, in concu- 
bines.* Female captives of the highest 
rank were^ treated with great harshness. | 
The inferiority of women to men was 
strongly asserted, and it was illustrated 
and defended by a very curious physio- 
logical notion, that the generative power 
belonged exclusively to men, women 
having only a very subordinate part in 
the production of their children.® The 
woman Pandora was said to have been 
the author of all human ills. 

In the historical age of Greece the legal 
position of women had in some respects 
slightly improved, but their moral condi- 
tion had undergone a marked deteriora- 
tion. Virtuous women lived a life of 

< Aristotle said that Homer never gives a concubine 
to Menelaus, in order to intimate his respect for Helen 
—though false. {Aihtnaust xiil 3.) 

A ^schylus has put this curious notion Into the 
mouth of Apollo, in a speech in the Eummtdes, It 
has, however,^ been very widely diffu^ied, and may be 
found in Indian, Greek, Roman, and even Christian 
writers. M. legoavi^, who has devoted a very cunous 
chapter to the subject, quotes a passage from St. 
Thomas Aquinas, accepting it, and argmng from it 
that a father should be more loved than a mother. 
M. Legouvi say«? that when the male of one animal 
and the female of another are crossed, the type of the 
usually predominates in the offspring. See 
Legouve, maral* des JP' 4 !mmes, pp eiS-saS: 

Fustffii da Coulanges, Zm CHi pp. 30-eo; and 

also a curious note by Boswell, in Croket’s editioa of 
Boeweli’s Lifi p. 47a. 


perfect seclusion. The foremost and most 
dazzling type of Ionic womanhood was 
the courtesan, while, among the men, the 
latitude accorded by public opinion was 
almost unrestricted. 

The facts in moral history which it is 
at once most important and most difficult 
to appreciate are what may be called the 
facts "of feeling. It is much easier to 
show what men did or taught than to 
realise the state of mind that rendered 
possible such actions or teaching ; and in 
the case before us we have to deal with a 
condition of feeling so extremely remote 
from that of our own day that the diffi- 
culty is pre-eminently great. Very 
sensual, and at the same time very bril- 
liant, societies have indeed repeatedly 
existed, and the histories of both France 
and Italy afford many examples of an 
artistic and intellectual enthusiasm en- 
circling those who were morally most 
frail ; but the peculiarity of Greek sensu- 
ality is that It grew up, for the most part, 
uncensurcd, and indeed even encouraged, 
under the eyes of some of the most illus- 
trious of moralists. If we can imagine 
Ninon de I’Enclos, at a time when the 
rank and splendour of Parisian society 
thronged her drawing-rooms, reckoning 
a Bossuet or a F4nelon among her fol- 
lowers — if we can imagine these prelates 
publicly advising her about the duties of 
her profession, and the means of attaching 
the affections of her lovers — we shall have 
conceived a relation scarcely more strange 
than that which existed between Socrates 
and the courtesan Theodota. 

In order to reconstruct, as far as pos- 
sible, the modes of feeling of the Greek 
moralists, it will be necessary, in the first 
place, to say a few words concerning one 
of the most delicate, but at the same time 
most important, problems with which the 
legislator and the moralist have to 
deal. 

It was a favourite doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Fathers that concupiscence, or the 
sensual passion, was the “ original sin ” 
of human nature ; and it must be owned 
that the progress of knowledge, which is 
usually extremely opposed to the ascetic 
theory of life, concurs with the theologic^ 
view in showing the natural force of this 
appetite to be far greater than the well- 
being of man requires. The writings of 
Malthus have proved, what the Greek 
moralists appear in a considerable degree 
to have seen, that its normal and tem- 
perate exercise in the form of marriage 
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wolild produce, if universal, the utmost 
calamities to the world, and that, while 
nature seems in the most unequivocal 
manner to urge the human race to early 
marriages, the first condition of an ad- 
vancing civilisation in populous countries 
is to restrain or diminish them. In no 
highly civilised society is marriage general 
on the first development of the passions, 
and the continual tendency of increasing 
knowledge is to render such marriages 
more rare. ' It is also an undoubted truth 
that, however much moralists may en- 
force the obligation of extra-matrimonial 
purity, this obligation has never been 
even approximately regarded ; and in all 
nations, ages, and religions a vast mass 
of irregular indulgence has appeared, 
which has probably contributed more 
than any other single cause to the misery 
and the degradation of man. 

There are two ends which a moralist, 
in dealing with this question, will espe- 
cially regard — the natural duty of every 
man doing something for the support of 
the child he has called into existence, and 
the preservation of the domestic circle 
unassailed and unpolluted. The family 
is the centre and the archetype of the 
State, and the happiness and goodness of 
society are always in a very great degree 
dependent upon the purity of domestic 
life. The essentially exclusive nature of 
marital affection, and the natural desire 
of every man to be certain of the paternity 
of the child he supports, render the in- 
cursions of irregular passions within the 
domestic circle a cause of extreme suffer- 
ing. Yet it would appear as if the exces- 
sive force of these passions would render 
such incursions both frequent and inevit- 
able. 

Under these circumstances, there has 
arisen in society a figure which is certainly 
the most mournful, and in some respects 
the most awful, upon which the eye of 
the moralist can dwell. That unhappy 
being whose very name is a shame to 
speak ; who counterfeits with a cold heart 
the transports of affection, and submits 
herself as the passive instrument of lust ; 
who is scorned and insulted as the vilest 
of her sex, and doomed for the most part 
to disease and abject wretchedness and 
an early death, appears in every age as 
the perpetual symbol of the degradation 
and the sinfulness of man. ‘ Herself the 
supreme type of vice, she is ultimately 
the most emcient guardian of virtue. But 
for her the unchallenged purity of count- 
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less happy homes would be polluted, and • 
not a few who, in the pride of their un- 
tempted chastity, think of her with an 
indignant shudder, would have known 
the agony of remorse and of despair. On 
that one degraded and ignoble form are 
concentrated the passions that might have 
filled the world withshame,^ She remains, 
while creeds and civilisations rise and 
fall, the eternal priestess of humanity, 
blasted for the sins of the people 

in dealing with this unhappy being, 
and with ail of her sex who have violated 
the law of chastity, the public opinion of 
most Christian countries pronounces a 
sentence of extreme severity. In the 
Anglo-Saxon nations especially a single 
fault of this kind is sufficient, at least m 
the upper and middle classes, to affix an 
indelible brand which no time, no virtues, 
no penitence can wholly efface. This 
sentence is probably, in the first instance, 
simply the expression of the^ religious 
feeling on the subject ; but it is also 
sometimes defended by powerful argu- 
ments drawn from the interests of society* 
It is said that the preservation of domestic 
purity is a matter of such transcendent 
importance that^ it is right that the most 
crushing penalties should be attached to 
an act which the imagination can easily 
transfigure, which legal enactments can 
never efficiently control, and to which the 
most violent passions may prompt. It is 
said, too, that an anathema which drives 
into obscurity all evidences of sensual 
passions is peculiarly fitted to restrict their 
operation — for, more than any other 
passions, they are dependent on the 
imagination, which is readily fired by the 
sight of evil. It is added that the em- 
phasis with which the vice is stigmatised 
produces a corresponding admiration /or 
the opposite virtue, and that a feeling of 
the most delicate and scrupulous honour 
is thus formed among the female popula- 
tion, which not only preserves from gross 
sin, but also dignifees and ennobles the 
whole character. 

In opposition to these views several 
considerations of much weight have been 
urged. It is argued that, however per- 
sistently society may ignore this form of 
vice, it exists nevertheless, and on the 
niost gigantic scale ; and that evil rarely 
assumes such inveterate and perverting 
forms as when it is shrouded in obscurity 
and veiled by a hypocritical appearance 
i of unconsciousness. The existence in 
' England of certainly not less than fifty 
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thousand unhappy women,* sunk in the 
very lowest depths of vice and misery, 
shows sufhciently what an appalling 
amount of moral evil is festering uncon- 
trolled, undiscussed, and unalleviated, 
under the fair surface of a decorous 
society. In the eyes of every physician, 
and indeed in the eyes of most continental 
writers who have adverted to the subject, 
no other feature of English life appears 
so infamous as the fact tiiat an epidemic, 
which is one of the most dreadful now 
existing among mankind, which commu- 
nicates itself from the guilty husband to 
the innocent wdfe, and even transmits its 
taint to her offspring, and which the ex- 
perience of other nations conclusively 
proves may be vastly diminished, should 
be suffered to rage unchecked because 
the Legislature refuses to take official 
cognisance of its existence, or proper 
sanitary measures for its repression.® If 
the terrible censure which English public 
opinion passes upon every instance of 
female frailty in some degree diminishes 
the number, it does not prevent such in- 
stances from being extremely numerous, 
and it immeasurably aggravates the suf- 
fering they produce. Acts which in other 
European countries would excite only a 
slight and transient emotion spread in 
England, over a wide circle, all the bitter- 
ness of unmitigated anguish. Acts which 
naturally neither imply nor produce a 
total subversion of the moral feelings, 
and which in other countries are often 
followed by happy, virtuous, and affec- 
tionate lives, in England almost invariably 
lead to absolute "ruin. Infanticide is 
greatly multiplied, and a vast proportion 
of those whose reputations and lives have 
been blasted by one momentary sin are 
hurled into the abyss of habitual prostitu- 
tion — a condition which, owing to the 
sentence of public opinion and the neg- 
lect of legislators, is in no other European 

* Dr Vintras, in a remarkable pamphlet (London, 
1867) On the Repression of Pyosti.tuiion,*^i\<y 9 i%ivowk the 
police statistics that the number of prostitutes known 
to the pohce m England and Wales, in 1864, was 49,370 , 
and this is certainly much below the entire number. 
These, it will be observed, comprise only the habitual, 
professional prostitutes. 

* Some measures have recently been taken in a few 
garrison towns. The moral sentiment ot the com- 
munity’, It appears, would be shocked Liverpool 
were treated on the same i>nnciples as Portsmouth i 
This very painful and re\ oldng, but most important, 
subject has been treated with great knowledge, impar- 
tiality, and ability, by Parent-Duchdtelet, in his famous 
work, 1m. PrositiuUon dayts VtlU de Pans, The 
third edition contains very copious supplementary 
accounts, furnished by di£Eereat doctors m different 
countnes. 


country so hopelessly vicious or so hr& 
vocable.* 

^ It is added, too, that the immense mul- 
titude who are thus doomed to the ex- 
tremity of lifelong wretchedness are not 
always, perhaps not generally, of those 
whose dispositions seem naturally in- 
capable of virtue. The victims of seduc- 
tion are often led aside quite as much by 
the ardour of their affections, and by the 
vivacity of their intelligence, as by any 
vicious propensities.* Even m the lowest 
grades the most dispassionate observers 
have detected remains of higher feelings, 
which, in a different moral atmosphere 
and under different moral husbandry, 
would have undoubtedly been developed.^ 
The statistics of prostitution show that a 
great proportion of those who have fallen 
into it have been impelled by the most 
extreme poverty, in many instances verg- 
ing upon starvation.^ 

These opposing considerations, which I 
have very briefly indicated, and which I 
do not propose to discuss or to estimate, 
will be sufficient to exhibit the magnitude 
of the problem. In the Greek civilisation 

* Parent-Duchitelet ha,s given many statistics, show- 
ing the very large extent to which the French system 
of supervision deters those who were about to enter 
into prostitution, and reclaims those who had entered 
into it. He and Dr. Vintras concur in representing 
English prostitution as about the most degraded, and 
at the same time the most irrevocable 

9 Miss Mulock, in her amiable but rather feeble book 
called A Womans Thonghis ahout Women, has some 
good remarks on this point (pp 291-293), which are all 
the more valuable as the authoress has not the faintest 
sympathy with any opinions concerning the character 
and position of women which are not strictly conven- 
tional She notices the^ experience of Sunday-school 
mistresses, that, of their pupils who are seduced, an 
extremely large proportion are “of the very best, 
refined, intelligent, truthful, and affectionate ” 

3 See the very singular and painful chapter in 
Parent-Duchlltelet, called ‘ ‘ Moeurs et flabitudes des 
Prostitutes ” He obser-v es tliat they are remarkable 
for their kindness to one another m sickness or in dis- 
tress; that they are not untrequentlj charitable to 
poor people who do not belong to their class; that 
when one of them has a child it becomes the object of 
very general interest and affection ; that most or them 
have lovers, to whom they are sincerely attached ; that 
they rarely fail to show m the hospitals a very real 
sense of shame ; and that many ot them entered into 
their mode of life tor the purpose of supporting aged 
parents. One anecdote is worth giving m the words 
ot the author: “Un m<6deaa n'entrant jamais danS 
leurs salles sans 6ter l^g^rement son chapeau, par 
cette seule politesse^ il^ sut^ tellement conqu^rir leur 
confiance qu'il leur faisait faire tout ce qu’il voulait.’* 
This writer, 1 may observe, is not a romance writer or 
a theorist of any description. He is simply a physician 
who desenbes the results of a very large official 
experience* 

4 “ Parent-Duch&tclet atteste que sur trois mille 
creatures perdues trente-cinq seulement avaient un 
<i:tat qui pouvait les nourrir, et que ^uatorze cents 
avaient 6t6 pr^opit^es dans cette hornble vie par la 
miSi^re. Une d'eUes, quand elle s'y rilsolut, n'avait pas 
xnangd depuis trois jours.'' (Legouvi^, iltst, morale 
dee Pemmes, pp 3aar-3»3, 
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legislators and moralists endeavoured to 
meet it by the cordial recognition of two 
distinct orders of womanhood * — the wife, 
whose first duty was fidelity to her hus- 
band ; the hetaera, or mistress, who 
subsisted by her fugitive attachments. 
The wives of the Greeks lived in almost 
absolute seclusion. They were usually 
married when very young. Their occu- 
pations were tp weave, to spin, to 
emjbroider, to superintend the household, 
to care for their sick slaves. They lived 
in a special and retired part of the house 
The more wealthy seldom went abroad, 
and never except when accompanied by a 
female slave ; never attended the public 
spectacles ; received no male visitors 
except in the presence of their husbands, 
and had not even a seat at their own tables 
when male guests were there. Their 
pre-eminent virtue was fidelity, and it is 
probable that this was very strictly and 
very generally observed. Their remark- 
able freedom from temptations, the public 
opinion which strongly discouraged any 
attempt to seduce them, and the ample 
sphere for illicit pleasures that was 
accorded to the other sex — all contributed 
to protect it. On the other hand, living 
as they did almost exclusively^ among 
their female slaves, being deprived of all 
the educating influence of male society, 
and having no place at those public spec- 
tacles which were the chief means of 
Athenian culture, their minds must neces- 
sarily have been exceedingly contracted. 
Thucydides doubtless expressed the pre- 
vailing sentiment of his countrymen when 
he said that the highest merit of woman 
is not to be spoken of either for good or 
for evil ; and Phidias illustrated the same 
feeling when he represented the heavenly 
Aphrodite standing on a tortoise, typifying 
thereby the secluded life of a virtuous 
woman.* 

In their own restricted sphere their 
lives were probably not unhappy. Edu- 
cation and custom rendered the purely 
domestic life that was assigned to them 
a second nature, and must in most in- 
stances have reconciled them to the extra - 
matrimonial connections in which their 
husbands too frequently indulged. The 

» Concerning the position and character vi Greek 
women, the reader may obtain amp^e information by 
consulting ‘Better’s Ckartcles (translated by Metcalte, 
1845) ! Ramneville, La Femme dajis 
(Pans, iS6s); and an article “On Female Society irx 
Greece/' in the twenty-second volume of the Quufterljf 
Fevzew, 

« Plutarch, Con^, Prate, 


prevailing manners were very geittle. 
Domestic oppression is scarcely ever 
spoken of ; the husband lived chiefly in 
the public place ; causes of jealousy and 
of dissension could seldom occur ; and a 
feeling of warm affection, though not a 
feeling of equality, must doubtless have 
in most cases spontaneously arisen. In 
the writings of Xenophon vre have a 
charming picture of a husband who had 
received into his arms his young wife of 
fifteen, absolutely ignorant of the world 
and of its ways. He sjiieaks to her with 
extreme kindness, but in the language 
that would be used to a little child. Her 
task, he tells her, is to be like a queen 
bee, dwelling continually at home and 
superintending the work of her slaves. 
She must distribute to cach^ their tasks, 
must economise the family income, and 
must take especial care that the house is 
strictly orderly — the shoes, the pots, and 
the clothes always in their places. It is 
also, he tells her, a part of her duty to 
tend her sick slaves ; but here his wife 
interrupted him, exclaiming, “ Nay, but 
that will indeed be the most agreeable of 
my offices, if such as I treat with kind- 
ness are likely to be grateful and to love 
me more than before.” With a very 
tender and delicate care to avoid every- 
thing resembling a reproach, the husband 
persuades his wife to give up the habits 
of wearing high-heeled bools, in order to 
appear tall, and of colouring her face 
with vermilion and white lead. He 
promises her that if she faithfully per- 
forms her duties he will himself be the 
first and most devoted of her slaves. He 
assured Socrates that when any domestic 
dispute arose he could extricate himself 
admirably if he was in the right ; but 
that whenever he was in the wrong he 
found it impossible to comince his wife 
that it was otherwise.* 

We ha\e another |)icture of Greek 
married life in the writings of Plutarch, 
but it represents the condition of the 
Greek mind at a later period than that of 
Xenophon. In Plutarch the wife is re- 
presented not as the mere housekeeper, 
or as the chief slave of her husband, but 
as his equal and his companion. He 
enforces, in the strongest terms, reci- 
procity of obligations, and desires that the 
minds of women should be cultivated to 
the highest point* His precepts of mar- 

* Xenophon, Econ, il. 

• Plut. C(mj, ProBC, There i# also an extremely 
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islage, indeed, fall little, if at all, below 
any that have appeared in modern days. 
His letter of consolation to his wife, on 
the death of their child, breathes a spirit 
of the tenderest affection. It is recorded 
of him that, having had some dispute 
with the relations of his wife, she feared 
that it might impair their domestic happi- 
ness, and she accordingly persuaded her 
husband to accompany her on a pilgrim- 
age to Mount Helicon, where they offered 
up together a sacrifice to Love, and 
prayed that their affection for one another 
might never be diminished. 

In general, however, the position of 
the virtuous Greek woman was a very 
low one. She was under a perpetual 
tutelage ; first of all to her parents, who 
disposed of her hand, then to her husband, 
and in her days of widowhood to her 
sons. In cases of inheritance her male 
relations were preferred to her. The 
privilege of divorce, which, in Athens at 
least, she possessed as well as her hus- 
band, appears to have been practically 
almost nugatory, on account of the shocfe 
which public declarations in the law court 
gave to the habits which education and 
public opinion had formed. She brought 
with her, however, a dowry, and the re- 
cognised necessity of endowing daughters 
was one of the causes of those frequent 
^ expositions which were perj^etrated with 
so little blame. The Athenian law was 
also peculiarly careful and tender in deal- 
ing with the interests of female orphans.* 
Plato had argued that women were equal 
to men ; but the habits of the people were 
totally opposed to this theory. Marriage 
wsis regarded chiefly in a civic light, as 
the means of producing citizens, and in 
Sparta it was ordered that old or infirm 
husbands should cede their young wives 
to stronger men, who could produce 
vigorous soldiers ‘ for the State. The 
Lacedaemonian treatment of women, 
which differed in many respects from that 
which prevailed in the other Greek States, 
while it was utterly destructive of all deli- 
cacy of feeling or action, had undoubtedly 
the effect of producing a fierce and mascu- 
line patriotism ; and many fine examples 
are recorded of Spartan mothers devoting 
their sons on the altar of their country, 
rejoicing over their deaths when nobly 
won, and infusing their own heroic spirit 

bc^autajFul picture of the character of a good wife in 
Ametotle, book i. cap. vii.) 

* See Alexauder’e Mtiiiorv q/ Women (London, *783), 

Yolr i pt 90X. 


into the armies of the people. For the 
most part, however, the names of virtuous 
women seldom appear in Greek history. 
The simple modesty which was evinced 
by Phocion’s wife, in the period when her 
husband occupied the foremost position 
in Athens,* and a few instances of con- 
jugal and filial affection, have been re- 
corded ; but in general the only women 
who attracted the notice of the people 
were the hetaer^, or courtesans.® 

In order to understand "the position 
which these last assumed in Greek life, 
we must transport ourselves in thought 
into a moral latitude totally different from 
our own. The Greek conception of ex- 
cellence was the full and perfect develop- 
ment of humanity in all its organs and 
functions, and without any tinge of asceti- 
cism. Some parts of human nature were 
recognised as higher than others ; and to 
suffer any of the lower appetites to obscure 
the mind, restrain the will, and engross 
the energies of life was acknowledged to 
be disgraceful ; but the systematic repres- 
sion of a natural appetite was totally 
foreign to Greek modes of thought. 
Legislators, moralists, and the general 
voice of the people appear to have applied 
these principles almost unreservedly to 
intercourse between the sexes, and the 
most virtuous men habitually and openly 
entered into relations which would now 
be almost universally censured. 

The experience, however, of many 
societies has shown that a public opinion 
may accord, in this respect, almost un- 
limited licence to one sex, without showing 
any corresponding indulgence to the other. 
But, in Greece, a concurrence of causes 
had conspired to bring a certain section 
of courtesans into a position they have in 
no other society attained. The voluptuous 
worship of Aphrodite gave a kind of 
religious sanction to their profession. 
Courtesans were the priestesses in her 
temples, and those of Corinth were be- 
lieved by their prayers to have averted 
calamities from their city. Prostitution 

* Plutarch, Phocion, 

* Our intormation concerning the Greek courtesans 
is chiefly derived trom the thirteenth book of the 
Deipnoso^htsts of Athenseus, from the Letters of 
Alaphron, from the Dialogues of Lucian on courte- 
sans, and from the oration of Demosthenes aprainst 
Neasra. See, too, Xenophon, Memorabtlta^ lu. ii; 
and among modem books, Becker's Ckartcles, Athe- 
nseusi was an Egyptian, whose exact date ib unknown, 
but who appears to have survived Ulpian, who died m 
A.». jstS. He had access to, and gave extracts irom, 
many works on this subject, which have now perished, 
Alciphron is believed to have lived near the time of 
Lucian. 
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IS said to have entered into the religious 
rites of Babylon, Byblus, Cyprus, and 
Corinth, and these, as well as Miletus, 
TenedoSj Lesbos, and Abydos, became 
famous for their schools of vice, which 
grew up under the shadow of the temples.* 
In the next place, the intense aesthetic 
enthusiasm that prevailed was eminently 
fitted to raise the most beautiful to 
honour. In a land and beneath a sky 
where natural beauty developed to the 
highest point, there arose a school of 
matchless artists both in painting and in 
sculpture, and public games and con- 
tests were celebrated, in which supreme 
physical perfection was crowned by an 
assembled people. In no other period of 
the world’s history was the admiration of 
beauty in all its forms so passionate or so 
universal. It coloured the whole moral 
teaching of the time, and led the chief 
moralists to regard virtue simply as the 
highest kind of supersensual beauty. It 
appeared in all literature, where the 
beauty of form and style was the first of 
studies. It supplied at once the inspira- 
tion and the rule of all Greek art. It led 
the Greek wife to pray, before all other 
prayers, for the beauty of her children. 
It surrounded the most beautiful with an 
aureole of admiring reverence. The 
courtesan was often the queen of beauty. 
She was the model of the statues of 
Aphrodite, that commanded the admira- 
tion of Greece. Praxiteles was accustomed 
to reproduce the form of Phrjne, and her 
statue, carved in gold, stood m the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi ; and, when she was 
accused of corrupting the youth of Athens, 
her advocate, Hyperides, procured her 
acquittal by suddenly unveiling her charms 
before the dazzled eyes of the assembled 
judges. Apelles was at once the painter 
and the lover of Lais, and Alexander gave 
him, as the choicest gift, his own 
favourite concubine, of whom the painter 
had become enamoured while portraying 
her. The chief flower-painter of antiquity 
acquired his skill through his love of the 
flower-girl Glycera, whom he was accus- 
tomed to paint among her garlands. 
Pindar and Simonides sang the praises of 
courtesans, and gra%^e philosophers made 
pilgrimages to visit them, and their names 
were known in every city.*, 

* According to some writers, the word “ venerari " 
comes from “Venerem exerccre,” on account of the 
devotions in the temple of Venus. See Vossius, 
Etymologicm Lin^« 4 X Lattnesy “veaeror"; also La 
Mothe le Vayer, Letire xc. 

* Oa the coanec4on of the courtesans Vrith the 


It is not surprising that, in such a state 
of thought and feeling, many of the 
more ambitious and accomplished women 
should have betaken themselves to this 
career, nor yet that they should have 
attained the social position w^hich the 
secluded existence and the enforced ignor- 
ance of the Greek wives had left vacant. 
The courtesan was the one free woman 
of Athens, and she often availed herself of 
her freedom to acquire a degree of know- 
ledge which enabled her to add to her 
other charms an intense intellectual 
fascination. Gathering around her the 
most brilliant artists, poets, historians, 
and philosophers, she flung herself unre- > 
servedly into the intellectual and aesthetic 
enthusiasms of her time, and soon became 
the centre of a literarj^ society of match- 
less splendour. Aspasia, who was as 
famous for her genius as for her beauty, 
won the passionate love of Pericles. She 
is said to have instructed him in elo- 
quence, and to have composed some of 
his most famous orations ; she was con- 
tinually consulted on affairs of state ; and 
Socrates, like other philosophers, attended 
her assemblies. Socrates himself has 
owned his deep obligations to the in- 
structions of a courtesan named Diotima. 
The courtesan Leontium was among the 
most ardent disciples of Epicurus.* 

Another cause probably contributed in- 
directly to the elevation of this class, to 
which it is extremely difficult to allude in 
an English book, but which it is impos- 
sible altogether to omit, even in the most 
cursory survey of Greek morals. Irregular 
female connections were looked upon as 
ordinary and not disgraceful incidents in 
the life of a good man, for they were 
compared with that lower abyss of un- 
natural love which was the deepest and 
strangest taint of Greek civilisation. 
This vice, which never appears in the 
writings of Homer and Hesiod, doubtless 
arose under the influence of the public 
games, which, accustoming men to the 
contemplation of absolutely nude figures,* 

artistic enthusiasm, see Rapul Rochette, Covrs 
d'Archiologie, pp ayS'jyg, See, too, Athenaeus, xiii. 
59 , Phny, Htst Nat, xxxv, 4a 

* See the very cunous little work of Mdnasre, 
Htsioria Multerum Pktl 4 >sopharam (L\xgd\xi\\y 1590); 
also Rainneville, La P^mme dam V AntieiuiUy p 244. 
At a much later date Lucian ucsenbed the beaut\, 
accomplishments, g-enerosity, .tnd even modevty, of 
Panthea of Smyrna, the favourite mistress of Lucius 
Verus 

» The ^Oipi.a.y which was at first in use, was discarded 
b> the Lacedaemonians, and afterwards by the other 
ixraeka. There arc three cunous memoirs tracinff tiw 
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awoke an unnatural passion** totally 
remote troni all modern feelings, but 
which m Greece it was regarded as heroic 
to resist.® The popular religion in this, 
as in other cases, was made to bend to 
the n^w \ice. Hebe, the cup-bearer of 
the gods, was replaced by Ganymede, 
and the worst vices of earth were trans- 
ported to Olympus. 3 Artists sought to 
reflect the passion in their statues of the 
Hermaphrodite, of Bacchus, and the 
more effeminate Apollo , moralists were 
known to praise it as the bond of friend- 
ship, and it was spoken of as the inspiring 
enthusiasm of the heroic Theban legion 
of Epaniinondas.* In general, however, 
it was stigmatised as unquestionably a 
vice, but it was treated with a levity we 
can now hardl}^ conceive. We can scarcely 
ha\e a better illustration of the extent to 
which moral ideas and feelings have 
changed than the fact that the first two 
Greeks who were considered w-orthy of 
statues by their fellow-countrymen are 
said to have been Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton, who were united by an impure 
love, and who were glorified for a political 
assassination.^ 

It is probable that this cause conspired 
with the others to dissociate the class of 
courtesans from the idea of supreme 
depravity with which they have usually 
been connected. The great majority, 
however, were sunk in this, as in all 

histors' of the changre, by M Burette, in the Hist de 
I 'Acad^mie royale des Inscriptions^ tome 1 

* On the causes of paiderastia in Greece, see the 
remarks of Mr. Grote in the review of the Symposium, 
In his great work on Plato. The whole subject is very 
ably treated by M Maury, Hist des ReUgions de la 
Grice antique, tome in pp 35-39 Many tacts con- 
nected with it are collected b> Dollmger, in his Jevo and 
Gentile, and by Chateaubriand, in hih Etudes histongues. 
The chief ongfinal authority is the thirteenth book of 
Athenmus, a book of verj painful interest in the history 
of morals 

a Plutarch, in his Life of Agestlaus, dwells on the 
intense self-control mani tested bv that great man m 
refraining from gratifying a passion he had conceived 
for a boy named Megabetes, and Maximus Tyrius says 
It deserved greater praise than the heroism of Leonidas. 
{Diss, XXV.) Diogenes Ladrtius, in his Life of Zenc, 
the founder of Stoiasm, the most austere of all ancient 
sects, praises^ that philosopher for being but little 
addicted to this vice. Sophocles is said to have been 
much addicted to it. 

3 Some examples of the ascription of this vice to the 
divinities are given by Cllem Alex Admomtio ted Gentes. 
Socrates xs said to have maintained that Jupiter loved 
Ganymede for his wisdom, as his name is derived from 
'ydru/Atti and juijdos, to be delighted with prudence 
(Xenophon, Banqu^,) The disaster of Cannae was 
ascribed to the jealousy of Juno because a beautiful 
boy was introduced into the temple of Jupiter, (Lao 
tantius, Inst, JDvo 11. 17 ) 

4 Athenesus, xiu. 78 See, too, the very revolting 
book on different lands ot love, ascribed (it is said 
ialsely) to Lucian 

5 Plmy, Nat. xxxiv. 9. 


Other ages, in abject degradation ;* com- 
paratively few attained the condition of 
hetserae, and even of these it is probable 
that the greater number exhibited the 
characteristics which in all ages have 
attached to their class. Faithlessness, 
extreme rapacity, and extravagant luxury 
were common among them ; but yet it 
is unquestionable that there were many 
exceptions. The excommunication of 
society did not press upon or degrade 
them ; and though they wfere never" re- 
garded with the same honour as married 
women, it seems generally to have been 
believed that the wife and the courtesan 
had each her place and her function in 
the world, and her own peculiar type of 
excellence. The courtesan Leaena, who 
was a friend of Harmodius, died in torture 
rather than reveal the conspiracy of her 
friend ; and the Athenians, in allusion to 
her name, caused the statue of a tongue- 
less lioness to be erected to commemorate 
her constancy.® The gentle manners and 
disinterested affection of a courtesan 
named Bacchis were especially recorded, 
and a very touching letter paints her 
character and describes the regret that 
followed her to the tomb.® In one of the 
most remarkable of his pictures of Greek 
life Xenophon describes how Socrates, 
having heard of the beauty of the 
courtesan Theodota, went with his dis- 
ciples to ascertain for himself whether 
the report was true ; how with a quiet 
humour he questioned her about the 
sources of the luxury of her dwelling, 
and how he proceeded to sketch for her 
the qualities she should cultivate in order 
to attach her lovers. She ought, he tells 
her, to shut the door against the insolent, 
to watch her lovers in sickness, to rejoice 
greatly when they succeed in anything 
honourable, to love tenderly those who 
love her. Having carried on a cheerful 
and perfectly unembarrassed conversation 
with her, with no kind of reproach on his 
part, either expressed or implied, and 

* There is ample evidence of this in Athenasus, and 
m the Dialogues of Lucian on the courtesans ^ See, 
too, Terence, The Bunttch^ act v. scene 4, which is 
copied from the Greek, The majority ot the class were 
not called hetserae, but wdpvau 
» Plutarch, De Garrulitaie; PHo. Hist Nai, 7 ixx\v, 
19 The teat of biting out their tongues rather than 
reveal secrets, or yield to passion, is ascribed to a 
suspiciously large number ot persons Mi&nage cites 
five besides Leaena. {Htsi Midi er, Philos, pp 104-108) 
3 See, upon Baccbis, several of the letters or Alci- 
hron, especially the very touching letter (x ) on her 
eath, describing her kindness and aisinterestedness, 
Athenaeus (xiii. 66) relates a cunous anecdote illus' 
trating these aspects of her character. 
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with’ no trace either of the timidity or 
effrontery of conscious guilt upon hers,' 
the best and wisest of the Greeks left his 
hostess with a graceful compliment to her 
beauty.* 

^ Mytask in describing this aspect of Greek 
life has been an eminently unpleasing one, 
and I should certainly not have entered 
upon eyen the baldest and most guarded 
disquisition on a subject so difficult, pain- 
ful, and delicate had it not been absolutely 
indispensable to a history of morals to 
give at least an outline of the progress 
that has been effected in this sphere. 
What I have written will sufficiently 
explain why Greece, which was fertile, 
beyond all other lands, in great men, was 
so remarkably barren of great women. 
It will show, too, that while the Greek 
moralists recognised, like ourselves, the 
distinction between the higher and the 
lower sides of our nature, they differed 
very widely from modern public opinion 
in the standard of morals they enforced. 
The Christian doctrine that it is criminal 
to gratify a powerful and a transient 
physical appetite, except under the condi- 
tion of a lifelong contract, was altogether 
unknown. Strict duties were imposed 
upon Greek wives. Duties were imposed 
at a later period, though less strictly, 
upon the husband. Unnatural love was 
stigmatised, but with a levity of censure 
which to a modern mind appears inex- 
pressibly revolting. Some slight legal 
disqualifications rested upon the wdiole 
class of hetaerae, and, though more ad- 
mired, they were less respected than 
women who had adopted a domestic life ; 
but a combination of circumstances had 
raised them, in actual worth and in 
popular estimation, to an unexampled 
elevation, and an aversion to marriage 
became very general, and extra-matri- 
monial connections were formed with the | 
most perfect frankness and publicity. 

If we now turn to the Roman civilisation 
we shall find that some important ad- 
vances had been made in the condition of 
women. The virtue of chastity has, as I 
have shown, been regarded in two dif- 
ferent ways. The utilitarian view, which 
commonly prevails in countries where a 
political spirit is more powerful than a 
religious spirit, regards marriage as the 
ide^ state, and to promote the happiness, 
sanctity, and securit}* of this state is the 
main object of all its precepts. The 


' mystical view, which rests upon the 
natural feeling of shame, and which, as 
history proves, has prevailed especially 
where political sentiment is very low 
and religious sentiment very strong, 
regards virginity as its true type, and 
marriage as simply the most pardonable 
declension from ideal purit3^ It is, I 
think, a very remarkable fact that at 
the head of the religious system of Rome 
we find two sacerdotal bodies wdiich 
appear respectively to typify these ideas. 
The Flamens of Jupiter and the Vestal 
Virgins were the two most sacred orders 
in Rome. The ministrations of each 
were believed to be vitally important to 
the State. Each could officiate only 
within the walls of Rome. Each was 
appointed with the most imposing cere- 
monies, Each was honoured with the 
most profound reverence. But in one 
important respect they differed. The, 
Vestal was the type of virginity, and her 
purity was guarded by the most terrific 
penalties. The Flamen, on the other 
hand, was the representative of Roman 
marriage in its strictest and holiest form. 
He was necessarily married. His mar- 
riage was celebrated with the most solemn 
rites. It could only be dissolved by death. 
If his wife died he was degraded from his 
office.* 

Of these two orders there could be no 
question that the Flamen was the most 
faithful expression of the Roman senti- 
ments. The Roman religion was essen- 
tially domestic, and it was a main object 
of the legislator to surround marriage 
with every circumstance of dignity and 
solemnity. Monogamy was from the 
earliest times strictly enjoined ; and it 
was one of the great benefits that have 
resulted from the expansion of Roman 
power that it made this type dominant in 
Europe. In the legends of early Rome 
we have ample evidence both of the high 
moral estimate of women and ot their 
prominence in Roman life. The trage- 
dies of Lucretia and of Virginia display 
a delicacy of honour, a sense of the 
supreme excellence of unsullied purity, 
which no Christian nation could surpass. 
The legends of the Sabine women inter- 
ceding between their parents and ^ their 
husbands, and thus saving the^ infant 
Republic, and of the mother of Coriolanus 
averting by her prayers the ruin im- 
pending over her country, entitled women 


* X«oophuQ, Memordb, iu. ti. 


> On the FlameEuft^ •tec Aulus Geil JSioct x. 15. 
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to claim their share in the patriotic 
glories of Rome. A temple o! Venus 
Calva was associated with the legend of 
Roman ladles who, in an hour of danger, 
cut off their long tresses to make bow- 
strings for the soldiers.” Another temple 
preserved to all posterity the memory of 
the filial piety of that Roman woman 
who, when her mother was condemned to 
be starved to death, obtained permission 
to visit her in her prison, and was dis- 
covered feeding her from her breast.* 

The legal position, however, of the 
Roman wife was for a long period ex- 
tremely low. The Roman family was 
constituted on the principle of the uncon- 
trolled authority of its head both over his 
wife and over his children, and he could 
repudiate the former at will. Neither the 
custom of gifts to the father of the bride 
nor the custom of dowries appears to 
have existed in the earliest period of 
^Roman history ; but the father disposed 
absolutely of the hand of his daughter, 
and sometimes even possessed the power 
of breaking off marriages that had been 
actually contracted, 3 In the forms of 
marriage, however, which were usual in 
the earlier periods of Rome, the absolute 
power passed into the hands of the hus- 
band, and he had the right in some cases of 
putting his wife to death.^ Law and public 
opinion combined in making matrimonial 
purity most strict. For five hundred and 
twenty years, it was said, there was no 
such thing as a divorce in Rome.3 
Manners were so severe that a senator 
was censured for indecency because he 
had kissed his wife in the presence 
of their daughter.® It was consi- 
dered in a high degree disgraceful for a 
Roman mother to delegate to a nurse 
the duty of suckling her child.^ Sump- 
tuary laws regulated with the most 
minute severity all the details of domestic 
economy.* The courtesan class, though 
probably numerous and certainly un- 

* CapitoHnus, Maxtminus funior 

* Pliny, ^tst, iVa4 vu. 36. There is (as is well 
known) a similar legrendi of a daughter thus feeding 
her father, (VaL Max. lib. v, cap. 4-) 

3 This appears from the first act of the Stzchus of 

Plautus. 1 he power appears to have become quite 
obsoleite duringr the. Empire; but the first tegral act 
(which was rather of the nature of an exhortation than 
of a command) agrainst it was issued b;^ Antoninus 
Pius, and it was only definitely abolished under Diocle- 
tian. (Laboulaye, Reckerches sur la cojuiittcn evoile 
ei des Femmes^ pp. 16-17.) 

4 Aul. Gell. X, 

5 Val, Maximus, u. t, 1 4 ; Aul Gellius, Mici iv. 3. 

* Ammianus Marcelhnus, xx-vui. 4. 

f Tacitus, Dg Oraiartiuxt xxviu. 

* See Attlus GelHus, ti. 04. 


controlled, were regarded with much 
contempt. The disgrace of publicly pro- 
fessing themselves members of it was 
believed to be a s»^fiicient punishment;* 
and an old law, wmeh was probably in- 
tended to teach in symbol the duties of 
married life, enjoined that no such person 
should touch the altar of Juno\® It was 
related of a certain sedile that he failed to 
obtain redress for an assault which had 
been made upon him because it , had 
occurred in a house of ill-fame, in which 
it was disgraceful for a Roman magistrate 
to be found.3 The sanctity of female 
purity was believed to be attested by 
all nature. The most savage animals 
became tame before a virgin.** When a 
woman walked naked round a field cater- 
pillars and all loathsome insects fell dead 
before her.* It was said that drowned 
men floated on their backs, and drowned 
women on their faces ; and this, in the 
opinion of Roman naturalists, was due to 
the superior purity of the latter.® 

It was a remark of Aristotle that the 
superiority of the Greeks to the bar- 
barians was shown, among other things, 
in the fact that the Greeks did not, like 
other nations, regard their wives as 
slaves, but treated them as helpmates and 
companions. A Roman writer has ap- 
pealed, on the whole with greater justice, 
to the^ treatment of wives by his fellow- 
countrymen as a proof of the superiority of 
Roman to Greek civilisation. has 

observed that while the Greeks kept their 
wives in a special quarter in the interior 
of their houses, and never permitted them 
to sit at banquets except with their rela- 
tives, or to see any male except in the 
presence of a relative, no Roman ever 
hesitated to lead his wife with him to 
the feast, or to place the mother of the 
family at the head of his table.^ 

* More inter veteres recepto, qui satis pccnarum 
adversum impudicas in ipsa protessione fiagitii crede- 
bant.” (Tacitus, Annal, il. 85 ) 

» Aul Gell, iv, 3. Juno was the goddess of marriage. 

3 Ibid IV. 14. 

4 The well-known superstition about the lion, &c., 
becomin;^ doale before a virgin is, X believe,^ as old as 
Roman times. St. Isidore mentions that rhinoceroses 
were said to be cajitured by young girls being put in 
their way to fascinate them. (Legendre, Tfaiti de 
r Opinion^ tome h, p. 35,) 

5 PUny, Nat. xxviis. 33. 

< Ihtd, vii. 18. 

7 ** Quern enim Romanorum pudet uxorem ducere in 
convivium? aut cujus materfamdias non pnmum locum 
tenet aedium, at<|ue in celebntate versatur ? quod multo 
fit aliter in Grascia. Nam neque in convivium adhibetur, 
am propinquorum, neque sedet nisi in interiore parte 
sedium gy*t€econtis appellatur, quo nemo accedit, 
mat propioqua cognatione conjunctus." (Corn. Nepos, 
pradfat* 
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Whether, in the period when wives were 
completely subject to the rule of their 
husbands, _ much domestic oppression 
occurred it is now impossible to say. 
A goddess named Vinplaca, whose 
mission was to appease husbands, was 
worshipped by Roman women in a 
temple on the Palatine;® and a strange 
and improbable, if not incredible, story is 
1 elated by Livy of the discovery during 
the Republic ,of a vast conspiracy by 
Roman wives to poison their husbands.® 
On the whole, however, it is probable 
that the Roman matron was from the 
earliest period a name of honour ;3 that 
the beautiful sentence of a jurisconsult 
of the Empire, who defined marriage as 
a lifelong fellowship of all divine and 
human rights,^ expressed most faithfully 
the feelings of the people, and that female 
virtue had in every age a considerable 
place in Roman biographies. * 

I have already enumerated the chief 
causes of that complete dissolution of 
Roman morals which began shortly after 
the Punic Wars, which contributed very 
largely to the destruction of the Republic, 
and which attained its climax under the 
Cassars. There are few examples in 
histor)^ of a revolution pervading so 
completely every sphere of religious, 
domestic, social, and political life. Philo- 
sophical scepticism corroded the ancient 
religions. An inundation of Eastern 
luxury and Eastern morals submerged 
ail the old habits of austere simplicity. 
The civil wars and the Empire degraded 
the character of the people, and the 
exaggerated prudery of republican man- 
ners only served to make the rebound 
into vice the more irresistible. In the 
fierce outburst of ungovernable and 
almost^ frantic depravity that marked 
this evil period the violations of female 
virtue were infamously prominent. The 
vast multiplication of slaves, which is in 
every age peculiarly fatal to moral purity; 
the fact that a great proportion of those 
slaves were chosen from the most volup- 
tuous provinces of the Empire ; the games 
of Flora, in which races of naked cour- 
tesans were exhibited ; the pantomimes, 
which derived their charms chiefly from 

* Val. M.iac. n. i, § 6, « 38, 

3 See Val M ax u. i ^ 

* 7 Nuptias sunt conjunctio mans et teminas, et con- 
sortium omnis vitas, divim et humani juns communi- 
catio."* (Modestmus ) 

5 Livy, xxxiv. 5. There is a fine oollsction of legrends 
or histones of heroic women tbut chiefly Greek) in Clem. 
Alexand. Sirom* iv. 39. 


the audacious indecencies of the actors ; 
the influx of the Greek and Asiatic 
hetaerae, who were attracted by the wealth 
of the metropolis ; the licentious paint- 
ings which began to adorn every house ; 
the rise of Baiae, which rivalled the 
luxury and surpassed the beauty of the 
chief centres of Asiatic vice, combining 
with the intoxication of great wealth 
suddenly acquired, with the disruption, 
through many causes, of all the ancient 
habits and beliefs, and with the tendency 
to pleasure which the closing of the paths 
of honourable political ambition by the 
imperial despotism naturally produced, 
had all their part in preparing those 
orgies of vice which the writers of the 
Empire reveal. Most scholars will, I 
suppose, retain a vivid recollection of the 
new insight into the extent and wildness 
of human guilt which they obtained when 
they first opened the pages of Suetonius 
or Lampridius ; and the sixth Satire of 
Juvenal paints \^ith a fierce energy, 
though probably with the natural exag- 
geration of a satirist, the extent to which 
corruption had spread among the women. 
It was found necessary, under Tiberius, 
to make a special law prohibiting mem- 
bers of noble houses from enrolling them- 
selves as prostitutes.* The extreme 
coarseness of the Roman disposition 
prevented sensuality from assuming that 
aesthetic character which had made it in 
Greece the parent of art, and had very 
profoundly modified itsinfluence ; while the 
passion for gladiatorial shows often allied 
it somewhat unnaturally with cruelty. 
There hav e certamlj been many periods 
in history when virtue was pnore rare 
than under the Caesars ; but there has 
probably never been a period when vice 
was more extravagant or uncontrolled. 
Young emperors especially, who were 
surrounded by swarms of sycophants and 
l>anders, and who often lived in con- 
tinual dread of assassination, plunged 
with the most reckless and feverish 
excitement into every variety of abnormal 
lust The reticence which has always 
more or less characterised modern society 
and modern writers was unknown ; and 
the unblushing, undisguised obscenity of 
the Epigrams of Martial, of the Romances 
of Apuleius and Petronius, and of some of 
the Dialogues of Lucian, reflected but too 
faithfully the spirit of their time. 

* Tacitus, AnnaL u 85. This decree was on account 
of a patrician lady named Vistilia having so enrolled 
her&eit. 
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Theie had arisen, too, partiy through 
vicious causes and partly, I suppose, 
through the unfavourable influence which 
the attraction of the public institutions 
exercised on domestic life, a great and 
general indisposition towards marriage, 
which Augustus attempted in vain to 
arrest by his laws against celibacy, and 
by conferring many privileges on the 
fathers of three children,* ** A singularly 
curious speech is preserved, which is said 
to have been delivered on this subject 
shortly before the close of the Republic, 
by Metellus Numidicus, in order, if pos- 
sible, to overcome this indisposition. “ If, 
Romans,” he said, “ we could live with- 
out wives, we should all keep free from 
that source of trouble ; but since nature 
has ordained that men can neither live 
sufficiently agreeably with wives, nor at 
all without them, let us consider the per- 
petual endurance of our race rather than 
our own brief enjoyment.”* 

In the midst of this torrent of corrup- 
tion a great change was passing over the 
legal position of Roman women. They 
had at first been in a condition of 
absolute subjection or subordination to 
their relations. They arrived, during 
the Empire, at a point of freedom 
and dignity which they subsequently 
lost, and have never altogether re- 
gained. The Romans recognised two 
distinct classes of marriages ; the stricter 
and, in the eyes of the law, more honour- 
able forms, which placed the woman “ in 
the hand ” of her husband, and gave him 
an almost absolute authority over her 
person and her property ; and a less strict 
form, which left her legal position un- 
changed. The former, w-hich were general 
during the Republic, were of three kinds 
— the “ confarreatio,” which was cele- 
brated and could only be dissolved by the 
most solemn religious ceremonies, and 
was jealously restricted to patricians ; the 


* Dion Cassius, liv 16. Ivi 10 

» Si sine uxore possemus. Quintes, esse, oranes ea 
mo^estia careremus ; sed quoniain ita natura tradidit, 
ut nec cum illis satis commode nec sine illis uho mode 
vivi poss.t, saiuti perpetuae potius quam brevi voluptafci 
consulendum,’* (AulusGelhus, 1 6 ) Some of the 
audience, we are told, thought that, in exhorting to 
matrimony, the speaker should have concealed its 
undoubted evils, it was decided, however, that it was 
more honourable to tell the whole truth Stobsus 
^mian^u^) has preserved a number of harsh and often 
h^rtless sayings about wives, that were popular among 
the Greeks, it was a saying of a Greek poet that 

** “larnage brings only two happy daj-s— >the day when 
the husband first clasps his wife to his breast, and the 
day when he lays her in the tomb", and in Rome it 
became a proverbial saying that a wife was onlv gopd 
“ tn thalamo vel in tumulo.^’ 


“ coemptio,” which was purely civil, and 
derived its name from a s} mbolical sale ; 
and the “ usus,” which was effected by 
the mere cohabitation of a woman with a 
man without interruption for the space of 
a year. Under the Empire, however, 
these kinds of marriage becs^nie almost 
wholly obsolete ; a laxer form, resting 
upon a simple mutual agreement, without 
any religious or civil ceremony, was 
general, and it had this very important 
consequence, that the woman so mairied 
remained, in the eyes of the law, in the 
family of her father, and was under his 
guardianship, not under the guardianship 
of her husband. But the old patria 
potesias had become completely obsolete, 
and the practical effect of the general 
adoption of thiS form of marriage was 
the absolute legal independence of the 
wife. With the exception of her dowry, 
which passed into the hands of her hus- 
band, she held her property in her own 
right; she inherited her share of the 
wealth of her father, and she retained it 
altogether independently of her husband. 
A very considerable portion of Roman 
wealth thus passed into the uncontrolled 
possession of women.^ The private man 
of business of the wife was a favourite 
character with the comedians, and the 
tyranny exercised by rich wives over their 
husbands — to whom, it is said, they some- 
times lent money at high interest — a con- 
tinual theme of satirists.* 

A complete revolution had thus passed 
over the constitution of the family. In- 
stead of being constructed on the principle 
of autocracy, it was constructed on the 
principle of coequal partnership. The 
legal position of the wife had become one 
of complete independence, while her social 
position was one of great dignity. The 
more conservative spirits were naturally 
alarmed at the change, and tw^o measures 
were taken to arrest it. The Oppian law 
was designed to restrain the luxury of 
women ; but, in spite of the strenuous 
exertions of Cato, this law was speedily 
repealed.* A more important measure 
was the Voconian law, which restricted 
within very narrow limits the property 

* Fnedlander, Hi<ti des Mtsurs romames, tome 1, 
pp. 360-364. On the great influence exercised by 
Roman ladies “on political affairs some remarkable 
passages are collected m Denis , des I dies Morales^ 
tome 11. pp 98-99. This author is particulariv valuable 
in all that relates to the history of domestic morals 
The Ann&rm of Plautus, and some of the epigrams of 
Martial, throw much light upon this subject 

» See the very remarkable discussion about this 
repeal m Livy, lib. xxxiv. cap i-S. 
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which women might inherit ; but public 
opinion never fully acquiesced in it, and 
by several legal subterfuges its operation 
was partially evaded.* 

Another and a still more important 
consequence resulted from the changed 
form of marriage. Being looked upon 
merely as a civil contract, entered into 
for the happiness of the contracting 
parties, its continuance depended upon 
mutual consent. Either party might dis- 
solve it at will, and the dissolution gave 
both parties a right to remarry. There can 
be no question that under this system the 
obligations of marriage were , treated with 
extreme levity. We find Cicero repudiating 
his wife Terentia, because he desired a new 
dowry;* Augustus compelling the husband 
of Livia to repudiate her when she was 
already pregnant, that he might marry 
her himself ;3 Cato ceding his wife, with 
the consent of her father, to his friend 
Hortensius, and resuming her after his 
death ;* Maecenas continually changing 
his wife ;S Sempronius Sophus repudiating 
his wife because she had once been to the 
public games^ without his knowledge 
Paulus AEmilius taking the same step 
without assigning any reason, and de- 
fending himself by saying, “ My shoes 
are new and well made, but no one knows 
where they pinch me.” ^ Nor did women 
show less alacrity in repudiating their 
husbands. ^ Seneca denounced this evil 
with especial vehemence, declaring that 
divorce in Rome no longer brought with 
it any shame, and that there were women 
who reckoned their years rather by their 
husbands than by the consuls.* Chris- 
tians and pagans echoed the same com- 
plaint. According to Tertullian, “ divorce 
is the fruit of marriage. ”5 Martial speaks 
of a woman who had already arrived at 
her tenth husband Juvenal of a woman 

having eight husbands in five years.” 
But the most extraordinary recorded in- 

' Legou\<i, Misi. morale des Pemmes^ pp. 33-26 
St. Augustine denounced this law as the most unjust 
that could be mentioned or even conceived. “Qua 
lege quid in’qums did aut cogitan possJt. ignoro " 
(St. De Ctv, Dei<, ui, ai—a curious illustration of 
the difference between the habits oi thought of his 
time and those of the Middle Ages, when daughters 
were habitually sacrificed, witliout a protest, by the 
feudal laws 

a Plutarch, Cicero, 

3 Tacit. Ann. i 10. 

4 Plutarch, Caio; Lucan, Pharsal, li. 

5 Scnec. ctiv, 6 Val Max 11. t 

7 Plutarch, Paul. Mmtl It is not quite clear wht Iher 
this remark was made by Paulus himself. 

S Sen. De Benef. m. 16, bee, too, xcv Ad. 
Helv xvi. 

9 Apoi. 6. *0 Ei^ig. Vi. 7. ** Juv, Sat. \x ajo. 


Stance of this kind is related- by St. 
Jerome, who assures us that there existed 
at Rome a'^wife who was married to her 
twenty-third husband, she herself being 
his twenty-first wife.® 

These are, no doubt, extreme cases; 
but it is^ unquestionable that the stability 
of married life was very seriously im- 
paired. It would be easy, however, to 
exaggerate the influence of legal changes 
in affecting It. In a purer state of public 
opinion a \ery wide latitude of divorce 
might probably have been allowed to both 
parties without any serious consequence. 
The right of repudiation, -vihich the hus- 
band had always possessed, was, as we 
have seen, in the Republic never or very 
rarely exercised. Of those who scandal- 
ised good men by the rapid recurrence of 
their marriages, probably most, if mar- 
riage had been indissoluble, would have 
refrained from entering into it, and would 
have contented themselves with many 
informal connections, or, if they had 
married, would have gratified their love 
of change by simple adultery. A vast 
wave of corruption had flowed in upon 
Rome, and under any system of law it 
would have penetrated into domestic life. 
Laws prohibiting all divorce have never 
secured the purity of married life in ages 
of great corruption, nor did the latitude 
which was accorded in imperial Rome 
prevent the existence of a very large 
amount of female virtue. 

I have observed, in a former chapter, 
that the moral contrasts shown in ancient 
life surpass those of modern societies, in 
which we very rarely find clusters of 
heroic or illustrious men arising in nations 
that are in general very ignorant or very 
corrupt. I have endeavoured to account 
for this fact by showing that the moral 
agencies of antiquity were in general 
much more fitted to develop virtue than 
to repress vice, and that they raised noble 
natures to almost the highest conceivable 
point of excellence, while they entirely 
failed to coerce or to attenuate the cor- 
ruption of the depraved. In the female 
life of imperial Rome we find these con- 
trasts vividly displayed. There can be no 
question that the moral tone of the sex 
w’as extremely low — lower, probably, than 
in France under the Regency, or in 
England under the Restoration — and it is 
also certain that frightful excesses of 
unnatural passion, to which the most 

^ £> a. 
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corrupt of modern courts present no 
parallel, were perpetrated with but little 
concealment on the Palatine. Yet there 
is probably no period in which examples 
of conjugal heroism and fidelity appear 
more frequently than in this very age, in 
which marriage was most free and in 
which corruption was so general. Much 
simplicity of manners continued to co- 
exist with the excesses of an almost 
unbridled luxury Augustus, we are told, 
used to make his daughters and grand- 
daughters weave and spin, and his wife I 
and sister made most of the clothes he 
wore.* The skill of wives in domestic 
economy, and especially in spinning, was 
frequently noticed in their epitaphs.® 
Intellectual culture was much diffused 
among them,3 and we meet with several 
noble specimens in the sex of large and 
accomplished minds united with all the 
gracefulness of intense womanhood and 
all the fidelity of the truest love. Such 
were Cornelia, the brilliant and devoted 
wife of Pompey,* Marcia, the friend, and 
Helvia, the mother of Seneca. The 
northern Italian cities had in a great 
degree escaped the contamination of the 
times, and Padua and Brescia were espe- 
cially noted for the virtue of their 
women.® In an age of extravagant sen- 
suality a noble lady, named Mallonia, 
plunged a dagger in her heart rather 
than yield to the embraces of Tiberius.® 
To the period when the legal bond of 
marriage was most relaxed must be 
assigned most of those noble examples of 
the constancy of Roman wives which 
have been for so many generations house- 
hold tales among mankind. Who has 
not read with emotion of the tenderness 
and heroism of Porcia, claiming her right 
to share in the trouble which clouded her 
husband’s brow ; how, doubting her own 
courage, she did not venture to ask 
Brutus to reveal to her his enterprise till 
she had secretly tried her power of en- 
durance by piercing her thigh with a 
knife ; how once, and but once in his pre- 
sence, her noble spirit failed, when, as 
she was about to separate from him for 
the last time, her eye chanced to fall upon 


> Sueton. Aug Cbarlemagrae, m like maaner, made 
his daughters work in wool. (Eginhardus, Vti* Car, 
Mag, 3CIX ) 

Friedihnder, Maeurs romaines du rigni d *A ttgusie 
k dfs Aatawms (trad. fran<; ), tome i. p. 414. 

3 Much evidence of this is collected by Friedlanderi 
tome i pp. 387-395, 

4 Plutarch, impetus, 

$ Martial, xi. z6>. Pliny, i. ta. 

» Suet. xlv. 


a picture of the parting Interview of 
Hector and Andromache ?“ Paulina, the 
Wife of Seneca, opened her own veins in 
order to accompany her husband to the 
grave ; when much blood had already 
flowed, her slaves and heed men bound 
her wounds, and thus compelled her to 
live ; but the Romans ever after observed 
with reverence the sacred pallor of her 
countenance — the memorial of her act.® 
W’hen Paetus was condemned to die by 
his own hand, those who knew the love 
which his wife Arria bore him, and the 
heroic fervour of her character, predicted 
that she would not long survive him, 
Thrasea, who had married her daughter, 
endeavoured to dissuade her from suicide 
by saying, “ If I am ever called upon to 
perish, would you wish your daughter to 
die with me?” She answered, “Yes, if 
she will then have lived with you as long 
and as happily as I with Psetus.” Her 
friends attempted, by carefully watching 
her, to secure her safety ; but she dashed 
her head against the wall with such force 
that she fell upon the ground, and then, 
rising up, she said, “ I told you I would 
find a hard way to death if you refused me 
an easy way.” All attempts to restrain 
her were then abandoned, and her death 
was, perhaps, the most majestic in anti- 
quity. Psetus for a moment hesitated to 
strike the fatal blow ; but his wife, taking 
the dagger, plunged it deeply into her 
own breast, and then, drawing it out, 
gave it, all reeking as it was, to her hus- 
band, exclaiming, with her dying breath, 
“ My Paetus, it does not pain.”® 

The form of the elder Arria towers 
grandly above her fellows; but many 
other Roman wives in the days of the 
early Caesars and of Domitian exhibited a 
very similar fidelity Over the dark waters 
of the Euxine, into those unknown and in- 
hospitable regions from which the Roman 
imagination recoiled with a peculiar 
horror, many noble ladies freely followed 
their husbands ; and there were some 
wives who refused to survive tliem.^ The 
younger Arria was the faithful^fompanion 
of Thrasea during his heroic life, and 
when he died she was only persuaded to 
live that she might bring np their 
daughters.® She spent the closing days 

* Plutarch, Bruius, 

» Tacit. Aimal, xv. 63, 64, 

3 '*Psete, non dolet/’ (PHn. id. t6, Martial, 
Bp, 1 14.) 

Tacit. Annal, xvi. lo-xx; Hist, 1. 3 See, too, 
Fnedli^nder, tome ! p. 406. 

S Tacit. Ann, xvu 34. 
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of lief life with Domitianin exile while 
her daughter, who was as remarkable for 
the gentleness as for the dignity of her 
character,® went twice into exile with 
her husband Helvidius, and was once 
banished, after his death, for defending 
his memor}%3 Incidental notices in his- 
torians, and a few inscriptions which 
have happened to remain, show us that 
such instances were not uncommon, and 
in Roman epitaphs no feature is more 
remarkable than the deep and passionate 
expressions of conjugal love that continu- 
ally occur/ It would be difficult to find 
a more touching image of that love than 
the medallion which is so common on the 
Roman sarcophagi, in which husband 
and wife are represented together, each 
with an arm thrown fondly over the 
shoulder of the other, united in death as 
they had been in life, and meeting it with 
an aspect of perfect calm, because they 
were companions in the tomb. 

In the latter days of the pagan Empire 
some measures were taken to repress the 
profligacy that was so prevalent^ Domi-r 
tian enforced the old Scantinian lawj 
against unnatural love.® Vespasian 
moderated the luxury of the court j 
Macrinus caused those who had com- 
mitted adultery to be bound together and 
burnt alive.^ A practice of men and 
women bathing together was condemned 
by jHadrian, and afterwards by Alexander 
Severus, but was only Anally suppressed 
by Constantine, Alexander Severus and 
Philip waged an energetic war against 
panders.? The extreme excesses of this, 
as of most forms of vice, were probably 
much diminished after the accession of 
the Antonines ; but Rome continued to be 
a centre of very p^reat corruption till the 
influence of Christianity, the removal of 
the court to Constantinople, and the im- 
poverishment that followed the barbarian 
conquests in a measure corrected the evil. 

Among the moralists, however, some 
important steps were taken. One of the 
most important was a very clear assertion 
of the reciprocity of that obligation to 
fidelity in marriage which in the early 


* Pliny mentions her return after the death of the 
tvrant {Ef> lu. it). , 

* * **OuoU paucii datum est, non minus amabihs quam 
veneranda.” (Plm Ep* vii, 19 ) ^ 

3 See Plin. Ep, v« iq. Dion Cassius and Tacitus 
relate idie exiles of Hefvidjuh, who appears to have 
been rather intemperate and unreasonable. 

4 Fnedlander gives many and most touching exam- 


ples, tome I* pp. 410-414. 
S Suet. Dam viu 


^ Cap! toll nus, Alacrmui^ 


f Lampiidms, 


stages of society had been imposed almost 
exclusively upon wives.* The legends of 
Clytemiiestra and of Medea reveal the 
feelings of fierce resentment which were 
sometimes produced among Greek wives 
by the almost unlimited indulgence that 
was accorded to their husbands;® and it 
is told of Andromache, as the supreme 
instance of her lo\e of Hector, that she 
cared for his illegitimate children as 
much as for her own ^ In early Rome 
the obligations of husbands were never, I 
imagine, altogether unfelt ; but they were 
rarely or never enforced, nor were they 
ever regarded as bearing any klnd^ of 
equality to those imposed upon the wife. 
The term adultery, and all the legal 
penalties connected with it, were restricted 
to the infractions by a wife of the nuptial 
tie. Among the many instances of mag- 
nanimity recorded of Roman wives few 
are more touching than that^ of Tertia 
.^Emilia, the faithful wife of Scipio. She 
discovered that her husband had become 
enamoured of one of her slaves ; but 
she bore her pain in silence, and when 
he died she gave liberty to her captive, 
for she could not bear that she should 
remain in servitude whom her dear lord 
had loved. ^ 

Aristotle had clearly asserted the duty 
of husbands to observe in marriage the 
same fidelity as they expected from their 
wives, Sand at a later period both Plutarch 
and Seneca enforced this duty in the 
strongest and most unequivocal manner.® 


I In the oration against Nesera, which is ascribed 
to Demosthenes, but is of doubtful genuineness, the 
licence accorded to husbands is spoken of as a matter 
of course: ** VVe keep mistresses for our p'easurcs, 
concubines for constant attendance, and wives to Dear 
us legitimate children, and to be our faithful house- 
keepers " 

* There is a remarkable passage on the feelings of 
wives, in different nations, upon this point, in Athenasus, 
xux 3 See, too, Plutarch, Conj P>esc* 

3 Eunpid Andiomachs* 

4 Valer Max vi 7, | s Some very scandalous 

instances ot c\ mcism on the part of Roman husbands 
are recorded ' Thus, Augustus had many mistresses, 
'‘Ouas [virgines] sibi undique etiam uxofi con- 
quTrerentur.” (Sueton Aw^, Kxi ) When the wife of 
Verus, the colleague ot iSIarcus Aurelius, complained 
of the tastes of her husband, he answered, ‘ Uxor 
c nm dignitatis nomen est, non %'cluptatis ” (Spartian. 
Verus.) S Aristotle, Dcofzom. 1. 4-8-9. 

6 Plutarch enforces the duty at length, in his very 
beautiful work on marriage In case husbands are 
guilty of infidelity, he recommends their wives to 
preserve a prudent blindness, reflecting that it is out 
ot respect for them that they choose anothe*" woman as 
the companion of their intemperance. Seneca touches 
br.efly, but unequivocally, on the subject : “ Scis im- 
profaum esse qui ab uxore pudicitiam exigit, ipse 
ahenarum corruptor uxorum. Sas ut silt nu cum 
aduitero, sic nihil tibi esse debere curn pelhce. {Ep 


xciv.) “Sciet m uxorem gravissimum esse genus 
lujunae, habere pellicem." (Ep* xcv.) 
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The degree to which, m theoi^ at least, it 
won its way m Roman life Is shown by 
its recognition as a legal maxim by 
Ulpian,* and by its appearance in a 
formal judgment of Antoninus Pius, who, 
while issuing at the request of a husband 
a condemnation for adultery against a 
guilty wife, appended to it this remark- 
able condition : “ Provided always it is 
established that by your life you gave her 
an example of fidelity. It vrould be un- 
just that a husband should exact a fidelity 
he does not himself keep.*’® 

"Another change, which may be dimly 
descried in the later pagan society, was a 
tendency to regard purity rather ina mys- 
■ tical point of view, as essentially good, than 
in the utilitarian point of vieiv. This 
change resulted chiefly from the rise of 
the Neo- Platonic and Pythagorean philo- 
sophies, which concurred in regarding 
the body, with its passions, as essentially 
.evil, and in representing all virtue as a 
purification from its taint. Its most im- 
'Tbrtant consequence was a somewhat 
stricter view of pre-nuptial unchastity, 
which in the case of men, and when it 
was not excessive and did not take the 
form of adultery, had previously been 
uncensured, or was looked upon with a 
disapprobation so sl^ht as scarcely to 
amount to censure. ^ The elder Cato had 
expressly justified it and Cicero has 
left us an extremely curious judgment on 
the subject, which shows at a glance the 
feelings of the people, and the vast revo- 
lution that, under the influence of Chris- 
tianity, has been effected in, at least, the 
professions of mankind. If there be 
an3’^one,” he says, “who thinks that 
young men should be altogether restrained 
from the love of courtesans, he is indeed 
very severe. I am not prepared to deny 
his position ; but he differs not only from 
the licence of our age, but also from the 
customs and allowances of our ancestors. 
When, indeed, was this not done ? When 
was it blamed ?, When was it not 
allowed ? When was that which is now 
lawful not lawful ? Epictetus, who on 

^ ** Penniquum enim videtur esse, ut pudiatiam vir 
ab u'Kore exjgrat, quam ip&e non exhibeat" {Cod.Just^ 
Dtg. xlviij, S-13 ) 

® Quoted by St Augustine, De Conj, Adult, n 19, 
Plautus, long before, had made one oi bis characters 
complain of the injustice of the laws which punished 
unchaste wives but not unchaste husbands, and ask 
why, since every honest woman is contented with one 
husband, every honest man should not be contented 
with one wife? {Mercator, act iv. scene $ ) 

3 Horace, Sai. i, a. 

4 ** Verum sx quis est qui etiam meTeindh amoribus 
mtcrciictum juventuti putefc, est ills quidem valde 


most subjects was among the mos^«^us- 
tere^ of the Stoics, recommends his 
disciples to abstain “ as far as possible ” 
from pre-nuptial connections, and at least 
from those which were adulterous and 
unlawful, but not to blame those who 
were less strict' The feeling of the 
Romans is curiously exemplified in the 
life of Alexander Severus, who, of all the 
emperors, was probably the most ener- 
getic in legislating against vice. When 
appointing a provincial governor he was 
accustomed to provide him with horses 
and servants, and, if he was unmarried, 
with a concubine, “ because,” as the his- 
torian very gravely observes, “it was 
impossible that he could exist without 
one.”® 

What was written among the pagans 
in opposition to these views was not much, 
but it is worthy of notice, as illustrating 
the tendency that had arisen. Musonius 
Rufus distinctly and emphatically asserted 
that no union of the sexes other than 
marriage was permissible.s Dion Chry- 
sostom desired prostitution to be sup- 
, pressed by law. The ascetic notion off 
I the impurity even of marriage may be| 
I faintly traced. Apollonius of Tyana lived, 
on this ground, a life of celibacy.* 
Zenobia refused to cohabit with her 
husband except so far as was necessary 
for the production of an heir.s Hypatia 
is said, like many Christian saints, to 
have maintained the position of a virgin 
wife.^ ^he belief in the impurity of all 

severus ; negare non possum ; sed abhorret non modo 
ab hujus sseculi licentia, \erum etiam a majorum con- 
suetudme atque concessis. Quando eaim noc factum 
non est? Quando reprehensum? Quando non per- 
missum? Quando demque fuit ut quod Hcet non 
liceret ? ” (Cicqro, .Pro Ccelio, cap, xx ) The whole 
speech is well woithy of the attention of those who 
would understand Roman feelings on these matters; 
but It should be remembered that it is the speech of a 
lawyer defending a dissolute client. 

* Hepl d^poBioria, els irpb ydfiov 

KaOapevrdoy, dTrrofji.€V(p Bky C)P vo(ji.(,ii6v icrri, 
ps-erdKiiXTeop, {ih roi ylvov rois 

XpiffpIvoiSi i\eyKTiK6Sf firjdk iroWaxoO ro, 
*Ort a^rbs od xfiVt vapd 4 >epe, (Snehtr. xxxiii.) 

3 ** Et SI uxores non haberent, singulas concubinas, 

uod sine his esse non possent’* (Lampiidlus, A. 

evertis.) We have an amusing picture of the common 
tone of people of the world on this matter in the speech 
Apuleius puts into the mouth of the gods, remonstrat- 
ing with Venus for being angry because her son formed 
a connection with Psyche {Meiain. lib. v.) 

3 Preserved by Stobasus, See Denis, Hzst des IdSes 
morales dams VAniiqutie, tome lu pp. 134-136, 149-150. 

4 Ph Jos. A‘pol. 1. 13 \Vhen a saying of Py thagoras, 

** that a man should only have commerce with hii. own 
wife,*’ was quoted, he said that this concerned others, 

5 Trebelhus Pollio, Zenohia 

® This IS asserted hy an anonymous writer quoted by 
Suidas. See Manage, I/tst. MuUerunt Philosophat unu 
p. sS* 
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corporeal jMngSj and in the duty of rising 
aFove^ them, was in the third century 
strenuously enforced.* Marcus Aurelius 
and' Julian were both admirable repre- 
sentatives of the best pagan spirit of their 
time. Each of them lost his wife early, 
each was eulogised by his biographer for 
the virtue he manifested after her death , 
but there is a curious and characteristic 
difference in the forms which that virtue 
assumed, l^arcus Aurelius, we are told, 
did not wish to bring into his house a 
stepmother to rule over his children, and 
accordingly took a concubine.* Julian 
ever after lived in perfect continence.^ 

The foregoing facts, which I have given 
in the most condensed form, and almost 
unaccompanied by criticism or by com- 
ment, will be sufficient, I hope, to exhibit 
the state of feeling of the Romans ow 
this subject, and also the direction iri 
which that feeling was being modifiedi 
Those who are familiar with this order of 
studies will readily understand that it is 
impossible to mark out with precision the 
chronology of a moral sentiment ; but'^ 
there can be no question that in the latter, 
days of the Roman Empire the percep-, 
tions of men on this subject became more . 
subtle and more refined than they had 
previously been, and it is equally certain 
that the Oriental philosophies which had 
superseded Stoicism largely influenced 
the change.’^hristianity soon constituted 
itself the representative of the new ten- 
dency. It regarded purity as^ the most 
important of all virtues, and it strained 
,to the utmost all the vast agencies it 
^possessed to enforce it. In the legislation 
[of the first Christian emperors we find 
many traces of a fiery zeal. Panders 
were condemned to have molten lead 
poured down their throats. In the case 
of rape, not only the^ ravisher, but even 
the injured^ person, if she consented to 
the act, was put to death. A great ser- 
•vice was done to the cause both of purity 
and philanthropy by a law which per- 
mitted actresses, on receiving baptism, 
to abandon their profession, which had 
i^een made a form of slavery, and was 
virtually a slavery to viceJ Certain 
' musical girls, who were accustomed to 
sing or play at the banquets of the rich, 
and who were regarded tvith extreme 

* See, 1?.^., Plotmus, ist Eun. vu 6. 

« CapitoHnus, M* Aurehus 

s Amm. Marcell xxv. 4. 

< Cod, Tkend lib. tx tit. a4. 

« Ihtd* lab. XV. tit, 7. 


horror by the Fathers, were suppressed, 
and a very stringent law forbade the 
revival of the class.* 

Side by side with the civil legislation, 
the penitential legislation of the Church 
was exerted in the same direction. Sins^^ 
of unchastity probably occupy a larger^ 
place than any others in its enactments. , 
The cases of unnatural love, and of 
mothers who had made their daughters 
courtesans, were punished by perpetual 
exclusion from communion, and a crowd 
of minor offences were severely visited. 
The ascetic passion increased the promi- 
nence of this branch of ethics, and the 
imaginations of men were soon fascinated 
by the pure and noble figures of the virgin 
' martyrs of the Church, who on more than 
, one occasion fully equalled the courage 
of men, while they sometimes mingled 
with their heroism traits of the most ex- 
quisite feminine gentleness.^ For the 
patient endurance of excruciating physical 
suffering Christianity produced no more 
sublime figure than Blandina, the poor 
servant-girl who was martyred at Lyons ; 
and it would be difficult to find in all 
history a more touching picture of natural 
purity than is contained in one simple 
incident of the martyrdom of St. Perpetua. 

It is related of that saint that she was 
condemned to be slaughtered by a wild 
bull, and, as she fell half dead from its 
horns upon the sand of the arena, it was 
observed that even in that awful moment 
her virgin modesty was supreme, and her 
first instinctive movement was to draw 
together her dress, which had been torn 
in the assault.* 

* “Fidicinam nulli bceat vel empre vel docere vcl 
vendere, vel cohmvjis aut spectaculis adhibere. Nec 
cutquam aut delectationis destderio erudita fecrunea aut 
musxcse artis studio Hceat habere manapia (Cod 
Theod XV. 7, lO ) This curious law was issued m 
A D. 38s St. Jerome said these musicians were the 
chorus of the devil, and quite as dangerous as the 
sirens. See the comments on the law 

a Ruinart, Act. S. Perpetua, These acts are, 1 
believe, generally regarded as authentic. There is 
nothing more instructive in history than to trace the 
same moral feelings through different ages and rdi- 
gions 1 and I am able in this case to present th® 
reader with an illustration of their permanence, which 
I think somewhat remarkable The younger Phny 
gives in one of his letters a pathetic account of the 
execution of Cornelia, a vestal virgin, by the order ot 
Pomitian. She was buned alive tor incest; but her 
innocence appears to have been generally believed ; 
and she had been condemned unheard, and m her 
absence. As she was being lowered into the subter- 
ranean ceil her dress was caught and derang^ in the 
descent. She turned round and drew it to her, and 
when the executioner stretched out his hand to assist 
her, she started back lest he should touch her, tor thi^ 
according to the received opinion, was a pollution ; and 
even in the supreme moment of her agony her vestal 
punc> shrank trom the unholy contact. (Pho. iv. 
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A crowd of very curious popular legends 
also arose, which, though they^ are for the 
most part without much intrinsic excel- 
lence, have their importance in history, 
as showing the force with which the 
imaginations of men were turned in this 
direction, and the manner in which 
Christianity was regarded as the great 
enemy of tfie passions of the flesh. Thus, 
St. Jerome relates an incredible story of 
a young Christian being, in the Diocletian 
persecution, bound with ribands of silk in 
the midst of a lovely garden, surrounded 
by everything that could charm the ear 
and the eye, while a beautiful courtesan 
assailed him with her blandishments, 
against which he protected himself by i 
biting out his tongue and spitting it in 
her face.* Legends are recounted of 
young Christian men assuming the garb 
and manners of libertines that they might 
obtain access to maidens who had been 
condemned to vice, exchanging dresses 
with them, and thus enabling them to 
escape.* St. Agnes was said to have been 
stripped naked before the people, who all 
turned away their eyes except one young 
man, who instantly became blind.s The 
sister of St. Gregory of Nyssa was 
afflicted with a cancer in her breast, but 
could not bear that a surgeon should see 
it, and was rewarded for her modesty by 
a miraculous cure.^ To the fabled zone 
of beauty the Christian saints opposed 
their zones of chastity, which extinguished 
the passion of the wearer, or would only 
meet around the pure.^ Daemons were 

II ) If we now pass back several centuries, wc find 
Euripides attributing: to Polyxena a trait preasely 
similar to that which was attributed to Perpetua As 
she fell beneath the sword of the executioner, it w’as 
observed that her last care was that she mig-ht fall with 
decency. 

7) 5 ^ Kal BpTjcrKovcr^ Bfias 
ttoKK^v TTpovoLay etx®*' TreffetVf 

Kpinrrov(/ & KpjjTrreiP dpa-evtav 

— Euripides, Hec, 566-568. 

* Vita Pauli, 

» St. Ambrose relates an instance of this, which he 
says occurred at Antioch {JDe Virgmibust Ub, ii. cap. iv.). 
When the Christian youth was being- led to execution, 
the girl whom he had saved reappeared and died with 
him. "Eusebius tells a very similar story, but places the 
scene at Alexandria. 

3 See Ceiller, HtsU des Auteurs ectlis, tome iii. 

^ tome via. pp. ao4-a^. 

S Among the Irish saints St. Colman is said to have 
had a gir^e which -would only meet around the chaste, 
and which was long preserved in Ireland as a rehc 
(Colg[an, Aeta Sanctoru 7 n HtBemutf Louvain, ^6^5, 
vol. 1. p. 246): and St. Fursmub a girdle that extin- 
gpiished lust, {IBtd, p, *93.) The girdle of St, Thomas 
Aquinas seems to have had some tiuraculous properties 
of tins kind. (See his in the Bollandists, Sc^t. 29.) 
Among both the Greeks ard Romans it was customary 
for the brioe to be gi'-t -with a girdle, which tb« bride- 


said not unfreqaently to have entered 
into the profligate. *’The garment of a 
girl who was possessed was brought to 
St. Fachomius, and he discovered from it 
that she had a lover.* A courtesan ac- 
cused St. Gregory Thaumaturgus of 
having been her lover, and having refused 
to pay her what he had promised. ^He 
paid the required sum, but she was 
immediately possessed by a djsmon.® 
The efforts of the saints to reclaim cour- 
tesans from the path of vice created a 
large class of legends. St. Mary Magda- 
lene, St. Mary of Egypt, St. Afra, St. 
Pelagia, St. Thais, and St. Tlieodota, in 
the early Church, as well as St. Mar- 
guerite of Cortona and Clara of Rimini 
in the Middle Ages, had been courtesans.^ 
St. Vitaiius, It IS said, was accustomed 
every night to visit the dens of vice in 
his neighbourhood, to give the inmates 
money to remain without sin for that 
night, and to offer up prayers for their 
conversion.^ It is related of St. Serapion 
that, as he was passing through a village 
in Egypt, a courtesan beckoned to him. 
He promised at a certain hour to visit 
her. He kept his appointment, but de- 
clared that there was a duty winch his 
order imposed on him. He fell down, 
on his knees and began repeating the 
Psalter, concluding every psalm with a 
prayer for his hostess. The strangeness 
of the scene, and the solemnity of his 
tone and manner, overawed and fas- 
cinated her. Gradually her tears began 
to flow. She knelt beside him and began 
to join in his prayers. He heeded her 
not, but hour after hour continued in the 
same stern and solemn voice, without 
rest and without interruption, to repeat 
his alternate prayers and psalms, till her 
repentance rose to a paroxysm of terror, 
and, as the grey niorning streaks began 
to illumine the horizon, she fell half dead 
at his feet, imploring him with broken 
sobs to lead her anywhere where she 
might expiate the sins of her past.^ 

groom unloosed in the nuptial bed, and hence ** zonam 
sohere " became a proverbial expression for pudicitii^m 
tnulieris imminuere.*' (Nieupoort, De Rtit&us Romans 
orum^ p. 479 ; Alexander’s History Worntn^ vol. li. 
p. 300.) 

* VtU Si, PacJumu (Rosweyde). 

a See his LifCt by Gregory of N^ssa 

3 A little book has been written on these legends by 
M.'Charles de Bussy, called Courtvsants satnUs, 
There is said to be some doubt about St. Afra, for, 
vrhile her Acts represent her as a reformed courtesan, 
St. Porcunatus. in two lin^ he has devoted to her, calls 
her a virgrin. (Ozanam, Mtudes german., tome 11. p 8 . 

4 See the Vtt, SancH Joann is Eleemtisynam (Ros- 
weyde) 

5 'JLiUemoat, tome x. pp. 6z-6e. There is also a very 
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Bill the services rendered by the 
ascetics In imprinting on the minds of 
men a profound and enduring conviction 
of the importance of chastity, though 
extremely great, were seriously counter- 
balanced by their noxious influence upon 
marriage. T wo or three beautiful descrip- 
tions of this institution have been culled 
out of the immense mass of the patristic 
writings;* but, in general, it would be 
difficult to conceive anything more coarse 
or more repulsive than the manner in 
which they regarded it.® The relation r* 
which nature has designed for the noble | 
purpose of repairing the ravages of death, 1 
and which, as Linnaeus has shown, ex-£ 
tends even through the world of flowers, \ 
was invariably treated as a consequence 
of the fail of Adam, and marriage was 
regarded almost exclusively in its lowest 
aspect. The tender love which it elicits, 
the holy and beautiful domestic qualities 
that follow in its train, were almost abso- 
lutely omitted from consideration.s Thei 
object of the ascetic was to attract men| 
to a life of virginity, and, as a necessary^ 
consequence, marriage was treated as an\t 
inferior state. It was regarded as being 
[necessary, indeed, and therefore justifi-^ 
able, for the propagation of the speciesj, 
and to free men from greater evils ; bufe 
still as a condition of degradation, from^^ 
which all who aspired to real sanctity 
should fly. To “ cut down by the axe of 
Virginity the wood of Marriage ” was, in 
the energetic language of St. Jerome, 
the end of the saint and if he consented 
to praise marriage it was merely because 
it produced virgins.^ Even when the<? 
bond had been formed the ascetic passion 

picturesque legend of the iranner i" which St. Paph* 
cutms converted the courtesan Thais>. 

* See, e&pecialb, Tertulhan, Ad L/.xo?e»i It w.as 
beautitully said, at a later ptriod, that woman wa<5 rot 
taken from the head of man, tor she was not intended 
to be h'S ruler, nor from ins feet, for she was not 
intended to be his slaie, but rrom his bide, for she was 
to be his companion and his comfort. (Peter Lombard, 
SenUn, hb ii. dis, i8.) 

s The reader may find man\ passages on this subject 
in Barbejrac, Mmals aes u | 7 , ui § S , iv. 

J vi. $ 3J ; xni. ♦!§ a-S. 

3 *Mt IS remarkable how rarely, if ever (I cannot call 

to mind an instance), m the discussions of the compara- 
tive merits of marnuge .ind celibacy, the social advan- 
tages appear to have occurred to the mind It is 
always argued with relation to the interests and the 
perfection oi the indiviuual soul ; and, even with regard 
to that, the writers seem almost unconscious ot the 
softening p*nd humanising effect of the natural aifeo 
tions, the beauty of parental tenderness and filial love." 
(Milman‘s HuL 0/ \oI. iii. p. 196,) 

4 **Teinpus breve est, et jam secuns ad radices 
arborum posita e&t, quas sIHam legis et nuptiarum 
evangelica castitate succidat," (jS'/c cxxui.) 

^ ** Laudo nuotias, laudo c^njugium, sea quia mihi 
virgines generant" {Ep xxii,) 


, retained its sting. Vve have already seen 
,how St embittered other relations of 
domestic life. Into this, the holiest of 
all, it infused a tenfold bitterness, When-,^ 
ever any strong religious fervour felf^ 
upon a husband or a wife, its first effect'^ 
was to make a happy union impossible. ^ 
The more religious partner immediately* 
desired to live a life of solitary asceticism, 
or at least, if no ostensible separation 
took place, an unnatural life of separation 
in marriage. The immense place this * 
order„ of ideas occupies in the horfatory 
writings of the Fathers, and in the * 
legends of the saints, must be familiar 
to all who have any knowledge of this 
department of literature. Thus — to give 
but a ver} few' examples — St. Nilus, when 
he had already two children, was seized 
with a longing for the prevailing asceti- 
cism, and his wife was persuaded, after 
many tears, to consent to “their separa- 
tion.* St. Ammon, on the light of his 
marriage, proceeded to greet his bride 
w'ith an harangue upon the evils of the 
married state, and they agreed, in conse- 
quence, at once to separate.® St. Melania 
laboured long and earnestly to induce 
her husband to allow her to desert his 
bed before he would consent.^ St. Abra- 
ham ran away from his wife on the night 
of his marriage.-* St. Alexis, according 
to a somewhat later legend, took the 
same step, but many years after returned 
from Jerusalem to his father’s house, in 
which his wife was still lamenting her 
desertion, begged and received a lodging 
as an act of chanty, and lived there un- 
recognised and unknown till his death.® 
St. Giegor} of Nyssa — who was so un- 
fortunate as to be married — urote a 
glowing eulogy of virginity, in the course 
of which he mouniiull} observed that 
this privileged state could never be his. 
Pie resembled, he asbures us, an ox that 
was ploughing a field, the fruit of which 
he must never enjoy; or a thirsty man, 
who was gazing on a stream of which he 
nevei can drink; or a poor man, whose 
pov'erty seems the more hitter as he con- 

See Cei^her^ A uietsrseccUs xisi p 147. 

■» SocrAtes, IV. at$ 

3 Palladium, Htsi'. Laus. cx,.x. 

4 Adr (Robweydt), cap i. 

5 I do oot know when th.s legend fi**st appeared 

M Littrc mentions having: found it in a French MS. of 
tne eleventh Lentur> (Littni, Les pp, 5*3- 

144); and it also forms, the suoject of a verv curious 
fresco, 1 imajjine ol a somewhat earlier date, which was 
discovered, wth.n the last tew vears., m the subter- 
ranean church oi St Clement at Rome An account of 
it is given bj Father Muhooly, in his interesting little 
book about tliat church. 
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afterwards, in defiance of the religious 
feelings of his people* determined to raise 
.her to the position of a wife.* 
f'^The subject of the celibacy of the 
clergy, in which the ecclesiastical feelings 
about marriage were also shown, is an 
extremely large one, and I shall not 
attempt to deal with it, except in a most 
cursory manner,® There are two facts 
connected with it which every candid 
student must admit. The first is, that! 
in the earliest period of the Church thei 
privilege of marriage was accorded to^ 
the clergy. The second is, that a notion^ 
of the impurity of marriage existed, and^^ 
that it was felt that the clergy, as pre-’ 
eminently the holy class, should have less] 
licence than laymen. The first form this 
feeling took appears in the strong convic- 
tion that a second mairiage of a priest, 
or the marriage of a priest with a widow, 
was unlawful and criminal. 3 This belief 
seems to have existed from the earliest 
period of the Church, and was retained 
with great tenacity and unanimity through 
many centuries. In the next place wef 
find from an extremely early date an I 
opinion that it was an act of virtue, at a» 
later period that it was an act of duty,J 
for priests after ordination to abstain from' 
cohabiting with their wives. The Council 
of Nice refrained, by the advice of 
Paphnutius, who was himself a scrupu- 
lous celibate, from imposing this last rule 
as a matter of necessity but in the 
course of the fourtli century it was a 
recognised principle that clerical mar- 
riages were criminal. They were cele-l 
brated, however, habitually, and usually! 

* Perrone, De Matnmomo^ tome lu p. 102 

* This subject has recently been treated with very 
reat learning and with admirable impartiality by an 
tnencan author, Mr. Henry C» Lea, in his History 

0/ Sacerdotal Cehhacy (Philadelphia, 1867), which is 
certainly one of the most valuable works that America 
has produced. Since the grreat history of Dean Milman 
I know no work in English which has thrown more 
hght on the moral condition of the Middle A^es, and 
none which is more fitted to dispel the gross illusions 
concerning that period which High Church writers, and 
writers ofthe Positi^ e school, have conspired to sustain. 

3 See Lea, p. 36. The command of St. Paul, that a 
bishop or deacon should be the husband of one wife 
(x Tim. 111. s-zs), was believed by all ancient and by 
many modern commentators to be prohibitory of 
second marriages; and this view is somewhat con- 
firmed by the widows who were to be honoured and 
supported by the Church, being only those who had 
been but once married (x Tim. v. 9) See Pressensd, 
HUt, des trots ^remterv Slides (premiere s6rie), tome ii, 
p. 933. Among the Jews it was ordained that the high 
priest should not marry a widow, (Levit xxu Z3-X4.) 

4 Socrates, AT. JS» i. xz. The Council of lUibcns (can. 
xx 3 ciii.) had ordained this, but both the precepts and 
the practice of divines varied greatly. A brilliant 
summary of the chief facts is ^yen in Milmaa's ATm- 
iory of Early Chnshantiyi vol. «l pp. a77-i^ 


1 with the greatest openness. The various 
attitudes assumed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in dealing with this subject 
form an extremely curious page oC* he 
histoij of morals, and supply the most 
crushing evidence of the evils which have 
been produced by the system of celibacy. 
I can at present, however, only refer to 
the vast mass of evidence which has been 
collected on the subject, derived from the 
writings of Catholic divines and from the 
I decrees of Catholic Councils during the 
space of many centuries. It is a popular 
illusion, which is especially common 
among writers who Ixave little direct 
knowledge of the Middle Ages, that the 
atrocious immorality of monasteries, in 
the century before the Reformation, was 
a new fact, and that the ages when the 
faith of man was undisturbed were ages 
of great moral purity. In fact, it appears,? 
from the uniform testimony of the ecclesi-i 
\astical writers, that ecclesiastical im- 
, morality in the eighth and three following 
‘centuries was little, if at all, less out- 
rageous than at any other period, while 
;the Papacy, during almost the whole of 
the tenth century, was held by men of 
infamous lives. Simony was nearly uni- 
versal.* Barbarian chieftains married at^ 
an early age, and totally incapable of 
restraint, occupied the leading positions 
in the Church, and gross irregularities 
speedily became general. An Italian'' 
I bishop of the tenth century epigrammati- 
cally described the morals of his time when 
he declared that, if he were to enforce the 
canons against unchaste people adminis- 
,tering ecclesiastical rites, no one would 
J be left in the Church except the boys ; 
jand^ if he were to observe the canons 
I against bastards, these also must be 
excluded.® The evil acquired such magn 
nitude that a gi*eat feudal clergy, be- 
fqueathing the ecclesiastical benefices 
\ from father to son, appeared more than 
once likely to arise. 3 A tax called ‘‘ gjda- 
fg^m,” which was in fact a licence to 
I clergymen to keep concubines, was during 
j several centuries systematically levied by 
I princes.^ Sometimes the evil, by its very 
extension, corrected itself. . R riest ly mar- 
riages were look ed upo n as nadSal-eveifis 

> See> on the state of thinig:s in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, Lea, pp. 162-192, 

» Ratherms, quoted by Lea. p, xs*. 

3 See some cunous evidence of the^exteat to which 
the practice of the hereditary transmission of eccle- 
siastical offices was carried iu Lea. pp. X49, 150, 266, 
* 99 »; 539 * 

4 pp. a 7 x. 992, 439. 
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3 not implying any guilt, and in the eleventh 
century several instances are recorded in 
, which ^ they were not regarded as any 
Srnpediment to the power of working 
fpiiracles.* But this was a rare exception;. 
From the earliest period a long succes-*' 
sxon of Councils, as well as such men as< 
St. Boniface, St. Gregory the Great, St, i 
Peter Damiani, St. Dunstan, St, Anselm, ( 
Hildebrand, and his successors in the? 
Popedom, ^ denounced priestly marriage J 
or concubinage as an atrocious crime, J 
and the habitual life of the priests was, in [ 
theory at least, generally recognised as a'' 
life of sin, 

I It is not surprising that, having once 
jhroken their vows, and begun to live 
what they deemed a life of habitual sin, 
the clergy should soon have sunk far 
below the level of the laity. We may not 
lay much stress on such isolated instances 
“bf depravity as that of Pope John XXIII., 
who was condemned, among many other 
crimes, for incest and for adultery ;* or the 
abbot-elect of St. Augustine, at Canter- 
bury, who in 1171 was found on inves- 
tigation to have seventeen illegitimate 
children in a single village or an abbot 
of St. Pelayo, in Spain, who in 1130 was 
proved to have kept no less than seventy 
concubines or Henry III., Bishop of 
Li^ge, \yho was deposed in 1274 for) 
having^ sixty-five illegitimate children; 5 ^ 
but it is impossible to resist the evidence 
of a long chain of Councils and ecclesias- 
tical writers who conspire in depicting far 
.greater evils than simple concubinage. 

I It was observed that when the priests 
actually took wives the knowledge that 
these connections were illegal was pecu- 
liarly fatal to their fidelity, and bigamy 
and extreme mobility of attachments were 
es{5ecially common among them. The| 
writers of the Middle Ages are full ofi 
accounts of nunneries that were like| 
brothels, of the vast multitude of infanti- * 
cides within their walls, and of that? 
inveterate prevalence of incest among? 
the clergy which rendered it necessary J 
again and again to issue the most strin-J 
gent enactments^ that priests should not! 
be' permitted to live with their mothers or 
sisters. Unnatural love, which it had/ 
been one of the great services of! 
Christianity almost to eradicate from the* 
world, _ is more than once spoken of as| 
lingering in the monasteries ; and shortly^ 


* Lea, pp. 186- 1S7. 

* Ibid* p. 358, 

4 p. 

PAaRTII 


3 Ihd. p. *96. 
S Ihd, p, 349. 


jbefore the Reformation complaints be- 
fcame loud and frequent of the employ- 
J^ment of the confessional for the purposes 
bf debauchery,* The measures taken on 
the subject were very numerous and 
severe. At first the evil chiefly com-j, 
plained of was the clandestine marriage f 
,of priests, and especially their intercourse! 
’with wives whom they had married ' 
^previous to their ordination. Several ' 
\'CounciIs issued their anathemas against ; 
‘priests “ who had improper relations with 
itheir wives ; ” and rules were made that 
ipriests should always sleep in the pre-> 
jsence of a subordinate clerk ; and that;' 
[they should only meet their wives in the; 
bpen air, and before at least two wit-; 
messes. Men were, however, by no 
means unanimous in their way of re- 
garding this matter. Synesius, when 
elected to a bishopric, at first declined, 
boldly alleging as one of his reasons that 
he had a wife whom he loved dearly, and 
who he hoped would bear him many 
sons, and that he did not mean to sepa- 
rate from her or visit her secretly as an 
adulterer.® A Bishop of Laon, at a later 
date, who was married to a niece of St. 
Rdmy, and who remained with his wife 
till after he had a son and a daughter, 
quaintly expressed his penitence by 
naming them respectively Latro and 
Vulpecula .3 St. Gregory the Great de- 
scribes the virtue of a priest who, 
through motives of piety, had discarded 
his wife. As he lay dying she hastened 
to him to watch the bed which for forty 
years she had not been allowed to share, 
and, bending over what seemed the inani- 
mate form of her husband, she tried to 
ascertain whether any breath still re- 
mained, when the dying saint, collecting 
his last energies, exclaimed, “Woman, 
begone; take away the straw; there is 
fire yet.”^ The destruction of priestly 5 
marriage is chiefly due to Hildebrand,^ 
who pursued this object with the most 
untiring resolution. Finding that his? 
appeals to the ecclesiastical authorities? 
and to the civil rulers were insufficient, he? 
boldly turned to the people, exhorted; 
them, in defiance of all Church traditions,* 
to withdraw their obedience from marriedj 


* The reader may find the most ample evidence o# 
these positions m Lea. .See especialb^^ pp ijS, 141 , 153 , 
344* „ 

*» Synesius. Bp. cv, 

3 Lea, p. raai St. Augustine had named hts illegiti- 
mate son Adeodatus, or the Gift of God, and bad made 
him a principal interlocutor in one of hit, rehgiour 
dialogues. 

4 Dialog", iv. tj 
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priests, and kindled among them a 
fierce fanaticism of asceticism, which 
speedily produced a fierce persecution 
of the offending pastors. Their wives, 
in immense numbers, were driven forth 
with hatred and with scorn ; and many 
crimes and much intolerable suffering 
followed the disruption The priests 
sometimes strenuously resisted. At Cam- 
brai, in a.d. 1077, they burnt alive as a 
heretic a zealot who was maintaining the 
doctrines of Hildebrand. In England, 
half a century later, they succeeded in 
surprising a Papal legate in the arms of 
a courtesan a few hours after he had 
delivered a fierce denunciation of clerical 
unchastity.* But Papal resolution, sup- 
ported by popular fanaticism, won the 
victory. Pope Urban II. gave licence to 
the nobles to reduce to slavery the wives 
whom priests had obstinately refused to 
abandon, and after a few more acts of 
severity priestly marriage became obso- 
lete. The extent, however, of the dis-^ 
orders that still existed is shown by the 
mournful confessions of ecclesiastical 
writers, by the uniform and indignant 
testimony of the poets and prose satirists 
who preceded the Reformation, by the 
atrocious immoralities disclosed in the 
monasteries at the time of their suppres-,'’ 
sion, and by the significant prudence of 
many lay Catholics, who were accustomed 
to insist that their priest should take a 
concubine, for the protection of the fami- 
lies of his parishioners.® 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a 
more demoralising influence than a 
priesthood living such a life as 1 have 

* This IS mentioned by Henry of Hunting-don, who 
was a contemporary. (Lea, p 293 ) 

« The first notice ot this very remarkable precaution 
is m a canon of the Council of Palencia (in Spam), held 
in 1322, which anathematises laymen who compel their 
pastors to take concubines (Lea, p 33^) Sieidan 
mentions that it was customary m some 01 the^ Swiss 
cantons for the parishioners to oblige the priest to 
select a concubine as a necessary precaution for tlie 
protection of his female parishioners p 355 ) 

Sarpi, in his I/zst of the Council of Trento mentions 
(on the authority of Zum^hus) this Swiss custom 
Nicolas of Clemangis, a leading member of the Council 
of Constance, declared that this custom had become 
very common, that tlie laity were firmly persuaded that 
priests never lived a life of real celibacy, and that, 
where no proofs ot concubinage were found, they 
always assumed the existence of more serious vice 
The passage (which is quoted by Bayie) is too remark- 
able to be omitted. |*Taceo'de fornicatiombus et 
adultenis a quibus qut alieni sunt probro csetens ac 
ludibno esse sclent, spadonesque aut sodomitse appel- 
lanturj deiuque laici usque adeo persuasum h^ent 
nuUos coelibes esse, ut in pleris^ue parochiis non aiiter 
velint piesbyterum tolerare nisi concubinam habeat, 
quo vel sic suis sit consultum uxoribus, quse n^ sic I 
quidem usquequaque sunt extra periculum.” (Nic. de | 
C]&m Zht P^fssuh Sitnoniat.. Lea, p 386.) 


described ‘ In Protestant couatries, where 
the marriage of the clergy is fully ; 
recognised, it has, indeed, been pro- 
ductive of the greatest and the most 
unequivocal benefits. Nowhere, it may 
be confidently asserted, does Christianity 
assume a more beneficial or a more win- 
ning form than in those ge'ntle clerical 
households which stud our land, consti- 
tuting, as Coleridge said, “ the one idyll 
of modern life,” the most perfect type of 
domestic peace, the centre of civlhsa'lion 
in the remotest village. N otwithstanding 
some class narrowness and professional 
bigotry, notwithstanding some unworthy 
but half-unconscious mannerism which 
is often most unjustly stigmatised as 
hypocrisy, it would be difficult to find in 
any other quarter so much happiness at 
once diffused and enjoyed, or so much 
virtue attained with so little tension or 
struggle. Combining with his sacred call- 
ing a warm sympathy with the intellectual, 
social, and political movements of his 
time ; possessing the enlarged practical 
knowledge of a father of a family, and 
entering with a keen zest into the occupa- 
tions and the amusements of his parish- 
ioners, a good clergyman will rarely' 
obtrude his religious convictions into, 
secular spheres, but yet will make them.' 
apparent in all. They will be revealed* 
by a higher and deeper moral tone, by 
a more scrupulous purit}^ in word and 
action, by an all-pervasive gentleness 
which refines and softens and melloWs, 
and adds as much to the charm as to the 
excellence of the character in which it is 
displayed. In visiting the sick, relieving 
the poor, instructing the young, and dis- 
charging a thousand delicate offices for 
which a woman’s tact is especially needed, 
his wife finds a sphere of labour which is 
at once intensely active and intensely 
feminine, and her example is not less 
beneficial than her ministrations, 
p Among the Catholic priesthood, on the 
lother hand, where the vow of celibacy is 
raithfully observed, a character of a 
^different type is formed, which with veiy 
Igrave and deadly faults combines some of 
|the noblest excellences to which humanity 
lean attain. Separated from most of the 
j ties and affections of earth, viewing life 
li chiefly through the distorted medium of 
' the casuist or the confessional, and de- 
prived of those relationships which more 
than any others soften and expand the 
character, the Catholic priests have been 
but too often conspicuous for their fierce 
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and* sanguinary fanaticism, and for their 
indifference to all interests except those of 
their Church ; while the narrow range of 
their sympathies, and the intellectual ser< 
;vitude they have accepted, render them 
peculiarly unfitted for the office of educat- 
ing the young, which they so persistently 
*claim, and which, to the great misfortune 
of the world, they were long permitted to 
monopolise. But, on the other hand, no 
other body of men have ever exhibited a 
more single-hiinded and unworldly zeal, 
refracted by no personal interests, sacri- 
ficing to duty the dearest of earthly 
objects, and confronting with undaunted 
heroism every form of hardship, of suffer- 
- ing, and of death. 

That the Middle Ages, even in their 
darkest periods, produced many good 
and great men of the latter type it would 
be unjust and absurd to deny. It can 
hardly, however, be questioned that the 
extreme frequency of illicit connections 
among the, clergy tended during many 
centuries most activel}^ to lower the moral 
tone of the laity, and to counteract the 
great services in the cause of purity which 
Christian' teaching had undoubtedly ef- 
fected, The priestly connections were 
rarely so fully recognised as to enable the 
mistress to fill a position like that which 
is now occupied by the wife of a clergy- 
man, and the spectacle of the chief 
:eachers and exemplars of morals living 
habitually in an intercourse which was 
icknowledged to be ambiguous or wrong 
must have acted most injuriously upon 
weiy class of the community. Asceti- 
:ism, proclaiming war upon human 
lature, produced a revulsion towards its 
ixtreme opposite, and even when it was 
>bserved it was frequently detrimental to 
purity of mind. The habit of continually 
looking upon marriage in its coarsest 
light, and of regarding the propagation 
of the species as its one legitimate end, 
exercised a peculiarly perverting influence 
upon the imagination. The exuberant^ 
piety of wives who desired to live apartf 
from their husbands often drove the latterf 
into serious irregularities.’ The notioni 
of sin was in^oduced into the*^aresf^ 

* Tilts was energetically noticed by Luther, in his 
famous sermon *‘De Matnmonio,** and some of the 
Catholic preachers of an earlier period had made the 
same complaint. See^ a curious pas^agre from a coa- 
te'mporary of Boccaccio, quoted by Meray, Les Lit>res<’ 
prSckeurs, p. 155 “V ast numbers of laymen separated 
from their wives under the influence of the ascetic 
enthusiasm which Hildebrand created." (Lea, p. 254. ) 

» “Quaodo enim servata fide thori causa prolk con* 


distorted „an_d d^raded. It is one of the 
great benefits ofrrotestantism that it did 
much to banish these modes of thought 
and feeling from the world, and to restore 
marriage to its simplicity and its dignity. 
We have a gratifying illustration of the 
extent to which an old superstition has 
declined in the fact that when Goldsmith, 
in his great romance, desired to depict 
the harmless eccentricities of his simple- 
minded and unworldly vicar, he repre- 
sented him as maintaining that opinion 
concerning the sinfulness of the second 
marriage of a clergyman which was for 
many centuries universal in the Church. 

I* Another injurious consequence result- 
ling, in a great measure, from asceticism, 
Mwas a tendency to depreciate extremely 
|the character and the position of women, 
in this tend en cy we may detect in part 
the Tiffiuence of fRe earlier' Jewish “wfft- 
! wliJcVgh^^ may 

' ^de^ c^tVa ces of tfiec ornnion Ori'em 
depreclitloh of wornehl nie* custom of 
purdiase-rndney Idllie father of the biide 
was admitted, rolyganiy was authorised,* 
and practised by the wisest man on an 
enormous scale, ^ wo man w a s regarded 
as the origii^ of hmuarrhls7“*^'*penp^^ 
purlficatibh was” appomted after the birth 
of every child ; but,^by’a very significant 
provi§i^7ity?as tw ice as long in the case 
oT*a female hs“ of a"^ male "cmld.”* “The 
b'adness- of men,” a Jewish wTiter em- 
phatically declared, *‘is better than the 
goodness of women. The types of 
female excellence exhibited in the early 
period of Jewish history are in general of 
a low order, and certainly far inferior to 
those of Roman history or Greek poetry ; 
and the warmest eulogy of a woman in 
the Old Testament is probably that which 
was bestowed upon her who, with cir- 
cumstances of the most aggravated 
treacher)% had murdered the sleeping fugi- 
tive who had taken refuge under her roof. 


ju£*es conveniunt sic excusatur coitus ut culpam non 
habeat. Quando vero deficiente bono prolis fide tameo 
servata conveniunt causa mcontinentide non sic excusa- 
tur ut non habeat culpam, sed venialem . . . Item hoc 
quod conjuj^ati victi concupiscentia utuntur invicem, 
ultra necessitatem liberos procreandi, ponam in his pro 
quibus^quotidie dicimus, Dimitte nobis debita nostra 
Unde in sententiohs Sexti Pythagporia legitur *omniB 
ardentior amator proprias uxoris adulter est.*’" (Peter 
Lombard, Sent€nt, lib xv. dist. 31,) 

* Many wives, however, were forbidden, (Deut. 
xvii. 17.) Polygamy is said to have ceased among the 
Jews after the return from the Babjlonis^ captivity, 
(Wbewell's Ekmenis 0/ MoraUi;y^ book iv. ch. v,) 

* Levit XU. 1-5, 

3 Ecclesiasticus, xlU. 14. I believe, however, the 
passage has been translated, Better the badness of a 
man than the blandishments of a womao."* 
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' The combined inSuence of the Jewish 
writmgSj^and of that ascetic feeling which 
treated women as the chief source of 
‘temptation to man, was shown in those 
merce invectives which form so conspicu- 
!ous and so grotesque a portion of the 
"writings of the Fathers, and which con- 
itrast so curiously with the adulation 
bestowed upon particular members of the 
;sex. Woman was represented as the*^! 
door of hell, as the mother of all human 
ills. She should be ashamed at the very, 
thought that she is a woman. She should 
live in continual penance on account of 
the curses she has brought upon the 
I world. She should be ashamed of her 
i dress, for it is the memorial of her fall. 
]She should be especially ashamed of her 
’beauty, for it is the most potent instru - 1 
ment of the daemon. Physical beauty^ 
|was indeed perpetually the theme o^* 
Ecclesiastical denunciations, though on& 
.singular exception seems to have been* 
^^made for it has been observed that in*’ 
‘the Middle Ages the personal beauty of 
bishops was continually noticed upoi^ 
Jtheir tombs.* Women were even for-j 
'bidden by a provincial Council, in tli^ 
isisth century, on account of their im-i 
jpurity, to receive the Eucharist into their? 

I naked hands.® Their essentially subordi-4 
mate position was continually maintained. 

It is probable that this teaching had its 
'part in determining tlie principles of 
legislation concerning the sex. The pagan 
laws during the Empire had been con- 
tinually repealing the old disabilities of 
w^omen, and the legislative movement in 
their favour continued with unabated 
force from Constantine to Justinian, and 
appeared also in some of the early laws 
of the barbarians, 3 But in the whole 
feudal legislation women were placed in 
a much lower legal position than in the 
pagan Empire.^ In addition to the 

* Tbis curious fact is noticed by Le Blant, Inscrip- 
items chii&iiennes de ia Gaule^ pp xcvii -xcviii. 

s See tbe decree of a Council of Auxerre (a.d. 578), 
can, ^6. 

3 See tbe last two chapters of Troplong', Inflttenees 
dn ^ Chrtsttanistne sur le Dtoit (a work, howe\er, 
which is written much more in the spintof an apo'o^st 
than m that of an historian), and Legouvi^, pp 27-29. 

4 Even in matters not relating- to property, the 
pOMtion of women m feudalism was a low one, ** Tout 
mari," sa.vs Beaumanoir, “peut battre sa femme 
quand elle ne veut pas ob^Ir k son commandement, ou 
quand elle le maudit, ou quand elle le dement, pourvu 
que ce soit raod^rement et sans que mort s’ensuive ” 
(quoted by Legouv^, p. 14S). Contrast with this the 
saying of the elder Cato : ** A man who beats his wife 
or his children lays impious hands on that which is 
most holy and most sacred in the world." (Plutarch, 
Maretts Caro.) 


.personal leslriclions which grew neces- 
sarily out of the Catholic doctrines con- 
i cerning divorce, and concerning the 
^ subordination of the weaker sex, we find 
, numerous and stringent enactments, 

’ which rendered it impossible for women 
Uo succeed to any considerable amount of 
'property, and which ahnost reduced them 
to the alternative of marriage or a nun- 
;nery.* The complete inferiority of 
sex was continually maintained by the 
'law ; and that generous ppblic opinion 
which in Rome had frequently revolted 
against the injustice done to girls, in 
depriving them of the greater part of the 
inheritance of their fathers, totally dis- 
lappeared. Wherever the canon law ha^ 
been the basis of legislation, we find laws^ 
of succession sacrificing the interests of 
daughters and of wives,® and a state of 
public opinion which has been formed and 
regulated by these laws ; nor was any 
serious attempt made to abolish them till 
the close of the last [eighteenth] century. 
The French Revolutionists, though reject-"^ 
ing the proposal of Si^y^s and Condorcet 
to accord political emancipation to women, 
established at least an equal succession 
of sons and daughters, and thus initiated 
a great reformation of both law and 
opinion, which sooner or later must 
traverse the world, ^ , 

^ In their efforts to raise the standard of 
I purity the Christian teachers derived much 
I assistance from the incursions and the 
Iconquests of the barbarians. The dissolii- 
,rtioa of vast retinues of slaves, the sus- 
pension of most public games, and the 
general impoverishment that followed the 
invasions, were all favourable to female 
virtue ; and in this respect the various 
tribes of barbarians, however violent and 
lawless, were far superior to the more^ 
Icivilised community. Tacitus, in a very 
^mous work, had long before portrayed 
in tbe most flattering colours the purity 

* See Legouv^, pp. 29-38 ; Maine’s Ancient Lawt 
pp. 15^.-159. 

a “ No society which preserves any tincture of Chris- 
tian institutions is likely to restore to married women 
the personal liberty conterred on them by the middle 
Roman law ; hut the proprieta^ disabilities of marned 
females stand on quite a diTOrent basis from their 
personal incapacities, and it is by keeping ahve and 
consolidating the former that the expositors ot the 
canon law have deeply injured civilisation. There are 
many vestiges of a struggle between the secular and 
ecclesiastical principles j but^ the canon law nearly 
everywhere prevailed." (Maine’s Ancient ^Law^ p, 

158 ) I may observe that the Russian law was early 
very favourable to the proprietary rights ol married 
women. See a remarkable letter in the Memmrs of 
the Pnnet^ Dasckka‘w (edited by Mrs. Bradford? 
London. X840), vol. ii. p. 404. 
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""'of the Germans. Adultery, he said, was j 
very rare among them. The adulteress 
was driven from the house with shaven 
hair, and beaten ignominiously through 
the village. Neither youth, nor beauty, 

, nor wealth could enable a woman who 
^^was known to have sinned to secure a 
husband. Polygamy was restricted to 
the princes, who looked upon a plurality 
of wives rather as a badge of dignity than 
as a. gratification of the passions. Mothers 
invariably gave suck to their own chil- 
4ien. Infanticide was forbidden. Widows 
were not allowed to remarry. The men 
feared captivity much more for their wives 
than for themselves; they believed that 
a sacred and prophetic gift resided in 
women ; they consulted them as oracles, 
and followed their counsels.* 

It is generally believed, and it is not 
improbable, that Tacitus in this work in- 
tended to reprove the dissolute habits of 
his fellow-countrymen, and considerably 
over-coloured the virtue of the barbarians. 
Of the substantial justice, however, of 
his picture we have much evidence. 
'Salvian, who, about three centuries later, 

I witnessed and described the manners of 
jthe barbarians who had triumphed over 
I the Empire, attested in the strongest 
I language the contrast which their chastity 
* presented to the vice of those whom they^ 
had subdued.® The Scandinavian mythoA 
logy abounds in legends exhibiting thel 
clear sentiment of the heathen tribes on! 
the subject of purity, and the awful! 
penalties threatened in the next world I 
against the seducers.® The barbarian] 
women were accustomed to practise I 
medicine and to interpret dreams, and? 
they also very frequently accompanied t 
their husbands to battle, rallied theirJ 
broken forces, and even themselves took 
part in the fight.-* ^Augustus had dis- 
co\ ered that it was useless to keep bar- 
barian chiefs as hostages, and that the 
one way of securing the fidelity of traitors 
was by taking their wives, for these, at 
least, were never sacrificed.^ Instances! 
of female heroism are said to have| 
occurred in the conquered nations, which 
might rival the most splendid in thel 
Roman annals. When Marius had van- 
quished an army of the Teutons their 

* Germania^ cap. ix. x\ «i,-xx. 

a I)e Gtibemattone Dei . , ' 

3 for these legends, Mallet’s Northern Antt* 

4 Tacitus, Germ. ^ ; Hist, iv. x8 ; Xiphilin. Ixxi. 3 ; 
Amm. Marcellmus, xv xa; Vopiscus, Aurehanus; 
Floras, iu. 3. 


wives besought the conqueror to permit 
|them to become the servants of the Vestal 
fVirgins, in order that their honour, at 
least, might be secure in slavery. Their 
request was refused, and that night they 
all perished by their own hands.* A« 
powerful noble once solicited the hand of 
a Galatian lady named Gamma, who, 
faithful to her husband, resisted all his 
entreaties. Resolved at any hazard to 
succeed, he caused her husband to be 
assassinated, and when she took refuge 
in the temple of Diana, and eni oiled her- 
self among the pi iestesses, he sent noble 
after noble to induce her to relent. After 
a time he ventured himself into her pre- 
sence. She feigned a willingness to yield, 
but told him it was first necessary to make 
a libation to the goddess. She appeared as 
a priestess before the altar, bearing in her 
hand a cup of wine, which she had 
poisoned. She drank half of it herself, 
handed the remainder to her guilty lover, 
and, when he had drained the cup to the ^ 
dregs, burst into a fierce thanksgiving 
that she had been permitted to avenge, 
and was soon to rejoin, her murdered 
husband.® Another and still more re- 
markable instance of conjugal fidelity 
was furnished by a Gaulish woman named 
Epponina. Her husband, Julius Sabinus, 
had rebelled against Vespasian ; he was 
conquered, and might easily have escaped 
to Germany, but could not bear to aban- 
don his young wife. He retired to a 
villa of his own, concealed himself in 
subterranean cellars that were below it, 
and instructed a freedman to spread the 
report that he had committed suicide, 
while, to account for the disappearance of 
his body, he set fire to the villa. Epponina, < 
hearing of the suicide, for three days lay 
prostrate on the ground without eating. 
At length the freedman came to her and 
told her that the suicide was feigned. 
She continued her lamentations by day, 
but visited her husband by ni^lit. She 
became with child, but owing, it is said, 
to an ointment, she succeeded in conceal- 
ing her state from her friends. When 
the hour of parturition was at hand she 
went alone into the cellar, and without 
any assistance or attendance was delivered 
of twins, whom she brought up under- 
ground. For nine years she fulfilled her 
task, when Sabinus was discovered, and, 
to the lasting disgrace of Vespasian, ^as 

» Valer. Max. vi % ; Hieroa. Ep. cxxxiL 

» Flutarda, De Multer. VirL 
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executed, in spite of the supplications of 
his wife, who made it her last request 
that she might be permitted to die with 
him.* 

r^The moral purity of the barbarians was 
of a kind altogether different from that 
fcwhich the ascetic movement inculcated. 
It was concentrated exclusively upon 
^marriage. It showed itself in a noble 
conjugal fidelity; but it was little fitted 
for a life of celibacy, and did not, as we 
have seen, prevent excessive disorders,, 
^mong the priesthood. The jpractice of, 
"polygamy among the barbarian kings 
was also for some centuries unchecked, ' 
or at least unsuppressed, by Christianity^^ 
The kings Caribert and Chilperic ha3 
both many wives at the same ^ time.® 
Clotaire married the sister of his first 
wife during the lifetime of the latter, who, 
on the intention of the king being an- 
nounced, is reported to have said, “ Let 
my lord do what seemeth good in his 
sight, only let thy servant live in thy 
favour.” 3 Theodebert, whose general 

goodness of character is warmly extolled 
by the episcopal historian, abandoned his 
first wife on account of an atrocious crime 
which she had committed ; took, during 
her lifetime, another, to whom he had pre- 
viously been betrothed ; and upon the 
death of this second wife, and 'while 
first was still living, took a third, whom, 
however, at a later period he murdered.^ 
Bt. Columbanus was expelled from Gaul 
chiefly on account of his denunciations of 
the polygamy of King Thierry.s Dago- 
bert had three wives, as well as a multi- 
tude of concubines.^ Charlemagne himself 
had at the same time two wives, and he 
indulged largely in concubines,^ After 
this period examples of this nature became 
rare. The popes and the bishops exer- 
cised a strict supervision over domestic 
morals, and strenuously, and in most 
cases^ successfully, opposed the attempts 
of kings and nobles to repudiate their 
wives. 

But, notwithstanding these startling 
facts, there^ can be no doubt that the 
general purity of the barbarians was from 

* Plutarch, Amatarius; Xiphilin. Ixvi, i6; Tacit 

iv. 67. The name of this heroic wife is given in 
three different forms. 

* On the polygamy of the first, see Greg. Tur. iv. 
a6 ; on the polygamy of Chilperic, Greg Tur. iv. sS ; 

V T4. 

3 Greg. Tur, iv. 3, 4 /hd, HL 35-^, 36. 

5 Fredegarius, xxwi. . 6 /&td lx. 

7 Eginhardus, Vti Car, Mag, xviiu Charlemagne 
had, according to Bginhard, four wives, but as far as 
I can understand, only two at the same time. 


"^the first superior to that of the later 
Romans, and it appears in many of their 
' laws. It has been very happily observed * 

- That the high value placed on this virtue 

- is well illustrated by the fact that in the 
Salic code, while a charge of cowardice 

, falsely brought against a man was only 
''punished by a fine of three sofidi, a charge 
of unchastity falsely brought against a 
.woman was punished by a fine of forty- 
ifive. The Teutonic sentiment was shown 
1^1 a very stern legislation against adultery 
r and rape,® and curiously minute precau- 
tions were sometimes taken to guard 
' sagainst them. A law of the Spanish 
Visigoths prohibited surgeons from' 
5 bleeding any free woman except in the 
ii presence of her husband, of her nearest 
i relative, or at least of some properly- 
i appointed witness ; and a Salic law 
1 imposed a fine of fifteen pieces of gold 
I upon anyone who improperly pressed her 
yiand.s 

jf'**“'*Under the influence of Christianity, 
^assisted by the barbarians, a vast change 
(passed gradually over the world. The 
I vice we are considering was probably 
■ more rare ; it certainly assumed less ex- 
!travagant forms, and it was screened 
worn observation with a new modesty. 
The theory of morals had become clearer, 
and the practice was somewhat improved. 
*The extreme grossness of literature had 
j disappeared, and the more glaring viola- 
etions of marriage were always censured 
|;and often repressed. The penitential 

! discipline and the exhortations of the 
pulpit diffused abroad an immeasurably 
higher sense of the importance of purity 
sthan pagan antiquity had known. St. 
Gregory the Great, following in the steps 
of some pagan philosophers, strenuously 
urged upon mothers the duty of them- 
selves suckling their children ;* and many 
minute and stringent precepts were made 
against extravagances of dress and man- 
ners. The religious institutions of Greece^ 
^and Asia Minor, which had almost con- 
secrated prostitution, were for ever 
abolished, and the courtesan sank into, 

I a lower stage of degradation. 

Besides these changes, the duty of reci- 
Iprocal fidelity in marriage was enfotced 


» Smith's Lectures on Modem voL i, 

pp SxSst 

® Hillman's Hist, of Latin Chri&itamty,v(A, 1. p ^3; 
Legrouvii, Htsi, Morale des Femmes^ p, 57 

3 See, on these laws, Lord Kames, On JFomen; 
Legrouvi, p 57, 

4 Favonaus bad strongly urged It. (Aul, Gell. I/oet, 
xiL I.) 
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wit4i a new earnestness. The contrast 
between the levity with which the frailty 
of men has in most ages been regarded, 
and the extreme severity with which 
women who have been guilty of the same 
offence have generally been treated, forms 
one of the^ most singular anomalies in 
moral history, and appears the more 
remarkable when we remember that the 
temptation usually springs from the sex 
which is so readily pardoned ; that the 
sex which i5 visited with such crushing 
penalties is proverbially the weaker , 
and that in the case of women, but not in 
the case of men, the vice is very com- 
monly the result of the most abject misery 
and po\eity. For this disparity of cen- 
sure several reasons have been assigned. 
The offence can be more surely and easily 
detected, and therefore more certainly 
punished, in the case of women than of 
men ; and, as the duly of providing for 
his children falls upon the father, the in- 
troduction into the family of children who 
\ are not his own is a special injury to him, 
while illegitimate children who do not 
spring from adultery will probably, on 
account of their father having entered 
into no compact to support them, ulti- 
mately become criminals or paupers, 
and, therefore, a burden to society.* It 
may be added, I think, that several 
causes render the observance of this virtue 
miore difficult for one sex than for the 
other; thatitsviolation, when every allow- i 
ance has been made for the moral 
degradation which is a result of the 
existing condition of public opinion, is 
naturally more profoundly prejudicial to 
the character of women than of men ; 
and also that much of our feelingon these 
$ubjects is due to laws and moral systems 
\vhich were formed by men, and were in 
the first instance intended for their own 
protection. 

I The passages in the Fathers asserting 
the equality of the obligation imposed 
upon both sexes are exceedingly^ unequi- 
vocal and, although the doctrine itself 

* These are the reasons griven by Malthus, Oft Po/>u- 
laitont book in. ch «. 

* St Augustine {De Canj, Adtdt^ ii. 19) maintains 
that adultery is even more criminal in the man than in 
the woman. St Jerome has an impressive passage on 
the subject : “ Alias sunt leges Cassarum, alias Christi ; 
aliud Papianus. aliud Paulus nostri praecepit. Apud 
illos viris impudicitias frsena laxantur et solo stupro 
atque adulterio condemnato passim per lupanaria et 
anallulas libido permittitur, qua&i culpam dignitas 
faciat non voluntas. Apud nos quod non hcct feminis 
acqua non licet viris 5 at eadem servitus pari conditione 
censetur."' {Bp* Ixjcvii.) St, Chryso!»toin. writes in a 
similar strain. 


had been anticipated by Seneca and 
Plutarch, it had probably ne\er before, 
and it has never since, been so fully real- 
ised as in the early Church. It cannot, 
however, be said that the conquest has 
been retained. At the present day, al- 
though the standard of morals is far 
higher than in pagan Rome, it may be 
questioned whether the inequality of the 
censure which is bestowed upon the two 
sexes is not as great as in tlie days of 
paganism, and that inequality is continu- 
ally the cause of the most shameful and 
the most pitiable injustice. In one 
respect, indeed, a great retrogression 
resulted from chivalry, and long survived 
its decay The character of the seducer, 
and especially of the passionless seducer 
who pursues his career simply as a kind 
of spoit, and under the influence of no 
stronger motive than vanity or a spirit of 
adventure, has been glorified and idealised 
in the popular literature of Christendom 
in a manner to wdiich we can find no 
parallel in antiquity. When we reflect 
that the object of such a man is by the 
coldest and most deliberate treacheiy to 
blast the lives of innocent women ; when 
we compare the levity of his motive with 
the irreparable injury he inflicts; and 
when we remember that he can only 
deceive his victim by persuading her to 
love him, and can onl) ruin her by per- 
suading her to trust him, it must be 
owned that it would be difficult to con- 
ceive a cruelty more wanton and more 
heartless, or a character combining more 
numerous elements of infamy and of dis- 
honour. That such a character should 
for many centuries have been the populai 
ideal of a considerable section of litera- 
ture, and the boast of numbers who most 
plumed themselves upon their honour, is 
assuredly one of the most mournful facts 
in history, and it represents a moral 
I deflection certainly not less than was 
revealed in ancient Greece by the position 
that was assigned to the courtesan. 

The fundamental truth that the same 
act can never be at once venial for a man 
to demand, and infamous for a woman to 
accord, though nobly, enforced by, the 
early Christians, has nor passed into the 
popular sentiment of Christendom. The 
"pystical character, however, which the 
Church imparted to marriage has been 
^xtremely influential. Partly by raising 
Jit into a sacrament, and partly by repre- 
; seating it as, in some mysterious and not 
/very definable sense, an image of the 
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union of Christ with his Church, a 
feeling was fostered that a lifelong union 
of one man and one woman is, under | 
all circumstances, the single form of 
intercourse between the sexes which is 
not illegitimate ; and this conviction has 
acquired the force of a primal moral in- 
tuition. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that, 
in the stringency with which it is usually 
laid down, it rests not upon the law of 
nature, but upon positive law, although 
unassisted nature is sufficient to lead 
men many steps in this direction.^ Con- 
sidering the subject simply in the light of 
unaided reason, two rules comprise the 
whole duty of man. He must abstain 
from whatever injures happiness or 
degrades character. Under the first 
head he must include the more remote 
as well as the immediate consequences of 
his act. He must consider how his part- 
ner will be affected by the union, the 
light in which society will view the con- 
nection, the probable position of the 
children to be born, the effect of these 
births, and also the effect of his example 
upon the well-being of society at large. 
Some of the elements of this calculation 
vary in different stages of society. Thus 
public opinion in one age will reprobate, 
and therefore punish, connections which 
in another age are fully sanctioned ; and 
the probable position of the children, as 
well as the effect of the births upon 
society, will depend greatly upon parti- 
cular and national circumstances. 

Under the second head is comprised 
the influence of this intercourse in cloud- 
ing or developing the moral feelings, 
lowering or elevating the tone of character, 
exciting or allaying the aberrations of the 
imagination, incapacitating men for pure 
affections or extending their range, 
making the animal part of our nature 
more or less predominant. We know, 
by^ the intuition of our moral nature, that 
this predominance is always a degraded, 
though it is not always an unhappy, 
condition,|/We also know that it is a law 
of our being that powerful and beautiful 
affections, which had before beenjatent, 
are evoked in some particular forms of 
union, while other forms of union are 
peculiarly fitted to deaden the affections 
and to pervert the character, y 

In these considerations we have ample 
grounds for maintaining that the lifelong 
union of one man and of one woman 
should be the normal or dominant type of 


intercourse between the sexes. We tan 
prove that it is on the wholemost conducive 
to the happiness, and also to the moral 
elevation, of all parties. But beyond this 
point it would, I conceive, be impossible 
to advance except by the assistance of 
a special revelation. It by. no means 
follows that, because this should be the 
dominant type, it should be the only one, 
or that the interests of society demand 
that all connections should be forced ijito 
the same die. Connections'* which were 
confessedly only for a few years have 
always subsisted side by side with per- 
manent marriages ; and in periods when 
public opinion, acquiescing in their pro- 
priety, inflicts no excommunication on 
one or both of the partners ; when these 
partners are not living the demoralising 
and degrading life which accompanies 
the consciousness of guilt; and when 
proper provision is made for the children 
who are born, it would be, I believe, im- 
possible to prove, by the light of simple 
and unassisted reason, that such connec- 
tions should be invariably condemned. 
It is extremely important, both for the 
happiness and for the moral well-being of 
men, that lifelong unions should, not be 
effected^ simply under the imperious 
prompting of a blind appetite. There 
are always multitudes who, in the period 
of their lives when their passions are 
most strong, are incapable of supporting 
children in their own social rank, and 
who would therefore injure society by 
marrying in it, but are nevertheless per- 
fectly capable of securing an honourable 
career for their illegitimate children in 
the lower social sphere to which these 
would naturally belong. Under the con- 
ditions I have mentioned these connec- 
tions are not injurious, but beneficial, to 
the weaker partner ; they soften the dif- 
ferences of rank; they stimulate social 
habits, and they do not produce upon 
character the degrading effect of promis- 
cuous intercourse, or upon society the 
injurious effects of imprudent marriages, 
one or other of which will multiply in 
their absence. In the immense variety of 
circumstances and characters, cases will 
; always appear in which, on utilitarian 
grounds, they might seem advisable. 

It is necessary to dwell upon such con- 
siderations as these, if we would under- 
stand the legislation of the pagan Empire 
or the changes that were effected by Chris- 
tianity. wfThe legislators of the Empixte 
idistinctly recognised these connections, 
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and made it a main object to authorise, 
dignify, and regulate them. The un- 
limited licence of divorce practically 
included them under the name of mar- 
riage, while that name sheltered them 
from stigma, and prevented many of the 
gravest evils of unauthorised unions, ^he 
flword concubine also, which in the Republic 
had the same signification as among our- 
selves, represented in the Empire a strictly 
legal union — an innovation which was 
chiefly due to Augustus, and was doubt- 
less intended as part of the legislation 
against celibacy, and also, it may be, as 
a corrective of the licentious habits that 
;were general. This union was in essen^ 
»^tials merely a form of marriage, for he| 
whp, having a concubine, took to himself! 
neither a wife or another concubine wasi 
jlegally guilty of adultery. Like the 
icommonest form of marriage, it was 
|consummated without any ceremony, and 
Was dissoluble at will.i Its peculiarities 
' were that it was contracted between men 
of patrician rank and freedwomen, who 
were forbidden by law to intermarry; that 
the concubine, though her position was 
I j>erfectly recognised and honourable, did 
not share the rank of her partner; that 
Ishe brought no dowry, and tliat her 
S children followed her rank, and were 
I excluded from the rank and the inheri- 
\|:ance of their father.* 

^Against these notions Christianity de- 
clared a direct and implacable warfare, 
which was imperfectly reflected in the 
civil legislation, but ajppeared unequivo- 
cally in the writings of the Fathers, and 
in most of the decrees of the Councils.® 
lit taught, as a religious dogma, invari- 
able, inflexible, and independent of all 

* See Troplong, Injlumce du Chrtshantsme sur le 
Dyoif^ pp 239-251. 

* We find, however, traces of toleration of the 
Roman type of concubine m Christianity for some 
time. Thus, a Council oi Toledo decreed: **Si qms 
habens uxorem fidelis concubinam habeat, non com- 
muiiicet. Cseterum is qui non habet uxorem et pro 
uxore concubinam habet, a comraunione non repellatur, 
tantum ut unius muliens, aut uxons aut concubmas ut 
ei placuerit, sit conjunctione contentus.” (1: Can 17 ) 
St. Isidore said ; ** Christiano non dicam plunmas sea 
nee duas simul habere Hcituin est, nisi unam tantum 
aut uxorem, aut certo loco uxons, si con^ux deest, 
concubinam.'’ {Apud Grattanum^ diss, 4. ^ Quoted by 
Natalis Alexander, HtsU Eceles siec. i. diss. 29.) 
Mr. Lea (if&A of Sacerdotal Celibacy „ pp 203-205) has 
devo'ted an extremely interestinar note to tracing the 
history of the word concubine tnrough the Middle 
Ages. He shows that even u^ to the thirteenth century 
a concubine was not necessarily an abandoned woman. 
The term was applied to marria|res that were real, but 
not offiaally recognised. Coleridge notices a remark- 
able instance of the revival of this custom m German 
history, {Notoc cn English Divinest ed. 1853, vol. i. 

P« 22X.) 


Utilitarian calculations, that all forms of 
intercourse of the sexes, other than life- 
long unions, were criminal.'^ By teaching 
men to regard this doctrine as axiomatic, 
and therefore inflicting severe social penal- 
ties and deep degiadation on transient 
connections, it has profoundly modified 
even their utilitarian aspect, and has 
rendered them in most countries furtive 
and disguised. TJiere is probably no^, 

^ other branch of ethics which has been ^ 

largely determined by special dogmatic ) 
Itheology, and there is none which would ? 
Ibe so deeply affected by its decay, 

>-*^As a part of the same movement, the^s 
fpurely civil marriage of the later pagan ^ 
jEmpire was gradually replaced by reli- j 
Igious marriages. J There is^ a manifest 
propriety in invoking a divine benedic* 
tion upon an act which forms so impor- 
tant an epoch in life, and the mingling of 
a religious ceremony impresses a deeper 
sense of the solemnity of the contract. 
fThe essentially religious and even mys- 
jtica! character imparted by Christianity 
I to marriage rendered the consecration 
i peculiarly natural, but it was only very 
gradually that it came to be looked upon 
as absolutely necessary. As I have 
^already noticed, it was long dispensed 
with in the marriage of slaves ; and even 
in the case of freemen, though generally 
performed, it was not made conipulsory 
. till the tenth century.* In addition to its! 
i primary object of sanctifying marriage, it| 
j became in time a powerful instrument in| 

1 securing the authority of the priesthood, \ 
i who were able to compel men to submit 
ko the conditions they imposed in the| 
Iformation of the most important contract^ 
“of life ; and the modern authorisation of 
|civil marriages, by diminishing greatly 
!the power of the Catholic priesthood over 
Idomestic life, has been one of the most 
Isevere blows ecclesiastical influence has* 
kindergone. 

The absolute sinfulness of divorce was' 
at the same time strenuously maintained 
by the Councils, which in this, as in many 
other points, differed widely from the civil 
law. Constantine restricted it to three 
cases of crime on the part of the husband 
and three on the part of the wife ; but the 
habits of the people were too strong for 
his enactments, and, after one or two 
changes in the law, the full latitude of 
divorce reappeared in the Justinian Code. 
The Fathers, on the other hand, though 
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jthey hesitated a little about the case of a 
idivorce which followed an act of adultery 
Son the part of the wife,' had no hesitation 
I whatever in pronouncing all other divorces 
jto be criminal, and periods of penitential 
[discipline were imposed upon Christians 
iwho availed themselves of the privileges 
iof the civil law.* For many centuries this 
^duality of legislation continued. The bar-, 
'b&rian laws restricted divorce by imposing j 
Severe fines on those who repudiated their f 
wives. Charlemagne pronounced divorc^^ 
to be criminal, but did not venture to make 
it pen^l, and he practised it himself. On 
the other hand, the Church threatened 
with excommunication, and in some cases 
actually launched its thunders against, 
those who were guilty of it. It was only'^ 
rin the twelfth century that the victory was ? 
j definitely achieved, and the civil Iaw,f 
Jadopting the principle of the canon law,| 
Iprohibited all divorce 3 
5 I do not propose in the present work to 
lexamine how far this total prohibition has 
been for the happiness or the moral well- 
being of men. I will simply observe that, 
though it is now often defended, it was not 
originally imposed in Christian nations, 
upon utilitarian grounds, but was based 
upon the sacramental character of ma r- 
riage. upoirt iieSgdljdt the 

special symbol of the perpetual unionu^f 
CTnst^wTO^isjCK^^^'anH^pon a well« « 
i STown p assa^m tTig^ "Thestrm- 

ggncj of the^at hoiic doctrinej^wjiichjbr- 
byE jEiL4i§splut!o^j0f evpij _ in 
the cas e of a3^f^7T^as been consider- 
abiyu:Eraxed ”6y modern legislation ; and 
there.- can, I think, be little doubt that 
further steps will yet be taken in the 
same direction ; but the vast change that\ 
was effected in both practice and theory 
since the unlimited licence of the pagan 
Empire must be manifest to all. 

It was essential, or at least very im- 
portant, that a union which was so solemn 
and so irrevocable should be freely con- 
tracted. (The sentiment of the Roman 
patriots towards the close of the Republic 
was that marriage should be regarded as 
a means of providing children for the 

* See some curious passages in Troplong, pp aaa- 
823 ,The Fathers seem to have thought dissolution of 
marriage was not lawful on account of the adultery of 
the husband, but that it was not absolutely unlawful, 
though not commendable, for a husband whose wife 
had committed adultery to re-marry 

a Some of the great chanttes of Fabiola were per- 
formed as ^nances, on account of her crime in availing 
herself of the legislative permission ot divorce, 

3 Labouiaye, Rechervhes sur la Condttton ctvtU ti 
^htique dcs Femmes, pp 152-158. 


I'State, and should be entered into a§ a 
smatter' of duty with that view ; and the 
llaws of Augustus had imposed many dis- 
Iqualifications on those who abstained 
m-om it. Both of these inducements tdl 
f%iarriage passed away under the influ- 1 
\ence of Christianity. The popular sen ti- 
Ihient disappeared with the decline of civic 
virtues. The laws were rescinded undef% 
the influence of the ascetic enthusiasm, ^ 
which made men regard the state of cell- f 
bacy as pre-eminently holy. • • 

There was still one other important 
condition to be attained by theologians in 
Older to realise their ideal type of mar- 
riage. It was to prevent the members of 
(the Churejt from intermarrying with those 
I whose religious opinions differed from 
|their owm. Mixed marriages, it has been 
truly said, may do more than almost any 
other influence to assuage the rancour 
and the asperity of sects, but it must be 
added that a considerable measure of 
tolerance must have been already attained 
before they become possible. In a union 
{ in which e&h partner believes and realises 
I that the other is doomed to an eternity of 
misery there can be no real happiness, 
no sympathy, no trust; and a domestic 
agreement that some of the children 
should be educated in one religion and 
some in the other would be impossible 
when each parent believed it to be an 
agreement that some children should be 
doomed to hell. 

^ The domestic unhappiness arising from 
f differences of belief was probably almost 
or altogether unknown in the world 
before the introduction of Christianity; 
ifor, although differences of opinion may 
pave before existed, the same momentous 
(consequences were not attached to them. 

It has been the especial bane of periods 
of great religious change, such as the 
conversion of the Roman Empire, or the 
Reformation, or our own day — when far 
more serious questions than those which 
agitated the sixteenth century are occupy- 
ing the attention of a large proportion of 
thinkers and scholars, and when the deep 
and widening chasm between the reli- 
gious opinions of most highly educated 
men, and of the immense majority of 
women, is painfully apparent. While a 
multitude of scientifle discoveries, critical 
and historical researches, and educa- 
tional reforms have brought thinking 
men face to face with religious problems 
of extreme importance, women have been 
almost absolutely excluded from tiieir 
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influence. Their minds are usually by 
nature less capable than those of men 
of impartiality and suspense; and the 
almost complete omission from jfemale 
education of those studies which most 
discipline and strengthen the intellect 
increases the difference; while at the 
same time it has been usually made a 
main object^ to^ imbue them with a 
passionate faith in traditional opinions, 
and to preserve them from all contact 
with opposing views. But contracted 
knowledge and imperfect sympathy are 
not the sole fruits of this education. It 
has always been the peculiarity of a cer- 
tain kind of theological teaching that it 
inverts all the normal principles of judg- 
rnent, and absolutely destroys intellectual 
diffidence. On other subjects we find, if 
not a respect for honest conviction, at 
least some sense of the amount of know- 
ledge that is requisite to entitle men to 
express an opinion on grave controver- 
sies. A complete ignorance of the sub- 
ject-matter of a dispute restrains the 
confidence of dogmatism ; and an igno- 
rant person, who is aware that, by much 
reading and thinking in spheres of which 
he ha,s himself no knowledge, his edu- 
cated neighbour has modified or rejected 
opinions which that ignorant person had 
been taught, will, at least if he is a man 
of sense or modesty, abstain from com- 
passionating the benighted condition of 
his more instructed friend. But on theo- 
logical questions this has never been so. 
Unfaltering belief being taught as the 
first of duties, and all doubt being usually 
stigmatised as criminal or damnable, a 
state of mind is formed to which we find 
no parallel in other fields. Many men, 
and most women— though completely 
ignorant of the very rudiments of Biblical 
criticism, historical research, or scientific 
discoveries, though they have never read 
a single page, or understood a single 
proposition, of the writings of those whom 
they condemn, and have absolutely no 
rational knowledge either of the argu- 
ments by which their faith is defended or 
of those by which it has been impugned 
— will nevertheless adjudicate with the 
utmost confidence upon eveiy polemical 
question ; denounce, hate, pity, or pray 
for the conversion of all who dissent from 
what they have been taught ; assume, as 
a matter beyond the faintest possibility of 
doubt, that the opinions they have received 
without enquiry must be true, and that 
the opinions which others have arrived at 


by enquiry must be false ; and make it a 
main object of their lives to assail what 
they call heresy in every way in their 
power, except by examining the grounds 
on which it rests. It is probable that the 
great majority of voices that swell the 
clamour against every book which is 
regarded as heretical are the voices of 
those who would deem it criminal even 
to open that book, or to enter into any 
real, searching, and impartial investiga- 
tion of the subject to which it relates. 
Innumerable pulpits support this tone of 
thought, and represent, with a fervid 
rhetoric well fitted to excite the nerves 
and imaginations of women, the deplor- 
able condition of all who deviate from a 
certain type of opinions or of emotions. A 
blind propagandism or a secret wretched- 
ness penetrates into countless households, 
poisoning the peace of families, chilling 
the mutual confidence of husband and 
wife, adding immeasurably m the diffi- 
culties which every searcher into truth 
has to encounter, and diffusing far and 
wide intellectual timidity, disingenuous- 
ness, and hypocrisy. 

r These domestic divisions became very 
apparent in the period of the conversion 
of the Roman Empire ; and a natural 
desire to guard intact the orthodoxy and 
zeal of the converts, and to prevent a 
continual discordance, stimulated the 
Fathers in their very vehement denuns 
ciations of all mixed marriages. We 
Snay also trace in these denunciations 
the outline of a very singular doctrine, 
which was afterwards suffered to fall into 
obscurity, but was revived in the eigh- 
teenth century in England in a curious and 
learned work of the Nonjuror Dodwell.* 
The union of Christ and his Church had 
been represented ks a marriage ; and this 
image was not regarded as a mere meta- 
phor or comparison, but as intimating a 
mysterious unity, which, though not sus- 
ceptible of any very clear definition, was 
not on that account the less real. Chris- 
tians were the ‘‘limbs of Christ,” and for 
Uhem to join themselves in marriage with 

* “A discourse concermne the obligation to marry 
within the true communion, following from their style 
(sic) of being called a holy seed." This rare discourse 
IS appended to a sermon against mixed marriages by 
Leslie. (London, 170a.) The reader may find some- 
thing about Dodwell in Macaula>’s Hzsi^ of England t 
cfa, XIV ; but Macaulay, who does not appear to have 
known Dodwell’s masterpiece—his dissertation ZV 
Faucitate MaHyrum^ which is one of the finest 
specimens of criticism of his time— and who only knew 
the discourse on marriages^ by extracts, has, 1 thkk:, 
done him considerable injustice. 
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those who were not of the Christian fold 
was literally, it was said, a species of 
adulter}? or fornication. The intermar^ 
riage of the Israelites, the chosen seed * 
of the ancient world, with the Gentiles, 
had been described in the Old Testament 
as an act of impurity ; * and in the opinion 
-of some, at least, of the Fathers, the Chris- 
tian community occupied towards the un- 
believers a position analogous to that 
which the Jews had occupied towards 
the Gentiles. St. Cyprian denounced the 
^crime of those ** who prostitute the limbs 
of Christ in marriage with the Gentiles.”® 
Tertullian described the intermarriage as 
fornication ;3 and after the triumph of the 
[Church, the intermarriage of Jews and 
: Christians was made a capital offence, 
and was stigmatised by the law as adul- 
Ttie civil law did not prohibit the 
ortliodox from intermariying with here- 
tics, but many councils in strong terms 
^nounced such marriages as criminal. 
^““The extreme sanctity attributed to vir- 
ginity, the absolute condemnation of all 
lorms of sexual connection other than 
marriage, and the formation and gradual 
realisation of the Christian conception of 
marriage as a permanent union of a man 
and woman of the same religious opinions, 
consecrated by solemn religious services, 
carrying with it a deep religious signifi- 
cation, and dissoluble only by death, were 
the most obvious signs of Christian in- 
fluence in the sphere of ethics we are 
examining. Another very important re- 
sult of the new religion was to raise to a 
far greater honour than they had pre- 
viously possessed, the qualities in which 
women peculiarly excel. 

There are few more curious subjects of 
enquiry than the distinctive differences 
between the sexes, and the manner in 
which those differences have affected the 
ideal types of different ages, nations, 
philosophies, and religions. Physically, 
men have the indisputable superiority in 
strength, and women in beauty. Intel- 
lectually, a certain inferiority of the 
female sex can hardly be denied, when we 


remember how almost exclusively the 
foremost places - in every department of 
science, literature, and art have been 
occupied by men, how infinitesimally 
small is the number of women who have 
shown in any form the very highest order 
of genius, how many of the greatest men 
have achieved their greatness in defiance 
of the most adverse circumstances, and 
how^ completely women have failed in 
obtaining the first position, even in music 
or painting, for the cultivation of which 
their circumstances would appear most 
propitious. It is as impossible to find a 
female Raphael, or a female Handel, as 
a female Shakespeare or Newton. Women 
are intellectually more desultory and 
volatile than men ; they are more occu- 
pied with particular instances than with 
general principles ; they judge rather by 
intuitive perceptions than by deliberate 
reasoning or past experience. They are, 
however, usually superior to men in 
nimbleness and rapidity of thoughtj and 
in the gift of tact or'the power of seizing 
speedily and faithfully the finer inflections 
of feeling, and they have therefore often 
attained very great eminence in conversa- 
tion, as letter-writers, as actresses, and 
as novelists. 

Morally, the general^ superiority of 
women over men is, I think, unquestion- 
able.^ If we take the somewhat coarse 
and inadequate criterion of police statis- 
tics, we find that, while the male and 
female populations are nearly the same in 
number, the crimes committed by men 
are usually rather more than five times 
as numerous as those committed by 
women;* and although it maybe justly 
observed that men, as the stronger sex, 
and the^ sese upon whom the burden of 
supporting the family is thrown, have 
more temptations than women, it must 
be remembered, on the other hand, that 
extreme poverty which verges upon starva- 
tion is most common among women, 
whose means of livelihood are most re- 
stricted, and whose earnings are smallest 
and most precarious. Seff-sacrifice is the 


* Dodwell rekes mainly upon this fact, and especially 
upon Ezra’s having: treated these marriages as essen- 
tiall'*' null. 

“?ungere cum infidelibus vinculum matrimonii, 
prostituere gentihbus membra Chnsti." (Cyprian, De 
Lopszs ) 

3 “Hsbc cum ita suit, fideles Gentihum matrimonia 
subeuntes stupri reos esse constat, et arcendos ab omm 
communicatione fratermcatis *' (TerL Ux&r^ ii 3 .) 

4 See on this law, and on the many councils which 
cordemned the mamage of ortliodox with heretics, 
Bingham, Anttq^ xi.iu a, |§ i-a. 


I Many curious statistics illustrating this fact are 
given by M. Bonneville de Marsangy— a Portuguese 
wnter who was counsellor of the Imperial Court at 
Pans — in his Miude sur la Morahii eom^rie de la 
Femme et de V Homme, (Paris, i 86 a) The writer 
would have done better £f he had not maintained, m 
lawyer fashion, that the statistics of crime are abso* 
lutely decisive on the i^uestion of the cotaparative 
niorality of the sexes, and also if he had not thought* 
it due to hts ofHdal position to talh in a rather grotesque 
strain about the regeneration and glorijScation of the 
sex m the person of the Empress Eugdnie, 
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'mast conspicuous element of a virtuous 
and religious character, and it is certainly 
far less common among men than among 
women, whose whole lives are usually 
spent in yielding to the will and consult- 
ing the pleasures of another. There are 
two great departments of virtue : the 
impulsive, or that which springs spon- 
taneously from the emotions; and the 
deliberative, or that which is performed 
in obedience to the sense of duty ; and in 
both of these I imagine women are 
superior to men. Their sensibility is 
greater, they are more chaste both in 
thought and act, more tender to the 
erring, more compassionate to the suffer- 
ing, more affectionate to all about them. 
On the other hand, those who have traced 
the course of the wives of the poor, and 
of many who, though in narrow circum- 
stances, can hardly be called poor, will 
probably admit that in no other class do 
we so often find entire lives spent in daily 
persistent self-denial, in the patient en- 
durance of countless trials, in the cease- 
less and deliberate sacrifice of their own 
enjoyments to the well-being or the 
prospects of others. Women, however, 
though less prone than men to intem- 
perance and brutality, are in general 
more addicted to the petty forms of vanity, 
jealousy, spitefulness, and ambition, and 
they are also inferior to men in active 
courage. In the courage of endurance 
they are commonly superior ; but their 
passive courage is not so much fortitude 
which bears and defies, as resignation 
which bears and bends. In the ethics of 
intellect they are decidedly inferior. To 
repeat an expression I have already em- 
ployed, women very rarely love truth, 
though they love passionately what they 
call ** the truth,” or opinions they have 
received from others, and hate vehemently 
those who differ from them. They are 
little capable of impartiality or of doubt ; 
their thinking is chiefly a mode of feel- 
ing ; though very generous in their acts, 
they are rarely generous in their opinions 
or in their judgments. They persuade 
rather than convince, and value belief 
rather as a source of consolation than as 
a faithful expression of the reality of 
things. They are less capable than men 
of perceiving qualifying circumstances, of 
admitting the existence of elements of 
good in systems to which they are opposed, 
of distinguishing the personal character 
of an opponent from the opinions he main- 
tains. Men lean most to justice and 


women to mercy. Men excel in energjj, 
self-reliance, perseverance, and magnani- 
mity; women in humility, gentleness, 
modesty, and endurance. The realising 
imagination which causes us to pity and 
to love is more sensitive in women than 
in men, and it is especially more capable 
of dwelling on the unseen. Their reli- 
gious or devotional realisations are incon- 
testably more vivid ; and it is probable 
that, while a father is most moved by the 
death of a child in his presence, a mother 
p’enerally feels most the death of a child 
in some distant land. But, though more 
intense, the sympathies of women are 
commonly less wide than those of men. 
Their imaginations individualise more ; 
their affections are, in consequence, con- 
centrated rather on leaders than on causes ; 
and if they care for a great cause, it is 
generally because it is represented by a 
great man, or connected with someone 
whom they love. In politics, their en- 
thusiasm is more naturally loyalty than 
patriotism. In history, they are even 
more inclined than men to dwell exclu- 
sively upon biographical incidents or 
characteristics as distinguished from the 
march of general causes. In bene\ olence, 
they excel in charity, which alleviates 
individual suffering, rather than in phil- 
anthropy, which deals with large masses 
and is more frequently employed in pre- 
venting than in allaying calamity, 
yOit was a remark of Winckelmann that 
r*the supreme beauty of Greek art is 
(rather male than female” ; and the justice 
fef this remark has been amply corro- 
borated by the greater knowledge we 
have of late years attained of the works 
of the Phidian period, in^ which art 
achieved its highest perfection, and in 
which, at the same time, force and free- 
dom, and masculine grandeur, were its 
pre-eminent characteristics. A similar 
-obseiwation may be made of the moral 
ideal of which ancient art was simply the 
expression. In antiquity the virtues that 
were most admired were almost exclu- 
sively those which are distinctively mascu- 
line. Courage, self-assertion, magnanii^^ 
mity, and, above all, patriotism, were the 
leading features of the ideal type; and 
chastity, modesty, and charity, the 
gentler and the domestic virtues, which 
are especially feminine, ^ were greatly 
ijunder-valued. With the single exception 
of conjugal fidelity, none of the virtues that 
W'ere very highly prized were virtues dis- 
tinctively or pre-eminently feminine. With 
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this exception, nearly all the most illus- 
trious women of antiquity were illustrious 
chiefly because they overcame the natural 
conditions of their sex. It is a charac- 
teristic fact that the favourite female ideal 
of the artists appears to have been the 
Amazon.® We may admire the Spartan 
mother, and the mother of the Gracchi, 
repressing every sign of grief when their 
children were sacrificed upon the altar of 
their country ; we may wonder at the 
majestic courage of a Porcia and an 
Arria ; but we extol them chiefly because, 
being women, they emancipated them- 
selves from the frailty of their sex, and 
displayed an heroic fortitude worthy of 
the strongest and the bravest of men. 
We may bestow an equal admiration 
upon the noble devotion and charity of a 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, or of a Mrs. 
Fry, but we do not admire them because 
they displayed these virtues, although 
they were women, for we feel that their 
virtues were of the kind which the female 
nature is most fitted to produce. The" 
fchange from the heroic to the saintly 
'ideal, from the ideal of paganism to the 
ideal of Christianity, was a change from 
a type which was essentially male to one 
[which was essentially feminine. Of all 
the great schools of philosophy, no other 
reflected so faithfully the Roman concep- 
tion of moral excellence as Stoicism, and 
the greatest Roman exponent of Stoicism 
summed up its character in a single sen- 
tence when he pronounced it to be beyond 
all other sects the most emphatically 
^asculine.® On the other hand, an ideal 
type in which meekness, gentleness, 
patience, humility, faith, and love are the 
most prominent features, is not naturally 
male, but female. ^A reason probably\ 
Ideeper than the historical ones which are 
commonly alleged why sculpture has 
always been peculiarly pagan and paint- 
ing peculiarly Christian may be found in 
the fact that sculpture is especially suited 
to represent male beauty, or the beauty 
of strength, and painting female beauty, 
or the beauty of softness ; and that pagan 
sentiment was chiefly a glorification of 
the masculine qualities of strength, and 
courage, and conscious virtue, while 
Christian sentiment is chiefly a glorifica- 
tion of the feminine qualities of gentleness, 


* See Phn>, .His#. NetU xxxiv. 19. 

a ‘*TaiJtum inter Stoicos, Serene, et ceteros sapien- 
tiam profestsos interesse, quantum inter fceminas et 
mares non tmmerito dixeriin;** (/>«- Cm&U SaptenitSf 
cap. L> 


JiiumillLv..^ and love.^ The painters whoni' 
the religious feeling of Christendom has! 
recognised as the most faithful exponents! 
of Christian sentiment have alw'’ays beenj 
those \vho infused a large measure of 
feminine beauty even into their malef 
characters ; and we never, or scarcely ' 
ever, find that the same artist has been^' 
conspicuously successful in delineating; 
both Christian and pagan types. Michael 
Angelo, whose genius loved to expatiajte 
on the sublimit}^ of strength and defiance, 
failed signally in his representations of 
the Christian ideal ; and Perugino was 
equally unsuccessful when he sought to 
portray the features of the heroes of 
antiquity.* The position that was gradu- 
ally assigned to the Virgin as the female 
ideal in the belief and the devotion of 
Christendom was a consecration or an 
expression of the new value that was 
attached to the feminine virtues. J 

r The general superiority of women to 
/men in the strength of their religious 
emotions, and their natural attraction to 
Ja religion which made personal attach- 
) ment to its Founder its central duty, and 
' which imparted an unprecedented dignity 
' and afforded an unprecedented scope to 
1 their characteristic virtues, account for the 
/very conspicuous position that femalej 
influence assumed in the great work' 

5 of the conversion of the Roman Em-** 
ipire. In no other important movement 
“of thought was it so powerful or so 
acknowledged. In the ages of persecu-^ 
tion female figures occupy many of the 
foremost places in the ranks of martyr- 
dom, and pagan and Christian writers 
alike attest the alacrity with which women 
flocked to the Church, and the influence 
they exercised in its favour over the male 
members of their families. The mothers 
of St Augustine, St. Chrysostom, St. 
Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and Theo- 
doret, had all a leading part in the 
conversion of their sons, St. Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, Flacilla, the 
wife of Theodosius the Great, St. Pul- 
cheria, the sister of Theodosius the 
Younger, and Placidia, the mother of 
Valentinian III., were among the most 

* This is well illustrated, on the one side, by the 
most repulsive representations of Christ, by Michael 
Axig^elo, in the great fresco m the Sistine Chapel (so 
inferior to the Christ of Orgag-na, at Pisa, from which 
it was partly imitated), and in marble in the Minerva 
Church at Rome ; and, on the other side, ^ by the 
frescoes of Perugmo, at Perugia, representing the 
great sages of paganism. The figure of Cato, in the 
latter, almost approaches, as well as I remember, the 
type of St, John. 
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conspicuous defenders of the faith. In 
the heretical sects the same ,zeal was 
manifested, and Arius, Priscillian, and 
Montanus were all supported by troops of 
zealous female devotees. In the career", 
of asceticism women took a part little, » 
if at all, inferior tO'^men, while in the| 


the sum of human wretchedness than in 
promoting the moral dignity of those by 
whom it was conducted. 

1 / Among the Collyridian heretics women 
were admitted to the priesthood. Among 
the orthodox, although this honour was 
not bestowed upon them, they received a 


organisation of the great work of charity | religious consecration, and discharged 


they were pre-eminent. For no other 
field of active labour are women so ad- 
mirably suited as for this ; and although 
we may trabe from the earliest period, xn 
many creeds and ages, individual in- 
stances of their influence in allaying the 

4.1 X, A T 


^fferir^gs of the distressed,* it may beU attendants at the baptism of women, in 
truly said that their instinct and genius | visiting the sick, ministering to martyrs 


some minor ecclesiastical functions under 
l\^the name of deaconesses.* This order 
may be traced to the Apostolic period.® 
It consisted of elderly virgins, who were‘ 
set apart by a formal ordination, and were 
employed in assisting as catechists and 


iof charity had never before the dawn of si 
IChristianity obtained full scope for action. f| 
(Fabiola, Paula, Melania, and a host of 
other noble ladies devoted their time and 
fortunes mainly to founding and extend- 
ing vast institutions of charity, some of 
them of a kind before unknown in the 
world. The Empress Flacilla was accus- 
tomed to tend with her own hands the 
sick in the hospitals,® and a readiness to 
discharge such offices was deemed the 
first duty of a Christian wife.s From age 
to age the impulse thus communicated 
has been felt. There has been no period, *1 
however corrupt, there has been no I 
Church, however superstitious, that has] 
not been adorned by many Christian! 
women devoting their entire lives toj 
i assUa^^ing the sufferings of men ; and) 
the mtssion of charity thus instituted has? 
[not been more efficacious in diminishing! 

* tn that fine description of a virtuous woman which 
ts ascribed to the mother of King Lemuel, we read 
** She stretcheth out her hand to the poor ; yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy *' (Proverbs 
XXXI. ao.) I have already quoted from Xenophon the 
beautiful description of the Greek wife tending her 
sick slaves. So, too, Euripides represents the slaves 
ot Alcestis gathering with tears around the bed of 
their dying misitress, who, even then, found some kind 
word tor each, and, when she died, lamenting her as 
their second mother (Eurip. ) In the servile 

war which desolated Sicily at the time of the Punic 
Wars, we find a touching trait of the same kind The 
revolt was provoked by the cruelties ot a rich man, 
named Damophilus, and his wife, who were massacred 
with drcurastances of great atrocity , but the slaves 
preserved their daughter entirely unharmed, for she 
had always made it her business to console them m 
their sorrow, and she had won the love of all. (Diodor. 
Sic. J^rag* xxxiv.) So, too, Maraa, the wile of Cato, 

' used to suckle her young slaves trom her breast 
(PJut. Marc, Cat/f,) X may add the well-known senti- 
ment which Virgil puts in the mouth of T)ido : “ Haud 
ignara mail misens succurrere disco '* There are, 
doubtless, many other touches of the same kind in 
ancient literature, some of which may Occur to my 
readers. 

« Theodoret, v. 19 . ^ 

3 See the beautiful description of the functions of a 
Christian woman in the second book of Tertufiian, A4 
Ux&rem, 


in prison, preserving oi'der in the congre- 
gations, and accompanying and present- 
ing women who desii'ed an interview with 
the bishop. It would appear, from the' 
evidence of some councils, that abuses gra- 
dually crept into this institution, and the 
deaconesses at last faded into simple nuns ; 
but they were still in existence in the East 
in the twelfth century. Besides these, 
widows, when they had been but once 
married, were treated with peculiar 
honour, and were made the special reci- 
pients of the charity of the Church. 
Women advanced in years who, either 
from their single life or from bereave- 
ment, have been left without any male 
protector in the world, have always been 
peculiarly deserving of commiseration. 
With less strength, and commonly with 
less means and less knowledge of the 
world than men, they are liable^ to con- 
tract certain peculiarities of mind and 
manner to which an excessive amount of 
ridicule has been attached, and age in 
most cases furnishes them with veiy 
little to compensate for the charms of ^ 
which it has deprived them. The weight 
and dignity of matured wisdom, which 
make the old age of one sex so venerable, 
are more rarely tound in that of the other ; 
and even physical beauty is more fre- 
quently the characteristic of an old man 
^han of an old woman. The Church] 
flaboured steadily to cast a halo of rever- 
ence around this period of woman’s^ life, 
and its religious exercises have done very 
much to console and to occupy it. 

• In accordance with these ideas, the 


» See, upon the deaconesses, Bingham’s Chnsitan 
Aniiaitiiies, book ii. ch. aa, and Ludlow’s IVoman's 
hVark »» the Church The latter author argues 
elaborately that the “ widows” were not the same as 
the deaconesses, 

» Phoebe (Bom xvl j) is described as a 
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Christian legislators contributed largely 
to improve the legal position of widows 
in respect to property;* and Justinian 
'gave mothers the guardianship of their 
children, destroying the pagan rule that 
guardianship could only be legally exer- 
xised by men.® The usual subservience 
of the sex to ecclesiastical influence, the 
numerous instances of rich widows de- 
voting their fortunes, and mothers their 
sons, to the Church, had, no doubt, some 
influence in securing the advocacy of the 
clergy ; but these measures had a mani- 
fest importance in elevating the position 
of women, who have had in Christian lands 
a great, though not I think altogether 
a beneficial, influence in the early educa- 
tion of their sons. 

p Independently of all legal enactments, 
fthe simple change of the ideal type, by 
Wnging specially feminine virtues into 
ithe forefront, was suflicient to elevate and 
Ennoble the sex. The commanding posi- 
tion of the mediaeval abbesses, the great 
number of female saints, and especially 
the reverence bestowed upon the Virgin, 
had a similar effect. It is remarkable 
that the Jews, who of the three great 
nations of antiquity certainly produced in 
history and poetry the smallest number of 
illustrious women, should have furnished 
the world with its supreme female ideal ; 
and it is also a striking illustration of the 
qualities which prove most attractive in 
woman that one of whom we know no- 
thing except her gentleness and her 
sorrow should have exercised a magnetic 
power upon the world incomparably 
greater than was exercised by the most 
majestic female patriots of paganism. 
'Whatever may be thought of its theolo- 
gical propriety, there can be little doubt 
that the Catholic reverence for the Virgin 
has done much to elevate and purify the 
ideal of woman and to sorten the manners 
men* It has had an influence which 
The worship of the pagan goddesses could 
never possess, for these had been almost 
\ destitute of moral beauty, and especially 

* A very able writer, who takes on the whole an 
nnfavourable view of the influence of Christianity on 
legislation, says : ‘ ‘ The provision for the widow was 
attributable to the exertbnsof the Church, which never 
relaxed its solicitude for the interests of wives surviving 
their husbands, winning, perhaps, one of the most 
arduous of its^ triumphs when, after exacting for two 
or three centuries an express promise from the husband 
at marriage to endow his wite, it at last succeeded in 
engrafting the principle of dower on the customary 
law of all Western Europe,” (Maine's Ancient Law, 

p, «24 ) 

a See Troplong, tnflucKce du Chrtsitanistne sur U 
pp 3 CS- 310 * 


;of that kind of moral beauty \^hich is 
^peculiarly feminine. It supplied in a| 
great measure the redeeming and en-t 
noblmg element in that strange amalgam 
of religious, licentious, and military 
feeling which was formed around women 
in the age of chivalry, and which no suc- 
ceeding change of habit or belief has 
wholly destroyed. 

It can hardly, I think, be questioned! 
that in the great religious convulsions of 
the sixteenth century the fenlinine type 
followed Catholicism, while Protestantism 
inclined more to the masculine type.- 
I Catholicism alone retained the Virgin- 
worship, which at once reflected and sus- 
I tained the first. The skill with which it 
lacts upon the emotions by music and 
painting and solemn architecture and 
imposing pageantry, its tendency to 
appeal to the imagination rather than to 
the reason, and to foster modes of feeling 
rather than modes of thought ; its asser- 
tion of absolute and infallible certainty ; 
above all, the manner in which it teaches 
its votary to throw himself perpetually on 
authority, all tended in the same direc- 
tion.^t is the part of a woman to lean ;j 
5 it is the part of a man to stand. Al 
\ religion which prescribes to the distracted! 
tmind unreasoning faith in an infallible 
* Church, and to the troubled conscience 
I an implicit trust in an absolving priest- 
i hood, has ever had an especial attraction 
I to a feminine mind. A religion whichi 
I recognises no authority between man and 
! his Creator, which asserts at once the 
[ dignity and the duty of private judgment, 
and which, while deepening immeasur- 
ably the sense of individual responsibility, 
denudes religion of meretricious orna- 
ments and of most aesthetic aids, is pre- 
eminently a religion of men. Puritanism' 
is the most masculine form that Chris- 
tianity has yet assumed. Its most illus- 
trious teachers differed from the Catholic 
saints as much in the moral type they 
displayed as in the system of doctrines 
they held. Catholicism commonly softens, 
while Protestantism strengthens, the 
jcharacter; but the softness of the first 
'often degenerates into weakness, and 
;the strength of the second into hardness. 
Sincerely Catholic nations are distin- 
' guished for their reverence, for their 
' habitual and vivid perceptions of religious 
things, for the warmth of their emotions, 

' for a certain amiability of disposition, and 
> a certain natural courtesy and refinement 
of manner that are inexpressibly winning. 
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Sincerely Protestant nations are distin- 
guished for their love of truth, for their 
firm sense of duty, for the strength and 
the dignity^ of their character. Loyalty 
and humility, which are especially femi- 
nine, flourish chiefly in the first ; liberty 
and self-assertion in the second. The 
first are most prone t o ..superstition, and 
the second to fanaticism. Protestantism;^ 
by purifying “and' dignifying marriage,] 
conferred a great benefit upon women 
but it'^must be '‘owned that neither in its! 
ideal type, nor in the general tenour of? 

( its doctrines or devotions, is it as con-^ 
(genial to their nature as the religion it| 
superseded. 

Its complete suppression of the con- 
ventual system was also, I think, very | 
far from a benefit to women or to the ^ 
world. It would be impossible to con- 
ceive any institution more needed than 
one which would furnish a shelter for the 
many women who, from poverty, or 
domestic unhappiness, or other causes, 
find themselves cast alone and un- 
protected into the battle of life, which 
would secure them from the temptations 
to gross vice, and from the extremities of 
suffering,, and would convert them into 
agents of active, organised, and intelli- 
gent charity. Such an institution would 
be almost free from the objections that j 
. may justly be urged against monasteries, 1 
which withdraw strong men from manual 1 
labour, and it would largely mitigate the 
difficulty of providing labour and means 
of livelihood for single women, which is 
one of the most pressing, in our own day 
one of the most appalling, of social pro- 
blems. Most unhappily for mankind, this 
noble conception was from the first per- 
verted.-^nstitutions that might have had 
an incalculable philanthropic value were 
based upon tlie principle of asceticism, 
which makes the sacrifice, not the pro- 
i^otion, of earthly happiness its aim ; and 
binding vows produced much misery and 
not a little vice. The convent became 
the perpetual prison of the daughter 
whom a father was disinclined to endow, 
or of young girls who, under the impulse 
of a transient enthusiasm, or of a transient 
sorrow, took a step which they never i 
could retrace ; and useless penances and | 
contemptible superstitions wasted the j 
energies that might have been most i 
beneficially employed. Still, it is very 
doubtful whether, even in the most de- 
graded period, the convents did not 
prevent more misery than they inflicted, 


and in the Sisters of Charity the religious 
orders of Catholicism have produced one 
of the most perfect of all the types of 
womanhood. There is, as I conceive, no 
fact in modern history more deeply to be 
deplored than that the Reformers, who 
in matters ot doctrinal innovations were 
often so timid, should have levelled to the 
dust, instead of attempting to regenerate, 
the whole conventual system of Catho- 
licism. 

The course of these observations has 
led me to transgress the limits assigned 
to this history. It has been, however, rny 
object through this entire work to exhibit 
not only the nature, but also the signifi- 
cance of the moral facts I have recorded, 
by showing how they have affected the 
subsequent changes of society. I will 
conclude this chapter, and this work, by 
observing that of all the departments of 
ethics the questions concerning the rela- 
tions of the sexes and the proper position 
of women are those upon the future of 
which there rests the greatest uncertainty, 
mistory tells us that, as civilisation ad- 
vances, the charity of men becomes at 
once warmer and more expansive, their 
habitual conduct both more gentle and 
more temperate, and their love of liuth 

( more sincere ; but it also warns us that 
in periods of great intellectual enlighten- 
iment, and of great social refinement, the 
relations of the sexes^ have often been 
' most anarchical. It is impossible to deny 
^that the form which these relations at 
[present assume has been very largely 
affected by special religious teaching; 
which, for good or for ill, is rapidly waningj 
in the sphere of government, and alsd 
that certain recent revolutions in econoj 
^mical opinion and industrial enterpns^ 

I have a most profound bearing^ upon the 
(subject. The belief that a rapid increase 
of population is always eminently bene- 
ficial, which was long accepted as^ an 
axiom by both statesmen and moralists, 
and was made the basis of a large part 
of the legislation of the first and of the 
I decisions of the second, has now^ been] 
replaced by the directly opposite doctrinei 
that the very highest interest of society is 
not to stimulate but to restrain multiplii 
cation, diminishing the number of mar- 
riages and of children. In consequence 
of this belief, and of the many factitious 
wants that accompany a luxurious civili- 
sation, a very large and increasing pro- 
portion of women are left to make their 
way in life without any male protector. 
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and the difhculties they have to encounter 
through physical weakness have been 
most unnaturally and most fearfully 
aggravated by laws and customs which, 
resting on the old assumption that every 
woman should be a wife, habitually 
deprive them of the pecuniary and edu- 
cational advantages of men, exclude them 
absolutely from very many of the em- 
“ployments in which they rnight earn a 
subsistence, encumber their course in 
others by a heartless ridicule or by a 
steady disapprobation, and consign, in 
consequence, many thousands to the most 
extreme and agonising poverty, and |>er- 
Iiaps a still larger number to the paths of 
vice. At the same time a momentous 
revolution, the effects of which can as yet 
be but imperfectly descried, has taken 
place in the chief spheres of female in- 
dustry that remain. The progress of 
imachinery has destroj^ed its domestic 
Icharacter. The distaff has fallen from 
the hand. The needle is being rapidly 
? superseded, and the work which, from 
the days of Homer to the present [nine- 
teenth] century, was accomplished in the 
centre of the family, has been transferred 
4o the crowded manufactory.* 

* The results of this cuangre have been treated by 


The probable consequences of these 
things are among the most important 
questions that can occupy the moralist or 
the philanthropist, but they do not fall 
within the province of the historian. 
That the pursuits and education ot 
women will be considerably. altered, that 
these alterations will bring with them 
some modifications of the type of char- 
acter, and that the prevailing moral 
notions concerning the relations of the 
sexes will be subjected in many quarters- 
to a severe and hostile criticism, may 
safely be predicted. Many wild theories 
will doubtless be propounded. Some real 
ethical changes may perhaps be effected,' 
but these, if I mistake not, can only be 
within definite and narrow limits. He' 
who will seriously reflect upon our clear 
perceptions of the difference between 
purity and impurity, upon the laws that 
govern our affections, and upon the in- 
terests of the children who are born, may | 
easily convince himself that in this, as in 
all other spheres, there are certain eternal 
moral landmarks which never can be re- 
moved, ' " 


Miss Parkes, in her truly admirable little book called 
Essays on Woman's Work^ better than by any other 
writer with whom I am acquainted. 
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i 87 

Arians, their charges against the Catholics, 1 176 note 
Aristides, his gentleness, 1. 96 

Aristotle, his admission of the practice of abortion; i. 
39. Emphasis with which he dwelt upon the utility 
of virtue, 52. His patnotism, 84. His condemna- 
tion of suiade, 89. His opinions as 10 the duties of 
Greeks to barbmians, 96 
Anus, death of, li 83 at^ note 
Amobius, on the miracles of Christ, 1. 158 
Arria, her heroism^ 11 130 
Arrian, his humanity to animals, ii 70 
Arsenius, St , his penances, 11. 451 49 note. His 
anxiety to avoid distractions, 55 7wte 
Artemis and Athene, chastity of; 1. 44 
Ascetics, their estimate of the dreadful nature of sin, 
i. 47. Decline of asceticism and evanescence of the 
moral notions of which it was the expression, 48. 
Condition of society to which it belongs, 55 De- 
cline of the ascetic and saintly qualities with civilisa- 
tion, 53. Causes of the ascetic movement, 11. 43. 
Its rapid extension, 44. Penances attributed to 
the saints of the desert, 45-47. Miseries and joys of 
the hermit life, 48 et seq. Dislike of the monks to 
knowledge, 49. Their hallucinations, 49-50 Rela- 
tions of female devotees with the anchontes, 51, 
Ways in which the ascetic life affected both the 
ideal type and realised condilion of morals, 52-53 
Extreme animosity of the ascetics to everything 
pagan, 58-59. Decline of the civic virtues caused by 
asceticism, 59. Moral effects of asceticism on self- 
sacrifice, 65*^6. Moral beauty of some of the 
legends of the ascetics, 66 Legends of the con- 
nection between the saints and the animal world, p. 
Practical form of asceticism in the West, 75. In- 
fluence of asceticism on^ chastity, 134-135 On 
marriage, X3S. On the ^timate of women, 141 
Asella, story of her asceticism, ii 56 
Asia Minor, destruction of the churches of, u 6 
Aspasia, the Athenian courtesan, lu 123 
Asses, feast of, 11. 73 

A^ociation, Hartley’s doctrine of, L 9-xo. Partly 
anticipated by Hutcheson and Gay, 10. Illustrations 
of the system of association, ti-ie. The theory, 
how far selfish, 13. The essential and characteristic 
feature of conscience wholly unaccounted for by the 
association of ideas, 28 

Astrology, belief m, rapidly gaining ground in the time 
of the elder Phny, i. 72 and note 
Atticus, his suicide, 1. ^ and note 
Augustine, Sb, on original sin, 1. 88 His belief in 
contemporary miracles, 160. On the decline of the 
Roman Empire, 173 His condemnation of virgin 
suicides, 11. so. His advocacy of monaebism, 45. 
His view of pagan literature, 8^ 

Augustus, his solemn degradation of the statue of 
Neptune, i 71. His mode of discouraging celibacy, 
97, Miraculous stones related of him, 108-109 His 
superstition, 155. Advice of Maecenas to him, 169 
His consideration for the religious customs of the 
Jews, X71 

Aulus GelHuSv quoted, i. 39, His account of the 
rhetoricians, I 132. Compared with Helv6tius, 
133 
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Au’-euus, Marcus, on a future state, 2 77 On post* 
humous fame, 78 Den’ed that^ all vices are the 
same, 81 nais. On the sacred spirit dwelling m man, 
83 , H IS submissive gratitude, 84 His practical 
application of the precepts of tne Stoics, 85. His 
wavering views as to suicide, 90. Hia chanty to the 
human race, loz. Mild and more religious spirit of 
hii. Stoicism, 103. His constant practice of self- 
exam’ nation, 105. His Lfe and character, 105-107 
Compared and contrasted with Plutarch, 106. His 
discouragement of the games of the arena, xao. His 
human *ty, 129 His disbelief of exorcism, 162 
His law against religious terronsm, 178. His 
persecution of the Chnstians, 283-186 His bene- 
volence, 11, 33 His view of war, ro8 
Austin, Mr , his view of the foundation of the moral 
law, a. 7 note. His advocacy of the unselfish view 
of the love we ought to war to God, 8 note 
Character of his Lectures on J urtsprudence^ 9 note 
Avarice, association of ideas to produce the passion of, 
i, 10 

Avitus, St., legend of, ii. 67 


Baeylas, St , miracles performed by bis bones, i. i6z 
and note. His death, ti 4 
Bacchus, suppression of the rites of, at Rome, i 169 
Bacon, Francis, great movement of modern thought 
caused by, 2. 52. His objection to the Stoics' view 
of death, 85. On vivisection, 11 74 note 
Bacon, Roger, his life and works, ii. 88-89 
Bain, Mr., on pleasure^ 1. 5-6 note. His definition of 
conscience, 12 note 

Balbus, Cornelius, his elevation to the consulate, i. 
97 

Baltus on the exorcists, 1. 261 note^ 

Baptism, Augustinian doctrine of, i. 40 
Barbarians, causes of the conversion of the, I. 173 
Basil, St., his hospital, 11. 34. His labours for monach- 


ism, 45 

Bassus, Ventidius, his elevation to the consulate, i. 


Bathilda, Queen, her chanty, iL Z03 
Bear*gardens tn England, 11. 7.^ note 
Beauty, analogies between virtue and,J. 3a. Their 
difference, 33 Diversities existing in our judg- 
ments of virtue and beauty, 33 Causes of these 
diversities, 33 Virtues to which we can, and to 
which we cannot, apply the term beautiful, 34, 35 
Pleasure denved from beauty compared with th^ 
from the grotesque, or eccentric, 36. The prevailing 
cast of female beauty in the north, contrasted with 
the southern type, 61, 65, Admiration of the Greeks 
for beauty, xi 123 

Bees, regarded by the ancients as emblems or models 
of chastity, 1. 45 note 

Beggars, causes of vast numbers of, «. 4a Old 
English laws for the suppression of mendicancy, 41. 
Enactments against them in various parts of Europe, 
42 

Benedict, St , his system, ii. 77 
Benefices, military use of, iL 2x3 
Benevolence: Hutcheson’s theory that all virtue is 
resolved into benevolence, i, 2. Discussions m 
England, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
as to the existence of, 8-9. Various views of the 
source from which it springs, 9 Association of 
ideas producing the feeling of, ix. Hartley on 
benevolence quoted, ii note. Impossibility of 
benevolence becoming a pleasure if practised only 
with a view to that end, Application to benevo- 
lence of the theory that the moral unity of different 
ages is a unity not of standard but of tendency, 42. 
Influenced by our imaginations, 55-56. Imperfectly 
recognised by the Stoics, 79, 80 
Bentham, Jeremy, on the motives of human actions, i. 
4 note. On the pleasures and pains of piety quoted, 
4 note. On charity, 4 note On rice, 6 note. On 
the sanctions of morality, 8 and note^ 9. Thrqws 
benevolence as much as possible into the back- 
ground, 9. Makes no use of the doctrine of associa- 
tion, lo-xx note, Hia definition of conscience, xa 
note. On interest and disinterestedness, 13 mie* 
On the value and parity of a pleasure, 37^38 
note 


Besarion, St., his, penances, ii. 46 
Biography, relative importance of, among Chnstians 
and pagans, 1. 73 
Blandina, martyrdom of, L 186 
Blesilla, story of her slow suicide, xi 21 
Blondel, his denunciation of the Sibylline books as 
forgeries, i. 159 

Boadicea, her suicide, ii. 23 note 
Bohngbroke’s Rejftections on Extle^ 1 85 note 
Bona Dea, story and worship of, 1 39 note Popu 
larity of her worship among the Romans, 44, 163 
Boniface, St , his missionary labours, a 104 
Bonnet, his philosophy, 1 30 

Bossuet, on the nature of the love we should bear to God, 
1. 8 note 

Brephotrophia, in the early Church, 14 
Brotherhood, effect of Christianity m promoting, ii 
26 seq. 

Brown, on the motive for the practice of virtue, i. 4 
note. On theological Utilitarianism, 7 note 
Brunehaut, Queen, her crimes approved of by the 
Pope, iu xoo. Her end, 100 
Brutus, his extortionate usury, i. 81 
Buckle, Thomas, his remarks on morals, i 32 note On 
the difference between mental and physical pleasures, 
38 note. His views of the comparative influence of 
intellectual and moral agencies in civilisation, 43 
note 

Bulgarians, their conversion to Christianity, 11. 76 
Bull-baitmg in England, 11, 74 note 
Butler, Archer, quoted, i. 27 ^tote 
Butler, Bishop, maintains the reality of the existence 
of benevolence in our nature, i, 9 and note On the 
pleasure derived from virtue, 14 note His analysis 
of moral judgments, 32. His definition of conscience, 
„ 

Byzantine Empire, general sketch of the moral con- 
dition of the, li. 6. Moral condition of the Empire 
during the Christian period, 62 

C.«DMON, story of the origin of his Creation of the 
Worlds 11 , 86 

Caesar, Julius, denies the immortality of the soul, i 77. 
His condemnation of suicide, 90. His colonial 
policy, 98. His multiplication of gladiatorial shows, 
IIS 

Caligula, his intoxication with his imperial dignity, i. 

Z09. ^ His superstitious fears, 255 
Calvinists, tendency of the Supralapsarian to deny the 
existence of a moral sense, i. 8 note 
Camma, her conjugal fidelity, ii 243 
Capital punishment, aversion to, 11. 27 
Carlyle, Thomas, on self-sacrifice, 1 24 note. On the 
influence of conscience on the happiness of men, 26 
Cameades, lus expulsion from Rome proposed by Cato, 
i. z68 

Carpocrates, licentiousness of the followers of, L 176 
Carthage, effect of the destruction of, on the decaaence 
of Rome, i yx. The Decian persecution at, 190 
C^thaginians, the, their position amongst Latin writers, 
i. 99 and note 

Cassius, the tyrannicide, his suicide, i. 90 
Castellio, his exposure of the forgeries of the Sibylline 
books, i. X59 

Casuistry, the great question of, L 46 
Catacombs, the, i 291 

Catholicism, Roman, the system of education’ adopted 
by, contrasted with that of the English public schools, 
i 48. Conflict of the priests with political economists 
on the subject of early marriages, 48. The teaching 
of, on many points the extreme antithesis of that of 
the pagan philosophers, 87-88. Its view of death, 
88. Little done by it for humanity to animals, ii. 73, 
75. Influence on despotism, 79. Its total destruction 
of religious liberty, px-84. Ferocious mendacity of 
its early polemics, it. 84. Protestantism contrasted 
with it, X54 

Cato, his refusal to consult the oracles, i. 70 note. His 
stoicism, 78. His inhumanity to his slaves, 8z, His 
study of the Pkeedon the night he committed suicide, 
80 note, Hxs opposition to Grede philosophy, 97. 
His view of pre-nuptial chastity, iL 132 
Cattle plague, theological notions respecting the, !. 
150-151 

Catullus, on the death of a sparrow, ii. 70 note 
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Cautlnus, Bishop, his drunkenness, ii. loo Buries a 
priest ahve, too 

Celibacy among the ancients^ i. 44 The Catholic 
monastic system, 45 How discouraged by Augustus, 
97. Celibacy the primal virtue of the Christians of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, li. 5*. Effect of this 
upon moral teaching, sa. History of the celibacy of 
the clergy, r38--i4i 

Celsus calls the Christians Sibyllists, i. 139. And 
jugglers, 162 

Celts, Spanish, their worship of death, i 87. Causes 
of them passion for suicide, 87 note. Their lamenta- 
tions on the birth of men, 87 note 
Censors, Roman, minute supervision exercised by the, 

* f?* , 

Ceres, meaning of, according to the Stoics, i. 69 
Character, influence of, on opinion, i 72. Governed in 
a great measure by national circumstances, ^2-73 
Chariot races, passion for, at Constantinople, 11 x6 
Charity, a form of self-love, according to the XJtili- 
tanans, 1. 4 and note. Impossibility of charity 
becoming a pleasure if practised only with a view to 
that end, xs. Chanty of the Stoics, 80. Cicero's 
emphatic assertion of the duty, xox. Exertions of 
the Christians in the cause of chanty, 11. 31, 34. In- 
adeijuate place given to this movement in history, 36 
Christian charity, in what it consists, 3X. Laws of 
the Romans, 31-32. Pagan examples of chanty, 
33-34. Noble enthusiasm of the Christians in the 
cause of charity, 34“3S* Chanty enjoined as a 
matter of justice, 35. Theological notions of chanty, 
37, 40 Evils of Catholic chanty, 40-4X* Legends 
respecting the virtue, X03 and note 
Charlemagne, his law respecting Sunday, li. 103. 
Fascination exercised by him over the popular 
imagination, x 14-1x5. His polygamy, 144 
Charles V., the Emperor, his law against beggars, 11,42 
Charles Martel, his defeat of the Mohammedans, at 
Poitiers, ii. xis 

Charondas, law of, on second marriages, ii. X37 note 
Chastity, in Utilitarian systems, 1 3, ax. Sketch of 
the history of, 43-45 The Catholic monastic system, 
45. Modem judgments of, 11. xxS-xzp Cato’s and 
Cicero’s views, 132 Mystical views, 132-133. Ser- 
vices of the ascetics in enforcing the duty of 
chastity, 134 

Children, power of Roman fathers over, i. 125-126. 
Charge of murdering infants, among the early Chris- 
tians, i, 176. Abortion, n 9-xi. Infanticide, xi-i2 
Exposed children, 12-14. Institutions of the Romans 
for the benefit of children, 33 
Chilon, his closing hours, i. 87 
Cholera, theological notions lespectmg the, i. 150 
Christian and pagan virtues compared, i 80 
Christianity : distinctions between the pagan and 
Christian conceptions of death, 1. 87-88 The im- 
portance of Christianity not recognised by pagan 
writers, 142 Causes of this, 143* Examination of 
the theory which ascribes part of the teaching of the 
later pagan moralists Co Christian influence, i 43 - 3 ’ 44 * 
Theory which attributes the conversion of Rome to 
the evidence of miracles, 146. Opinion of the pagans 
about the credulity of the Christians, xsS. In- 
capacity of the Christians of the third century for 
judging historic miracles, xs8 And for judging 
prophecies, 158. Contemporary miracles repre- 
sented as existing among them, r5p. Christian 
miracle^ had probably little weight with the pagans, 
162. Progress of Christianity, to what due, 163-164 
Singular adaptation of it to the wants of the tune, 
163 Heroism it inspired, x6s. Explanation of the 
conversion of the Roman Empire, 166. Account of 
the persecutions of the Christians, x66-x6^ Reasons 
why the Christians were more persecuted than the 
Jews, 17X, X72. The first ^ause of the persecution of 
the Christians, 172. Charges of immorality brought 
against them, 175- I^ue m a great measure to Jews 
and heretics, 175-176 The disturbaace of domestic 
Ufe caused by feniale conversions, 176-177 Anti* 
patby of the Romans to every system which em- 
ployed religious terrorism, 177-178, Christian 121- 
' tolerance of pagan worship, 178. And of di\ersity of 
belief, 178-180. History of the pwsecutions, ito. 
Nero’s, x8x-x8a Pomitian’s, 182. Condition of the 
Christians under the Antonines, 183. Become pro- 


foundly obnoxious to the people, 184 Trajan's per- 
secution, 184. Marcus Aurelius, 185-186 Intro- 
duction of Christianity into Prance, 186 and note 
Attitude of the rulers towards it from M. Aurelius to 
Deems, 186 et seg Condition of the Church on the 
eve of the Decian persecution, 189^ Gallus, 191. 
Valerian, xoi. Gallienus, 192. Erection of churches 
in the Empire, 103. Persecutions of Diocletian and 
Galerius, X03. End of the persecutions, 195, Mas 
sacre of Christians m Phrygia, 19s note. Moral 
efficacy of the Christian sense of sin, li 2 Dark 
views of human nature not common in the early 
Church, 3. The penitential system, 3-4. Influence 
attiined by Christianity m eliciting disinterested en- 
thusiasm, 4. Great purity of the early Christians, 5 
The promise of the Church for many centuries falsi- 
fied, 6. The first consequence of Christianity a new 
sense of the sanctity of human life, 8. Influence in 
the protection of infant life, 0-14 In the suppression 
of gladiatorial shows, 15 Its effect upon persecu- 
tions, 17 et seg ^ The penal code not lightened by it, 
18. Condemnation of suicide, 19. Second conse- 
quence of Christianity; Teaches universal brother- 
hood. 26. Slavery, a6-3a Ransom of captives, 31 
Charity, 31, Exertions of the Christians m the cause 
of chanty, 34-35 Their exertions when the Empire 
was subverted, 35, 38, Theological notions con 
cerning insanity, 37-38. Almsgiving, 38-39 Bene- 
ficial effect of Christianity in supplying pure images 
to the imagination, 42-43* Summary of the philan- 
thropic achievements of Christianity, 43. Ways m 
which the ascetic mode of life affected both the ideal 
type and realised condition of morals, 52 et seg 
History of the relations of Christianity to the civic 
virtues, 59. Improvements effected by Christianity 
in the morals of the people, 65 Attitude of Chris- 
tianity to the barbarians, 75. How it achieved their 
conversion, 76. Tendency of the barbarians to 
adulterate it, 76-77. Legends of the conflict between 
the old gods and the new faith, 77. Fierce hatred of 
rival sects, and total destruction of religious liberty, 
81-84 Polytheistic and idolatrous form of Chris- 
tianity m medimval times, 96-97. The doctrine of 
purgatory, 98 Benefits conferred by the monas- 
teries, X02-103. The observance of Sunday, 103, 
Influence of Christianity upon war, 107, xog. Upon 
the consecration of secular rank, 109 et seg. Upon 
the condition of women, X33 et seg. Strong assertion 
of the equality of obligation in marriage, 144-145. Re- 
lation of Christianity to the female virtues,! 50 
Chrj'sippus on the immortality of the soul, i. 77 
Chrysostom, St., his labours for monachism, iL 45 
His treatment of his mother, 56 
Cicero on the evidence of a Dmne element within us, 
1. *3 note. His definition of conscience^ 35 His 
conception of the Deity, 69 His opinion of the 
popular beliefs, 69. Instance of his love of truth, 74 
note. His desire for posthumous reputation, 78 7 iote 
His declaration as to virtue concealing itself from 
the world, 78. His belief m the immortality of the 
soul, 86. H^is view of death, 86, 87 His complacency 
on the approach of death, 87, His conception of 
suicide, 89 His maintenance of the doctrine of 
universal brotherhood, loi. How he regarded the 
games of the arena, 120. His friendship with his 
freedman Tiro, 128. His remarks on charity, ii 34 
His rules respecting almsgiving, 39 On pre-nuptial 


chastity, 132 

Circumcellipnes, atrocities of the, u. x8. Their custom 
of provoking martyrdom, 21 

Civic virtues, predominance accorded to, in ancient 
ethics, i. 85 

Civilisation, refining influence of, ^ on taste, i. 33. 
Pleasures of a civilised and semi civihsed society 
compared, 36 Views of Mill and Buckle on the 
comparative influence of intellectual and moral 
agencies in, 43 note. Effect of education in diminish- 
ing cruelty, and producing chanty, 56. Moral en- 
thusiasm appropnate to different stages of avilisa- 
tion, 57. Inaease of veracity with cmhsation, 58. 
Each stage of avilisation specially appropriate to 
some virtue, 6t 

Clarke, on moral judgments, 1 33 ^ . 

Classical literature, preservation of, 11. 84 Manner in 
which it was regarded by the Church, 84-86 
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Claudia, legend of, i. 45 

Claudius, his delight in gladiatorial shows, i. xx8. His 
decree as to slaves, 129 

Claver, Father, his remark on some persons who had 
delivered a criminal into the hands of justice, 1 17 note 
Cleanthes, his suicide, 1 89 

Clemency, Seneca’s distinction between it and pity, 1. 80 
Clemens, Flavius, put to death, i, 182-183 
Clement of Alexandria^ on the two sources of all the 
wisdom of antiquity, 1. 145 On the Sibylline books, 
159, On wigs, lU 63 
Cleombrotus, his suicide, i 8g note 
Clergy, corruption of the, from the fourth century, 11 
64, 99 Submission of the Eastern clergy to the civil 
power, but independence of the Western, 111-1x3 
History of their celibacy, 138 
Climate, effects of, in stimulating or allaying the 
passions, i* 6x 

Clotaire, his treatment of Queen Brunehaut, li xoo 
Clotilda, her conversion of her husband, 1 173 ; 11 76 
Clovis, his conversion, i. 173 ; u 76. Gregoiy of Tours' 
account of his acts, 101-102 

Cock-fighting among the ancients and moderns, 11. 69 
notCi 74 note 

Cock-throwing, 11 69 note^ 74 note 
Coemgenus, St., legend of, u. 47 note 
Coleridge, S. T.jhis remarks on the practice of virtue 
as a pleasure, u 12 nofe His admiration for Hartley, 
12 note On the binding ground of the belief of God 
and a hereafter, i. 23 note. On English and German 
words, 34 note 

Colman, St., his animal companions, ti. 72 His girdle, 
X34 note 

Colonies, Roman, the cosmopolitan spirit forwarded by 
the aggrandisement of the, i 98 
Colosseum, the, i 116 Games at the dedication of the, 
1^8 

Columbanus, St , his missionary labours, li. 104 
Comedy, Roman, short period during which it flourished, 

1 X16 ‘ 

Comet, a temple erected by the Romans in honour of a, 
1 ^SS . 

Commodus, his treatment of the Christians, i. 187 
Common consciousness, the, its clear distinction between 
virtue and interest, 1 29-30 

Compassion, theory that it is the cause of our acts of 
barbarity, i, 30 and note 
Concubines, Roman, 11. X46-Z47 
Concupiscence, doctrine of the Fathers respecting, 
ii 1x8 

Condillac, cause of the attractiveness of Utilitarianism 
to, i 30. On superiority of the pleasure of eating to 
that of music, 35 note. Connection with Locke, 1 5a 
note 

Confessors, power of the, in the early Church, i. 164 
and note 

Congo, Hdlvetius on a custom of the people of the, L 43 
note 

Conquerors, causes of the admiration of, i. 39-40 
Conscience, association of ideas generating, i. X2. 
Recognised by the disciples of Hartley, 12 Defini- 
tions of Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, and Bain, 12 note. 
The rewards and punishments of conscience, 25-26. 
Essential and characteristic feature of, unaccounted 
for by association of ideas, 28. Unique position of, 
in our nature, 35, As defined by Cicero, the Stoics, 
St Paul, and Butler, 35 

Consequences, rvmote, weakness of the Utilitarian doc- 
trine of, i. 18-X9 

“Consolations," literature of, leading topics of, i. 86 
Constantine, the Emperor, his foundation of the empire 
of the East, n. 6. His humane policy towards chil- 
dren, 13. His sanction of the gladiatorial shows, xs. 
His laws mitigating the severity of punishments, x8. 
His treatment of slaves, 27. His law respecting 
Sunday, 103 Magnificence of his court at Constanti- 
nople, XII 

Conventual system, effect of the suppression of the, on 
women, ii 155 

Cotdeilla, or Cordelia, her suicide, 11. 23 note 
Corinth, effect of the conquest of, on the decadence of 
Rome, i. 71 

Corn distributed freely in Rome, i- no, xti 
Cornelia, a vestal virgin, incident of her execution, 
li X33 »ote 


Cornelius, the bishop, martyrdom of, i 191 
Cornutus, his disbelief m a future state, i 77. Anec- 
dote of him, 124 note 
Corporations, moral qualities of, i 64 
Councils of the Church, character of the, n 83 note 
Courtesans, Greek, li 122 Causes of their elevation, 
122-123. How regarded by the Romans, 126 
Cousin, Victor, his criticism of the Scotch moralists, 
1 31 note His objection against Locke, 31 note 
Grantor, onginates the literature of •“ Consolations," 
1 86 

Cremutius Cordus, trial of, i. 189 note 
Crime, value attached by the monks to pecuniary com- 
pensations for, 11 90. Catalogue of crimes of the 
seventh century, qg-ioo 

Cumnals, causes of our indulgent j'udgment of, i.*57 
Critical spirit, the, destroyed by Neo - Platonism, 
i. 139 

Cromaziano (Buonafede), his history of suicide, 1. 91 
note 

Cruelty to animals, U tilitanan doctrine concerning, 1 20. 

Origin and varieties of, 55-56 
Crusius, his adherence to the opinion of Ockham as to 
the foundation of the moral law, i 7 note 
Cudworth, his analysis of moral judgments, i. 32 
Culagmm, a tax levied on the clergy, ii 138 
Cumberland, Bishop, his unselfish view of virtue, 1 8 
note 

Cynics, account of the later, 1. 130 
Cyprian, St , his esasion of persecution by flight, 
i 190-191 and note His exile and martyrdom. 192 
Cyril of Alexandria, ii. 83 
Cyzicus deprived of its freedom, i X09 

Demons, Apulems' disquisition on the doctrine of, 
i. 136. The doctrine supei sedes the Stoical naturalism, 
i 139. The daemons of the Greeks and Romans, 160, 
And of the Christians, i6x 

Dale, Van, his denial ox the supernatural character of 
the oracles, i. 158 

Deaconesses in the early Church, ii. 153 
Dead, Roman worship of the, i 71 
Death, calmness with which some men of dull and 
animal natures can meet, i, 37. Frame of mind in 
which a man should .approach death, according to 
Epictetus, 8a, Preparation for death one of the 
chief ends of the philosophy of the ancients, 85 
Bacon’s objection to the Stoics’ view of, 8$. The 
Irish legend of the islands of life and death, 85. . The 
literature of ** Consolations," 86 Death not reg'arded 
by the philosophers as penal, 86 Popular terrors of 
death, 86^ 87. Instances of tranquil pagan deaths, 
87. Distinctions between the pagan and Christian 
conceptions of death, 87-88 
Deems, persecution of the Christians under, i. 189-191 
Defoe, Daniel, his tract against beggars, li. 42 and note 
Delphi, oracle of, its description of the best religion, 
i. 70 

Demonax, the Cynic, opposes gladiatorial shows, i. 1x6 
Deogratias, his ransom of prisoners, u. 31 
Despotism, Helv6tius’ remarks on the moral effects of, 
i. 54 note, Roman despotism, ii X09 Harmony 
of Christianity with, 109-xio 
Diagoras, his denial of the existence of the gods, i 68 
Diodorus, the philosopher, his suicide, i 90 
Dion Chrysostom, his denunciation of images of the* 
Deity, i 70 and note. His life and works, X31-X32 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on the creed of the Romans, 
i 70 

Disinterestedness, Bentham's remarks on, quoted, i. 13 
note 

Disposition, what constitutes, according to the theory 
of association, l xa 

Divination^ a favourite subj[ect of Roman ridicule, L 
70. Belief of the ancients In, XS3 
Divorce, unbounded liberty of, among the Romans, li 
129. Condemned by the Church, X47 
Docetae, their tenets, ii. 44 

Dodwell, on persecution of the early Christians, i, 196 
Dog-star, legend of the, ii 68 
Dolphin, legends of the, li ,68-69 note 
Domestic laws, Roman, changes in, i. 125-126 
Domestic virtues, destruction of the, by the ascetics, 
IV 

Dom^tian, his law respecting suicide, i. 92* Anecdote 
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ofjhis cruelty, i2t. His law as to slaves, 129. His 
persecution of the Stoics and Christians, 182 
Domitilla, banishment of, i. 182 
Domnina, her suicide with her daughters, n 20 
Donatists, their share in the Vandal conquest of Africa, 
11. 6x ; their intolerance, 11 82 
Donne, Dr., on suicide, u 24 
Dowry of women, rise of the, li 117 and note 
Dreams, opinions of the Romans concerning, i. 153 
Duels, n. 107 . , 

Dumont, M., on vengeance, quoted, 1. 17 note 
Dutyj theory of morals must explain what is, and the 
notion of there being such a thing as, i. 2-3. Paley 
on the difference between it and prudence, 7 note. 
Distinction between natural duties and those resting 
onopositive lawj^sp. Duty a distinct motive, 76 
Dwarfs, combats of, in the arena, l ziS and note 


Earthquakes, how regarded by the ancients, i 155. 

Cause of persecutions of the Christians, 172 
Easter controversy, bitterness of the, n 84 
Eclectic school of philosophy, rise of the, i loi-ioa. 
Its influence on the Stoics, Z03. Four schools of, 
154 

Eclipses, opinions of the ancients concerning, 155 
Education, importance ascribed to, by the theory of 
the association of ideas, i x2. Contrast between 
that adopted by the Catholic priesthood and that of 
the English public schools, 48 Its influence on the 
benevolent feelings, 56-57. Two distinct theories of, 
79 

Egypt, the cradle of monachism, ii. 45. The Moham- 
medan conquest of, 61 and note. Triumphs of the 
Catholics in, 83 

Egyptians, their reverence for the vulture, i. 45 note. 
Their kindness to animals^ 12a. Contrast of the 
spirit of their religion with that of the Greeks, 
X36. Difference between the Stoical and Egyptian 
pantheism, 137 
Elephants, legends of, ii. 68 
Emperors, Roman, apotheosis of, i. 71, 108-109 
Endura, the Albigensian practice of, ii. ai 
England, nationaljdrtues and vices of, i. 64 Ancient 
amusements of, ii. 74 notes 
Ennius, on the aloofness of the gods, I. 71 and note 
Ephreni, St , his charity, ii 34 

Epictetus, his disbelief in a future state, u 77 His 
life and works, 77 and note. On the frame of mmd in 
which a man should approach death, 82 ^ His views 
of the natural virtue of man, 83. On suicide, go noief 
92, On universal brotherhood, 101, ^ His Stoicism 
tempered by a milder and more religious spirit, 103. 
His remarks on national religious beliefs, 171. His 
view of pre-nuptial chastity, ii. 132 
Epicureans, their faith preserved unchanged at Athens, 

1 S4 and note Their scepticism, 68. Roman 
Epicureans, 68-69. Epicureanism the expression of 
a type of character different from Stoicism, 7a* But 
never became a school of virtue in Rome, 74- 3D®* 
structive nature of its functions, 74. Esteemed 
pleasure as the ultimate end of our actions, 78 
Encouraged physical science, 8x and note. Their 
doctrine as to suicide, 90 and note 
Epicurus, the four canons of, i. 6. Vast place occupied 
by bis ssrstem m the moral history of man, 7a- His 
character, 74 note. Lucretius’ praise of him, 83. 
His view of death, 86. Discovery of one of his 
treatises at Herculaneum, 86 note 
Epidemics, theological notions respecting, i. 150 
Epijphanms, St., his miraculous^ stones, 1 159-160. 
His clmges against the Gnostics, 176. Legend of 
him and St. Hilanus, ii, 68 
Epponina, story of her conjugal fidelity, u. 143 
Error, the notion of the ^ilt of, iu 80-Sx ^ 

Essenes, virginity their ideal of sanctity,^!. 46, li. 43 
Ethics and religion, their common root, i. 24 
Ethics and assthetics, 33-34 ^ 

Euhemerus, hxs explanation of legends of the gods, 
i. 69 

Euphrates, the Stoic, his answer to Pliny the Younger, 
I 83. Has permission from Hadnan to commit 
suicid& 9a note ^ , 

Euphraxia. St , and her companions, who shuddered at 
' the mention of a bath, ii. 47 


Euripides, beauty of the gentler virtues inculcated in 
the plays of, 1 96 

Eusebius, on the allegorical and mythical interpreta- 
tions of paganism, 1 69 note. His account of the 
Christian persecutions unreliable, i 195 
Eusebius, St., his penances, 11. 46 
Eustathius, St., Anan libel against, i 176 note Con- 
demnation of, by the Council of Gangra, ii, 56 
Evagrius, his inhumanity to his parents, 11. 53 His 
bargain with Synesius, 90-9 t 
Evil, views of Hobbes and the Utilitarians of the essence 
and origin of, i. 4 and notes ^ 

Excellence, supreme, how far it is conducive to happi- 
ness, 1 24-25 

Excommunication, penalties of, ii. 3-4 
Executioners, always regarded as unholy, ii. 17 
Exorcism, among the early Christians, i 159, z6oi 
Origin of the notions ot possession and exorcism, 
160. Jews the principal exorcists, 160 Belief of 
the early Christians in, T6t. Contempt of the pagans 
for It, x 62 Ulpian’s law against exorcists, 162 
Probable explanation of possession and exorcism, 
16a. Speedy decline of exorcism, x6a. The practice 
probably had no ^preciable influence in provoking 
persecution of the Christians, 177 
Experience, general statement of the doctrine which 
bases morals upon, i. a 

Fabianos, martyrdom of, i. x88 
Fabiola, founded the first public hospital, 11 34 
Fabius, his self-sacrifice, 1. 78 
Fabms Pictor, his works written in Greek, i. 97 
Faculty, moral, the term, i. 31 
Fairies, belief in, i. 147 
Fatalism, iEschylus the poet of, i. 82 
Faustma, character of, i, 107 and note 
FeUcitas, St , her martjToom, 1 187. In prison, 11. $ 
Fdnelon, on the unselfish love we should hear to God, 
i. S note 

Fetichism, latent, the root of a great part of our 
opinions, i 148 

Fidenae, accident at the amphitheatre at, i tz6 and 
note 

Fights, sham, in Italy in the Middle Ages, 11. x6 
Fire, regarded by the ancients as an emblem of vir- 
ginity, 1. 45 note 

Fish, symbol of the early Christians, 1 159 
Flamens of Jupiter, 11 125 
Flavianus, Bishop, murder of, u. 83 
Flora, games of, i. 116 

Forethought, brought into a new position by industrial 
habits, 1. 59 

Forgeries, extensive, of the early Christians, L 146, 

^*58-159 

Formosans, a custom of, 1. 43 note 
Foundlings, hospitals for, li to-ii noie^ 14. In ancient 
times, 13, 13. Adversaries of, 42 and note 
France, condition of, under the Merovingian kings, ii. 
99 note 

Francis of Assisi, St., story of his death from ascetic- 
ism, 11 2x. His kindness to animals, 73 
Franks, cause of their conversion, i. 173 
Frdd^gonde, Queen, her crimes, tt. roo 
Freedmen, influence of, at Rome, i. 98. Condition of 
the freedmen of the Romans, 99 
Frenchmen, their chief national, virtues and causes of 
their influence in Europe, 1. 64. Comp.ared with 
Anglo-Saxon nations, 64. French revolutionary 
leaders, their attachment to animals, xaa 
Friendship, Utilitarian view of, i. 4-5 


Galbrius, his persecution of the Christians, i. 193- 
X94. His illness, 195. Relents towards the Chris- 
tians, 195 

Galilseans, their indifference to death, i. 165 and 


note 


Gall, St , legend of, ii. 77. His missionary labours, 


Gallienus, proclaims toleration to the Christians, i. 192 
Gallus, the Emperor, persecutions of the Christians 
under, i. xpx 

Oambling-taolej moral influence of the, 1. 62 
Gaul, introduction of Christianity into,^ 1. x86 and note 
Foundation of the monastic system inj ii. 45. Long 
continuance of polygamy among the kings of, X44 
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Gay his view of rhe ong'n of htman actions quoted, 

I."' 4 note* His suggestion of the theory of associa* 
tion, lo a'td note 

Gensenc, effect of ni<? conquest of Africa upon Italy, u 
35. Kis capture of Rome, 35 ■' 

George of Cappadocia, his barbarity, u. 83 
Germanicusj the Emperor, fury of the populace unth 
the gods, in consequence of the death of, u 71 
Gemanus, St , his chanty, li 103 
Gemany, conversion of, to Christianity, u. 104 
Mamage customs of the early Germans, 127, Their 
chastity, 142-143 

Gervasms, St , recovery of his remains, 1 160 
Gibbon on early Christian persecutions, i. 296 
Girdles of chastity, 11. 134 fioie 

Gladiatorial shows, ^ reasons why the Romans saw 
nothing criminal in them, 1 42. History and effect 
on the Romans ofj 114-116. How regarded by 
morahsts ana historians, 120 The passion for them 
not inconsistent with humanity in other spheres, rai 
Influence of Christianity on the suppression of, 11 15 
Gnostics, accusations against the, by the early Fathers, 

1. 176 Their tenets, 11. 44 

God, the Utilitarian view of the goodness of, i 4 and 
note. Question of the disinterestedness of the love 
we should bear to, 7 and notes Imposability of 
proving hiS goodness or veracity without a special 
moral faculty, 23 Our knowledge of him derived 
from our own moral nature, 23 Early traces of an 
all-pervading soul of nature in Greece, 68, 71. 
Philosophic definitions of the Deity, 68 note Pan- 
theistic conception of, by the Stoics and Platonists, 
6S-6g Recognition of providence by the Roman 
moralists, 83 Two aspects uhder which the Stoics 
worshipped the Divinity — providence and moral 
goodness, 83 

Gods, the, of the ancients, i. 68 et seg* Euhcmenis* 
theory of the explanation of the prevailing legends of 
the gods, 6q Views of Cicero of the popular beliefs, 

69, Opinions of the Stoics, of Ovid, and of Horace, 

70, Nature of the gods of the Romans, 70-71. 
Decline of Roman reverence for the gods, 72 

Good, ple^ure equivalent to, according to the Utili- 
tanans, i 4 and note 
Gracchi, colonial policy of the, 1. 98 
“ Grazers,” sect of, li. 47 

Greeks, ancient, their callous murder of cnildren, !. 29. 
Low state of chastity among them, 4a. Their en- 
foi cement of monogamy, 43. Celibacy pf some of 
their priests and priestesses, 44. Early traces of a 
religion of nature, 68 Universal providence attri- 
buted to Zeus, 68 Sceptiasm of the philosophers, 
63 Importance of biography in the moral teaching 
of the, 73. Difference between the teaching of the 
Roman moralists and the Greek poets, 82. On death, 
and future punishment, 86, 87 Greek stucides, 89. 
Gentleness and humanity of the Greek character, 
05-96. Influence on Roman character, 96-97. The 
Greek spirit at first as far removed from cosmopoli- 
tanism as that of Rome, 96, Causes of Greek cos- 
mopolitanism, 96 Extent of Greek influence at 
Rome, 07. Gladiatorial shows among them, 226 
Spmt of their religion contrasted with that of the 
Egyptians, 236 Their intolerance of foreign reli- 
gions, x68. Condition and fall of their empire of the 
East, 11 6 Their practice of infanticide, xz-12. 
Their treatment of animals, 69-70. Their treatment 
of pnsoners taken in war, 208 and notes, ^ Their 
marxiage customs, xxj. Women in the poetic age, 
2x7, JPecuharitj’' of Greek feelings on the position of 
women, xz8 Unnatural forms assumed by vice 
amongst them, 123-124 

Gregory the Great, his contempt for pagan literature, 
11 85 note. His attitude towards Phocas^ zzz 
Gregory of Nyssa, St., his eulo^ of virginity, xL 235 
Gregory of Tours, manner in which he regarded events, 
il I01-I02, iio, 113 note 

Grotesque, or eccentric, pleasure denved from the, 
compared with that from beauty, 1. 36 
Gundebald, hummders approved of by hU bishop, il. xoo 
Gunpowder, importance of the invention of, 2. 53 
Guy, Brother, his society for protection and education 
of children, ii. and note ^ 

Hvdrian the Emperor, his view of suicide, 1, 9a 
and note Gives Euphrates permission to destroy 


himself, 92 note. His laws respecting slaves,* 220. 
His leniency^ towards Christianity, 185. His 
benevolence, 11. 33 

Hair, false, opinions of the Fathers on, ii 63 
Hall, Robert, on theological Utilitarianism, 1. 7 note 
“ Happiness, the greatest, of the greatest number," 
theory of the, 1. 2 The sole end of human actions, 
according to the Utilitarians, 4 note. The best men 
seldom the happiest, 29. Mental compared with 
physical happiness, 36-37. Influence of health and 
temperament on happiness, 37 and note 
Hartley, his doctrine of association, i 9-10 Coleridge's 
admiration for him, 22 note. On animal food, no note 
His attempt to evade the conclusion to which bis view 
leads, quoted, 28 note. His definition of conscience, 34 
Hegesias, the “ orator of death," i 90-91 
Hehogabalus, his blasphemous orgies, 1 209 
Hell, monkish visions of, u. 93 and note Glimpses of 
the infernal regions furnished by the Dialogues of 
St. Gregory, 93. Modern publications on this sub- 
ject, 94 note 

Helv6tius, on the origin of human actions, i. 4 note. 
On customs of the people of the Congo, Formosa 
and Siam, 43 note. Compared with An lus Gelhus, 132 
Herbert of Cherbury, Lord, his profession of the 
doctrine of innate ideas, i 52 
Hercules, meaning of, according to the Stoics, i. 69 
Hereford, Nicholas of, his opposition to indiscriminate 
alms, 11. 42 

Heresy, punishment of death for, i 41 ; ii 18 
Heretics, treatment of, by the orthodox, 1, 279 ; moral 
heroism of, u. 97 

Hermits Asceticism ; Monasticism 

Heroism, the Utilitanan theory unfavourable to, i. 28. 

War the school of heroism, 73 
Hilanus, St , legend of him and St. Epipbanius, a. 68 
Hildebrand, his destruction of priestly marriage, ii 239 
Hippopotamus, legend of the, 11 68 
Historical literature, scantiness of, after the fall of the 
Roman Empire, iw 99 

Hobbes, Thomas, his opinions concerning the essence 
and origin of virtue, i. 4 note His view of the 
origin of human actions, quoted, 4 note. His re- 
marks on the goodness which we apprehend in God, 

S uoted, 4 note. And on reverence, 4 note. On 
barity, 4 ftoie. On pity, 4 note. Review of the 
system of morals of his school, 5 Gives the first 
great impulse to moral philosophy in England, 8 
His denial of the reality of pure benevolence, 9. His 
definition of conscience, 22 note His theory of 
compassion, yi and note. On malevolence, ixynote 
Holid^s, importance of, to the servile classes, 11. 203 
Holy Ghost, Confraternity of the, u 14-25 
Homer, lus views of human nature and man's will, i. 8a 
Homoiousians and Homoousians, li. 82 
Horace, his ridicule of idols, 1. 70. His description of 
the just man, 83 

Hospitality enjoined by the Romans, 11. 34 
Hospitals^ foundation of the first, 11. 34 
Human life, its sanctity recognised by Christianity, 
11. 8. Gradual acquisition of this sense, 8 
Human nature, false estimate of, by the Stoics, i. 8z 
Hume, David, his theory of virtue, x. 2. Misrepresented 
by many writers, a note. His recognition of the 
reality of benevolence in our nature, 9 and note 
His comment on French licentiousness in the 
eighteenth century, az note. His analysis of the 
moral judgments, 3a, Lays the foundation for a 
union of the schools of Clarke and Shaftesbury. 3a 
Humility, new value placed upon it by monaemsm, 
XI. 78-79 

Hutcheson, Francis, his doctrine of a moral sense,” 
I. 2. Establishes the reality of the existence of 
benevolence in our nature, 9. His analysis of moral 
judgments, 32 
Hypatia, murder of, ii. 83 


lAMBLiCHUS, his philosophy, i, 230 , 

Ideas, association of, i. ii-ia. Question whether our 
ideas are denved exclusively froxa, sensation or' 
whether they spring in part from the mind itself, 52, 
The latter theory represented by the Platonic 
doctrine of pre-existeace, Doctrine of innate 
ideas, 52-52 
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Idofs and idolatry, views of the Roman philosophers 
of, i 70 Discussion between Apollonius of Tyana 
and an Egyptian priest respecting, 70 note. Idols 
forbidden by Numa, 70 note Plutarch on the 
vanity of, 70 note 
Ignatius, St , his martyrdom, i. 185 
1 gnis fatuus, legend of the, 11 95 note 
Imagination, sms of, i. 19. Relation of the benevolent 
feelings to it^ 55-56, Deficiency of imagination the 
cause of the great majority of uncharitable judg- 
ments, s^S7 Feebleness of the imagination a 
source of legends and myths, 148 Beneficial effects 
of Christianity in supplying pure images to the 
imagination, ii, 42-43 

Imppnal system of the Romans, its effect on their 
morals, i. 108. '‘Apotheosis of the emperors, 108-109 
India, ancient admiration for the schools of, 1 96 
and note 

“Inductive,*’ ambiguity of the term, as applied to 
morals, 1. 31 and note 

Industrial truth, characteristics of, i, 58 Influence of 
the promotion of industrial life upon morals, 58-59 
Infanticide, histo^ of the practice of, ii. ii-ia 
Efforts of the Church to suppress it, 13. Roman 
laws relating tOj 13 Causes of, in England, 120 
Infants, Augustinian doctrine of the damnation of nn- 
baptised, 1, 40. The sacrament given to, in the 
early Church, 11. 3 
Tnjuriosus, legend of, 11. 136 

Insanity, alleged increase of, it. 26 and note 
Theological notions concerning, 37. The first lunatic 
asylums, 38 ^ 

Insurance^^ societies among the poor of Greece and 
Rome, ii. 34 

Intellectual progress, Us relations -to moral progress, 

1. 63 

Interest, self-, human actions governed exclusively by, 
according to the Utilitarians, 1 4 note. Summary of 
the relations of virtue and public and private, 49 
Intuition; rival claims of, and utility to be regarded as 
the supreme regulator of moral distinctions, 1. z 
Various names by which the theory of intuition is 
known, x, 2 Views of the moralists of the school of, 

2 Summary of their objections to the Utilitarian 
theory, i. 29. The Intuitive school, 31. Doctrines of 
Butler, Adam Smith, and others, 32. Analogies of 
beauty and virtue, 32. Distinction between the 
higher and lower parts of our nature, 35. Moral 
j’udgments, and their alleged diversities, 38. General 
moral principles alone revealed by intuition, 41-42 
Intuitive morals not unprogressive, 43 Difficulty of 
both the Intuitive and utilitarian schools in finding a 
fixed frontier line betiii-een the lawful and the illicit, 
48-49. The Intuitive and Utilitarian schools each 
related to the general condition of society, 51 
Their relations to metaphysical schools, 51-52. And 
to the Baconian philosoph;jr, 52. Contrasts between 
ancient and modem civilisations, 53-54. Practical 
consequences of the opposition between the two 
schools, 54. Neo-PIatonic Intuitionalism, 137 
Inventions, the causes which accelerate the progress of 
society in modern times, i 53 ; 11. 89 
Ireland, why handed over by the Pope to England, iL 
92 

Irenaeus, bis belief that all Christians had the power of 
working miracles, i. 150 

Irish, clmacteristics of the, i. 58. Their early 
marriages and national improvidence, 6z. Absence 
of moral sqandals among the priesthood, 6a. Their 
legend of the islands of life and death, 85. Their 
missionary labours, ii. 104. Their perpendicular 
burials, iot 

Isidore, St., legend of, 11. 86 

Isis, worship of, at Rome, i. 163. Suppression of the 

Italians, ciiaracteristics of the, i. 58, 6x 
Italy, gigantic development of mendicancy in, ii 42. 
Introduction of monachism into, 45 

James, the Apostle, Eusebius* account of him, il 

James, St., of Venice, his kindness to animals, li. 
73 

Jenyns, Soame, his adherence to the opinion of Ockham, 

I. 7 note 


Jerome, St . on exorcism, a 161. On the clean and 
unclean animals in the ark, li 45 Legend of, 49. 
Encouraged mhiimanitv of ascetics to their re 
mtions, 57. His legend of SS Paul and Antony, 

Jews, their law regulating marriage and permitting 
polygamy, i 43. Their treatment of suicides, 92 
note. Influence of their manners and creed at Rome, 
99 and note^ 143 Became the pi incipal exorcists, 
Spread of their creed in Rome, 163, Reasons 
why they were persecuted less tiian the Christians, 
171 , ^2. How regarded by the pagans, and how 
the Christians were regarded by the Jews, 175. 
Charges of immorality brought against the Christiam 
by the Jews, 176 Domitian’s taxation of them, 182. 
Large numbers of, driven to suicide by Catholic 
persecution, 11 21. Iheir views of the position of 
women, 11. 141 

Joffre, Juan Gilaberto, his foundation of a lunatic 
asylum m Valencia, u 38 
John the Hermit, St , 11 51 
John, St., legends of, 1 179 . at Patmos, 18a 
John, St , of Calaina, story of, 11. 54 
John XXIII , Pope, his crimes, 11. X30 
Johnson, Dr , his adherence to the opinion of Orkhaui, 

I 7 note 

Julian, the Emperor, l.js tranquil death, i. 87 and 
note Refuses the language of adulation, 109. His 
attempt to resuscitate papnism, 139. Attitude of 
the Church towards him, 11. izo. Joy at his death, 
xxo 

uhen THospitaher, St , legend of, ri 36 note 
upiter Ammon, fountain of, deemed miraculous, i 154 
and note ^ 

Justinian, his laws respecting slaveiy^ ii, 28 
Justin Martyr, his recognition of the excellence of 
many parts of the pagan writings, i. 145, On the 
“,seminal Logos,** 145. On the Sibylline books, 150 
Cause of his conversion to Christianity, 175 note, llis 
martyrdom, x86 

Juvenal, on tne natural virtue of man, i. 83 His 
unconsciousness of the inhumanity of glacfiatonal 
shows, xao. His invectives against Roman luxunes, 

II 63 

Kambs, Lord, on our moral judgments, i. 32, Notices 
the analogies between our moral and aesthetical judg- 
ments, 32. On chastity, 11 tx note 
^King’s evil, ceremony of touching for the, i. 153 and 
noie^ 154 note 

Labienus, his works destroyed, 1. iSo note 
Lactantms, character of his treat'se, u 195 
Lastonus, story of, 1. 109 

Laughing condemned by the monks of the desert, iu 49 
note 

Law, Roman, its relation to Stoicism, i 124. Its golden 
age not Christian, but pagan, 11. z8 
Lawyers, their position in literature, 1. 55 note 
Legacies forbidden to the clergy, u. 61 Power of 
making bequests to the clergy accorded by Constan- 
tine^and subsequently enlarged, 91 
Leibnitz, on the natural or innate powers of man, i. 51 
note 

Leo the Isaurian, Pope, his compact with Pepin, 11, 

XI2 

Leonardo da Vinci, his kindness to animals, ii. 73 
note 

Liberty, intellectual, crushed by the Church, i. 180 
Licentiousness, French, Hume's comments on, i ai 
note 

Lions, legends of, il jx 

literature, expansion and liberty of, in Rome, L x88 
Ltoes o/th$ SainiSi their gross mendacity, il 56 
Locke, John, his view of moral good and moral evil, i 
4 note. His theological Utilitarianism, 7 note H« 
view of the sanctions of morality, 8 His invention 
of the phrase “association of ideas," xo. His 
definition of conscience, xa note. Cousin’s objec- 
tions against him, 3x note. His refutation of the ' 
doctrine of a natural moral sense, sz-sa. Rise of 
the sensual school out of bis philosophy, 5a iu>ie. 
Famous formulary of his school, 5a 
Lombard, Peter, character of his Sentences^ IL 95. His 
visions of heaven and hell, 96 
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r j'ORginu'?, his suic’'-’p, 1 9* 

T Romans, 1 97 >w/a 

Lucan, a:s idea o. the Dein, i 69 Failure of his 
TOurage under torture '82 His sycophancy, 82 
His cosmopolitan’sm, loi 
Lucius, the Dtshop, martyrdom of, » lOI 
Lucretms, his scepticism, i 68 His disbelief m the 
immortality of the sou!, i. 77 His praise of 

Jipicurus, S3, tjiis suicide, go On a bereaved cow. 
It 70 

Lunatic asylums, the f.T-st, > 38 

Lutner’s w.'e, ner -emark on the sctisuous creed she had 

ICit, 1 P2 

L\oPs, persecutor the Cnristmns at, s 186 

Macarius, ht , m. acle rttr.buted to, 11. 17 note. His 
of h s^ Sit to an enchanted 
garden, 07 Odier iegends rim, 67, 72. 

^fRome on the decadence 

idacUntosh, Si- fames, theory of morals advocated b\, 

\-jlr , Hartley’s doctrine of association 

o-ver his m.ind, is andm U 

Manianus. persuades the hmperor Valerian to perse- 
Cute the Christians, • 191-19-2 ^ 

fttacriua, Casha, he- berici ole.ice to children, 11 a » 
Macenas, nis advice to August is, i 169 
Ma-dalen asylums, adversaries of, 11 4^ and node 
Malionia virtue of ii 130 
Malihus, on charity, u 39 note 

Mandev.ile, his Enguny tnto the Ortgin 0/ Monad 
Un/pfl » ?* ‘^^at private vices are public 

bene^hts, 1. ^ His opposition to charity schools, 

■■ “f 

Manilms, his conception of the Deity, i. 60 
Manufactures, their influence upon raoraK * 58-50 
Marcelhnus. Tullius, his self-destruction, 1 oa 
aUrcia, m-stress of C^mmodus, her influence m behalf 
of toleration to the Christians, 1. 187 
^ iT *67*^* ’ legend of the visit of St Avitus to him, 

Marcionites, charges of the Fathers against the, i. 176 
Marcus, St,, story of, and his mother, it ss 

Romans, 

mnht'S m,2?4r p>«“« 0/ the first 

night of marriage, 43 uo^e Reason why the ancient 
Jews attached a certmn stigma to virginity, 45 Con- 
flict of views Oi the Catholic priest and the political 
economist on the subject of early marriages, 48 
t*" w”® countries of the difficulties with 
Ahich legislators surround marri.age, 6x. Earlv 
marriages the most corspicuou-, proofs of Irish im- 
providence 5 t. Influence of uscet.asm on, „ zTs 

Ses, til. 

Marseilles, law of, respecting suicide, 1 93 note. Eni- 
demic of suicide among the vv oin.-n of, li, 33 

Mrrtial, S5;cophancy ofhisepigiarns, 1 82 

^ d *^45 mon.ichism in Gaul, 

Martyrdom, giones of, 1. 164-16; Passion for rfie 
F«t.vals of the Mattyrs, ,6*, Dti ja t^n 

of tfte people at the testivalj,, « 64 ^ 

Mary', St., of Egypt, n 47 
Mary, the Virgin, veneration of, ii, ii;4 
Massilians, wine forbidden to women by the, i 30 nata 
Matermlism and Uuhtananism, them cLnecl on,®.?^? 
Maternal affection, strength of, xi u fzete ^ 

penalties of conscience, i. 33 

Mauncus, Junius, his refusal to allow gladiatorial 
shows at Vienne, i. zso iwuiacoriai 

Maxentius, instance of his tyranny, n 30 
Maximilianus, his martyrdom, 11. 104 
Max^xmintis, Emperor, his persecution of the Christians, 

Maamnsof trfhim and Im dacoarses, 

J^cal fern olwTplSfo^hyfJyr' 

Mediaae, possible progress of, 1. 6647 

bereavement, 11. 5. Her pilgrima»-e 
tough the Syrian and Egyptian herxmtage^si^ 


JMehtO; St , letter of, i 283 

Merovingian and Carlovingian dynasties, 11 tia 

Ml etus, epidemic of suicide at, i. 91 note ^ 
Mditary honour pre-eminent among the Romans 1 t . 
History of the decadence of Roman military virtue, 

if’!!’ association, 10 note, et seg. 

Mill, J S , quoted, 1 12 note, 20, 38 note, a-i note 
according to the Stoics, i 60 
Miracles , miraculous occurrences in the life of 
Augustus, 1 108-109 General incredulity on the 
subject of miracles at the present time, ^14^.14, 
Miracles not impossible, 146 EstabiXd bv mutl 

: nte. ‘f of th«n always 

w 1th education, 147. Illustration of this in the Ilelief 
m fairies. 147 Conceptions of savages, 147 LegSdf 
formation and decay of, 148-149. CommL in 
reasoning about miracles, 150 Predisposition to the 
miraculous in some states of society, 153. Belief of 

Incapacity of the 

Christians of the third century for judging nistonc 
me early Christians, 159. Exorcism, 159. Neither 

^WuprihrpSfxr” 

Missionary labours, II 104 
Mithra, worehip of, m Rome, i. 163 
Mnh^ammedans, their condemnation of suicide, 11 71 
asylums, 38. Their religion, 103-106 

system, i. 45. Suicide of monks, n, 33-32. Evertmne 
of the monks in the cause of charity, 3^ Sf 

fhJ « Fanati'cal brutality of 

£is 

Sonkc J? monks, 88-90. ^ Value attached by 
compensations for crime, 90 
91-92 Benefits conferred 
by the mon^teries, loa. See also Ascetics 
Monica, St , 1 ig^note 

Monogamy, establishment of, iL The ethics of, 
“nie ealent, of the 

Mobamtnedan conquest of Egyqit, li. 61 and note 
Montanists, their tenets, 11 44 

intuition and utility 
to be regarded as the supierae regulators of, 1 r ” 
Moral judgments, alleged diversities of, i. 38. Are fre- 
quently due to mtellectual causes, 3^39^ Instances 
of this in usury and abortion, 39 Distinction between '' 
natural duties And others resting on positive law 20 
Ancient customs canonised hv i-im*a a 


Ancient customs canoms;n7« 

^plained by a confused association of ideas, 30-40. 
Moral perceptions overridden by positive reiigmns 
40. Instances of this in transubstLtiation an^ the 
Augustmian and Calvinistic doctrines of damnation 
General moral principles alone revealed by in- 
tuition, 41-42. The motaf unity of different ages a 
unity not of standard but of tendency, 42, Apphea- 
gon of this theory to the history of Sinevolen?? 43 
Reasons why acts regarded in one age as cnSiSl 
^ ^ Views® of MdrSid 

w comparative influence of intellectual 

agencies m civilisation, 43 note. Intuitive 
morals not unprogressive, 43. Answers to mis- 
cellaneous objections against the theewry of natural 
^ral perceptions. 46. Effect of thr?ondition 5 
^letyonthes^^djbuttiot the essence, of virtue, 
^ Sacrificing higher duties to 
lower ones, 4^47. Summary of the relations of 
virtue public and private interest, 40. Two 
senses of the word naturl 50 * 

Moral law, foundation of the, according to Ockham 
and his adherents, L 7 and note. Vaifous viewrS 
Utilitarian theological 
sanctions, aa. The r^tty of the moral nature^ the 
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one great questbn of natural theology, 23. Utili- 
tarian secular sanctions, 24. The Utmtanan theory 
subversive of morality, 28. Plausibility and danger 
of theories of unification in morals, 30. Our know- 
ledge of the laws of moral progress nothing more 
than approximate or general, 57 
“ Moral sense,*' Hutcheson’s doctrine of a, i. a 
Moral system, what it should be, to govern society, i. 
8e 

Morals, each bf the two schools of, related to the 
graneral condition of society, i. 51. Their relations to 
metaphysical schools, 51-53 And to the Baconian 
philosophy, 52. Contrast between ancient and 
modern civilisations, 52-53. Causes that lead 
societies ,to elevate their moral standard, and deter- 
nftne their preference of some particular kind of 
virtues, 54 The order m which moral feelings are 
developed, 55 Danger m proposing too absolutely 
a single character as a model to which all men must 
conform, 65 Remarks on moral types, 66 Results 
to be expected from the study of the relations be- 
tween our physical and moral nature, 66-67. Little 
influence of pagan religions on morals, 68 
More, Henry, on the motive of vn tue, i 32 
Musonius, his view of suicide, i 93 
Mutius^ history of him and his son", li. 53-54 
Mysticism of the Romans, causes producing, 1 134 
Myths, formation of, 1. 148 


Nati es, manta for suicide at, li 24 
Napoleon, the Emperor, his “order of the day" res- 
pecting suicide, I 92 note 

Nations : causelk of the difficulties of effecting cordial 
international friendships, 1. 66 
Natural moral perceptions, objections to the theory of, 

y 6 ^T»vo senses of the word natural, 50 Reid, 
gwick, and Leibmtr on the natural or innate 
powers of man, 51 note. Locke's refutation of the 
doctrine of a natural moral sense, 53 
Neo-Platonism, account of, i 137 seq. Its destruction 
of the ‘active duties and critical spirit, 139 
Neptune, views of the Stoics of the meaning of the 
legends of, i 69. His statue solemnly degraded by 
Augustus, 71 

Nero, his singing and acting, i. ro9 His law about 
slaves, 129. His persecution of the Christians, iSi- 
*82 

Newman, Dr., on venial sm, 1 46 note^ <tnd note on 
pride, 11. 79 

Newspapers, influence of, i 55 note 
Nicodcmus, apocryphal gospel of, 11 93 
Ntlus, St , deseits nis family, 11 135 
Nitna, number of anchorites in the desert of. 11 45 
Nolasco, Peter, his works of mercy, n 31. His partici- 
pation m the Albigensian massacres, 41 
Novatians, their tenets, 11 44 
Numa, legend of his prohibition of idols, 1 70 not* 


Oath, sanctity of an, among the Ron ans, x 71 
Obedience, new value placed on it by monachism, ii, 

78-79j 113 

Obligation, nature of, 1. 37 

Ockham, his opinion of the foundation of the moral 
law, i. 7 and note 
Odin, his suicide, u 23 note 
O’Neale, Shane, his chantYj n. 4* 

Opinion, influence of character on, i 72 
Oracles, refuted and ridiculed by Cicero, i 69. Plu- 
tarch’s defence of their bad poetry, 69-70 note. 
Refusal of Oto and the Stoics to consult them, 70. 
Ridiculed by the Roman writs, 70. Answer of the 
oracle of Delphi as to the best religion, 70. Theory 
of the oracles m the De Dwinaiwne of Cicero, 155 
and note Van Dale's denial of their supernatural 
character, 158. Books of oracles burnt under the 
Republic and Empire, X89 and note 
Origen, his desire for martyrdom, i 165 
Orphanotrophia, in the early Church, n *4 
Otbo, the Emperor, his suicide, i 9a. Opinion of his 
contemporaries, of his act, 92 note 
Ovid, object of liis Metamorphoses^ i, yo. His^ con- 
demnation of suicide, 90 and noU His humanity to 
ammals, u. 70 

Oxen, laws for the protection of, 11 O9 
Oxyrhynchus, ascetic life in the city of, ii- 45 


Pachomius, Sr , number of his monks, is. 45 
Pastus and Ama, history of, n, 130 
Pagan religions, their feeble influence on morals, i 68 
Pagan virtues, the, comgiared with Christian, i So 
Paiderastia, the, of the Greeks, u 123-124 ' 

Pam, equivalent to evil, according to tlie Utilitarians, 
I 4 note 

Palestine, foundation of monachism in, 11 45. Becomes 
a hot-bed of debauchery, 64 
Paley, on the obligation of virtue, x. 6 note. 1 On the 
difference between an act of prudence and an act o* 
duty, 7 note. On the love w e ought to bear to God, 
8. On the religious sanctions of morality, 8. Or 
the doctrine of association, 10-3 x note. On flesh diet, 
20 note. On the influence of health on happmes'*., 
37 note On the difference in pleasures, 37 note 
Pambos, St , story of, 11 49 note 
Pammachus, St , his hospital, 11 34 
Panaetius, the founder of the Roman Stoics, his dis- 
belief in the immortality of the soul, 1. 77 
Panders, punishment of, 11 133 

Parents, reason why some savages did not regard their 
murder as criminal, i. 42 
Parthenon, the, at Athens, 1. 44 
Pascal, his advocacy of piety as a matter of prtidenre, 
I 7 note His adherence to the opinion of Ockham 
as to the foundation of the moral law , 7 note His 
thought on the humiliation created by deriving 
pleasure from cei tain amusements, 1 36 note 
Patriotism, period when it flourished, i 57. Peculiar 
characteristic of the virtue, 75, Causes, of the pre- 
dominance occasionally accorded to civic virtues, 84. 
Neglect or discredit into which they have fallen 
among modern teachers, 84 Cicero’s remarks on 
the duty of every good man,^ 8$. Unfortunate 
relations of Christianity to patriotism, 11. 59-60. Re- 
pugnance of the theological to the patriotic spirit, 
61 

Paul, St , his definition of conscience, t. ^5 
Paul the Hermit, his flight to the desert, 11. 44. Legend 
of the visit of ot Antony to him, 67 
Paul, St Vincent de, his foundling hospitals, li. 15 
Paula, story of her asceticism and inhumanity, n 

56-57 

Paulina, the wife of Seneca, her devotion to her 
husband, 11. 130 

Pelagia, St , her suicide, li. ao. Her flight to the 
desert, 51-52 and note * 

Pelagius, u. 94 
Pelican, legend of the, is 68 
Penances of the saints of the desert, ii 46 el seq. 
Penitential system, the, of the early Church, lu 3-4 
Pepin, his compact with Pope LeOj u iia 
Peregrinus the Cyme, his suicide, i. 92 
Pericles, his humanity, i. 96 
Perpetua, St , her martyrdom, i 165, 187 , ii, 133 
Persecutions, Catholic doctrines justifying, 1 43. Why 
Christianity was not crushed by them, 166, Many 
causes of persecution, X66-167 Special character 
and causes of Christian persecutions, 167. Reasons 
why the Christians were more persecuted than the 
Jews, 173, 172 Causes of the persecutions, X73 ei 
seq. History of the persecutions, 180, Nero, t8t- 
182. Domitian, 182. Trajan, 384 Marcus Aurelius, 
185-186. From M. Aurelius to Deems, r86 ei seq 
Callus, 191 Valerian, 191. Diocletian and Galerius, 
^93“i95* End of the persecutions, 195 Monstrous 
fictions concerning them, 195. General considera- 
tions on their history, X93-197 
Perugmo, hts failure, n 152 note 
Petronian law, m favour of slaves, i 129 
Petronius, his scepticism, i 68 His suicide, 90 and 
note. His condemnation of the shows of the arena, 

X20 

Philip the Arab, his favour to Christianity, 1. 187 
Philosophers, efforts of some, to restore the moral 
influence of religion among the Romans, t. 71. The 
jrue moral teachers, 72 

Philosophical truth, charactenst»cs of, i 59, Its 
growth retarded by the opposition of theologians, 
59 

Philosophy, causes of the practical chancter of most 
ancient, 1 85 Its fusion with religion, 143. Opinions 
of the early Church concerning the pagan writings, 
145. Difference between the moral teaching of a 
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ptiilosopliy and that of a religion^ iL x. Its impotency 
to restrain vice, a 

Phocas, attitude of the Church towards him, ii. ixx 
Phocion, his gentleness, i 96 
Phrynicus, i. 96 

Physical science affects the belief m miracles, i. 150 
Piety, Utilitarian view of the causes of the pleasures 
and pains of, i. 4 and note* A matter of prudence, 
according to theological Utilitarianism, 7 
Pilate, Pontms, story of his desire to enrol Christ 
among the Roman gods, i, iSi 
Pilgrimages, evils of, 11, 64 
Pior, St., story of, 11. 55 
Pirates, destruction of, oy Pompey, i 98 
Pity, a form of self-love, according to some Utilitarians, 
1 j^aaidnoie Adam Smith’s theory, 5 Hobbes’s 
definition of, 30. Seneca’s distinction between it and 
clemency, 80. Altar to Pity at Athens, 96. History 
of Marcus Aurelius’ altar to Bencficentia at Rome, 
96 note 

Plato, his admission of the practice of abortion, i. 39 
Basis of his moral system, 44. Cause of the banish- 
ment of the poets from bis republic, 68. His theory 
that vice is to virtue what disease is to health, 75 and 
note. Reason for his advocacy of community of 
Wives, 8^ His condemnation of suicide, 8g and 
note. His remarks on universal brotherhood, loi 
His inculcation of the practice of self-examination, 

^04 

Platonic school, its ideal, i. 135 

Platonists, their more or less pantheistic conception of 
the Deity, 1. 68. Practical nature of their philosophy, 
138. The Platonic ethics ascendant in Rome, 139 
Pleasure the only good, according to the Utilitarians, 
1. 4. Illustrations of the distinction between the 
higher and lower parts of our nature in our pleasures, 
35-36. Pleasures of a civilised compared with those 
of a semi-civilised society, 36. Comparison of mental 
and physical pleasures, 36-37, Distinction in kind 
of pleasure, and its importance in morals, 37-38. 
Neglected or denied by Utilitarian writers, 37-38 
note 

Pliny, the elder, on the probable happiness of the lower 
animals, 1 36 note. On the Deity, 69. On astrology, 
7a and note. His disbelief in the immortality of the 
soul, 77. His advocacy of suicide, go Never men- 
tions Christianity, X43. His opinion of earthquakes, 
156. And of comete, 156 His facility of belief, 
xs6. His denunciation of finger rings, ii. 63 
Pliny, the younger, his desire for posthumous reputa- 
tion, i. y8 note, jHis picture of the ideal of Stoicism, 
78. His eulogy of Trajan, xai and note. His letter 
to Trajan respecting the Christians, 184. His bene- 
volence, i; 102 ; ii. 33 ^ 

Plotinus, his condemnation of suicide, 1 . 90 and note. 
His philosophy, 139 

Plutarch, his defence of the bad poetry of the oracles, 
69-70 note. His mode of moral teaching, 73-74 
Basis of bis belief in the immortality of the soul, 86, 
On superstitious fear of death, 87 His letter on the 
death of his little daughter, xoa May justly be 
regarded as the leader of the eclectic school, xoa. 
His philosophy and works compared with those of 
Seneca, xoa. His treatise on The Si^ns of Moral 
Progress, 104^ Compared and contrasted with 
Marcus Aurelius, xo6 note. How he regarded the 
games of the arena, laa His defence of the ancient 
creeds, 135, Practical nature of his philosophy, 138. 
Never mentions Christianity, 142. His remarks on 
the domestic system of the ancients, 177. On kind- 
ness to animals, iu 70. His picture of Greek married' 
life, iax-x22 

Pluto, meaning of, according to the Stoics, i 69 
Po, miracle of the subsidence of the waters of the, t. 
161 note 

Pcemen, St., story of, and of his mother, ii, 55. 

Legend of him and the lion, 71 
Political economy, what it has accomplished respecting 
alms^ving, ii. 39 

Political judgments, moral standard of most men jn, 
lower than m private judgments, i. 63 
Political truth, or habit of ‘‘fair play,” the character- 
istic of free communities, i. 58. Highly dvilised 
form of society to which it belongs, 58. Its growth 
retarded by tneoppodtion of theotogians, 59 


Po4 oms, his praise of the devotion and purity of creed 
of the Romans, 1. 70 
Polycarp, St , martyrdom of, i 186 
Polygamy, long continuance of, among the kings of 
Gaul^ 11 X44 

Pompen, gladiatorial shows at, i, xi6 note 
Pompey, his destruction of the pirates, i 98. His 
multiplication of gladiatorial shows, 115 
Poor-law system, elaboration of the, p 41. Its per- 
nicious results, 4X, 42 

Poppsea, Empress, a Jewish proselyte, 1, 163 
Porcxa, wife of Brutus, her heroism, a 130 
Porphyry, his condemnation of suicides, i 00 and note 
His description of philosophy, 1. 137. His adoption 
of Neo-Platomsro, 1. X30 
Pos<ievin, his view of the Sibylline books, 1. 139 
Pothinus, martyrdom of, i, 186 
Power, ougin of the desire of, i 10, ix 
Praise, association of ideas leading to the desire for 
even posthumous, 1. ix 

Prayer. ^ its reflex influence upon the minds of the 
worshippers, i. 15. Pusey’s superstitious notions 
concerning, 152 note 

Preachers, Stoic, among the Romans, i, 1 30-1 31 
Pride, contrasted ■with vanity, i. 82, The leading 
moral agent of Stoicism, 82 
Punting, importance of, i 53 

Prometheus, cause of the admiration bestowed upon, 
t. *5 

Prophecies, incapacity of the Christians of the third 
century for judging, i 158 

Prophecy, gift of, attributed to the^ vestal virgins of 
Rome, 1. 45. And in India to virgins, 45 note 
Prosperity, some crimes conducive to national, i 24 
Prostitution, 11. 1x9-120. Ternble consequences of 
English prudery regarding, x2o. How regarded by 
the Romans, 126 
Protagoras, his scepticism, i. 68 
Protasius, St., miraculous discovery of his remains, 

i. 160 

Protestantism favourable to liberty and self-respect, 

ii. 79 

Prudence and duty, Paley on difference between, i 7 
note 

Prudentius, on the vestal virgins at the gladiatorial 
shows, 1. 116 4 

Purgatory, doctrine of, 11 98-99 

Pythagoras, saying of, i. 22 Cha*!tity the leading 
virtue of his school, 44 On the fables of Hesiod 
and Homer, 68, His belief in an all-pervading soul 
of nature, 68 His condemnation of suicide, ^^and , 
note. Tradition of his journey to India, 96 note. 

His inculcation of the practice of self-examination, 

X04. His opinion of earthquakes, Z56. Hisdoctiine 
of kindness to animals, 11 70 

Quakers, compared with the early Christians, li. s 
and note 

Quintilian, his conception of the Deity, i 69 

Rank, secular, consecration of, ii. 109 et seq. 

Rape, pimisbment for, u. 133 
Redbreast, legends of the, ii. 93 and note 
Regulus^ the story of, i. 89 

Reid, basis of his ethics, 1. 32. His distinction between 
innate faculties evolved by experience and innate 
ideas independent of experience, 51 note 
Religion, theological Utilitarianism subverts natural, 1 
23. Answer of the oracle of Delphi as to the best, 

70. Difference between the moral teaching of a 
philosophy and that of a religion, lu x. Relations 
between positive religion and moral enthusiasm, 60 
Reli^ons, pagan, their small influence on morals, i* 68. 

Oriental, passion for, among the Romans, 134 
Religious liberty totally destroyed by the Catholics, 
ii 82-84 

Repentance for past sin, no place for, in the writingpsof 
the ancients, i. 8a 

Reputation, how valued among the Romans, i. 78 
Resurrection of souls, belief of the Stoics in the, i, 69 
Revenge, Utilitarian notions as to the feeling of, i, xj 
and note. Circumstances under which private vea* 

' geance is not regarded as criminal, i. 42 
Reverence, Utihtanan views of, i. ^ and note. 
Causes of the diminution of the spirit of, among 
mankind, 59-6t> 
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Rhetoricians, Stoical, account of the, of Rome, i. 
130-131 

Ricci, his work on Mendicancy, ii 43 
Rochefoucauld, La, on pity, quoted, i. 4-5 note And 
on friendship, 5 n^te 
Rogantianus, his passive life, i. 139 
Roman law, services of Stoicism to, i. 124. Its golden 
age not Christian, but pagan, 11. 18 
Romans, abortion how regarded by the, i. 39. Their 
law forbiddihg women to taste wine, 30 note. 
Reasons why they did not regard the gladiatorial 
shows as cnmmal, 4a. Their law of marriage and 
ideal of female morality, 43 Their religious reve- 
rence for domesticity, 44, ^ Sanctity of, and gifts 
attributed to, their \est^ virgins, 45. Character of 
thoj;- cruelty, 5^ Compared with the modern Italian 
charactesMin this respect, 56. Scepticism of their 
philosophers, 68-7a The religion of the Romans 
never a source of moral enthusiasm, 70. Its charac- 
teristics, 71. Causes of the disappearance of the 
religious reverence of the people, 71. Efforts of 
some philosophers and emperors to restore the moral 
influenee of religion, 71. Consummation of us degra- 
dation, 71. Belief in astrological fatalism, 72, The 
Stoical type of military and patriotic enthusiasm pre- 
eminently Roman, 73, 74. Importance of biography 
m their moral teaching, 73. Epicureanism never 
became a school of virtue among them, 74. Un- 
selfish love of country of the Romans, 75 Character 
of Stoicism in the woist period of the Roman Empire, 
76. Mam features of their philosophy, 78 et seg 
Difference between the Roman moralists and the 
Greek poets, 82 The doctrine of suicide the culmin- 
ating point of Roman Stoicism, 93. The type of 
excellence of the Roman people, 94. Contrast be- 
tween the activity of Stoicism and the luxury of 
Roman society, 95, Growth of a gentler and more 
cosmopolitan spirit in Rome, 05. Causes of this 
change, 95 et seq Extent of Greek influence at Rome, 
97. The cosmopolitan spirit strengthened by the de- 
traction of the power of the aristocracy, 97 H istory 
of the influence of freedmen in the state, 98. Effect 
of the aggrandisement of the colonies, the attraction 
of many foreigners to Rome, and the increased 
facilitie:i for travelling, on the cosmopolitan spirit, 
98-99. Foreigners prorninent among Latin writers, 

99 Results of the multitudes of emancipated slaves, 
99 Endeavours of Roman statesmen to consolidate 
the Empire by admitting the conquered to die 
privileges of the conquerors, 100. The Stoical 
philosophy quite capable of representing the cos- 
mopolitan spirit, xoo-ioz. Influence of eclectic 
philosophy on the Roman Stoics, 103. Life and 
character of Marcus Aurelius, Z05-Z07. ^ Corruption 
of the Roman people, 107. Causes of their depravity, 
107. Decadence of all the conditions of republican 
virtue, loS. Effects of the Imperial system on 
morals, xo8-xio. Apotheosis of the emperors, loS. 
Moral consequences of slavery, zzo. Increase of idle- 
ness and demoralising employments, zzo. Increase 
also of sensuahty, xzx, ^ Destruction of all public 
spirit, xxz. The interactioh of many states, which in 
new nations sustains national life, prevented by 
universal empire, xxx. The decline of agncultural 
pursuits, ixa. And of the military virtues, 113* 
History and effects of the gladiatonal shows, 1x4 
Other Roman amusements, xz6.^ Effects of the arena 
upon the theatre, xi6 Nobles in the arena, 1x9 and 
note. Effects of Stoicism on the corruption of 
society, 123. Roman law greatly extended by it, 124, 
Change in the relation of Romans to provincials, x25. 
Changes in domestic legisktion, zas-xad. Roman 
slavery, xe6-T3o. The Stoics as consolers, advisers, 
and preachers, Z3a The Cynics and rhetoncians, 
X30-131. Decadence of Stoicism in the Empire, X33- 
X34. Causes of the passion for Oriental religions, 
x34-*35. Neo-Platomsm, 136 seq^ "Review of the 
history of Roman philosophy, x39rX4x. History of 
the conversion of Rome to Christianity, z^s seq. 
State of Roman oplmon on the subject of miracles, 
X54-X55- Progress cS the Jewish and Oriental 
religions in Rome, 16$, The conversion of the 
Roman Emj^e easily explicable, 16&. Review of 
the reH||ious policy of Rome, xG8. Its division of I 
religion into three parts, according to Eusebius, 170 I 


Persecutions of the Christiansj 172 et seq. Antipathy 
of the Romans to every religious system which em- 
ployed religious terrorism, 177. History of the 
persecutions, z8o et seq. General sketch of the moral 
condition of the Western Empire, 11. 6-7 Rise and 
progress of the government of the Church of Rome, 
7. Roman practice of infanticide, 12 and notes Re- 
lief of the indigent, 31. Distribution of ^ corn, 32. 
Exertions of the Christians on the subversion of the 
Empire, 35 Inadequate place given to this move- 
ment, 36. Horrors caused by the barbarian invasions 
prevented to some extent by Christian charity, 35-36 
Influence of Christianity in hastening the fail of the 
Empire, 6a Roman treatment of prisoners of war, 
Z08-109 Despotism of the pagan Empire, X09 
Condition of women under the Romans, 125 et seq. 
High estimate of women among the early Romans, 
136. Their concubines, X46-147. 

Rome, an illustration of crimes conducive to national 
pro^rity, 1. 24 note, ^ Conversion of, 142. 'Ihree 
popular errors concerning its conversion, 143. Cap- 
ture of the city by the barbai lans, 11 35 
Romuald, St , his treatment of his father, li. 57 
Rope-dancing of the Romans, L 122 

Sabinus, St , his penances, li, 46 
Sacrament, administration of the, in the early Church, 
11 3 

Salamis, Brutus’ treatment of the citizens of, i 8x 
Sallust, his Stoicism and rapacity, i 81 
Sanctions to morality, Utilitarian, theological and 
secular, 1. 22-24 

Sanctuary, right of, accorded to Christian churches, a. 
X7 

Savage, errors to which the deceptive appearances of 
nature doom him, 1 23 The ethics of savages, 
50-sz. First conceptions formed of the universe, 
147-148 

Scepticism of the Greek and Roman philosophers, i. 

68-70 Influence of, on intellectual progiess, 11. 8a 
Schokstica, St, the legend of, n 58 note 
Scifl, Clara, the first Franciscan nun, ii. 57 
Sectarian animosity, chief cause of, 1 ,56 
Sedgwick, Professor, on the expansion of the natural 
or innate powers of men, x 51 note 
Seducers as popular heroes, 11 145 ^ 

Sejanus, treatment of his daughter by the Senate, 1. ^5 
note 

Self-denial, the Utilitarian theory unfavourable to, 1, 
Self-exammation, history of the practice of, i *04-105 
Self-sacnfice, asceticism the great school of, 11 66 
Seneca, bis conception of the Deity, i. 69 and note 
His distinction between the affections and di-ease&, 
q<^^ote. And between clemency and pitv, So. 
virtues and vices, i 81-82 Un the natural virtue ot 
man and power of lus wll, 83 On the sacred spirit 
dwelling in man, 83. On death, 86. His tranquil 
end, 87. Advocates suicide, oo, 02-01 His« deswrip- 
tion of the self-destruction of Tullius Moicdlinus, 93. 
His remarks on universal brotherhood, 101. Com- 
pared with Plutarch, xoe. His Stoical hxrdness 
tempered by new doctrines, Z03 His practice of 
self-examination, 104 How he regarded the games 
of the arena, 12a His exhortations on the treat- 
ment of slaves, 129. Never mentions Christianity, 
142 Regarded in the Aliddle Ages as a Christian, 
Z44. On national religious beliefs, 171 
Sensuality, why the Mohammedans people Paradise 
with images of, 1 45 Why some pagans deified it, 
45 Fallacy of_judgmg the sensuality of a nation by 
the statistics of Its I'legiUmate b.rtlis, 60 Influe’Ke 
of climate upon public morals, 6r. Of large towns, 
61. And of early marriages, 61. Absence of inor.ii 
scandals among the Irish priesthood, 62. Speech of 
Ardiytas of Tarentum, on the evils of, 84 note. In- 
crease of sensuality in Rome, xxx Abated bv 
Christianity, ii. 6$. The doctrine of the Fatbe’-a 
respecting concupiscence, xx8 
Serapion, the antbropomorphite, i. 22. Number of his 
monks, 11, 45. His interview with the courtesan, 134 
Scartoritts, his forgery of auspicious omens, 1. 70 
Severus, Alexander, refuses the lan^^uage of adulation, 
I. 109 His efforts to restore agncultural pursuits, 
XX a Murdei of, 1S7 His ItMiieiicy (wwards Christ- 
lamty, xS?. H«js benevolence, ii 33 
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Severus, Cassius, exile of, i 180 noU 
Scvems, Septimus, his treatment of the Christians, L 
187 

Sextius, his prictice of self-examination, i. 104 
Shaftesbury, maintains the reality of the existence of 
benevolence in our nature, i 9 On virtue, 32 
Shakespeare, ii. 71 

Sibylline books, forged by the early Christians, 1 159 
Si|:hebert, King of the Franks, his treatment by Clovis, 

ll lOX 

Slims Italicus, his lines commemorating the passion of 
the Spanish Celts for suicide, 1. 87 note His self- 
destruction, 9^ 

Sylvia, her filthiness, u 47 

Simeon, Bishop of Jerusalem, his martyrdom, i 185 
Simeon Styhtes, St , hu penance, a 47-48. His 
murder of his mother, 11 55 

Sin : Examination of the Utiluarian doctrine of the 
remote consequences of secret sms, 1 18 and note 
The theological doctrine on the subject^ 46, 47. Con- 
ception of by the ancients, 82. Original, taught 
by the Catholic Church, 88 

Sismondi, on three stages of Church history, u. 91 a 7 id 
"note 

Siloes, the abbot, stories of, a 54 
Sixtus, Bishop of Rome, his rnart> rdom, i. 192 
Sixtus, V , Pope, his efforts to suppress mendicancy, 
a 41-42 

Sla.'sry, circumstances under which it has been justi- 
fied, 1. 42-43 Origin of the word “servus,* 43 
note* Crusade of England against, 64-65 Char- 
acter of that of the Romans, 99. Moral and social 
consequences of slavery, iia Slaves sent to the 
arena, laa Three stages of slavery at Rome, 1.46 
Review of the condition of slaves, 126-130 Opinion 
of philosophers as to slavery, 129. -Laws enacted in 
favour of slaves, 129 Effects of Christianity upon 
the institution of slavery, ii 26. ^ Consecration of 
the servile virtues, 29. Impulse given to manumis- 
sion, 30. Serfdom in Europe, 30 and notes. Ex- 
tinction of slavery in Europe, 30-31. Ransom of 
captives, 31 

Smiw, Adam,^ his theory of pity, quoted, i a-s note. 
His recognition of the reality of benevolence in 
our nature, 9. His analysis of moral judgment, 32 
Smyrna, persecution of the Christians at, i. 186 
Socrates, his view of death, 1. 86 His closing hours, 87. 

His advice to a courtesan, it. X24-X25 
Sospitra, story of, 1. 157 

Soul, the immortalUy of the, vague belief of the 
Romans in, i. 71. Resolutely excluded from the 
teaching of the Stoics, i. 76. Character oi their fii st 
notions on the subject, 77, The belief in the re 
absorption of the soul in the parent Spunt, 77. Relief 
of Cicero and Plutarch in the immortality of the, 86 
But never adopted as a motive by the Stoics, 86. 
lncrea.sing belief in the, 139. 

Spam, persecution of the Christians, In, 1. 1;94 Almost 
complete absence of infanticide, in, n. xx note. 
The first lunatic asylums in Europe established in, 38 
Spaniards, their position among Latin writers, i. 99 
Their suicides, li* 23 and note 
Spartans, their intense patriotism, i 75. Xheir legisla- 
ture continimlly extolled as a model by the ancients, 
84. Condition of their women, u. X22 
Spinoaa, his remark on death, i. 85. Anecdote of him, 
jte2 and note 

Stael, Madame de, on suicide, li 25 
Stags, legends of, ii. 71-7* 

Statius, on the first mght of marriage, i. 45 note 
Stewart, Eugald, on the pleasures ot virtue, L 14 
note 

Stilpo, Ms scepticism and banishment, 1 68. His remark 
on his rdm, 80 

Stoics, their definition of conscience, i. 35. Their view 
of the animation of the human foetus, 39 Their 
system of ethics favourable to the heroic qualities, 
54 Histoncal fact in favour of the system, 54 
Their belief m an all-pervading soul of nature, 68 
Their pantheistic conception of the Deity, 68. Their 
conception and explanation of the prevailing legends 
of the gods, 68-69 Their opinion as to the final 
destruction of the universe by fire, and the resuscita- 
tion of bouls, 69 Their refusal to consult the oracles, 
70, Stoicism the expression of a type of character 


different from Epicureanism, 72 Rome 'pre- 
eminently the home of Stoicism, 73. Account of the 
philosophy of the Stoics, 74 Its two essentials— the 
unselfish ideal and the subjugation of the affections 
to the reason, 74 The test example of the perfect 
severance of virtue and interest, 76. Their views 
concerning the immortality of the soul, 7^7 
Taught men to sacrifice reputation, and do good in 
secret; 78 And 'distinguished the i;jbligation from 
the attraction of virtue, 78. Taught also that the 
affections must be subordinate to the reason, 74, 79. 
Their false estimate of human nature, S i. Their love 
of paradox, 81. Imperfect lives of many eminent 
Stoics, 81-82 Their retrospective tendencies, 81, 
Their system unfitted for the majority of mankind, 
82. Compared with the religious principle, 82 -^he 
central conception of this philosophy, ihT’dignity of 
man, 82. High sense of the Stoics of the natural 
virtue of man, and of the power of his will, 83, 
T heir recognition of Providence, S3. The two aspects 
under which they worshipped God^ 83. The Stoics 
secured from quietism by their habits of public life, 
84 Their view of humanity, 85. Their preparations 
for, and view of, death, 83 Theu* teaching as to 
suicide, 89 et seg. Contrast between Stoicism and 
Roman luxury, 95 The Stoical philosophy quite 
capable of representing the cosmopolitan spirit, 
100-10 r Stoicism not capable of representing 

the softening movement of civilisation, zox. In- 
fluence of the eclectic spirit on it, 103. Stoicism 
becomes more essentially religious, 103. Increas- 
ingly introspective character of later Stoicism, 104. 
Marcus Aurelius the best example of later Stoicism, 
105-107. Effects of Stoicism on the corruption of 
Roman society, 123. It raised up many aood 
emperors, X23. It produced a noble opposition 
under the worst emperors, 123^ It greatly extended 
Roman law^ 124 The Stoics considered as the 
consolers of the suffering, adviseis of the young, 
and as popular preachers, 130. Rapid decadence of 
Stoicism, 133 Difference between the Stoical and 
Egyptian pantheism, 137. Stoical naturalism super- 
seded by the theory of damons, X39. Theory that 
the writings of the Stoics were influenced by 
Christianity examined, 143-144. Domitian’s persecu* 
tion of them, 28a 
Strozzi, Philip, his suicide, u 24 
Suetonius, on Nero’s persecution of the Christians, 
t X42 

Suffenug, a courageous endurance of, probably the first 
form of virtue in savage life, i. 54-55 
Suicide, attitude adopted by pagan philosophy and 
Catholicism towards, i. 89 et seg. Eminent suicides, 
89, 90 Epidemic of suicides at Alexandria, gi. 
And of girls at Miletus, 9X note Grandeur qf the 
Stoical ideal of suicide, gx Influences conspiring 
towards suicide, 91 Seneca 011 self-destruction, 91, 
92. Laws respecting it, 92 7 iote, Eminent instances 
of self-destruction, 92, 93 The conception of, as an 
euthanasia, 93. Neo*Platonist doctrine concerning, 

. 139. Effect of the Christian condemnation of the 
practice of, ii. xq et :>eg. Theological doctrine on, 19 
note The only form of, permrited m the early 
Church, 20, Slow suicides, ax. 'I he Circumcelliones, 
2T. The Albigen^ses, 21 Suicides of the Jews, 2x 
Treatment of corpses of suicides, aa. Authorities for 
the history of suicides, 22 noie^ Reaction aga,inst 
the mediaval laws on the subject, 22 Later phases 
of Its history, 23. Self destruction of witches, 23, 
Epidemics of insane suicide, 23-24. Literary judg- 
ments on, 24. Cases of legitimate suicide, 94. Suicide 
m England and Fmnce, 25. 

Sunday* importance of the sanctity of, ii. X03. Laws 
respecting it, 103 

Superstition, possibility of adding to the happiness of 
man by the diffusion of, i, ax-aa. Natural causes 
which impel savages to superstition, i. 23. Significa- 
tion of the Greek word for, 86 
Swan, the, consecrated to Apollo, L 87 
Sweden, cause of the great number of illegitimate births 
in, 1 6x 

Swinburne, Mr., on annihilation, i. 77 note 
Symmachus, his Saxon prisoners, i. tax 
Synesius, his heterodoxy, li, 85.' Legend of him and 
Evagrius, 90-91 Refuses to give up his wife, *39 
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Syracuse, gladiatorial shows at, 1 1x6 
Synd!, gladiatorial shows m, l xx6 

Tacitus, hi§ doubts about the existence of Providence, 

1 73 naie 

'Teiemachus, the monk, his death in the arena, n x6 
Teiesphorus, martyrdom of, i x88 noit 
Tertia,-J®niiha, the wife of Scipio, story of, it 131 
Tertullian, his belief in damons, I r6r. His challenge 
to the pagans, 161 and note. On persecutions, 183 
Testament, Old, supposed by Clement of Alexandria to 
have been the source of pagan writings, 1. 145 
Thalasms, his hospital for blind beggars, n 34 
Theatre, scepticism of the Romans extended by the, 
1. 71-72 Effects of the gladiatorial shows upon the, 
116 

Theft, 'Nsw^s why some savages do not regard it as 
cnminahlrpr* Spartan law legalising it, 42-43 
Tbeodebei t, his polygamy, 11 144 
Theodonc, his couit at Ravenna, n 85 and note 
Theodoras, bis denial of the existence of the gods, 
1. 68 ^ 

Theodoras, St , his inhumanity to his mother, it 34 
Iheodosms* the Emperor, his edict forbidding gladia- 
torial shows, ii 16. Denounced by the ascetics, so 
His law respecting Sunday, 103 
4 'IheologicalUtilitanamsm, theories of, 1 6-8. Sub\f*its 
natural religion, 23 

Theology, sphere of inductive reasoning in, 1 151 
Iheon, St , legend of, and the wild beasts, a. 71 
Theresa, St., u. 4 

1 beurgy rejected by Plotinus, i 139 All nioral disci- 
plme resolved into, by lamblichus, 139 
Thrace, celibacy of societies of men in, 1 44 
Thrasea, mildness of his Stoicism, 1 X03 
Thrasea and Arria, history of, a 130 
Thriftiness created by the industrial spirit, 1 59 
Tibenus the Emperor, his images invested with a 
sacred character, i. X09 His superstitions, 255 and 
note 

Timagene^, exiled from the palace by Tibeiius, L 189 
note 

Tiro, the slave of Cicero, t 12S 

Titus, the Emperor, his tranquil end, i. 87 Instance 
of his amiability, xax 

Tooth-powder, Apuleius* defence of, a. 63 
j^Tornients, future, the doctrine of, made by the monk*- 
a^nieans of extorting money, a. 91 Monastic legends 

TrageJy, effects of the gladiatorial shows upon, among 
die Kutnans, 1. xi6 

Tiojan, the Emperor, his gladiatorial shows, i. xax 
Letter of Pliny to, respecting tlie Chnsiian>», 184 
Trajan’s answer, 184 His benevolence to childicn, 
ii. 33. Legend ot St. Gregory and^ 93 a/td note 
Transmigration of souls, doctrine ot, of the ancients, 
iL 70^ 

'I'ravelling, splendid facilities for, of iht- Rutuans, 1. 98 
Trinitarian monks, their works of mercy, 11 32 
Troubadours, one of their services to mankind, ii 98 
** Trace of God^” importance of the, 11 107 
Truth : possibility of adding to the happiness of men by 
diffusing abroad, or sustaining, pleasing falsehoods 
1, ax-22 Saying of Pythagoras, 22 Growth of, 
with civilisation, 58. Industrial, political, andphilo 
sophical, 58-59. Relation of monnchlsnt to the ab 
stract love of truth, ii 8y Causes of the medioivsd 
decline of the love ol truth, S9-90 
Tucker, his adoption of the doctrine of the avsociatiou 
of ideas, 1. it note 
Tundale, his vision of hell, n 95 
Turks, their kindness to aumiais, i, 122 
Types, moral, 1 65. AH characters cannot be moulded 
in one type, 65-66 

> Ulfkjuvs, his Gothic translation of the Bible, ti. 205 
Ulpian on suicide, L 92 note 
Unselfishness of the Stoics, u 75 
usury, diversities of moral judgment respecting, i 38 
Utilitarian school. See Morals , Virtue , Vice 
Utility, rival claims of, and intuition to be regarded as 
« the^fiupieme regulators of moral distinctions, u x. 
Various names by which the theory of utility is 
known, a. Views of the morahste of the school wf, a 
*t weg. 


Valerian, his persecution of the Christians, 1. 291- 
192 

Valerius Maximus, his mode of moral teaching, 1 73 
Vandals, their conquest of ca, ii 61 
Varro, his conception of the Deity, i 69 On popular 
religious beliefs, 70 

Venus, effect of the Greek worship of, on the conditun 
of women, 11 122-123 note 

Vespasian, his d^ mg jest, i 109 Effect of his frugality 
on the habits of the Romans, 123 Miracle attributed 
to him, 147 and note His treatment of writers, 
189 note 

Vice, Mandeville's theory of tlie ongin of, 1 3 ^And 
that “private vices were public benefits," 3 Views 
of the Utilitarians as to, 5-6. The degrees of virtue 
and vice do not correspond to the degrees of utility, 
or the reverse, 10-17 The suffering caused by vice 
not proportioned to its criminality, 24-35 Plato’s 
ethical theory of virtue and vice, 75. Grote’s 
summary of this theoiy, 75 note Coriception of the 
ancients of sin, 82 floral efficacy of the Christian 
sense of sm, n. 2 * 

V'rgil, his conreption of the Deity, 1 69 His Epi- 
curean sentiment, 81 note. On smcidt, 89 and note. 
His interest in animal life, ii 70 
Virginity, how regaiJed by the Greeks, i 44. 
A chylus’ pra)>er to Athene, Bees and fire 
emblems of virginity, 45 Reason why the 

ancient Jews attached a ceitnin stigma to virginity, 
45 Views of the E ^senes, 46 
Virgins, Vestal, sanctity and gifts attributed to the, 
1, 44-45, 45 note. Executions of, 45 and note 
Reasons for burying them alive, a 18 How le- 
garded by the Romans, 125 

Virtue, Hume’s thcoiy of the criteiion, essential 
element, ana object of, i 2, Motive to vutue at- 
(ouhng to the duclime wl"ch bises morals upon 
espciicnce, 3. Mandeville’s the lowest and most 
repulsive form of this theory, 3 Views of the 
essence and origin of virtue adopted by tlie school 
of Utilitarians, 4, Views of the Utihiarians of, s 
Associaltion of ideas in which virtue becomes the 
supreme object of our affettions, rx-12. Impossibility 
of virtue bringing pleasure if practised only with that 
end, T5 The utility of virtue nut denied by' intuitive 
moralists,, 16. 1 he degrees of virtue and vice do not 
correspond to the degrees of ut.lty, or the reverse, 
16-27. The rewards and punishments of conscience, 
26. Ihe self coinphcency of virtuous men, 27 and 
note. The motive to virtue, according to Shaftesbury 
and Herny' Mure, 32 Analogies uf beauty and 
viitiie, Their difference, 33 Diversities existing 
in OUT judgments of virtue and beauty, 33, Virtues 
to which we can and cannot apply the term beautiful, 
3}, The standard, thoujh not the essence, of 
virtue, determined by' the condition of society, 40 
Nummary of the relations of vutue to public and 
private interest, 49. Emphasis w ith which the utility 
ot virtue was dwelt upon bv Aristotle, 52 Growth 
of the gentler vnrtiies, 54-55 Forms of the virtue of 
truth, industuil, political, and pmlosopbical, 5S 
Each stage of civilisation is specially appropriate to 
some virtue, 6a National virtues, 64^ Virtues 
naturally grouped together according to p^-inciples ot 
affinity or congruity, 65 Distinctive beauty of a 
moral type, 65. Rudi.iientary virtue- ditiermg in 
different ages, n and classes, 65-00 Four 

distinct motives leading men to virtue, 75-76 
Plato’s fundamental proposition that vice is to vutue 
what disease is to health, 75. btoicism the Ixist ex- 
ample of the perfect severance of virtue and self* 
interest, 76. Teachings of the Stoics that virtue 
sliould conceal itselt from the world, 78. And that 
the obligation should be distinguished from the 
attraction of virtue, 78 The eminent characteristics 
of pagan goodness, 79 All virtues are the same, 
according to the Stoics, 8x. Horace’s description 01 
a just man, 83 The “Party of Virtue,”^ 223 
' interested and dirintercsted motives of Christianity 
to virtue, ii 2 Decline of the cmc virtues caused 
by asceticism, 59 Infiuence of this change on moral 
philosophy, 62. The importance of the civic virtues 
exaggerated by historians, 6a luiellectuad virtue's, 
80 Relation of monachiuim to these virtues, 80 
ei teg. 
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Vitalitis, St legend of, and the courtesans, u. *34 
Vivisection, li 74. Approved by Bacon, 74 note 
Volcanoes, how regarded by the early monks, li. 93 
Voltsdre, his delusion as to Chinese virtue, 1 50 
Vultures, why made an emblem of nature by the 
jEg;j^ptians, 1. 45 note 

War, Its moral grandeur, i. 40. The school of the heroic 
virtues, 73. Difference between foreign and civil 
wars, -97 Antipathy of the early Christians to a 
military life, 11 204-105 Belief in battle being the 
special sphere of providential interposition, 105. 
Effects of the military triumphs of the Mohamme- 
dans, 205-106 Influences of Christianity upon war 
considered, 107. Improved condition of captives 
taken in war, 207-208 Greek and Roman views of 
the etnics of, 208. Effects of Chribtiaiiity on, 109 
and note 

Warhurton, on morals, i 7 notes 
Waterland, on the motives to virtue and cause of our 
love of God, quoted, 1 4 note^ 7 note 
Wealth, origin of the desire to p«>ssess, 1. 20 Associ t- 
tions leading to the desire for, for 4 ts own sake, ii 
Western Empire, general sketch of the moral condition 
of the, ii 6-7 

Widows, care of the early Church for, 11. 253 
Will, belief in freedom^ of the human, sustained and 
deepened by the ascetic life, 11 52 
Wine, forbidden to women, 1 39 note 
Witchcraft, belief in the reality of, i. 153* Suicide 
common among witches, u. 23 
Wollaston, his analysis of moral judgments, L 32 
Women, law of the Romans forbiddmg women to taste 
wine, i, 39 note. Standards of female morality of the 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 43 Viitues and vices 
growing out of the relations of the sexes, 6a Female 
virtue, 60. Effects of climate on this viitue, 61. Of 
large towns, 61. And of early marriages, 62. Reason 
for Plato’s advocacy of community of wives, 84. Plu- 
tarch’s high sense of female excellence, 203 Female 
gladiators at Rome, 118 and note. Relations of 
female devotees with the anchorites, ii. 50, 54, 55, 
64. Their condition in savage life, 216-127 Cessa- 
tion of the sale of wives, it6 Rise of the dowry, 
227. Establishment of monogamy, 117. Ideal of 
womanhood m the Greek poetical age, 217-1x8. 


Doctrine of the Fathers as to concupiscence, riS 
Nature of the problem of the relations of the se^es 
119. Prostitution, 129-220 Recognition m Greece 
of two distinct orders of womanhood— the v/ife afid 
the hetmra, 220-121. Xenophon and Plutarch on, 
I2I. Unique position of Greek courtesans, 2a3-i'>4 
Condition of Roman women, 125 et sea Legal 
emancipation of women m Rome, 228 Unbounded 
liberty of divorce, 229 Amount of female virtue in 
Imperial Rome, 129-131 Legislative measures to 
lepress sensuality, 131, To enforce the reciprocty 
of obligation in marriage, 231 And to censure 
prostitution, 232. Influence of Christianity on the 
position of women, 133 ei seg. Its degradation of 
marriage, 135 Second marriages, 236. Low opinion 
of women, pioduced by asceticism, 142 The canon 
law unfavourable to their proprietary riabwif 242, 
Barbarian heroines and laws, 243-2 44iM^^ctrine of 
equality of obligation in marriage, 244-145 The duty 
of man towards woman, 145 Condemnation of Iran 
sitory connections, 246. Roman concubines, 146-147 
The sinfulness of divorce maintained by the Chuicli, 
247-248_ Abolition ofcompulsory marriages, 148 Con- 
demnation of mixed marriages, 248-149 Education of 
women, 249. Relation of Christianity to the female 
virtues, 250 Comparison of male and female charac- 
teristics, 250. The pagan and Christian ideal of 
woman contrasted, 252-152 Conspicuous part of 
woman in the early Church, 252-153 Deaconesses, 
253. Care of widows, 153 Worship of the Virgin, 
154. Effect of the suppression of the conventual 
system on women, 255. Revolution going on in the 
employments of women, 155-156 

Xenocrates, his tenderness, u 69 

Xenodochta, u 34 

Xenophanes, his scepticism, i. 68 

Xenophon, his picture of Greek married life, 11 122 - 

Zadok, the founder of the Sadducees, i. 77 note 
Zeno, vast place occupied by his system m the moral 
history of man, 1. 72 His suicide, 89. His inculca- 
tion of the practice of self-e\amination, 104 
Zeus^^umvexsal providence attributed by the Greeks to, 

Zubiiuas, legend of, u. 72 





